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628.  An  express  warranty  is  a  stipulation  inserted  in  Express 
writing  on  the  face  of  the  policy,  on  the  literal  truth  or  J^J^jj^f ® 
fulfilment  of  which   the  validity  of   the    entire    contract  Definition  of 
depends  (a). 


an  express 
warranty. 


(a)  This  definition,  which  is  re- 
produced from  the  prerious  editions 
of  this  work,  is  framed  more  with 
regard  to  the  legal  effect  of  a  war- 
ranty than  to  its  nature.  A  defini- 
tion in  the  terms  of  the  Marine  In- 
Bozanoe  Bill,  1899,  seems  preferable : 
i.tf.y  *'An   express  warranty  is  a 
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stipulation  inserted  in  writing  on  the 
face  of  the  contract  by  which  the 
assured  undertakes  that  some  par- 
ticular thing  shaU  or  shall  not  be 
done,  or  that  some  condition  shaU  be 
fulfilled,  or  whereby  he  affirms  or 
negatives  the  existenoe  of  a  parti* 
oular  state  of  facts," 

a2 
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Sect.  628.  These  written  stipulations  either  allege  the  existence  of 
some  fact  or  state  of  things  at  the  time,  or  previous  to  the 
time,  of  making  the  policy:  as,  that  the  thing  insured  is 
neutral  property,  that  the  ship  is  of  such  a  force,  that  she 
sailed  on  such  a  day,  or  was  all  well  at  such  a  time ;  or  they 
undertake  for  the  happening  of  future  events,  or  the  per- 
forming of  future  acts :  as,  that  the  ship  shall  sail  on  or  before 
a  given  day,  that  she  shall  depart  with  convoy,  that  she 
shall  be  manned  with  such  a  complement  of  men,  &c.  (b). 

In  the  former  case .  Marshall  terms  the  stipulation  an 
affirmative,  and  in  the  latter  a  promissory  warranty ;  but  the 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
substance,  many  warranties  that  are  in  form  affirmative  being 
in  fact  also  promissory,  as  e.g.,  the  warranty  that  the  ship  is 
neutral  not  only  affirms  that  she  is  so  at  the  date  of  the 
policy,  but  also  engages  that,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  assured, 
she  shall  continue  neutral  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
risk. 


Promiasory 
andafBr- 
mative 
warraatiefl. 


Ezpreaa 
wairantiea 
must  be 
written  on 
the  face  of 
the  polioj. 


629.  It  is  a  fixed  and  long-established  rule  that  nothing 
can  amount  to  an  express  warranty — i.e.y  to  an  explicit  con- 
dition, on  the  literal  truth  of  which  the  validity  of  the  contract 
depends — ^unless  it  be  inserted  in  writing  on  the  face  of  the 
policy  (c). 

For  instance,  a  written  paper  stating  that  the  ship  '^  mounts 
twelve  guns  and  twenty  men  "  was  held  not  to  be  an  express 
warranty  to  that  effect,  though  it  was  wrapped  up  with,  and 
enclosed  in,  the  poUcy  when  brought  to  the  underwriters  for 
subscription  (d) ;  and  the  decision  was  the  same  with  regard 


{b)  1  ManhaU,  Ins.  363. 

(e)  According  to  the  Marine  In- 
surance Bill,  1899,  s.  36  (2),  «An 
express  warranty  mast  be  included 
in  or  written  upon  the  policy,  or 
must  be  contained  in  some  document 
incorporated  by  reference  into  the 
policy." 

(rf)  PawBon  V,  Bameyelt  (1779),  1 
Dougl.  12,  n. ;  accord.  Higginson  v. 


Dall  (1816),  13  Mass.  96.  It  was 
recently  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  parol  eridence  could  be  given 
to  connect  a  document  with  the 
enyelope  in  which  it  was  sent,  and 
that  the  two  together  formed  one 
memorandum  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds.  Pearce  v, 
Gardner,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  688;  cf. 
Boydell    t».    Drummond  (1809),    11 
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to  a  similar  paper,  even  though  wafered  to  the  policy  at  the  Sect.  629. 
"time  of  subscribing  (e).  It  is,  however,  now  the  regular 
practice  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance  to  have 
clauses  containing  warranties  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  which 
are  fastened  with  gum  to  the  policy ;  and  it  is  submitted  that, 
in  view  of  this  practice,  the  ruling  in  Bize  v,  Fletcher  would 
not  now  be  followed  (/). 

But  although  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  an  express  No  matter 
warranty  should  be  written  somewhere  or  other  on  the  face  of 
the  policy,  yet  it  need  not  be  in  the  body  or  printed  part  of 
the  policy;  it  may  be  in  the  margin  or  at  the  foot,  and 
written  either  in  the  usual  way  or  transversely  (ff).    There  Oriefened 
are  cases,  however,  in  which,  by  distinct  reference  in  the  toUot.  ^ 
policy,  a  document  which  is  extrinsic  to  it  will  be  considered 
as  incorporated  with  the  contract,  and  its  literal  fulfilment  be 
as  strictly  enforced  as  though  it  were  actually  inserted  in 
writing  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  (h). 

Whether  a  rule  of  a  mutual  insurance  association,  incor- 
porated into  the  policy,  amounts  to  a  warranty  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  rule.  A  rule  that  ships  were  not  to  sail 
from  certain  ports  within  certain  dates  was  held  to  be  a 


East,  142.  In  Edwatds  v.  Aberayron 
Mutual  Ship  Ins.  Society  (1876),  1 
Q.  B.  D.  563,  PoUook,  B.,  and 
Brett,  J.,  expressed  the  yiew  that 
parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show 
what  doonments  were  intended  bj 
the  parties  to  form  one  contract  of 
Insurance.    Ibid,  pp.  586,  588: 

(e)  Bizev.  Fletcher (1779),  1  Dougl. 
12,  n. ;  followed  in  Goddard  v.  East 
Texas  Fiie  Ins.  Co.  (1886),  67  Texas, 
69 ;  60  American  R.  1. 

(/)  See  Lord  Halsbury's  judg- 
ment in  Bensaude  v.  Thames  and 
Mersey  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1897]  A.  C. 
612.  In  Qoddard  v.  East  Texas 
Fire  Ins.  Co.,  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  held  that  a  slip 
fastened  with  gum  to  a  fire  policy 
did  not  form  part  of  the  policy. 


(^)  Kmjon  V.  Berthon  (1778),  1 
Dougl.  12,  n. ;  Blackhurst  v.  Cookell 
(1789),  3  T.  R.  360. 

(A)  Pettigrew  r.  Pringle  (1832),  3 
B.  &  Ad.  314 ;  Graham  v.  Barras 
(1834),  5  B.  &  Ad.  1011.  The  rule 
was  established  in  the  older  cases  of 
Routledgei^.  Burrell  (1789),  1  H.  Bl. 
255,  and  Wood  v.  Worsley  (1795),  2 
H.  Bl.  674,  and  6  T.  R.  710  ;  S.  C, 
which  were  cases  on  fire  polidee. 
Quare,  whether  a  dause  of  warranty 
indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  policy, 
unless  signed  by  the  initials  of  the 
parties,  or  referred  to  in  the  body  of 
the  instrument,  would  be  operatiye. 

1  Duer,  176.  See,  as  to  a  condition 
on  the  back  of  a  steamer  ticket, 
Hendersons.  Stevenson  (1875),  L.  R. 

2  H.  of  L.  (Sc,)  470. 
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Sect.  629.    warranty ;  while  in  the  same  case  the  Court  said  that  another 
rule,  providing  that  a  vessel  beaching  before  or  after  a  speoi- 
-  fied  time  was  not  entitled  to  recover  for  any  subsequent  loss 
until  surveyed  and  reported  sufficient,  was  an  exception  (t). 


"Warranted" 
sometimes 
denotes  an 
exception. 


No  peculiar 
form  of  words 
requisite  for 
a  wairanty. 


Nor  special 
dauses. 


630.  The  fact  that  the  word  "warranted"  is  used  in  a 
policy  does  not  always  prove  that  the  term  to  which  it  refers 
amoimts  to  a  warranty.  Thus,  the  clause  "warranted  free 
from  particular  average  "  is  not  a  warranty ;  if  it  were,  the 
result  of  a  trifling  particidar  average  loss  would  be  to  avoid 
the  insurance.  It  is  an  exception  from  the  risk  undertaken 
by  the  underwriter. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  requisite  to  constitute  an 
express  warranty  :  the  word  "  warranty "  or  "  warranted," 
for  instance,  is  in  no  case  necessary.  The  words  "  to  sail  on 
such  a  day,"  or  "in  port,"  or  "aU  well"  on  such  a  day,  or 
"  carrying  so  rtiany  guns  and  so  many  men,"  &o.,  if  written 
in  the  body,  at  the  foot,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  policy, 
would  amount  to  an  express  warranty  as  much  as  any  formal 
clause  (k). 

In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  not  even  requisite  that  there 
should  be  any  explicit  clause  of  warranty  at  all ;  for  instance, 
the  mere  description  in  the  policy  of  the  thing  insured  as 
being  of  a  certain  nation,  as  "  a  Danish  brig,"  "  the  Swedish 
ship  *  Sophia,' "  Ac,  wiU  amount  to  an  express  warranty  that 
the  thing  insured  has  the  national  character  thus  ascribed  to 
it  in  the  policy.  Thus,  where  a  policy  was  effected  "on  goods 
on  board  the  *  Mount  Vernon,'  an  American  ship,"  it  was 
held  that  this  description  of  the  ship  contained  a  warranly 
that  she  was  an  American  ship,  and  therefore  induced  a 
necessity  of  her  being  documented,  as  American  ships  were 
bound  to  be  by  the  treaties  then  subsisting  between  the 
United  States  and  France  (/). 


(i)  Ck>lledge  v.  Hart7(1851),  6  Ex. 
205 ;  20  L.  J.  Ex.  146.  See  also 
Harrison  9.  Douglas  (1835),  3  A.  &  E. 
396. 

{k)  Kenyon  v,  Berthon  (1778),   1 


Doogl.  12. 

(/)  Baring  v.  Glaggett  (1802),  3 
B.  &  P.  201 ;  8,  a,  Barings.  Christie 
(1804),  5  East,  398 ;  Lothian  v,  Hen- 
derson (1803),  3  B.  &  P.  499.   And 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  push  this  doctrine  to  extremes  by    Sect.  680. 
contending  that  the  mere  fact  of  describing  the  ship  in  the  Attempt  to 
polioj  by  an  English  name,  as  the  "  Three  Sisters  "  instead  ^^Smee. 
of  the  "  Tres  Hermanas/'  or  the  "  Mark  Anthony  "  instead 
of  the  "  Maroo  Antonio,"  was  a  warranty  that  the  ship  was 
English;  but  Lord  EUenborough  held  decisively  that  no 
warranty  of  nationality  could  be  inferred  from  the  language 
in  which  the  ship's  name  was  expressed  in  the  policy  (m). 

That  a  strained  construction  must  not  be  put  on  a  state- 
ment in  a  policy,  so  as  to  make  it  a  warranty,  also  appears 
from  another  decision  of  Lord  Ellenborough's,  where  the 
insurance  was  expressed  to  be  ^'on  the  cargo  being  1,031 
hogsheads  of  wine,"  that  this  was  not  a  warranty  that  the 
whole  oargo  was  wine,  and  that  no  other  goods  would  be 
taken  on  board (n).  So,  also,  calling  a  vessel  "the  good 
ship  A.,"  in  a  time  policy,  is  not  a  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness (o) . 

631.  It  appears  to  have  been  decided  in  the  United  States  Decision  in 
that  the  mere  allegation  of  a  fact  in  the  policy  is  not  a  statesasto 
warranty,  where  it  ifi  clear,  from  the  terms  of  the  policy  '^^^^^^ 
itself,  that  the  fact  alleged  can,  in  the  particular  ease,  have  chazaoter. 
no  relation  to  the  risk.    In  a  policy  "  on  the  good  British 
brig  called  the  'John'"  against  sea  risks  only,  this  mere 
description  of  the  ship  as  British  was  held  not  to  be  a 
warranty  that  she  was  such,  because  the  fact  of  her  being 
British   could   not,  on   snoh  a  policy,   have   affected   the 
underwriter's  judgment  of  the  risk  (j>). 

Phillips  considers  this  distinction  well  taken,  if  rigorously 
oonfined  to  cases  where  it  plainly  appears  that  the  fact 
alleged  could  not  possibly,  in  the  opinion  of  any  maa,  have 


aee  the  cases  in  the  United  States,  (n)  Mnller  p,  Thompson  (1811),  2 

1  PhiDipe,  Ins.  s.  767,  in  ncHt.  Camp.  610. 

_    ,            «,           ,«,«..  (o)  SmaUr.  Gibson  (1860),  16  Q,B. 

(m)  Glapham  v.  Oologan  (1818),  3  141   157, 

Camp.  882.    See  also  Dent  r.  Smith  (^)  Maokie  v.  Pleasants  (1810),  2 

(1869),  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  414.  Binn.  363,  dted  1  PhiUips,  s.  768. 
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Sect.  681.    any  relation  to  the  risks  insured  against  in  the  particular 
policy  (g). 

These  cases  must,  however,  be  of  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence, and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  better  to  avoid  entering 
in  any  case  into  the  question  of  the  materiality  of  the  fact 
alleged,  both  because  it' is  a  departure  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  a  fixed  principle  of  decision  with  regard  to 
Warranties  as  distinct  from  Eepresentations ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  calls  upon  the  Comrt  and  jury  to  decide  upon  a 
point  most  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  viz.,  the  impossibility 
of  the  underwriter's  having  been  influenced  by  the  fact  thus 
impliedly  alleged.     Who,  for  instance,  in  the  very  case  cited, 
would  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  the  underwriter  might 
not  have  been  more  inclined  to  insure  a  British  ship  against 
sea-risks  than  one  of  any  other  national  character  P    It  there- 
fore seems  better  to  discard  this  distinction,  and  to  lay  it 
down  generally,  that  every  allegation  contained  in  the  policy, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  national  character  of  the 
thing  insured  amoimts  to  a  warranty,  and  as  such  must  be 
Uterally  fulfilled. 


An  exprees 
warranty 
requires  an 
exaot  and 
literal  fol- 
filment. 


632.  The  first  great  distinction,  then,  between  an  express 
warranty  and  a  representation  is,  that  the  former  is  always, 
and  the  latter  never,  written  on  the  face  of  the  policy  ;  the 
second  main  distinction  between  them  is,  that  while  a  repre- 
sentation may  be  satisfied  with  a  substantial  and  equitable 
compliance,  a  warranty  requires  a  strict  and  literal  fulfilment, 
ue.y  what  it  avers  must  be  literally  true;  what  it  promises 
must  be  exactly  performed. 

Every  policy,  in  fact,  in  which  an  express  warranty  is 
inserted  is  a  conditional  contract,  to  be  binding  if  the  war- 
ranty be  literally  complied  with,  but  not  otherwise.  Amould's 
opinion,  founded  on  the  view  expressed  by  some  learned 
judges,  was  that  any  failure  in  such  literal  compliance  avoids 
the  policy  ab  initio  (r).    In  the  language  of  Lord  Mansfield, 


(q)  1  FhiUips,  Ins.  s.  758. 

(r)  2nd  ed.  p.  629.    See  further  on  thia  point,  pott,  s.  634. 
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"  The  cx)iitiaot  depends  on  the  event  taking  place.  There  is  Sect.  632. 
no  latitude,  no  equity ;  the  only  question  is,  has  that  event 
happened P"  («).  "The  warranty  in  a  contract  of  insurance," 
says  his  Lordship  in  another  place,  "  is  a  condition  or  a 
contingency,  and  unless  that  be  performed  there  is  no 
contract"  (f). 

Hence  all  inquiry  into  the  materiality  or  immateriality  to  And  no 
the  risk  of  the  thing  warranted  is  entirely  precluded ;  and  so  be  made 
are  all  questions  as  to  a  substantial  compliance  with   the  materiality 
warranty.     "  It  is  perfectly  immaterial,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  ^  imma- 
"  for  what  purpose  a  warranty  is  introduced,  but,  being  in- 
serted, the  contract  does  not  exist  unless  it  be  literally  com- 
plied with."     "  The  very  meaning,"  says  Ashurst,  J.,  "  of  a 
warranty  is  to  preclude  all  questions  whether  it  has  been 
substantially  complied  with;    it  must  be  literally  so"(^). 
**  It  is  a  clear  and  first  principle  of  insurance  law,"  says  Lord 
Eldon,  "that  when  a  thing  is  warranted  to  be  of  a  particular 
nature  or  description,  it  must  be  exactly  what  it  is  stated  to 
be.    It  is  no  matter  whether  material  or  not ;  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  is  this  the  thing  de  facto  I  have  signed  P"  (w). 

633.  Hence,  although  the  loss  may  not  have  been  in  the  Breaoh  and 
remotest  degree  connected  with  the  breach  of  the  warranty,  ^connected, 
the  imderwriter  is  none  the  less  discharged  on  that  account 
from  aU  liability  for  the  loss  if  the  warranty  have  been  in 
fact  broken. 

Thus,  where  a  ship  warranted  to  sail  with  convoy  had  in 
fact  sailed  without  it  and  went  down  in  a  storm,  the  imder- 
writer was  held  not  liable  for  this  loss  (x). 

Even  where  the  warranty  relates  to  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  commencement  of  the  risk  under  the  policy,  and  the  breach 
of  warranty  is  remedied  before  the  ship  sails  on  the  voyage 
insured,  it  will  be  equally  fatal. 

(«)  In  Hibbert  v.  Pieroa  (1783),  1  Fire  InB.  Co.  tr.  Maomorran  (1816), 

lUnhall,  InB.  375.  3  Dow,  256. 

(0  In  De  Hahn  v,  HarUey  (1786),  («)    Hibbert  v.    Pigoa  (1783),    1 

1  T.  B.  845,  346.  Harshall,  InB.  376  ;    2  Paxk,  InB. 

(«)  Per  Lord  Eldon,  in  NewoasUe  696. 
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BeHahn 
V,  HarUej. 


Sect.  688.  A  ehip  was  insured  on  a  slaving  voyage  ''  at  and  from 
Africa  to  her  port  or  ports  of  discharge  in  the  British  West 
Indies/'  and  a  memorandum  was  inserted  in  the  mai*gin  of  the 
policy  that  the  ship  had  "  sailed  from  Liverpool  with  fourteen 
six-pounders,  swivels,  small  arms,  and  fifty  hands  or  upwards, 
copper  sheathed: "  it  appeared  that  the  ship  had  actually  sailed 
from  Liverpool  with  only  forty-six  men  instead  of  fifty,  but 
that  within  twelve  hours  of  leaving  Liverpool  she  had  taken 
on  board  at  Beaumaris  six  additional  hands;  and  express 
evidence  was  also  given  that  the  ship,  between  Liverpool  and 
Beaumaris,  was  quite  as  safe  with  forty-six  men  as  she  could 
have  been  with  fifty.  The  Court  unanimously  held  that  it 
was  an  express  warranty  ;  that  it  had  been  broken  by  the  ship 
sailing  from  Liverpool  with  only  forty-six  men,  and  therefore 
that  the  policy  was  void  in  toto  (z). 

634.  It  has  been  made  a  question  in  the  United  States 
whether  an  express  warranty  is  in  all  cases  a  condition  prece- 
dent, so  that  its  breach  will  always  avoid  the  policy  ab  initio ; 
or  whether  it  has  this  effect  only  when  it  relates  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk  {a), 

Phillips  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  thinks  that  where 
the  warranty  relates  to  a  circumstance  necessarily  subsequent 
to  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  as  that  the  ship  shall  take 
on  board  a  certain  armament  at  an  intermediate  port,  the 
assured  would  be  entitled  to  recover  for  an  antecedent  loss 
though  the  warranty  should  not  be  complied  with  (J). 

Amould  controverts  this  opinion  inihe  foUowing  words  :— 
"  It  appears  to  me,  however,  although  the  point  has  never 
presented  itself  for  direct  adjudication  in  the  English  Coujrts, 
that  this  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  English 
decisions.     It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  parties  might,  if  they 


Whether 
fulfilment  of 
the  express 
warranty  is 
in  all  cases  a 
condition 
precedent  to 
a  claim  under 
the  policy. 


(z)  De  Hahn  v,  HarUey  (1786),  1 
T.  B.  343 ;  affirmed  in  the  Exoh.  Gh. 
(1787),  2  T.  R.  186,  n. 

(a)  Hendricks  f .  Gomm.  Ins.  Ck>. 
(1811),   8  Johns.  B.   1 ;  Taylor  r. 


LoweU  (1807),  3  Mass.  B.  337,  340, 
347.    See  1  PhilUps,  ss.  764,  771. 

(b)  See  1  Phillips,  ss.  764,  771. 
Phillips  states  thin  opinion  positiTely 
as  a  rule  of  law  derived  from  the 
American  authorities. 
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pleafied,  expressly  stipulate  that  the  contract  between  them  Sect.  684. 
should  be  void  in  totOj  as  well  upon  the  non-performance  of 
some  promised  act,  as  upon  the  non-existence  of  some  alleged 
event ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  in  expressly  insert- 
ing into  the  policy  an  executory  stipulation,  they  have  or  have 
not  done  it  with  the  intent  that  the  efficacy  of  the  contract, 
and  oonsequenUy  the  liability  of  the  underwriter,  shall  entirely 
depend  on  the  stipulation  being  exactiy  complied  with.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  must  be  taken  to  have  done  so,  and 
therefore  that  the  subsequent  breach  of  a  warranty,  promising 
that  a  given  thing  shall  take  place,  as  completely  avoids  the 
policy  ab  initio  as  the  cotemporaneous  falsehood  of  a  warranty 
affirming  that  a  given  thing  does  exist  or  has  existed." 

Lord  Mansfield's  view,  according  to  his  opinions  already 
quoted  (c),  seems  to  agree  with  Amould's.  The  editors, 
however,  submit  that  the  American  rule  is  more  reasonable, 
and  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  warranty. 
Thus,  if  a  ship  insured  '^  at  and  from  "  a  port  sails  in  an 
unseaworthy  state,  this  breach  of  the  implied  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  does  not  avoid  the  policy  as  regards  her  stay  in 
port  {d).  If  the  view  of  the  Englishtext-writers  be  correct, 
the  consequences  might  in  some  cases  be  extraordinary.  Thus, 
if  a  ship  were  insured  at  and  from  a  port,  warranted  to  sail 
before  a  given  day,  before  which  she  sustained  damage  at  the 
port  which  made  her  unseaworthy,  and  the  necessary  repairs 
detained  her  beyond  that  day,  the  assured  could  not  recover  - 
for  the  loss ;  for  the  fact  that  the  delay  was  caused  by  the 
consequences  of  a  peril  insured  against  would  make  no 
difference  (e).  There  is  no  actual  decision  that  a  breach  of 
an  express  warranty  subsequent  to  the  attachment  of  the  risk 
avoids  the  insurance  in  totOy  and  it  is  submitted  that  the 
point  is  still  an  open  one  (/). 

{e)  JnUf  8.  632.     Manihall  also  as  to  apportioxmient  of  the  premium 

agrees  with  this  view.     1  Marshall,  in  case  of  such  a  breach,  seem  more 

Ins.  355.  consistent  with  this  view  than  with 

(d)  Annen  r.  Woodman  (1810),  3  Arnould's.    The  Marine  Insurance 

Taunt.  299.  Bill,  1899,  s.  34  (3),  provided  that  the 

i^\  TT..^.  ixrT,;f«.^«A  m^t  .  AQi;       insurer  might  avoid  the  insurance  as 
W  Hore  V,  Whitmore,  poBt,  s.  635.      ^^  x\,7&te  of  the  breach  of  a  war- 

(/)  The  cases  jwf/,  ss.  1249,  1260,      ranty,  but  without  prejudice  to  any 
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Sect.  635. 

Kothing 
6X0X1866  non- 
compliance. 


Possible 
exceptions. 


636.  No  cause,  however  sufficieiit;  no  motive,  however 
good;  no  necessity,  however  irresistible,  will  excuse  non- 
compliance with  an  express  warranty.  Even  the  direct  and 
irresistible  operation  of  a  peril  expressly  insured  against  in 
the  policy  is  no  excuse  for  non-compliance :  thus,  where  a 
ship  warranted  to  sail  on  a  given  day  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  an  embargo  laid  on  by  a  British  governor,  this 
breach  of  the  express  warranty  was  held  to  avoid  the  policy, 
although  such  embargo  came  expressly  within  the  words 
"  restraints  and  detainments  of  kings,  princes,  and  people," 
&c.,  which  were  perils  expressly  insured  against  in  the 
policy  {g). 

636.  The  only  conceivable  cases  in  which  compliance  with 
an  express  warranty  might  be  excused  would  be — 1.  If  the 
state  of  things  contemplated  by  the  warranty  were  to  cease  ; 
or,  2.  If  a  subsequent  law  should  render  compliance  with  a 
warranty  illegal  (A). 

Thus,  if  during  war  a  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy  at  a 
future  time  from  some  foreign  station  were  inserted,  the 
intervention  of  peace  before  the  period  at  which  the  ship  was 
so  to  sail  would  doubtless  be  held  to  excuse  the  necessity  of 
compliance ;  for  it  would  be  only  fair  to  presume  that  the 
parties,  when  they  inserted  such  a  condition  into  the  policy. 


liability  incurred  bj  him  before  such 
date. 

ig)  Here  v.  Whitmore  (1778),  2 
Cowp.  784  ;  2  Park,  669.  The  case 
of  Havdockr.  Handll  (1789),  3T.  R. 
277,  which  is  cited  by  Phillips  (vol.  i. 
8. 770)  in  support  of  the  contrary  view, 
is  not  in  reality  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  in  the  text.  It  only  de- 
cides that  when  there  is  a  warranty 
that  the  ship  shaU  be  employed  in  a 
lawful  trade,  this  means  employed 
in  a  lawful  trade  by  her  owners. 
^e^posty  s.  637 ;  and  see  Mr.  Arthur 
Cohen's  note  in  the  Law  Quarterly 
Review,  April,  1895,  vol.  xi.  p.  119, 
According  to  the  declaration  in  Here 


V,  Whitmore,  as  reported  by  Cowper, 
the  ship  was  *'  warranted  to  sail  on 
or  before  the  26th  of  July,  1776,  free 
from  capture  and  from  all  restraints 
and  detainments  of  kings,  &c.*' 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  cap- 
ture, restraints  of  kings,  &o.,  were 
not  perils  insured  against,  but  perils 
excepted,  as  is  said  by  Phillips  (vol.  i. 
8.  772).  As,  however,  the  loss  for 
which  the  assured  was  suing  was  a 
loss  by  capture,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  report  is  inaccurate,  and  that 
the  insurance  was  against  and  not 
free  from  capture,  &c. 

(A)  See  the  Marine  Insurance  Bill, 
1899,  8.  36  (1). 
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oontemplated  Uie  oontinuaiioe  of  that  state  of  things  which    Sect.  686. 
alone  led  to  its  insertion.     The  principle  here  is  cessanie 
ratione^  cessat  lex  (t). 

It  is  an  old  principle  of  law,  that  if  a  man  covenants  to  do 
a  thing  which  is  lawful  at  the  time,  hut  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment comes  in  and  hinders  him  from  doing  it,  the  covenant 
is  repealed  (A*).  "The  same  rule,"  said  Amould(/),  "ex- 
tends to  warranties ;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
compliance  with  a  warranty  wiU  be  dispensed  with  if  it  be 
rendered  unlawful  by  a  law  enacted  since  the  time  of  making 
the  policy.  D,  however,  a  compliance  with  the  warranty 
was  unlawful  at  the  time  of  making  the  poUcy,  the  contract 
was  then  void  on  the  ground  of  the  illegality." 

Phillips  (fw)  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Brewster  v, 
Eitohin,  that  compliance  with  a  warranty  is  dispensed  with,  if 
made  unlawful  by  subsequent  legislation.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cohen,  however,  points  out  (w)  that  Brewster  r.  Kitchin  by 
no  means  decides  the  point ;  it  merely  shows  that  the  per- 
formance of  a  stipulation  or  promise  is  dispensed  with,  if  it  be 
rendered  unlawful  by  subsequent  legislation  ;  and  it  has  no 
application  to  a  condition.  "  Indeed,  it  is  clear  on  prindple 
and  authority,"  he  says,  "  that  where  a  contract  is  made  sub- 
ject to  a  condition,  and  compliance  with  a  condition  is  ren- 
dered unlawful  by  subsequent  legislation,  the  result  is  to 
make  the  contract  itself  voidable"  (o).  Performance  of  a 
warranty  in  a  marine  policy  is  not  a  stipulation  for  the 
breach  of  which  an  action  lies,  but  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  liability  of  the  underwriter.  It  is  therefore  submitted, 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Cohen's  contention,  that  the  rule 
stated  by  Amould  and  Phillips  cannot  be  supported. 

(t)  See  Dner  on  BepreeentatioiiB,  (»)  Law  Quarterly  Review,  April, 

89,  90 ;  1  Phillips,  8.  424 ;  1  Parsons,  1895,  vol.  zi.  p.  118. 

341.  (o)  Mr.   Cohen  dies,  in  support 

(*)  Brewster  r.  Kitchin  (1698),  1  of  this  statement,  Comyns'  Digest, 

Ld.  Eaym.  821 ;  S.  C,  reported  as  Condition  D.   (3) ;    Davis  v.    Gary 

T^  ^..  V  «    ,  fl  ,r^,^«  (I860),   16  Q.  B.  418;    Brown    v. 

Brewster  r.  KitoheU,  1  Balk.  198.  ^^^^^^^  j^^^^  ^^g^^j^  3^  ^    j 

(/)  2nd  ed.  p.  633.  o.  P.  230;    PoUook  on  Contracte, 

(in)  1  Phillips,  s.  769.  6th  ed.  pp.  416—419. 
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6ect.  637.  637.  A  warranty,  like  every  other  part  of  the  oontraot,  is 
Oongtruction  to  be  construed  according  to  the  understanding  of  merchants, 
by matjantile  It  must  be  construed,  said  Lord  Esher,  "according  to  its 
'^'^^f®-  ordinary  acceptance  among  the  class  between  whom  the  docu- 

ments passed,  unless  by  usage  it  has  acquired  a  wider  or 
narrower  interpretation  among  men  of  that  class."  "The 
same  broad  rules  of  construction,"  said  Bowen,  L.  J.,  "  apply 
to  the  interpretation  of  a  warranty  as  apply  to  all  commercial 
documents"  (p).  Thus,  a  warranty  does  not  bind  the  assured 
beyond  the  commercial  import  of  the  words,  but  it  binds  him 
to  their  full  extent.  This  principle  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  cases : — 
Hart  V.  Where  a  policy  on  ship  contained  a  clause  "  warranted  no 

Mar.  Infl.  Co.  iron  ....  exceeding  the  net  registered  tonnage,"  the  Court 
"Iron" in-  of  Appeal  held  that  "iron"  included  steel,  the  intention 
being  to  exclude  a  class  of  cargo  having  certain  physical 
qualities.  The  Court  therefore  decided  that  the  policy  was 
rendered  void  by  the  shipping  of  a  quantity  of  steel  in  excess 
of  such  tonnage  (q). 
Meaning  of  Again,  a  warranty  that  the  ship  insured  should  carry  "  thirty 

Bean  v  Seamen,  besides  passengers,"  was  held  to  be  satisfied  although 

Stapart.  only  twenty-six  mariners  had  signed  the  ship's  register,  and, 

to  make  up  the  number  thirty,  the  plaintifiE  reckoned  the 
steward,  cook,  surgeon,  some  boys,  &c. ;  evidence  being  given 
that  boys  are  included  under  the  term  seamen  by  mercantile 
usage,  and  the  jury  being  of  opinion  that  the  word  seamen  in 
this  policy  meant  persons  employed  in  navigation  as  distinct 
from  passengers  (r). 
Meaning  of         A  policy  contained  a  warranty  that  the  vessel  should  not 
General  Ins.     ^  insured  beyond  a  certain  amount.     Mathew,  J.,  held  that 
Co.  of  Trieste  ^q  warranty  was  not  broken  by  the  owner  taking  out  a  new 
policy  to  cover  the  probable  deficiency  upon  a  policy  effected 
with  an  underwriter  who  had  become  insolvent,  although 


(q)  IM,  ^^- 
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tiiereby  the  total  nominal  insnrance  exceeded  the  amount    Sect.  687. 
limited  in  the  warranty  (a), 

A  policy  on  "  hull  and  machinery  "  contained  the  proviso,  Koddiok  p. 
"  5,000/.  warranted  uninsured,"  and  the  question  was  whether  Mut"lnl^^Co 
the  assured  had  broken  this  warranty  by  effected  "  p.p.i."  or 
"  honour  "  policies  on  disbursements.  Kennedy,  J.,  held  that 
such  policies,  although  void  at  law,  were  an  infringement  of 
the  warranty  (t).  '^  The  main,  if  not  the  whole,  object  of  the 
warranty,''  said  the  learned  judge,  "  is  to  give  the  insurer  a 
pledge  of  the  good  faith  of  the  assured,  and  of  his  diligence 
in  preserving  the  thing  assured  by  reason  of  his  remaining 
his  own  imderwriter  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  warranty. 
•  .  .  .  Looking  alike  at  the  obvious  aim  of  such  a  warranty 
as  this  and  the  fair  meaning  of  the  word  *  uninsured '  in  a 
oommeroial  document  of  this  kind,  as  it  must  be  taken  to 
have  been  imderstood  both  by  assurer  and  assured  by  the 
light  of  their  common  knowledge  of  the  universal  treatment 
of  an  ^  honour '  policy  in  the  insurance  world,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  dause  ought  to  be  construed  as  a  warranty 
by  the  plaintiff  that  as  to  5,000/.  he  was  not  covered  by  any 
such  insurance  as  is  treated  in  practice  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  commercial  men  as  an  efiectual  insurance."  The 
learned  judge,  however,  held  that  the  policies  on  disburse- 
ments did  not  cover  the  subject-matter  of  the  policy  on  "  hull 
and  machinery,"  and  therefore  did  not  infringe  the  warranty. 
On  this  ground  his  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (u),  where  both  Lord  Esher  and  Smith,  L.  J.,  expressly 
reserved  their  opinion  on  the  point  whether  the  warranty 
oould  be  infringed  by  an  insurance  which  is  a  nullity  at  law. 


{«)  General  Ins,  Go.  of  Trieste  v, 
Cory,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  335.  A  time 
polioy  on  a  tog  was  exprened  to  be 
Toid  if  she  was  insured  for  more  than 
860,000  doUazB.  The  policy  did  not 
ooTBT  narigation  outside  ol  certain 
limits.  The  tog  went  on  a  Yojage 
outside  these  limits,  and  a  polioy  was 
taken  out  to  supplement  her  insor- 


anoes,  which  were  for  the  full  amount. 
It  was  held  that  the  warranty  was 
not  broken.    St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine 

Ins.  Co.  V.  Eniokerbooker  (1899),  93 

F.  931. 

{t)  Boddick  v.  Indemnity  Mutual 
Mar.  Ins.  Ck>.,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  836. 

{u)  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  380. 
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extend  to 
tjtfaiiiAr  not 


Hjdeir. 


Bmwmtunoii 
of  different 
Uadeof 
wftrrmotlee 
fanpoeeible. 


In  the  case  of  a  ship  insaied  ^  in  anj  lawful  trade,"  it  hss 
been  held  that  the  woris  **  lawful  trade  "  must  he  confined  to 
the  trade  on  which  the  ship  was  sent  hj  her  owners,  and 
therefore  that  the  assored,  who  had  sent  her  on  a  lawful 
voyage,  was  not  prednded  from  recoTering  for  a  loss  ocea- 
mrmed  hj  her  being  barratrously  employed  by  the  master 
in  a  smnggling  trade  (r*. 


688*  Althoog^  on  the  one  hand,  the  literal  folfilment  of  a 
warranty  is  strictly  reqmred,  yet,  on  the  oOier,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  nothing  beyond  a  bare  and  literal  fulfilment  can 
be  reqtiired.  A  warranty  will  not  be  extended  by  constmo- 
tion  to  include  anything  not  necesaaiily  implied  in  ita  tenns. 
Thus,  where  there  was  a  wairanty  *^that  the  ship  should 
have  twenty  guns/'  and  it  appeared  that,  although  in  &ct 
the  ship  had  twenty  guns,  yet  she  had  only  twenty-fiye  men, 
a  number  quite  short  of  the  neceasaiy  complement  for  twenty 
guns,  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  this  warranty  did  not  imply 
that  she  should  carry  a  competent  number  of  men  to  work 
t)ie  guns ;  and  therefore,  as  there  was  no  ground  to  impute 
fraud,  that  the  wairanty  had  been  sufficiently  complied 
with  (x). 

639.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
diiferent  kinds  of  stipulation,  which  the  yarjring  exigencies  of 
commerce  may  induce  parties  to  introduce  into  contracts  of 
insurance.  We  will  therefore  only  discuss  some  of  the  most 
important  ones.  In  the  United  States,  from  the  grea,t 
number  of  their  ports  and  the  great  variety  of  their  tribunab, 
the  decisions  upon  the  effect  of  sudi  occasional  clauses  and 


(fr)  Harelock  v.  Huicill  (1789),  8 
T.  B.  277.  Bamtry  wm  a  peril 
expreedy  ineored  against  by  the 
poUoj ;  bat  that  would  hare  been 
of  no  avail  in  case  the  Gonxt  had 
held  that  there  had  been  a  breach  of 
the  warranty.  Hore  v.  Whitmore 
(1778),  2  Cowp.  784 ;  ants,  s.  635. 


(x)  Hyde  v.  Bmoe  (1782),  3  Doogl. 
213 ;  1  Mftrwban,  Ina.  354.  It  may 
be  qaeetioned  whether  sadh  a  war- 
ranty would  now  be  oonetrued  in  a 
manner  which  might  make  it  naeleaa. 
The  tendepcy  in  the  recent  caaea  cited 
abore  ia  to  oonaider,  in  conatruing 
a  warranty,  the  object  which  the 
parties  had  in  view. 
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pectiliar  stipnlatioiis  have  been  proportionally  numerous,  and    Sect.  689. 
may  be  found  oollected  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
Phillips  (y). 

Warranties  which  restrict  the  navigation  of  a  ship  to  Warrantiefl 
certain  geographical  limits,  or  exclude  certain  voyages  or  navigation 
localities,  either  entirely  or  at  certain  periods,  are  frequently  ^tg. 
inserted  in  time  policies  (s). 

Such  warranties  are  often  contained  in  rules  of  the  mutual 
insurance  associations,  expressly  incorporated  in  the  policies 
of  the  associations.  Thus,  one  of  the  rules  of  such  an  associa- 
tion was  as  follows :  "  Ships  not  to  sail  from  any  port  to  any 
port  in  the  Belts  between  the  20th  of  December  and  15th  of 
February."  The  Court  held,  first,  that  this  was  a  warranty,  not 
an  exception;  secondly,  that  the  word  "to"  meant  "towards," 
according  to  its  general  construction  in  sea  policies,  bills  of 
lading,  &c.,  and  that  therefore,  as  the  vessel  had  left  New- 
4  oastle-on-Tyne  on  the  8th  of  February  for  a  port  in  the 
Bdtfl,  the  warranty  was  infringed,  though  she  never  arrived 
there  {a). 

The  two  following  oases  may  also  be  cited  with  reference 
to  the  construction  of  warranties  excluding  certain  geogra- 
phical limits : — 

A  policy  contained  the  following  warranty :  "  Not  allowed 
under  this  policy  to  enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  before 
the  25th  day  of  April,  nor  to  be  in  the  said  Gulf  after  the 
15th  day  of  November;  nor  to  proceed  to  Newfoundland 
after  the  1st  day  of  December  or  before  the  15th  day  of  March 
without  payment  of  additional  premium  and  leave  first 
obtained."  The  ship  left  Montreal  for  Newfoundland  on  the 
16th  of  November,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  she  was  lost 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     It  was  contended  for  the 

(y)  1  FhiUipe,  Ina.  o.  ix.  a.  9.  tion  of  entering  it,  was  driyen  about, 

(«)  A watrantynot  to  lue  a  certain      *°*^  anchored  a  mile  from  the  river, 


/ 


river  iras  reoently  held  in  the  United 


where  she  was  lost.     Thames  and 

Mersey  Marine  Ins.  Ck>.  v.  O'Connell 
States  to  be  broken  when  the  ship      ^^g^gj^  gg  j,  ^^^ 

insnzed  came  to  a  buoy  near  the  («)  OoUedge  v,  Harty  (1861),  6 

entnnoe  of  ^e  river  with  the  inten-      Exch.  205 ;  20  L.  J.  Ex.  146. 
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Sect.  689.  assured  that  the  first  part  of  the  warranty  had  no  application 
to  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  as  the  ship  had  sailed 
before  the  1st  of  December  he  could  recover.  The  Privy 
Ctoimcil,  however,  held  that  the  true  construction  of  the 
warranty  was,  that  the  vessel  was  neither  to  be  in  the  Ghilf  of 
St.  Ijawrenoe  after  the  15th  of  November  nor  to  proceed  to 
Newfoundland  from  any  port  after  the  1st  of  December. 
This  is  obviously  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
warranty  (6). 

A  time  policy  contained  the  dause :  "  Warranted  no  St. 
Lawrence  between  the  1st  October  and  the  1st  April.'*  The 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  held  that  the  warranty  applied 
only  to  the  river  of  that  name,  and  not  also  to  the  gulf,  on 
the  grounds  (1)  that  the  warranty  was  ambiguous ;  (2)  that 
no  usage  had  been  proved  by  which  to  construe  it ;  (3)  that 
a  penal  clause  was  to  be  construed  contra  proferentes.  Lord 
Craighill  dissented,  saying  that  "  No  St.  Lawrence,"  from 
the  comprehensive  use  of  the  negative,  meant,  according  to 
the  natural  import  of  the  words,  neither  river  nor  gulf.  With 
this  dissenting  judgment  the  editors  respectfully  agree  (c). 

The  limit  of  the  Port  of  London  for  ships  clearing  out- 
wards is  at  Gfravesend ;  if,  therefore,  goods  should  be  war- 
ranted as  having  been,  or  to  be,  exported  from  London  on  or 
before  a  given  day,  such  warranty  would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  the  ship  had  cleared  out  at  Oravesend  on  or  before  the 
day  (rf). 


Warranty  of 
safe^at  a 
paridonlar 
time  and 
place. 

Warranty 
that  ship  ifl 
"weU"  ona 
^yen  day. 

Blaokhorst 
V.  Oockell. 


640.  In  order  to  protect  himself  from  liability  for  any  loss 
before  a  given  day,  the  underwriter  frequently  causes  a  war- 
ranty to  be  inserted  in  the  policy  that  the  ship  was  "  all  safe," 
or  "  well,"  on  the  day.  The  following  case  will  sufficiently 
show  the  operation  of  this  warranty. 

Qoods  were  insured  ^^  lost  or  not  lost,"  and  at  the  foot  of 


(b)  Provindal  Ins.  Co.  of  Canada 
v.  Leduc  (1874),  L.  B.  6  P.  C.  224. 

(e)  Dryer  9.  BirreU  (1883),  10  Ct. 
of  8688.  Cas.  (4th  Ser.),  585. 


{d)  So  deoided  on  a  lioenBe  to  ex- 
port. Williams  v,  Marshall  (1815), 
6  Taunt.  390;  2  Marsh.  B.  292; 
see  also  2  Park,  Ins.  692,  693. 
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the  policy  was  written  "warranted  well  December  9th,  Sect. 640. 
1784 ;"  the  policy  was  subscribed  by  the  defendant  between 
one  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  named  in 
the  warranty,  and  the  ship  had  been  lost  at  eight  o'clock  the 
same  morning.  "  We  are  all  of  opinion,"  said  Lord  Kenyon, 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  "  that  if  the  ship  were 
well  at  any  time  on  that  day  it  is  sufficient,  and  that  the 
defendant  is  consequently  liable  "  (e). 

A  warranty  that  the  ship  was  "  in  port "  on  a  given  day  "  In  port" 

•  *  on  &  giYffli 

IS  construed  in  the  same  way.    Where  the  following  words  day. 
were  written  transversely  on  the  margin  of  a  policy,  "  in  port  ^^^^'^ 
20th  July,  1776,"  Lord  Mansfield  held,  that  this  was  a  war- 
ranty that  the  ship  should  be  in  port  on  that  day ;  and  there- 
fore, as  it  was  proved  that  the  ship  had  sailed  on  the  18th  of 
July,  he  held  the  policy  void  (/). 

Where  a  policy  was  effected  on  a  ship  against  fire  for  one 
month,  on  the  terms  that  she  should  be  ^'safe  moored  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour  "  during  the  time.  Lord  Ellenbprough 
held,  that  this  policy  was  not  avoided  by  the  ship's  being 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  another  for  the  more 
oonvenient  purpose  of  repairs  and  taking  in  her  cargo,  she 
having  been  safely  moored  at  every  part  of  the  harbour  she 
was  so  moved  to  (g). 

In  a  time  policy,  where  the  terminus  a  quo  is  not  mentioned,  Diatmcticm 
but  the  insurance  is  intended  to  cover  the  ship  on  any  voyage  and  voyage 
during  the  time,  the  warranty  that  the  ship  is  "  in  port "  will  c^iw^", 
be  satisfied  by  the  ship's  being  in  any  port  on  the  day  speci-  ^"liter. 
fied.    But  in  policies  ^^  at  and  from  "  a  given  terminus,  the 
general  words  ^'  in  port "  must  be  construed  as  referring  to 
the  port  where,  under  the  policy,  the  voyage  is  made  to  com- 
mence, and  the  warranty  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  ship 
was  in  that  port  on  the  specified  day.    Thus,  where  a  ship 

W  BlaoUmrst  v,  CockeU  (1789),  3      Northern  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1888),  13 

T.E.360.  App.Caa.  717. 

(/)  Kenyon  v,  BerUxon  (1778),  1 

Dongl.l2.n.  On  the  qoertion  when  ^)  ^'^'^  "■   ^'^'^  (""T). 

a  ahip  is  "in  port,"  see  Hnnter  r.  «»<»d  in  Selw.  N.  P.  939,  13th  ed. 
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Sect.  040.  was  insured  "  at  and  from  Hamburg  to  Vigo,"  with  a  war- 
ranty that  she  was  "  in  port  on  the  19th  October,  1825,"  and 
it  appeared  that  the  ship  on  that  day  was  in  the  port  of  Cux- 
hayen,  ninety  miles  below  Hamburg,  and  also  on  the  river 
Elbe,  but  without  the  limits  of  the  port  of  Hamburg,  Lord 
Tenterden  held  that  this  was  not  a  compliance  with  the  war- 
raniy:  his  Lordship  remarked,  that  ^4f  the  assured  had 
merely  meant  to  stipulate  that  the  ship  was  in  port  some- 
where or  other,  as  distinct  from  being  at  sea,  on  the  day 
specified,  he  should,  under  such  a  form  of  policy,  have  war- 
ranted that  the  ship  was  '  all  safe,'  or  ^  well,'  on  the  19th  of 
October"  (A). 

Warranty  as        641.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most  general  of  all 

to  time  of  ,  ,  , 

sailing.  express  warranties  is  that  which  either  alleges  that  the  ship 

has  sailed,  or  stipulates  that  she  shall  sail  on,  before,  or  after 
a  given  day. 

Summer  and        In  almost  all  voyages  the  year  for  the  purposes  of  insurance 

'win'ter  zifllEfl  ^    v^  •'  ^      *. 

is  divided  into  two  periods  of  time,  all  risks  commencing 
within  one  portion  of  the  year  being  called  mnfer^  or  out  of 
season^  rtsksy  and  those  commencing  within  the  other  being 
called  summer  J  or  in  season,  risks.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
West  India  trade,  all  risks  commencing  between  the  12th  of 
January  and  the  1st  of  August  are  called  summer  risks; 
those  commencing  between  the  1st  of  August  and  the  12th  of 
January  winter  risks.  The  amount  of  danger  incurred  in  one 
of  these  periods  is  found  by  experience  to  be  greater  than  in 
the  other,  and  the  amount  of  premium  asked  for  insuring  a 
winter  risk  is  proportionately  higher  than  for  a  summer  risk. 
When  an  insurance  is  effected  "  at  and  from  "  a  port,  the 
ship  is  protected  during  her  stay  at  the  port ;  in  such  policies 
it  becomes  additionally  desirable  for  the  underwriter  to  limit 
his  responsibility  by  fixing  some  definite  day  after  which  he 
will  not  be  liable  imless  the  ship  have  actually  sailed  on  her 
voyage  (t).    For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  upon  the  general 

(A)  Colby  1^.  Hunter  (1S27),  1  Mood.         (i)  Beckwithv.  Sydebotham  (1807), 
&  Malk.  81.  1  Gamp.  116. 
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principles  already  laid  down,  the  Courts  have  been  exceedingly    Beet.  641 . 

rigorous  in  requiring  the  most  exact  and  literal  fulfilment  of 

the  warranty  to  sail  on,  before,  or  after  a  given  day.     Thus, 

as  we  have  abeady  seen,  even  an  irresistible  force,  though  one 

of  the  perils  insured  against,  will  not  excuse  a  non-compliance 

with  this  warranty,  so  as  to  enable  the  assured  to  recover  for 

a  loss  happening  after  the  day  limited  for  sailing  (A:). 

It  may  obviously  be  as  important  that  the  voyage  should  To  Fail 
not  be  commenced  till  after  the  winter  risk  ends  as  that  it  giyen  day. 
should  not  be  deferred  until  the  winter  risk  commences.  A 
stipulation,  therefore,  that  the  ship  shall  sail  after  a  given 
day  and  before  another  day,  must  be  complied  with  quite  as 
strictly  as^a  stipulation  to  sail  on  or  before  a  given  day.  A  Vezian  v. 
ship  insured  *^  at  and  from  Martinique  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
with  liberty  to  touch  at  Ghiadaloupe,"  was  "  warranted  to  sail 
after  the  12th  of  January,  1778,  and  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
August,  1778  "  :  the  ship  sailed  from  Martinique  to  Ghiada- 
loupe  long  before  the  12th  January,  1778,  intending  to 
return  to  Martinique;  finding,  however,  a  fuU  cargo  at 
Guadaloupe,  she  never  did  so,  but  sailed  direct  from  that 
island  for  Havre.  The  policy  was  held  void  because  the  ship 
had  sailed  from  Martinique  before  the  12th  of  January, 
contrary  to  the  warranty  (/). 

642.  Where  a  ship  is  insured  ^'  at  and  from "  an  island.  Sailing  from 
the  whole  island  is  considered  as  one  terminus  a  quo^  the  ship 
under  the  word  "at"  is  protected  in  coasting  round  the 
island  from  port  to  port,  and  is  not  considered  as  having 
sailed  on  her  voyage  till  she  has  entirely  cleared  away  from 
the  island  with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  directly  for  the 
terminus  ad  quern.  Hence  where  a  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from  Croickahank 
Jamaica  to  London,"  was  warranted  to  sail  "  after  the  12th 
of  January,  and  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August,"  and  it 
appeared  that  the  ship,  directly  she  had  finished  her  loading 

(k)  Hore  V.  Whitmore  (1778),   2  ^^  y^^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^j^  ^  j^^ 

Ck>wp.  784.     Bee,  as  to  thiB  oaae,        ,   „  x      «*/.««,_  «*^  -*. 
ante  B   635.  ^*^»  ^"*  ^^ '      ^**'  ^^^'  ^^^' 
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Sect.  642. 


Distanotion 
between  a 
warrantj  "  to 
sail"  and 
"to  sail 
from**  or 
« to  depart 
from"  a 
termmos. 

Constrootion 
of  a  general 
warranty 
"to  Ban." 


Warranty 
"to  sail '^^ 
in  a  policy 
''at  and 
from"  a 
district. 


at  Port  Maria,  in  Jamaica,  and  before  the  12th  of  January, 
sailed  for  Port  Antonio,  an  aeoustomed  rendezvous  in  the 
same  island,  intending  to  wait  there  for  convoy,  and  was 
lost  in  going  thither :  it  was  held,  that  this  sailing  from  port 
to  port  was  not  a  sailing  on  the  voyage  within  the  meaning  of 
the  warranty,  and  therefore  that,  although  before  the  12th  of 
January,  it  was  no  breach  thereof  {m). 

643.  Considerable  nicety  has  been  shown  in  determining, 
under  the  varjdng  circumstances  of  different  cases,  whether  a 
warranty  to  sail  has  been  complied  with ;  and  the  Courts 
have  put  a  different  interpretation  on  a  general  warranty  "  to 
sail "  (without  more),  and  on  a  warranty  "to  sail  from,"  or 
"  to  depart  from,"  a  named  terminus. 

rirst,  with  regard  to  the  general  warranty  "  to  sail "  on  or 
before  a  given  day,  the  general  principle  established  by  the 
cases  is  this :  if  a  ship,  so  warranted  "  to  sail,"  quits  her 
moorings  on  or  before  the  day  limited  in  the  warranty,  and, 
being  then  perfectly  ready  to  proceed  on  her  sea  voyage, 
removes,  though  only  to  a  short  distance,  with  the  bond  fide 
intention  of  at  once  prosecuting  such  voyage,  that  is  a  sailing 
within  the  meaning  of  the  warranty,  although  she  may  sub- 
sequently be  detained  till  after  the  limited  day  by  some 
imforeseen  delay ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ship,  at  the  time 
she  quits  her  moorings  and  sets  sail,  is  not  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete preparation  for  her  sea  voyage,  and  is  not  bond  fide 
intended  to  proceed  directly  and  immediately  upon  it,  this  is 
not  a  compliance  with  the  warranty.  In  short,  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  general  warranty  to  sail,  there  must  be  a  bond  fide 
commencement  of  the  voyage  insured  on  or  before  the  given 
day. 

644.  If  a  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from  "  an  island  or  other 
district  contedning  several  ports,  quits  her  moorings  and  sails 
from  any  one  of  such  ports  on  or  before  the  given  day,  in  a 
state  of  complete  readiness  for  her  sea  voyage,  and  with  a 


(m)  CmickBhank  v.  Jaason  (1810),  2  Taunt.  301. 
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real  intention  of  proceeding  directly  upon  it,  her  subsequent    Sect.  044. 
detention  at  another  of  such  ports  or  on  the  coast  of  the  island 
until  after  the  given  day  will  not  amount  to  a  breach  of  the 
warranty  to  sail,  if  such  delay  were  accidental  and  unforeseen. 

The  ship  "  Capel "  was  insured  "  lost  or  not  lost  at  and  Unforeeeea 
from  Jamaica  to  London,  warranted  to  have  sailed  on  or  BondTNutt. 
before  the  Ist  of  August."  The  ship,  being  completely  laden 
and  in  every  respect  prepared  for  her  voyage  to  London, 
sailed  from  St.  Anne's  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  on  the  26th  of  July,  for  Bluefields  (an  open  road- 
stead on  the  south  coast  of  the  same  island,  and  therefore  out 
of  the  ship's  direct  course  to  England)  in  order  to  join  convoy 
there ;  Bluefields  being  the  general  rendezvous  appointed  for 
convoy  for  all  ships  on  the  Jamaica  station.  She  arrived  at 
Bluefields  on  the  29th  of  July,  expecting  to  find  the  convoy 
then  ready  there ;  the  convoy,  however,  not  being  there,  the 
ship  was  detained  by  an  embargo,  under  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, unto,  the  6th  of  August,  when  she  finally  sailed  with 
the  convoy  for  England. 

Lord  Mansfield  and  the  whole  Court  of  "King's  Bench  were 
of  opinion  that  the  voyage  homewards  had  begun  from  St. 
Anne's,  and,  consequently,  that  the  ship  had  sailed  within 
the  meaning  of  the  warranty  when  she  left  St.  Anne's  Bay 
on  the  26th  of  July  (»).  "  The  great  distinction,"  Lord 
Mansfield  said,  '^  was  this,  that  the  ship  sailed  from  St.  Anne's 
for  England  by  the  way  of  Bluefields,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
voyage  from  St.  Anne's  to  Bluefields  with  any  object  or  view 
distinct  from  the  voyage  to  England.  If  the  captain,"  said 
his  Lordship,  '^  had  gone  first  to  Bluefields  for  any  purpose 
independent  of  the  voyage  to  England,  to  have  taken  in 
water  or  letters,  or  to  have  waited  in  hopes  of  convoy  coming 
there,  none  being  ready,  that  would  have  given  it  the  condi- 
tion of  one  voyage  from  St.  Anne's  to  Bluefields  and  another 
from  Bluefields  to  England"  (o). 

I  \  -D    jt      -KT  u.  iintTK  o  n W  See  2  Cowp.  608,  609.    See  an 

(n)  Bond  v.  Nutt  (1777),  2  Cowp.      .   \'  .   xv  *  ri_.  i. 

•  uiBtanoe  of  this  mine  case  of  Croiok- 

^^'  shank  r.  Jan6on<1810),  2  Taunt.  301. 
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Warranty 
may  be 
satisfied 
though  ship 
has  orders 
to  call  at 
another 
port  for 
despatbhes 


Thelluflson  v 
Fergusson. 


646.  The  true  question,  however,  seemfl  to  be  whether,  at 
the  time  of  sailing  from  the  port  of  olearanoe,  any  delay  was 
contemplated  or  intended  at  any  other  port  or  place  in  the 
island,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  direct  voyage  from 
the  port  of  clearance  to  the  termintM  ad  quern :  if  no  such 
delay  were  contemplated  or  anticipated,  an  imexpected  deten- 
tion at  such  other  port  or  place,  beyond  the  day  limited  in 
the  warranty,  will  not  amount  to  a  breach  thereof,  even 
though  the  captain,  at  the  time  of  sailing  from  his  port  of 
clearance,  had  positive  directions  to  pass  by  such  port  or  place 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  letters  or  despatches. 

A  French  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from  Qoiadaloupe  to 
Havre,"  and  "warranted  to  sail  on  or  before  the  31st  of 
December,"  sailed  from  Point  &  Pitre  (her  port  of  loading  in 
Ghiadaloupe)  on  the  24th  of  October,  being  then  completely 
loaded  and  provisioned,  and  duly  cleared  out  for  her  voyage 
to  France.  The  captain  had  by  the  greatest  exertions  sailed 
on  the  24th  in  order  to  join  a  convoy  which  was  advertised 
to  sail  on  the  25th  from  Basseterre  (a  fort  and  open  road- 
stead in  Guadaloupe  lying  directly  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage  to  France).  A  condition  had  been  inserted  in  his 
clearance  from  Point  d  Pitre,  that  he  should  pass  by 
Basseterre,  in  order  there  to  take  on  such  government  orders 
or  despatches  as  might  then  be  ready  for  Europe.  He  swore 
at  the  trial  that,  when  he  sailed  from  Point  a  Pitre,  he 
expected  to  find  a  convoy  at  Basseterre,  and  to  proceed 
immediately  with  it  on  his  voyage  without  any  interruption ; 
that  had  he  arrived  at  Basseterre  in  the  daytime,  as  he  had 
expected  to  do,  he  did  not  mean  to  drop  anchor  there  at  all, 
but  merely  to  send  in  his  boat  to  take  such  despatches  as 
might  then  be  ready ;  arriving,  however,  at  night,  and  too 
late  for  the  expected  convoy,  that  his  ship,  contrary  to  his 
anticipation,  was  detained  at  Basseterre  by  the  orders  of 
government  till  the  10th  of  January. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Court  of 
Sing's  Bench  unanimously  held,  that,  as  the  voyage  had  been 
bond  fide  commenced  when  the  ship  sailed  from  Point  k  Pitre 
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on  the  24th  of  October,  and  was  afterwards  stopped  by    Sect,  645, 
unforeseen  accident  at  Basseterre,  the  warranty  had  been 
complied  with  by  such  sailing  (p). 

Even  where,  at  the  time  of  sailing  from  his  port  of  clear-  Barler. 
ance,  the  captain  knew  of  the  embargo  and  sailed  into  it,  but 
swore  that  he  thought  the  embargo  was  only  meant  to 
prevent  ships  from  departing  without  convoy,  that  he  expected 
to  meet  with  convoy  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  that  the  embargo  would  thereupon  immediately  cease 
and  leave  him  to  pursue  his  voyage  the  same  day  without 
interruption ;  the  jury,  believing  this  evidence,  and  that  his 
departure  from  the  port  of  clearance  was  not  merely  colour- 
able in  order  to  answer  the  letter  of  the  insurance,  but  was 
in  pursuance  of  a  bond  fide  expectation  to  sail  at  once,  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  which  the  Court,  on  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  refused  to  disturb ;  though  they  admitted  that,  if 
the  captain  on  sailing  from  his  port  of  clearance  had  expected 
and  meant  to  wait  for  convoy,  it  would  not  have  been  a 
sailing  on  the  voyage  (9). 

646.  When  a  vessel  is  insured  ^^  at  and  from  "  several  or  Sailing  to 
all  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  with  a  warranty  to  sail  on  or  ^^^  ^^^^^7- 
before  a  given  day,  this  warranty  will  be  satisfied  by  her 
having  sailed  on  her  voyage  from  her  last  loading  port  in  the 
islands  on  or  before  such  day,  and  will  not  be  broken  by  her 
proceeding  to  another  of  the  islands  to  join  convoy,  and 
sailing  with  it  thence  after  the  day. 

Under  a  policy  "  at  and  from  Surinam  and  all  or  any  of  Wiyht ». 
the  West  Indian  Islands  (except  Jamaica)  to  London,"  with 
a  warranty  "to  sail  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August,"  the  ship 
sailed  from  Surinam,  where  she  had  cleared  out,  completely 
loaded  and  provisioned  for  the  homeward  voyage,  before  the 
day,  and  proceeded  to  Tortola  (which  was  not  out  of  her 
usual  course  to  England,  and  the  general  rendezvous  for 

{p)  Thellnsson  r.  Fergosson  (1780) ,      Dough  366,  in  notis, 
1  Doagl.  361.  See  also  TheUnaeon  v.  {q)  Earle  v,  Harris  (1780),  1  Dongl. 

Staplea,  and  Same  v,  Pigoa  (1780),  1      357 ;  Willee,  J.,  however,  diisented. 
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Sect.  646.  oonvoy)  in  order  to  join  convoy,  with  which  she  finally  sailed 
thence  after  the  day.  The  Court  held,  that  the  ship  had 
satisfied  her  warranty  by  sailing  from  Surinam  before  the 
day.  Lord  EUenborough  intimated  that,  as  Surinam  was 
proved  to  have  been  the  ship's  final  port  of  loading,  the  case 
was  the  same  as  though  that  place  only  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  policy  as  the  terminus  a  quo,  and  one  of  the  special 
jury  stated  that  such  was  the  construction  universally  put 
upon  these  policies  in  the  City  of  London  (r). 


State  of  the 
ship  which 
satififies  the 
warranty 
"tosaU." 


Ridsdale  v. 
Newnham. 


647.  In  all  cases  a  warranty  ^'  to  sail "  means  ^*  to  sail  on 
the  voyage  insured,"  and  nothing  can  amount  to  a  compliance 
with  this  warranty,  unless  on  or  before  the  day  the  ship  has 
broken  ground  in  a  state  of  perfect  fitness  and  prepaiution 
for  completing  her  sea  voyage  without  requiring  anything 
further  to  be  done,  and  with  the  intention  of  at  once  prose- 
cuting such  voyage. 

"  It  is  clear,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  **  that  a  warranty  to 
sail,  without  the  word  *  from,'  is  not  complied  with  by  the 
vessel's  raising  her  anchors,  getting  under  sail,  and  moving 
onwards,  unless  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  these  acts 
she  has  everything  ready  for  the  performance  of  tiie  voyage, 
and  such  acts  are  done  at  the  commencement  of  it,  nothing 
remaining  to  be  done  afterwards  "  (s). 

The  following  cases  illustrate  this  rule : — 

A  policy  "at  and  from  Portneuf "  (a  place  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  about  thirty  miles  above  Quebec)  **  to  London  " 
contained  a  warranty  "to  sail  on  or  before  the  28th  of 
October " :  on  the  26th  of  October  the  ship  dropped  down 
the  river  from  Portneuf,  where  she  had  completed  her 
loading,  to  Quebec  (the  first  place  at  which  she  could  obtain 
her  clearances),  with  a  crew  which,  though  sufficient  for  the 
river  navigation,  was  not  so  for  her  sea  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.    This  was  the  usual  mode  of  performing  voyages 


(r)  Wright  v,  Shifiner  (1809),  2 
Camp.  247 ;  S.  C,  11  East,  616. 


(«)  In  Lang  v.  Anderdon  (1824),  3 
B.  &  Gr.  499.  See  also  Thompson  v, 
Gillespie  (1866),  6  E.  &  B.  209. 
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from  the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (t).  She  arrived  Sect.  647. 
at  Quebec  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  but  did  not  complete 
her  crew  nor  obtain  her  clearances  at  the  Quebec  custom- 
house till  the  29th,  and  did  not  actually  leave  the  port  of 
Quebec  till  the  30th :  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  compliance 
with  the  warranty  (m). 

A  time  policy  was  effected,  subject  to  certain  rules,  one  of  Fitte^ew 
which  provided  "  that  vessels  should  not  sail  to  certain  ports  *''  "^^ 
of  British  North  America  from  ports  in  Ireland  after  the  1st 
of  September;"  and  another  (No.  9),  "that  the  time  of 
clearing  at  the  custom-house  should  be  deemed  the  time  of 
sailing,  provided  the  ship  were  then  ready  for  sea."  The 
plaintiff's  ship,  then  lying  in  the  Ballyshannon  liver 
under  charter  to  sail  to  Miramichi,  in  New  Brunswick  (a  port 
within  the  terms  of  the  rule),  was  cleared  at  the  Sligo  custom- 
house on  the  29th  of  August :  at  that  time  she  had  on  board 
the  whole  of  her  stores  and  provisions,  but  only  fifteen  tons 
of  baUast  instead  of  fifty.  The  reason  for  this  was  to  enable 
her  to  cross  the  bar  of  the  river,  which  she  could  not  have 
done  with  a  greater  weight  of  ballast ;  boats,  however,  were 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  waiting  outside  the 
bar  of  the  river  to  complete  the  ballasting  there,  and  this  they 
might  have  accomplished  before  dark  on  the  1st.  On  that 
morning,  however,  the  ship  struck  twice  before  she  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  bar;  and  the  master,  on  getting  outside,  instead 
of  then  taking  in  his  ballast,  put  across  to  Killybegs,  on  the 
other  side  of  Donegal  Bay,  in  order  to  see  what  damage  the 
ship  had  sustained :  she  was  not  injured,  and  the  ballasting 
was  completed  at  Killybegs,  but  not  till  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  ship  did  not  finally  sail  till  the  8th.    The 


{t)  See  BidBdale  v,  Sbedden  (1814), 
4  Camp.  108. 

(u)  BidBdale  v,  Newnham  (1815), 
4  Gamp.  Ill ;  S.  C,  3  M.  &  S.  466. 
See,  as  to  this  case,  the  remarks  of 
Willea,  J.,  in  Bouillon  v,  Lupton 
(1863),  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  37,  43,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  ratio  decidendi  of 


the  case  was  that  the  voyage  did  not 
oommenoe  till  the  yessel  left  Qnebec. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  royage  ooyered 
by  the  policy  included  the  passage 
down  the  river  from  Portneuf .  It  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  the  decision  with 
the  principle  laid  down  in  Bouillon 
V,  Lupton.    &eepostf  s.  648. 
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gect.  647.    Court  on  these  facts  held,  first,  that  the  warranty  not  to  sail 
after  the  1st  of  September  had  not  been  complied  with  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ship,  at  the  time  she  deared  out  at  Sligo, 
was  not  ready  for  sea  {x), 
Graham  v.  In  the  next  case  on  this  subject  the  policy  was  also  on 

time,  and  the  ship  was  "  warranted  not  to  sail  foreign  "  after 
the  time  limited  in  certain  club  rules.  She  was  bound  for 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Dublin,  and  the  last  day  for  sailing, 
by  the  club  rules,  was  th^  1st  of  September  ;  by  another  rule 
(No.  9)  it  was  declared  that  the  time  of  clearing  at  the  custom- 
house should  be  deemed  the  time  of  sailing,  provided  the 
ship  was  then  ready  for  sea.  On  the  31st  of  August  the 
ship,  then  lying  in  St.  George's  Dock,  Dublin,  was  cleared 
out  at  the  Dublin  custom-house :  at  that  time,  although  all 
her  crew  were  engaged,  she  had  not  on  board  a  sufficient 
oomplement  of  men  for  the  sea  voyage.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  September  the  ship,  with  the  same  incom- 
petent crew  on  board,  dropped  down  the  river  lifEey  to  the 
Pigeon  Hole,  a  place  within  the  Fort  of  Dublin,  where  she  lay 
at  anchor  the  rest  of  that  day.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the 
whole  crew  came  on  board ;  but,  the  wind  being  unfavourable, 
the  ship  did  not  sail  from  the  Pigeon  Hole  and  quit  the  Fort 
of  Dublin  till  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  Court  held,  first,  that  the 
warranty  not  to  sail  after  the  1st  of  September  was  not  satis- 
fied, because  on  that  day,  after  arriving  at  the  Figeon  Hole, 
the  ship  remained  stationary  and  did  not  proceed  to  sea ; 
secondly,  supposing  the  9th  rule  to  be  incorporated  by 
reference  into  the  policy,  that  the  ship  was  not  ready  for  sea 
on  the  31st  of  August,  when  she  cleared  at  the  custom-house, 
as  she  had  not  then  a  fuU  crew  on  board  (y). 

(x)  Pittegrew  v,  Pringle  (1832),  3  &  Ad.  1011.    With  regard  to  the 

B.  &  Ad.  514.  It  is  doubtful  whether  oonstruction  of  the  ninth  rule,  "  The 

this  case  is  not  open  to  the  same  time  of  olearing  at  the  oustom-house 

criticism  as  that  which  the  editors  to  be  deemed  the  time  of  eailing, 

have  Tentured  to  apply  to  Ridsdale  provided  the  ship  is  then  ready  for 

V,  Newnham,  tupra,  sea/*  the  whole  Court,  with  the  ex- 

(y)  Graham  v,  Barras  (1834),  6  B.  oeption  of  Littledale,  J.,  held,  that 


on 
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648.  When,  however,  a  voyage  consists  of  difEerent  parts,    Sect.  648. 
su^h  as  a  river  and  a  sea  voyaipe,  and  the  usual  course  of  Warranty 

.  .  .        "tosail**^ 

navigation  is  to  perform  them  with  different  crews  or  equip-  a  voyage  in 
ments,  the  warranty  on]^  requires  the  vessel  to  sail   on  the  ®^®®- 
earlier  stage  in  the  condition  in  which  that  part  of  the  voyage 
is  nsuaUy  performed. 

A  ship,  warranted  to  sail  on  a  voyage  from  Lyons  to  Galatz 
on  or  hefore  the  15th  of  August,  left  Lyons  on  the  24th  of 
July  folly  equipped  for  her  river  voyage,  but  with  only  a 
river  captain  and  crew,  and  without  her  masts,  anchors,  and 
other  parts  of  her  tackle  necessary  for  the  sea  voyage ;  this 
being  the  usual  course  of  navigation.  She  took  on  board  her 
sea  captain  and  some  of  her  sea  crew  at  Aries,  and  completed 
her  crew  and  equipment  at  Marseilles,  whence  she  sailed  on 
the  23rd  of  August.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  that 
she  had  complied  with  the  warranty  (s). 

649.  If  the  ship  had  broken  ground  on  her  sea  voyage,  Involimtaiy 
and  once  got  fairly  under  sail  for  her  pla^e  of  destination,  on  after  the  sea 
or  before  the  day  limited  in  the  warranty,  though  she  may  ^^S^i^S 
have  gone  ever  so  little  a  way,  and  she  afterwards  put  back  ^^  ^Seat. 
from  stress  of  weather,  or  apprehension  of  an  enemy  in  sight, 
or  be  stopped  by  an  embargo,  or  be  in  any  way  afterwards 
detained,  yet,  as  there  was  a  beginning  to  sail  on  the  voyage 
insured,  on  or  before  the  day,  the  warranty  will  be  held  to 
have  been  complied  with  (a). 

650.  The  ship  need  not  proceed  to  any  distance  on  her  sea  The  ahip 
voyage  in  order  to  comply  with  a  general  warranty  to  sail ;  SSken*^^ 
yet  she  must  have  actually  quitted  her  moorings  and  broken  8«>»»d- 
ground  so  as  to  have  bond  fide  commenced  such  voyage  on  or 
before  the  specified  day. 

In  a  policy  on  sugars  "  at  and  from  Tobago  to  London,"  Nelson  v. 

Salyador. 

the  word  "  then"  must  be  referred  W  "^^  I^"^  Mansfield,  in  Bond  v. 

to  the  time  of  clearing.  ^'^^  (^^^7),  2  Cowp.  607.    And  see 

Thellusson   r.  Fergnsson  (1780),   1 
W  Bouillon  v.  Lnpton  (1863),  38      p^^^  3^^^  ^^  .^^  g^j  .  jj^j^  ^^ 

L.  J.  0.  P.  37.  Harrifl  (1780),  1  Dongl.  367. 
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Sect.  650. 


There  muat 
heAbondJSde 
oommenoe- 
mexit  of  the 
Toyage. 


Gookraner. 
Fisher. 


there  was  a  warranty  that  the  ship  should  sail  on  or  before 
the  10th  of  August :  the  ship  took  out  her  clearances  for 
London,  on  the  voyage  insured,  on  the  9th  of  August ;  and 
on  the  10th  had  finally  completed  her  loading  and  got  her 
passengers  on  board.  The  ship  was  at  that  time  moored  in 
Tobago  Bay  with  a  bower  anchor  and  a  stream  anchor,  and 
there  was  no  impediment  to  her  sailing  but  the  wind.  The 
stream  anchor  was,  in  fact,  raised  that  day ;  some  of  the  sails 
were  set,  and  the  vessel  moved  forward  about  thirty  fathoms 
by  heaving  in  that  quantity  of  the  cable  of  the  bower  anchor: 
when,  however,  they  were  about  to  heave  the  bower  anchor 
the  captain  observed  so  heavy  a  swell  setting  into  the  bay 
that  he  desisted,  being  fearful,  if  he  departed  that  day,  that 
he  should  be  lost  in  getting  out.  Next  morning,  the  11th, 
she  got  under  weigh,  and  finally  left  the  port,  having  had  no 
communication  with  the  shore  after  the  morning  of  the  10th. 
Lord  Tenterden  held  that  this  was  not  a  compliance  with 
the  warranty  (6). 

661.  Not  only  must  the  ship  be  actually  moved  from  her 
moorings  on  the  day  named,  but  this  must  be  done  with  the 
bond  fide  intention  of  forthwith  prosecuting  the  voyage,  and 
not  merely  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  complying  with  the 
warranty. 

A  time  policy  contained  a  warranty  that  the  ship  should 
not  sail  for  British  North  America  after  the  16th  of  August. 
On  that  day  the  ship  was  lying  in  a  dock  in  Dublin  Harbour, 
bound  for  Quebec,  and  it  was  impossible  from  the  state  of 
the  wind  to  go  to  sea ;  but  the  vessel  was  hauled  out  of 
dock  and  warped  down  the  river  about  half  a  mile  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  At  the  time  when  the  vessel  was 
thus  moved  the  master  and  crew  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  to  sea  on  that  day.  It  was  held,  that  if  the  master's 
intention  in  moving  the  vessel  was  solely  to  comply  with  the 
warranty,  his  proceeding  was  not  a  compliance  therewith ; 
but  that  if  his  intention  was  to  put  his  vessel  in  a  more 

(h)  NeUon  r.  Salvador  (1829),  Mood.  &  ICalk.  309 ;  8,  C,  Dans,  k  LI.  219. 
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fayonrable  situation  for  the  Broseoution  of  the  voyage,  the    Sect.  651. 
warranty  was  satisfied,  even  though  the  intention  to  oomply 
therewith  was  part  of  his  motive  for  moving  the  vessel.    As 
the  jury  had  not  found  what  the  captain's  intention  in  fact 
was,  the  Court  ordered  a  new  trial  on  this  point  {c). 

On  the  new  trial  the  jury  found  that  the  master  and  orew 
intended  to  put  themselves  in  a  better  position  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  voyage,  and  not  merely  to  fulfil  the  warranty; 
at  the  same  time  they  found,  that  at  the  time  when  the  ship 
quitted  the  dock  they  knew  it  was  impossible  to  go  to  sea 
that  day.  On  this  verdict  the  Court  of  Exchequer  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  the  Court  of  Error  confirmed 
their  judgment,  on  the  ground  "  that  the  facts  clearly  showed 
that  the  ship  was  in  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage  on  the  l'5th 
of  August,  having  on  that  day  mada  a  movement,  though 
in  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  sea,  and  over 
the  sea  to  North  America  {d). 

Similarly  when  the  warranty  is  that  the  ship  shall  not  sail  Sea  Ins.  Co. 
before  a  certain  day,  and  she  quits  her  moorings  before  that  ' 
day  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  voyage,  the  question 
whether  the  warranty  has  been  broken  depends  on  the 
purpose  for  which  she  was  moved.  Thus,  where  a  policy 
was  on  goods  in  ships  '^  sailing  on  or  after  the  1st  of  March," 
and  the  ship,  being  cleared  and  ready  for  sea,  was  moved 
500  yards  away  from  her  loading  berth  at  a  late  hour  on  the 
29th  of  February,  the  master's  only  object  being  to  keep  his 
crew  on  board  for  an  early  start  on  the  Ist,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  held  that  the  ship  had  not  sailed  before  the  1st  of 
March  (e). 

662.  We  proceed  now  to  notice  those  cases  which  have  Warranty 

"  to  deuart." 

been  decided  on  warranties  "  to  depart "  and  "  to  sail  from." 
Under  a  policy  "  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  fix)m  Memel  to  Moir  v. 

Royal  Exoh. 
Ass.  Go. 

{e)  Oookrane  v.  Fisher  (1834),  2  Or.       (1835),  1  Or.  M.  &  R.  809 ;  8,  C,  b 

k  U.  681 ;  8.  C,  4  Tyr.  424.  '^'  ^^^'  t       r.  ™         r,  onoi 

,^  rui^  ™  v        .  W  Sea  Ins.  Co.  «r.  Blogg,  [1898] 

(rf)  Oookrane  v.  JTidier,  in  enor      2  Q.  B.  898,  0.  A. 
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Sect.  659.  her  port  of  discharge  in  England,  warranted  to  depart  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  September,"  the  "Neptunus,"  having 
oompleted  her  loading  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  of 
Memel  on  the  9th  of  September,  in  a  state  of  perfect  readi- 
ness for  her  voyage,  hove  up  her  anchor  and  dropped  down 
the  river  with  the  intention  of  at  once  proceeding  to  sea ;  a 
change  of  wind,  however,  obliged  her  to  lie  at  a  place  in  the 
river,  still  within  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  Memel,  imtil  the 
21st,  when  she  finally  got  to  sea.  Lord  EUenborough,  at  the 
trial,  although  he  admitted  that  the  ship  had  sailed  within 
the  meaning  of  a  general  warranty  "  to  sail,**  when  she  first 
broke  ground  on  the  homeward  voyage,  yet  held  that  a 
warranty  "  to  depart "  required  a  different  construction. 
^'  The  intention  of  the  insurers  must  have  been,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  that  the  ship  should  be  out  of  the  Port  of  Memel 
and  at  sea  by  the  given  day ;  but  she  was  still  in  the  port , 
and  therefore  the  warranty  was  not  complied  with"(/). 
The  Court  of  King's  Bench  supported  this  ruling  (g) ;  and 
in  another  action  on  the  same  policy,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  imanimous  judgment  of  that  Court  was  given  the 
same  way  (A). 


Warranty 
« to  sail 
from." 


Lang  9. 
Anderdon. 


653.  It  would  seem  that  a  warranty  '^to  sail  from"  a 
named  place  must  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  a 
warranty  "to  depart."  In  the  following  case  this  was 
admitted,  the  only  question  being  as  to  what  in  mercantile 
usage  were  the  limits  of  the  port  of  departure  with  reference 
to  ships  of  the  burden  of  that  insured. 

A  policy  was  effected  on  goods  "  by  ship  or  ships  "  at  and 
from  Demerara  to  London,  warranted  to  sail  from  Demerara 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  August.  Goods  under  this  policy 
were  shipped  on  board  a  vessel  of  small  burden,  then  lying 
in  the  river  of  Demerara,  opposite  the  town,  such  being  the 
proper  usual  place  of  loading  and  clearing  out  for  ships  of 


(/)  Moir  V.  Royal  Exdh.  Abb.  Co. 
(]  814),  4  Oamp.  84. 
(^)  8,  C.  (1815),  3  H.  &  S.  461. 


(A)  S.  C.  (1816),  6  Taunt.  240,  and 
1  Marsh.  B.  670. 
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her  tonnage.     On  the  Ist  of  August  the  ship  had  loaded,    Beet.  658. 

cleared,  unmoored  and  dropped  down  the  river  to  a  place 

beyond  it»  mouth.     It  appeared  that  although  ships  of  small 

burden  always  load  and  clear  out  as  and  where  this  ship  had 

done  so,  yet  large  vessels  only  take  in  part  of  their  cargo 

there,  and  do  not  complete  their  loading  or  obtain  their 

dearanoes  until  they  get  on  the  outside  of  a  shoal  which 

commences  about  three  miles  beyond  the  river  mouth.     The 

ship  in  question  did  not  get  to  the  outside  of  this  shoal  till 

the  3rd  of  August,  soon  after  which  she  was  lost.    Abbott, 

0.  J.,  and  the  Court  of   Bang's    Bench   held,  upon  this 

evidence,  that  as  the  ship  on  which  the  goods  were  actually 

loaded  had  dropped  down  the  river  beyond  its  mouth  on  the 

Ist  of  August,  nothing  further  being  then  required  to  be 

done  by  a  ship  of  her  size  before  proceeding  on  her  sea 

voyage,  she  must  be  considered  as  having  '^  sailed    from 

Demerara "    on    that    day,   within    the    meaning    of    the 

warranty  (i).  .. 

If,  indeed,  this  had  been  the  case  of  a  large  vessel,  which 
would  have  been  obliged,  after  dropping  down  the  river  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  to  take  in  a  further  part  of  her  cargo 
and  obtain  her  clearances  outside  the  shoal,  his  Lord- 
ship held  that  she  would  not  only  not  have  "sailed  from 
Demerara  "  within  the  meaning  of  this  warranty,  but  she 
would  not  even  "  have  sailed  "  within  the  meaning  of  a 
general  warranty  "  to  sail "  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  August. 

On  an  insurance  on  ship  "at  and  from  New  York  to  Barnes  v. 
Quebec,  during  her  stay  there,  and  thence  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  said  ship  being  warranted  to  sail  from  Quebec 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  November,"  the  Court  held,  that  the 
underwriters  were  liable  for  the  loss  of  the  ship  while  on  the 
voyage  between  New  York  and  Quebec,  after  the  Ist  of 
November :  they  held,  in  fact,  that  the  warranty  only  applied 
to  the  part  of  the  voyage  between  Quebec  and  England, 
not  to  the  part  between  New  York  and  Quebec  (A). 

(»)  Lang  «.  Andei^n  (1824),  3  B.  (k)  Balnea  v.  Holland  (1855),  10 

ft  Cr.  496.  Exob.  802 ;  24  L.  J.  Ezch.  204. 

VOL.  II.  3  c 
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Sect.  654. 

"Warranty  to 
Ball  with 
convoy. 


Wazranty  of 
neutraliiy. 


Ita  form. 


654.  In  order  to  avoid  running  a  dangerous  risk  in  time 
of  general  war,  it  was  very  usual,  while  the  state  of  war 
continued,  to  insert  an  express  warranty  in  the  policy,  that 
the  ship  should  sail  or  depart  with  convoy.  This,  like  every 
other  express  warranty,  was  held  to  require  a  strict  and 
literal  compliance. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  state  in  detail  the  cases 
decided  on  the  extinct  Convoy  Acts:  the  following  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  five  requisites  established,  by  the 
authority  of  these  cases,  as  being  essential  to  a  sailing  with 
convoy  : — (1)  It  must  be  with  the  regular  convoy  appointed 
^y  government  (/) ;  (2)  from  the  place  of  rendezvous 
appointed  by  government  (m) ;  (3)  it  must  be  convoy  for 
the  voyage  {n) ;  (4)  the  ship  insured  must  have  sailing 
instructions  (o) ;  (5)  she  must  depart  with  convoy,  and 
continue  with  it  till  the  end  of  the  voyage  unless  separated 
by  necessity  (/?). 

665.  During  the  maritime  wars  that  grew  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  it  became  important  for  underwriters  to 
ascertain  whether  the  ship  or  goods  insured  were  liable  to 
hostile  capture ;  and  to  avoid  this  risk  it  came  to  be  custo- 
mary, where  the  assured  wished  to  insure  his  property  as 
neutral,  for  the  underwriters  to  require  him  to  warrant  his 
ship  or  goods  to  be  neutral  property.  This  was  usually 
effected  by  inserting  in  the  policy  the  words  "warranted 
neutral,"  or  "warranted  neutral  property;"  or  sometimes, 
without  any  formal  clause  of  warranty,  by  describing  the 


(/)  Hibbert  i^.  Pigou  (1783),  2 
Park,  694,  700. 

(m)  Gk)rdon  i;.  Horley  (1780),  2 
Str.  1265 ;  Warwick  v.  Soott  (1814), 
4  Gamp.  62. 

(n)  It  is,  boweyer,  no  broach  of  the 
warranty,  when  oonyoy  is  appointed 
for  part  only  of  the  yoyage,  for  the 
ship  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  the 
Toyage  alone :  D'Egnino  v,  Bewioke 
(1795),  2  H.  Bl.  551. 


(o)  If,  boweyer,  she  has  pat  herself 
under  oonyoy,  and  the  master  cannot 
obtain  orders,  the  warranty  is  not 
broken :  Vardon  i;.  Wilmot  (17^4),  2 
Park,  696,  n.;  Victorin  v.  Cleeye 
(1779),  2  Str.  1250;  Webb  v.  Thomp- 
son (1797),  1  B.  &  P.  6 ;  Anderson  t^. 
Pitcher  (1800),  2  B.  &  P.  164. 

(p)  Lilly  r.  Ewer  (1779),  1  Dougl. 
72;  Jeflerey  v.  Legendra  (1691),  8 
Ley.  320 ;  Garth.  216 ;  2  Park,  707. 
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ship  or  goods  as  of  a  neutral  nation,  as,  '^  an  American  ship,"    Beet.  655. 
"  a  Dane,"  "  a  Swedish  brig,"  &c.,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  held  to  have  the  same  effect  as  any  formal  warranty 
of  neutrality  (q). 

656.  The  meaning  of  a  warranty  of  neutraUty  is  not  only  Meaning  of 
that  the  ship  or  goods  are  neutral-owned  at  the  time  the  of  neutnOitj. 
policy  is  effected,  but  that,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  conduct 
of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  they  shall  be  neutral  for  the 
purpose  of  being  protected  on  the  voyage;  and  therefore 
that  the  ship  shall  be  navigated  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  also  be  furnished  with  all  the  documents  and 
papers  which  are  the  evidences  of  neutrality,  and  of  her 
observance  of  the  regulations  of  those  international  treaties 
to  which  she  is  bound  to  conform  (r). 

If,  therefore,  when  the  policy  was  effected,  the  ship  or  goods  Instanoes 
were  not  owned  by  persons  either,  politically  speaking,  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  country  or  having  the  commercial 
character  of  subjects  of  such  country,  or  if  the  ship  were  not 
at  that  time  properly  documented  as  a  neutral  ship,  this  is 
a  breach  ab  initio  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  («)  :  so  also  if, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  ship  violate  the  laws  of 
blockade,  or  resist  the  right  of  search,  or  in  any  other  way 
conduct  herself  illegally  as  a  neutral  ship  so  as  to  forfeit 
her  character  of  neutrality,  this  is  equally  a  breach  of 
warranty  which  frees  the  underwriter  from  all  liability  on 
the  policy. 

The  warranty  of  neutrality,  however,  only  means  "  that  Assured  does 

-iji-xi-jj         ^^^  warrant 

things  beyond  the  control  of  the  assured  stand  so  at  the  time,  anything 
not  that  they  shall  continue  so : "  if,  for  instance,  at  the  time  control  after 
the  policy  is  made  the  property  warranted  neutral  be  really  ^^^"^ 
owned  by  neutrals,  it  wiQ  be  no  brecu^h  of  warranty  if  these 
parties  become  belligerents  by  the  subsequent  breaking  out 

(S)  Baring  v,  Claggett  (1802),  3  B.  (r)  1  Marshall,  Ins.  410 ;  1  PhiUips, 

&  P.  201 ;    Lothian  r.  Henderson  Ins.  s.  783. 

(1803),  iUd.  499 ;  Baring  v.  Christie  (#)  Baring  r.  Claggett  (1802),  3  B. 

(1804),  6  East,  898.  &  P.  201 . 

3c2 
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Sect.  656.  of  hostiKties  between  the  state  of  which  they  are  subjects  and 
another  state.  The  assured  warrants  that  the  ship  and  cargo 
are  neutral  when  the  policy  is  effected ;  he  does  not  warrant 
that  they  shall  continue  so  at  all  events  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  risk.  The  risk  of  future  war  is  undertaken  by 
the  underwriter  on  every  policy  (^).  In  fact,  the  assured 
only  pledges  himself  that  the  neutrality  of  the  ship  during 
the  risk  shall  not  be  forfeited  by  any  acts  or  omissions  of 
himself  and  his  agents  (u) ;  he  does  not  and  cannot  stipulate  for 
the  continuance  of  a  state  of  neutrality  over  which  he  himself 
has  no  control. 


Breaches  of 
the  warranty 
hj  want  of 
neutral 
ownership. 


Bomicil  and 
trading  in 
a  neutral 
country 
constitute 
neutraUty  for 
oommennal 
purposes. 


Tabbs  c'. 
Bendelaok. 


667.  All  property  warranted  neutral  must  be  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk,  and,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  assured 
or  his  agents,  must  continue  to  be  till  the  end  of  it,  neutral- 
owned — ^that  is,  must  belong  to  those  who  either  by  birth  or 
domicil  are  for  commercial  purposes  neutrals  {w). 

As  we  have  elsewhere  (x)  discussed  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  neutrality  for  commercial  purposes,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  this  place  shortly  to  recapitulate  the  principal  points 
as  to  neutral  ownership. 

The  great  principle  is,  that  all  men  take  their  commercial 
character  from  the  place  of  their  domicil.  "  All  persons  who 
reside  and  carry  on  business  in  a  country,  reaping  the  advan- 
tages of  its  trade  and  contributing  to  its  well-being,  must,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that 
country"  (y). 

Thus,  where  a  ship  "warranted  American"  belonged  at 
the  time  the  policy  was  effected  to  a  man  who,  though  a 
native-bom  American,  had  married  an  Englishwoman,  settled, 


(t)  Eden  v,  Parkinson  (1781),  2 
Dongl.  732  (a),  the  8.  P.  was  ruled 
in  Saloncci  v.  Johnson  (1786),  1  Park, 
169;  2  Park,  716,  and  confirmed  in 
Tyson  v,  Gumey  (1789),  3  T.  B.  477. 
It  would,  however,  be  open  to  an 
underwriter,  on  the  facts  of  Eden  v. 
Parkinson,  to  resist  the  claim,  not  on 
the  ground  of  any  breach  of  the 
warranty  of  nentndity,  but  because 
the  insurance  was  on  enemy's  pro- 


perty. 

(«)  Of.  Trinder  r.  Thames,  &c. 
Ins.  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114,  as  to 
the  acts  of  the  shipowner  and  his 
servants,  when  there  is  no  express 
warranty. 

(w)  Woolmer  v.  Muilman  (1763), 
1  W.  Bl.  427  ;  8,a,Z  Burr.  1419. 

(x)  See  Part  I.  Chap.  V. 

(y)  Per  Lord  Kenyon  in  Tabbs  v. 
Bendelaok  (1801),  4  Esp.  109. 
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and  was  canying  on  business  in  England,  where  for  the  last  Sect.  667. 
year  he  had  resided  with  his  family  without  quitting  it ;  the 
Court  held  that  this  ship^  though  documented  as  an  American, 
was  not  in  fact  an  American-owned  ship  within  the  true 
meaning  of  the  warranty,  or  so  as  to  be  protected  by  the 
American  flag  (2). 

On  the  other  hand,  property  belonging  to  the  bom  subject 
of  a  belligerent  state  will  be  considered  as  neutral-owned, 
within  the  meaning  of  a  warranty  of  neutrality,  if  its  owner 
be  residing  and  caixying  on  his  trade  in  the  neutral  state  at 
the  time  the  policy  was  effected  (a). 

It  has  been  solemnly  decided,  however,  in  the  United  ImmigTation 
States,  and  no  doubt  woidd  be  so  held  in  this  country,  that  a 
man  cannot  acquire  a  neutral  character  for  the  purposes  of 
commercial  protection,  or  so  as  to  make  his  property  neutral 
property,  by  leaving  a  hostile  and  establishing  himself  in  a 
neutral  oonmiryf  flagrante  bello  (6). 

668.  Wherever  a  man  may  reside  and  whatever  political  Property  con- 
character  he  may  have  by  birth,  whether  enemy,  neutral  or  ;:^^^t 
ally,  yet  if  during  war-time  he  keeps  up  a  commercial  estab-  ^^^. 
lishment  in  a  hostile  country  either  alone  or  in  partnership, 
all  property  connected  with  such  commercial  establishment  is 
liable  to  hostile  capture,  and  therefore  not  neutral  within  the 
meaning  of  a  warranty  of  neutrality  (c) . 

If,  however,  he  who  carries  on   business    both  in  the 


(s)  Tabbfl  V.  Bendelack  (1801),  4 
Eqp.  207 ;  8,  C,  8  B.  &  P.  207,  n.  A 
strong  caae,  as  it  appeared  that  the 
plftitittflP  had  an  animuf  reverUndi  to 
America  in  that  yery  ship  on  the 
termination  of  her  then  voyage.  See 
also  WUflon  v.  MarryaU  (1798),  8 
T.  B.  31;  M'Gonnell  r.  Hector 
(1802),  3  6.  &  P.  113  ;  The  Indian 
Chief  (1801),  3  C.  Bob.  12;  The 
.Anna  Gatherina  (1802),  4  G.  Bob. 
107 ;  The  Prandent  (1804),  5  G.  Bob. 
277. 

(«)  The  FostUion,  Hay  ft  MaifioH, 


246 ;  M'Connell  r.  Hector  (1802),  3 
B.  ft  P.  113;  The  Emanuel,  1  C. 
Bob.  249 ;  The  Abo  (1854),  Spinks' 
Prize  Gases,  42,  44. 

(h)  The  Dos  Hermanos  (1817),  2 
Wheaton,  76. 

(<?)  The  Vigilantia  (1798),  1 G.  Bob. 
1 ;  The  Susa  (1799),  2  G.  Bob.  251 ; 
The  Portland  (1800),  3  G.  Bob.  41. 
The  role  is  the  same  in  the  United 
States;  see  The  San  Jose  Indiano 
(1814),  2  Galliaon's  B.  268;  The 
Antonia  Johanna  (1816),  1  Wheaton, 
159, 
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xTop6ny 
not  wholly 
neutral* 
owned. 


Property  in 
transit  to  a 
belligerent 
country. 


belligerent  and  in  the  neutral  country  resides  in  the  latter, 
then,  whatever  may  be  his  national  character  by  birth,  his 
property  connected  with  his  trading  establishment  in  the 
neutral  country  will  be  neutral  for  the  purposes  of  protection 
against  hostile  capture,  and  therefore  within  the  meaning  of 
the  warranty  (d). 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  United  States,  and  apparently 
on  sound  principles  of  law,  that  under  a  warranty  of 
neutrality  the  property  must  be  wholly  owned  by  neutrals, 
and  therefore,  if  a  belligerent  be  interested  in  any  part 
thereof,  though  merely  as  cestui  que  trust,  this  falsifies  the 
warranty  (e). 

It  is  not,  however,  requisite  that  the  whole  cargo  should  be 
neutral-owned,  unless  it  be  all  protected  by  the  policy  which 
contains  the  warranty  of  neutrality  (/). 

669.  If  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  insurance 
be  in  transitu  or  in  course  of  consignment  from  a  vendor  to 
a  vendee,  it  is  not  enough,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  warranty  of 
neutrality,  that  the  property  be  neutral-owned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  transit ;  for  if  it  be  consigned  by  neutral 
owners  to  a  hostile  destination  in  pursuance  of  a  contract 
made  during  war,  it  is  liable  to  hostile  capture  while  in 
transit.  The  English  rule  is,  that  neutral  property  going  to 
be  delivered  in  the  belligerent  country,  and  under  a  contract 
to  become  the  property  of  the  belligerent  immediately  on 
arrival,  is  to  be  considered  as  belligerent  property  unless  the 
contract  was  made  in  time  of  peace  and  without  any  contemn 
plation  of  wax  (^). 


(d)  The  Portland  (1800),  3  C.  Rob. 
41 ;  The  Herman  (1802),  4  C.  Rob. 
228 ;  The  Jonge  Elassina  (1804),  5 
0.  Rob.  297. 

{e)  Murray  v.  United  Ins.  Ck>. 
(1801),  2  Johnson's  Gases,  168,  cited 
1  Phillips,  s.  790 ;  and  see  also  Gal- 
breath  V.  Gracy  (1805),  1  Washington 
G.  G.  R.  219 ;  1  FhiUips,  b.  788. 


(/)  Barker  r.  Blakee  (1808),  9 
East,  283.  See  S.  P.  in  Livingston 
r.  Haryland  Ins.  Go.  (1810),  6  Granoh, 
274,  and  Bayard  9.  Massachnsetts 
Fire  and  Mar.  Ins.  Go.  (1826),  4 
Mason,  256 ;  1  Phillips,  s.  789. 

(ff)  The  SaUy  (1795),  3  G.  Rob. 
300,  n. ;  The  Vrow  Margaretfaa 
(1799),  1  G.  Rob.  336;  The  Jan 
Frederick  (1804),  5  G.  Rob.  128. 
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It  was  held  to  make  no  difEerence  that  it  was  agreed  Sect.  650. 
between  the  neutral  consignor  and  the  belligerent  consignee 
that  the  goods  shall  be  at  the  risk  of  the  former  until 
delivered  (A).  Such  agreements  were  held  to  be  fraudxilent, 
as,  if  they  could  operate,  they  would  cover  all  belligerent 
property  while  at  sea,  since  the  risk  of  capture  would  be  laid 
alternately  on  the  consignor  or  consignee  according  as  the 
one  or  other  happened  to  be  neutral  (t). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  also  held,  though  in  apparent  Goods  in 
inconsistency  with  the  principle  of  the  last  rule,  that  goods  |^  belligmnt 
which  are  hostile  owned  at  the  commencement  of  the  transit  ©ountiy. 
do  not  acquire  a  neutral  character  by  a  neutral  destination ; 
the  principle  assumed  in  this  case  being  that  property  which 
has  a  hostile  character  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk 
cannot  change  that  character  while  it  is  in  tranaifu  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  capture  (k). 

The  rale,  in  short,  was,  that  if  either  neutral  goods  were 
shipped  with  a  hostile  destination,  or  hostile  goods  with  a 
neutral  destination,  by  virtue  of  any  contract  made  during 
war,  both  aUke  were,  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  in 
this  country  before  the  Declaration  of  1856,  liable  to  hostile 
capture,  and  neither,  therefore,  were  neutral  within  the  mean- 
ing of  a  warranty  of  neutrality. 

660.  It  was  also  held,  that  if  property  warranted  neutral  Waat  of 
consisted  of  colonial  produce,  it  must  be  either  of  neutral  origin, 
origin,  or  last  shipped  for  its  destination  from  a  neutral  port.  Colonial 
The  produce  of  a  belligerent  colony,  though  owned  by  a 
neutral,  was  thus  liable  to  hostile  capture  (/) ;  and  the  same 


{h)  The  Atlas  (1801),  8  C.  Bob. 
299. 

(t)  The  Courts  in  New  York  dis- 
sent from  this  role  altogether,  and 
their  Judges  haye  declared  it  to  be 
rather  *  *  a  rule  of  political  expedienoj 
than  of  international  law":  De 
Wolfl  V.  New  York  Firemen's  Ins. 
Co.  (1822),  20  Johnson,  B.  214;  8.  a, 
in  eiTor  (1823),  2  Cowen's  B.  56.  It 
should    be    stated,   howeveri    that 


Phillips  lays  down  the  law  as  in  the 
text,  merely  stating  this  case,  by  the 
way,  as  existing :  I  Phillips,  ss.  260, 
791. 
{k)  The  Sally  (1796),  3  C.  Bob. 

300,  n. ;  The  Atlas  (1801),  ibid,  299; 

The  Anna  Catherina(1802),  4  C.  Bob. 

107,  118. 

(/)  The  Phosnix  (1803),  6  C.  Bob. 

20 ;  per  Loid  Stowell,  ibid,  167. 
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Sect.  660.   consequence  followed  when  it  was  contracted  for  by  a  neutral 
before,  but  in  contemplation  of,  war  (m) ;  but  when  the  pro- 
duce was  delivered  before  war,  not  having 'been  contracted 
for  in  contemplation  thereof,  it  was  held  to  be  neutral  {n). 
Colonial  Jf^  however,  the  produce  waa  owned  by  neutrals,  and 

flhipped  from   exported  from  the  hostile  colony  to  a  neutral  country,  it  was 
pJrt."  deemed  neutral  during  its  subsequent  transit  upon  re-export- 

ation, even  to  the  mother  country. 

The  question  in  such  cases  always  was,  whether  there  had 
been  a  bond  fide  importation  into  the  neutral  country,  or 
whether  the  whole  transportation  from  the  colony  to  the 
mother  country  was  one  entire  voyage.  If  such  produce 
had  been  brought  into  the  ports  of  a  neutral  coimtry  and 
there  transhipped  immediately  on  arrival,  without  being 
landed ;  this,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  proof 
as  to  the  hostile  origin  of  such  produce,  was  held  enough  to 
satisfy  a  warranty  of  neutrality  (o).  So,  also,  landing  the 
produce  and  paying  the  duties  upon  it  at  the  neutral  port 
previous  to  its  transhipment  to  the  mother  country,  was  held 
sufficient  to  legalize  the  transaction  {p) ;  but  merely  touching 
with  such  produce  at  the  neutral  port,  and  there  paying  a 
nominal  duty,  was  not  enough  {q). 

Want  of  661.  In  order  to  be  neutral  within  the  meaning  of  the 

^najTai^'    Warranty,  so  as  to  be  protected  against  hostile  capture,  the 

P^J^j?'         ship  must  be  furnished  with  all  those  documents  and  proofs 

of  the  neutral  character  of  herself  and  her  cargo  required  to 

be  on  board,  either  by  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  nations 

or  by  the  regulation  of  international  treaties. 

The  principal  documents  and  proofs  of  neutrality  which 


(m)  The  Jan  Frederiok  (1804),  5  W.  Bl.  313 ;  The  Polly  (1800),  2  C. 

C.  Rob.  128.    See  also  The  Rends-  ^^«  361. 

borg  (1802),  4  C.  Rob.  121.              %  (^)  '^^  ^^^^  (l^^^^)'  «  C  Rob. 

_  Sol. 

(n)   The   Vrow   Anna   Oatiierina  (^j  rj^^  j^^^  ^^  ^  ^    ^^ 


(1804),  6  0.  Rob.  161.  338;  The  Maria  (1806),  Qnd.  365 ; 

(0)  See  Beiens  r.  Rnoker  (1761),  1      The  WfllJam  (1806),  ihid.  886. 
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the  law  of  nations  requires  in  eveiy  neutral  ship  are  stated    8eot«  661, 
by  Amould  to  be  the  following : — (r) 

1.  The  flag:  this  is  the  most  obvious  badge  of  the  national  The  flty , 
eharaoter  of  the  ship,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  she  is  liable 

as  against  herself  to  be  oonsidered  as  belonging  to  the  nation 
so  indicated  («).  A  ship  warranted  neutral  must  bear  no 
other  than  a  flag  that  was  neutral  at  the  commencement  of 
the  risk ;  and  a  ship  warranted  of  any  given  national  cha- 
racter must  bear  the  flag  of  that  and  of  no  other  nation. 

2.  The  passport,  sea-brief,  sea-letter  or  pass:  this  is  a  ThepMspoii 
oertifioate  granted  by  authority  of  the  neutral  state,  giving  ^  ■•••^•^**' 
permission  to  the  master  of  the  ship  to  proceed  on  the  voyage 
proposed,  and  declaring  that  while  on  such  voyage  the  sliip  is 

under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  state  {t).  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  a  neutral  ship  (u) ;  nor  is  any  vessel 
permitted  to  disown  the  national  character  ascribed  to  her 
therein  {x).  Its  form  is  frequently  and  variously  given  in  the 
commercial  treaties  contracted  between  different  states,  and 
must  therefore  vary  in  each  particular  case.  Usually  it  Its  usual 
specifies  the  name  and  residence  of  the  captain ;  the  name, 
property,  description,  tonnage,  and  destination  of  the  ship ; 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo ;  the  place  whence  it 
comes ;  its  destination,  &o. ;  but  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  on  these  points. 

3.  The  register  or  oertifioate  of  registry  is  also  an  important  The  reflriater 

or  otirtmoate 

(r)  The  papers  carried  on  board      the   goods :    The   Vreede   Soholtys  °  "fif**"7' 
Taiy  to  some  extent  aooording  to  the      (1804),  6  G.  Bob.  5,  n. 

BationaKtyofthesUp.    Foralutof  (,)  The Vigilantia (1798),  1  0. Hob. 

thedoenmentawhichmaybeexpected  jg.   ^^  y^^^  ^^       .^^^^.    ^ 

to  be  carried  by  ships  of  different  q  jjoV  5  „ 

states,  see  Professor  Holland's  offl-  *    >    * 

cial  Manual  of  Naval  Prize  Law,  M  1  Marshall,   Ins.  410,   citing 

52 59.  Hubner  de  la  Saisie  des  B&tlments 

{$)  The  Suooess  (1812),  1  Dodson,  neutres,  Pt.  ii.  chap.  8,  s.  10,  vol.  i. 

131 ;  The  Vrow  Elizabeth  (1803),  6  242. 

C.  Bob.  2;   The  Industrie  (1864),  (x)  The  VigUantia  (1798),  1  0.  Bob. 

Spinks'  Prize  Gases,  64.    It  most  be  13.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  goods : 

carefully  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  The  Vrow  Elizabeth  (1808),  6  G.  Bob. 

fheship  which  thus  takes  its  national  2 ;  The  Vreede  Soholtys  (1804),  ibid. 

bbaracter  from  the  flag  or  pass,  not  6,  n. 
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Baling  9. 
Claggete. 


lawful  prize,  yet  the  warranty  of  neutrality  was  broken  by 
her  having  sailed  from  London  to  Guernsey  without  a  pass- 
port (e),  "The  ship,"  said  Lord  Kenyon,  "under  this  war- 
ranty, was  not  only  not  to  be  liable  to  risks  arising  from 
her  not  beiog  American  property,  but  she  was  not  to  be 
liable  to  any  inoonyenienoe  or  impediment  arising  from 
her  not  being  in  the  condition  required  by  the  treaty  with 
France  "(^). 

The  following  case  shows  the  strictness  with  which  the 
Courts  will  exact  a  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
regulations.  In  this  same  treaty  the  sea-letter  is  required  to 
express  "the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or 
commander."  A  ship  "warranted  American"  had  a  sea- 
letter  running  as  follows : — "  Permission  has  been  granted  to 
George  Dominic,  master  of  the  ship  called  the  "  Mount 
Vernon,"  of  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  burden  of,"  &c. 
The  Court  held  that  the  name  of  the  town  in  the  sea-letter 
must  necessarily,  from  its  collocation,  be  referred  to  the  ship 
and  not  to  the  master,  and  that  the  warranty  of  neutrality 
was  consequently  forfeited  by  the  ship's  not  having  a  sea- 
letter  as  required  by  the  treaty  (/). 

In  the  same  case,  as  it  appeared  that  the  owner  of  the 
ship  had  not  been  naturalized  in  America,  and  his  ship 
consequently  had  not  acquired  the  privileges  conferred  upon 
registered  ships  of  the  United  States  by  the  American 
Navigation  Act  of  1792,  the  Court  held  that  the  ship  on 
this  ground  also  was  not  "  American "  within  the  meaning 
of  the  warraniy  {g). 


{e)  Bioh  t;.  Parker  (1798),  2  Esp. 
616 ;  8.  C,  7  T.  B.  706,  709. 

(/)  Baring  r.  CUgg«tt  (1802),  3 
B.  &  P.  201  (before  Lord  Alyanley 
and  the  Court  of  C.  P.),  and  8.  C.  in 
error  (1804),  6  East,  398  (before  Lord 
EUenborougb  and  the  Court  of  K.  B.) . 

(^)  Baring  r.  Ckggett  (1802),  8  B. 
ft  P.  201.  Kent,  C.  J.,  snppoeeB  that 
Lord  Alvanley  did  not  know  of  the 


Act  of  Congress  of  1802,  giving 
vessels  not  entitled  to  a  register,  bnt 
American  owned,  all  the  advantages 
of  national  protection:  1  Phillips, 
Ins.  s.  813,  n.  He  certainly  did  not ; 
for  Baring  r.  Claggett  was  only 
decided  in  1802,  and  the  ship  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  warranty  had 
been  captured  six  yean  before,  in 
1796. 
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663.  Altliough  it  is  requisite^  to  oomplj  with  a  warranty  of    Sect.  668. 
neutrality,  that  a  ship  should  be  furnished  with  all  documents  Want  of 
required  by  treaties  between  her  own  and  other  states,  the  required  hj 
same  rule  does  not  apply  to  those  marine  regulations  and  ^^^IJ^^^ 
ordinances  which  foreign  states  make  in  time  of  war  contrary 

or  in  addition  to  the  law  of  nations.  Questions  of  neutrality 
are  to  be  decided  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  subject  only 
to  such  alterations  and  modifications  therein  as  may  have 
been  introduced  by  treaties  between  the  state  to  which  the 
ship  belongs  and  other  powers.  The  warranty  imposes  no 
obligation  on  the  neutral  shipowner  to  furnish  himself  with 
every  document  that  the  belligerent  powers  may  require  by 
their  own  private  ordinances,  unsanctioned  by  international 
treaty,  as  evidences  of  neutrality.  In  no  case,  therefore,  will 
the  want  of  such  documents  amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 
neutrality  (A). 

664.  A  warranty  of  neutrality  implies  that  the  ship  shall  Engaginff  in. 
be  conducted  on  the  voyage  with  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  SoionSwr 
neutrality.     If  she  be  guilty  of  any  conduct  which  by  the  ^JjJ^f  i;!^^ 
rules  of  war  renders  her  liable  to  hostile  capture,  this  is  a  enemj. 
breach  of  the  warranty. 

Thus,  engaging  in  the  privileged  colonial  or  coasting  trade 
of  the  enemy — simulating  or  destroying  papers — ^resisting 
the  right  of  search — ^violating  the  laws  of  blockade — are 
all  so  many  forfeitures  of  neutrality  and  breaches  of  the 
warranty.     We  will  consider  these  in  their  order. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  as  interpreted  in  this  country,  the  Rule  of  1766. 
following  rule  (frequently  called  the  Eide  of  1756),  has  been 
firmly  established  as  a  principle  of  our  laws  of  war.  If 
during  war  neutral  property  be  engaged  in  any  branch  of 
the  colonial  or  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy,  which  is  not 
open  to  foreigners  in  time  of  peace,  such  property  loses  its 

(A)  ICayne  v.  Walter  (1782),  before  Pollard  v.  BeU  (1800),  8  T.  R.  434  ; 

Lord  Maacfield,  1  Marahall,  Ins.  402.  Bird  v,  Appleton  (1800),  tbid.  562  ; 

See  alao  the  remarks  on  that  case,  Price  r.  BeU  (1801),  1  East,  663.  See 

sad  Banillay  v.  Lewis,  ibid,  404,  406 ;  farther,  pott,  s.  684. 
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Sect.  664.    character    of    neutrality    and    becomes    liable     to    hostile 
capture  (i). 

This  rule  stands  on  two  grounds :  1.  That  the  neutraly  by 
thus  acting,  interposes  to  relieve  the  enemy  from  the  con- 
dition to  which  the  other  belligerent  had  reduced  him,  and  to 
that  extent  deprives  that  belligerent  of  the  advantage  he  had 
gained.  2.  That  the  neutral  employed  in  a  trade,  reserved  by 
the  enemy  to  his  own  subjects,  identifies  himself  with  that 
enemy,  and  assumes  his  character:  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  "  If  a  neutral  ship  trades  to  a  French  colony  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  French  ship,  and  is  thus  adopted  and 
naturalized,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  a  French  ship,  and  is 
liable  to  be  taken  "  (j).  This  rule  was  uniformly  acted  upon 
by  Lord  Stowell  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  great 
maritime  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  1792  to  1815. 

liimitationB         666.  The  rule,  however,  is  confined  to  trade  directly  be- 

1766.  ^  ^        tween  the  enemy's  colony  and  the  mother  country,  and  does 

not  apply  where  the  produce  of  a  hostile  colony  is  bond  fide 

imported  into  a  neutral  country  and  thence  re-exported  into 

the  mother  country. 

A  cargo  of  Spanish  colonial  produce  was  imported  from 
the  Havannah  in  an  American  ship  into  the  United  States, 
and,  after  being  landed  and  duties  paid,  was  re-exported  in 
the  same  ship  into  Spain ;  Lord  Stowell  held  this  to  be  a 
sufficient  test  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  transaction  and  that  the 
trade  was  legalized  (k).  But  merely  touching  at  the  neutral 
port  and  paying  nominal  duties  there  was  not  enough  (/). 

The  question,  in  fact,  in  all  cases  is  one  of  intent.  Did 
the  animus  impotiandi  terminate  at  the  intermediate  port  or 


(i)  The  rule  is  fiimly  efltablished ;  W.  Bl.  314.    France  being  then  at 

aee  The  Immannel  (1799),  2  0.  Bob.  war  with  this  conntiy,  ^'Frenoh"  in 

186 ;  and  see  especially  1  Kent,  Com.  this  paragrapLis  equivalent  to  **  bel- 

81 — 86,    which    contains    an    able  Ugerent." 

exposition  of   the  whole   doctrine,  (k)  The  FoUy  (1800),  2  0.  Bob. 

together  with   a  reference   to   the  361. 

American  authorities.  (/)  The  Essex,  cited  6  C.  Bob.  368 ; 

U)  In  Berens  0.  Bucker  (1761),  1  The  Maria  (1806),  ibid.  365. 
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look  to  an  ulterior  one  P    "Was  it,  under  the  ciroumstanoes,  a    Sect.  665. 
bond  fide  importation  ending  at  the  intermediate  port,  or  a 
mere  contrivance  to  cover  the  original  scheme  of  the  voyage 
to  an  idterior  port?     This  is  the  true  principle  of  the 
eases  (fn). 

This  rule  was  uniformly  repudiated  hy  the  United  States  This  rule  is 
throughout    the  whole    of    the  war    of    1812 — 1814,  but  brthe 
Chancellor  Kent  intimates  the  possibility,  that  if  the  United  g^^. 
States  were  ever  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  a  maritime  war 
with  an  enemy  who  threw  the  whole  of  his  colonial  or  coast- 
ing trade  into  the  hands  of  enterprising  neutrals,  they  might 
be  induced  to  feel  more  sensibly  than  they  had  hitherto  done 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  of  foreign  jurists  in  favour  of 
the  policy  and  equity  of  the  rule  (n). 

666.  Carrying  simulated  papers  is  a  groimd  of  capture  and  Garrring 
condemnation,  and,  if  without  leave  expressly  given  in  the  papers, 
policy,  is  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  (o) :  this  is 
BO,  even  though  it  be  impossible  without  such  papers  to  carry 
on  the  proposed  trade  (jo). 

So,  carrying  suspicious  papers  has  been  held  in  the  United  orsnspioioaB 
States  to  be  a  breach  of  this  warranty.     Under  a  policy  on  P*P®"' 
goods  "  warranted  American  property,"  certain  pdpers  relat- 
ing to  a  former  shipment  were  concealed  in  a  cask  on  board 
and  were  referred  to  in  a  letter  written  in  sympathetic  ink. 


(«)  Per  Sir  Wm.  Grant  in  The 
William  (1806),  6  C.  Bob.  385. 

(n)  1  Kent,  Com.  84,  86.  Fhillips 
(rol.  i.  8.  278),  after  stating  that  his 
conntrjmen  had  suffered  mnoh  under 
this  rede  in  the  English  Courts,  lays 
it  down  that  such  trade,  opened  to  all 
neutrals  indisoriminatelj,  ought  not 
to  be  treated  as  contraband  exoept 
afterofficial  notice.  Asregardsnotice, 
the  rule  was  well  known.  Besides,  it 
is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the  trade  is 
optncd.  It  continues  to  be  a  privi- 
leged trade,  and  the  neutrals  that 
embark  in  it  become  the  pxiyileged 
traders  of  the  belUgerent.    Even  if 


a  final  abolition  of  this  priyilege  were 
proclaimed,  this  being  done  under 
stress  of  war  and  for  belligerent 
purposes,  may,  according  to  a  rule  of 
the  Courts,  be  disregarded  by  the 
enemy.  See  The  Bos  Hermanos 
(1817),  2  Wheaton,  76;  and  anie^ 
s.  96. 

(o)  See  Hozneyer  v,  Lushington 
(1812),  16  East,  46 ;  OsweU  v,  Vigne 
(1812),  HM.  70;  BeU  v.  Bromfield 
(1812),  ibid.  364. 

(j9)  See  the  cases  in  East  last  cited, 
which  answer  tho  doubt  raised  on 
this  point  by  Sir  J.  Mansfield  in  Steel 
V.  Lacy  (1810),  3  Taunt.  285. 
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Attempting 
to  diagmae 
belligerent 
goods  as 
neatral. 


Concealing 
papen. 


Sect.  666.  and  they  were  such  altogether  aa  to  throw  a  mystery  over  the 
shipment — ^this  was  held  to  amount  to  a  breach  of  the 
warranty  (^). 

So  it  has  been  held  in  the  United  States,  and  apparently 
on  soimd  principles,  that  an  attempt  to  disguise  belligerent 
goods  aa  neutral  and  carrying  them  as  such  with  neutral 
cargo,  is  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  and  will 
avoid  the  policy  as  to  the  neutral  cargo,  though  if  the  same 
goods  had  been  taken  on  board  as  enemy's  goods  and  so 
documented,  the  only  effect  would  have  been  to  expose  them 
to  confiscation  (r). 

Concealing  papers,  material  for  the  proof  or  preservation  of 
neutral  character,  justifies  a  hostile  detention  and  carrying 
into  port  for  adjudication,  and  on  this  groimd  it  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  United  States  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  that  the 
concealment  of  the  ship's  papers  will  generally  amount  to  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  («). 

The  spoliation  or  destruction  of  papers  is  a  still  more 
aggravated  circumstance  of  suspicion,  and  may  justify  an 
inference  that  the  ship  or  goods  are  enemy's  property  with- 
out further  proof :  it  does  not,  however,  in  this  country  create 
an  absolute  presumption  juris  and  de  jure  to  that  effect  (t). 
And  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  though  throwing  papers 
overboard  was  considered  as  a  strong  presumption  of  enemy's 
property,  yet  he  had  never  known  a  condemnation  on  that 
ground  only  (t^). 

Enemjr'g  867.  Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1866  (v)  it  was  an 

neatraTshipa   established  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  acted  upon  in  this 
Md^OTtral     country,  that  enemy's  property  carried  on  board  neutral  ships 


Spoliation  or 
deatruotion 
of  papecB. 


{q)  Carrere  r.  Union  Ina.  Co.  (1813), 
8  Hams  &  Johnson,  324,  cited  1 
Phillips,  Ins.  s.  809. 

(r)  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  r.  Pratt  (1810), 
2  Binn.  308 ;  Schwartz  v.  Ins.  Co.  of 
North  America  (1811),  3  Washington 
0.  C.  B.  117. 

(«)  Livingston  9.  Maryland  Ins. 
Co.  (1818),  7  Cranoh,  686,  cited  1 


Phillips,  s.  809. 

(t)  The   Hunter  (1815),   1  Bods. 
Adm.  R.  480. 

(m)  Bemardi  v.  Motteux  (1781),  2 
Doagl.  681.    The  American  rule  is 

the  same:    The   Pizarro   (1817),  2 

Wheaton,  227. 

(«)  See/Mf^,  B.  672. 
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in  time  of  war  is  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.    It  was   Sect.  667. 


not,  however,  held  to  involve  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality,  either  enemy's  ships 
in  the  ship  in  which  it  was  carried  or  in  the  cargo  together  neutaSity.^ 
with  which  it  was  loaded  on  board,  if  such  cargo  belonged  to 
other  owners  and  was  covered  by  separate  insurances  {jt). 

Neutral  goods  are  not  liable  to  seizure  on  board  enemy's 
vessels ;  and  this  on  the  same  principle  as  regulates  the  case 
last  considered,  viz.,  that  war  gives  a  right  to  capture  the 
goods  of  an  enemy,  but  not  of  a  friend.  It  woidd,  therefore, 
be  no  ground  of  avoiding  the  policy  that  goods  "  warranted 
neutral"  had  been  put  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel:  this, 
however,  must  be  understood  as  confined  to  the  enemy's 
merchant  vessels,  for  if  placed  on  bocuxl  an  armed  ship  of  the 
enemy  they  are  regarded  as  enemy's  property;  for  this  shows 
an  intention  to  resist  the  right  of  search  (y). 

And  the  same  consequence  has  been  held  to  follow,  for  the 
same  reason,  if  the  ship  on  which  they  are  loaded,  though 
neutral,  sails  imder  convoy,  or  in  company  of  an  armed  belli- 
gerent force,  or  under  the  licence  of  a  hostile  government  (s) : 
the  doing  so  would  clearly  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  warranty 
of  neutrality. 

668.  It  is  an  'invariable  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  violation  of 
that  if  a  neutral  violates  a  blockade  by  carrying  supplies  to,  or  ^i^d^e  "* 
in  any  way  trading  with,  a  blockaded  port,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
high  ofFenoe  against  the  laws  of  war,  and  thereby  subjects  his 
ship  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation  (a),  and  also  the  cargo, 
unless  it  be  proved  that  the  owner  thereof  could  not  have 
intended  to  violate  the  blockade  (b) ;  and  this  penalty  may 


(x)  See  Barker  r.  Blakes  (1808),  9 
East,  383. 

iy)  The  Fanny  (1814),  1  Bodson's 
Adm.  R.  443. 

(z)  Ibid,  See  also  The  Maria 
(1799),  1  C.  Rob.  340. 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Juris 
Pablici,  lib.  i.  c.  4,  s.  11 ;  Grotios 
de  Jnre  Belli  ao  Pacds,  lib.  iii.  c.  1, 
i.  6 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  iii. 

VOL.  II. 


c.  7,  8.  117. 

{b)  Baltazzi  r.  Ryder  (1858),  12 
Hoo.  P.  G.  G.  163.  See  also  The 
Mercurius  (1798),  1  G.  Rob.  80, 
where  Sir  W.  Scott  stated  the  rule 
somewhat  differently,  viz.,  that  the 
carg^  was  not  liable  to  confiscation, 
unless  the  owners  were  or  might  have 
been  cognizant  of  the  blockade  before 
they  sent  it. 

3d 
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Sect.  668. 


Carrying 

hostile 

despatches. 


Ambassadors' 
despatches 
not  witHin 
the  rule. 


Ganging 
oontrabuid 
of  war. 


be  enforced  by  seizure  at  any  time  daring  tbe  continuance  of 
the  ship's  voyage  out  and  home,  though  long  subsequent  to 
the  act  of  violation  (c).  We  shall  have  occasion  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter  to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  a  violation  of  blockade  (d)  ;  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  lay  it  down  as  an  undoubted  rule,  that  any 
act  which  can  be  so  construed  will  entail  a  forfeiture  of 
neutral  privileges,  and  be  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of 
neutraHty. 

669.  Few  modes  of  violating  the  rules  of  neutral  conduct 
are  of  a  more  aggravated  descriptioB  than  carrying  hostile 
despatches,  t.e.,  communications  made  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, or  the  spies  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  to  its  forces  at 
the  theatre  of  war,  or  vice  versd.  Such  conduct  in  all  cases 
exposes  to  confiscation  the  neutral  ship  so  employed,  and  if 
there  be  any  connection  between  the  owner  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  then  (but  not,  it  seems,  otherwise)  the  cargo  also  (e) ; 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  it  would  amount  to  a  breach  of  the 
warranty  of  neutrality. 

But  this  rule  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  neutral  ship 
carrying  the  despatches  of  the  ambassador  of  one  of  the 
belligerents  from  the  neutral  country  to  the'  sovereign  of  the 
belligerent  state  (/). 

670.  As  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
contraband  of  war  in  treating  hereafter  of  the  illegality  of 
the  risks,  we  will  here  only  observe  that,  as  carrying  contra- 
band articles  entails  the  confiscation  of  all  property  on  board 
the  neutral  ship  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  it  would 
dearly  amoimt  to  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  as 
to  such  property  (g) ;  with  regard,  however,  to  the  ship  and 


(o)  TheVirelvaartvanPillaw(1799), 
2  0.  Bob.  128 ;  The  JufErow  Maria 
Schzoddor  (1800),  3  C.  Bob.  147. 

(iQ  See  Part  n.  Chap.  6,  pott, 

{e)  The  Atalanta  (1808),  6  G.  Bob. 
440. 

(/)  The  Oaroline  (1808),  ibid.  461, 


{/}  See  Seymour  v.  London  and 
Provincial  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1872), 
41  L.  J.  0.  P.  193.  In  that  case 
there  was  a  warranty  in  a  policy  on 
goods  against  contraband.  Some  of 
the  goods  covered  by  the  policy  being 
contraband,  it  was  held  that  the 
policy  was  void  in  tcte. 
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such  portion  of  the  cargo  as  belongs  to  different  owners,  it    Sect.  670. 
will  only,  it  should  seem,  produce  such  a  residt  when  the 
circumstances  of  criminality  are  such  as  to  involve  both  ship 
and  cargo  in  one  common  penalty  (A). 

671.  In  order  to  enforce  the  rights  of  belligerent  nations,  Remsfeing 
and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  all  vessels  of  seaioh. 
on  the  high  seas,  the  Law  of  Nations  arms  the  belligerents 
with  the  power  of  visitation  and  search. 

If,  upon  making  the  search,  the  vessel  be  found  employed 
in  contraband  trade,  or  (according  to  the  rule  acted  upon  in 
this  country  previous  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856)  in 
carrying  enemy's  property,  or  in  carrying  hostile  despatches 
or  troops,  she  is  liable  to  be  brought  in  for  enquiry  by 
a  Court  of  Prize  as  to  her  conduct,  or  the  national  character 
of  the  cargo. 

If  either  the  ship  herself,  or  the  vessel  under  whose  convoy 
she  is  sailing,  resist  this  right  of  search  when  lawfully  exer- 
cised, or  attempt  a  rescue  while  being  conducted  into  port 
for  adjudication,  such  conduct  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  her 
neutrality,  and  exposes  both  ship  and  cargo,  without  distinc- 
tion, to  the  penalties  of  confiscation  (i). 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  European  history  to  The  Armed 
put  an  end  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  search,  as  far  as  it  of  1780. 
relates  to  the  carriage  of  enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral 
ships ;  the  most  memorable  of  these  was  the  Armed  Neutrality 
of  1780 — a  league  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  propagating  the 
principle  ''that  free  ships  make  free  goods,"  and  that  the 
neutral  flag  should  be  a  substitute  for  all  other  proof  of 
nationality,  and  protect  all  goods  carried  under  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  right  of  search. 

England,  considering  this  an  attempt  to  introduce  by  force 

(A)  The  Ringende  Jacob   (1798),  The  conyentioii  between  KiUBia  and 

1  G.  Bob.  89;  The  Bermnda  (1865),  England,  17th  June,  1801.    In  the 

8  Wallace,  614.  United  States,  The  Kereide  (1815),  9 

(t)  See  Vattel,  lib.  iii.  o.  7,  s.  114 ;  Granch,  427 ;   The  Harianna  Flora 

The  Haria  (1799),  1  G.  Bob.  840.  (1826),  11  Wheaton,  42. 
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Sect.  671.  a  new  code  of  maritime  law,  perseveringly  resisted  it ;  and 
when,  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevolution,  the  Armed 
NeutraKty  re-appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Baltic  Con- 
federacy, she  so  vigorously  and  promptly  opposed  its  preten- 
sions, that  the  attempt  was  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  right 
of  belligerent  search  was  admitted  even  by  Russia  to  the  very 
fullest  extent  (./). 


Bedaxstioii 
of  Paxis, 
1S56. 


672.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War,  England 
concurred  with  France,  Austria,  Kussia,  Prussia,  Sardinia 
and  Turkey,  in  establishing  the  principle  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods.  The  Declaration  appended  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856  is  this : — 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the 

exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are   not 

liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective  ; 

that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really 
to  prevent  access  to  the  coasts  of  the  enemy. 

Most  of  the  maritime  States  have  formally  adhered  to  this 
Declaration.  The  most  important  exceptions  are  the  United 
States  and  Spain ;  but  during  the  recent  war  between  these 
Powers,  both  of  them  agreed  to  the  exemption  of  enemy's 
goods  in  neutral  ships  from  capture. 

At  present,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  right  of  search, 
abolished  as  far  as  relates  to  enemy's  property  on  bocuxl 
neutral  ships  as  to  States  adhering  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
subsists  as  to  the  other  points  in  respect  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly exercised — viz.,  the  carriage  of  troops — ^hostile  des- 
patches— contraband  of  war. 

Exposition  673.  The  ablest  and  most  eloquent  exposition  anywhere  to 

doctrine  of       ^  °^®^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  whole  doctrine  of  the  right  of  search  is 

(J)  In  the  convention  between  England  and  Bnasia,  17th  June,  1801 ,  the 
latter  admitted  the  right  of  search,  eyen  of  merchant  shipe  under  conroy  of  a 
ship  of  war. 
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contained  in  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  the    Sect.  678. 
case  of  the  "  Maria  "  (k).    The  points  established  in  it  are  search  in  the 

'*Mizia." 

thus  expressed  by  that  great  master  of  law  and  language : — 

1.  The  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ships 

on  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  whatever 
be  the  cargoes,  whatever  be  the  destinations,  is  an 
incontrovertible  right  of  the  lawfully-commissioned 
cruisers  of  the  belligerent  nation. 

2.  The  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  neutral  country 

being  interposed  in  any  manner  of  mere  force, 
cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully- 
commissioned  belligerent  cruiser. 

3.  The  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this 

right  is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld 
from  visitation  and  search. 

674.  Agreeably  to  these  principles  Lord  Stowell,  in  that  Resistanoe 
case,  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  a  whole  fleet  ^^^^  ^' 
of  Swedish  ships  sailing  under  convoy  of  a  Swedish  man-of- 
war  under  instructions  to  resist  by  force  the  right  of  search 
claimed  by  lawfully-commissioned  British  cruisers.  The 
resistance  of  the  convoying  ship  was  held  to  be  the  resistance 
of  the  whole  convoy,  subjecting  all  to  confiscation  (/). 

The  very  act  of  sailing  under  the  protection  of  a  belligerent  Sailing  with 
or  neutral  convoy  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  search  is  a  ^SproeS    * 
violation  of  neutrality  (m) .  resistance. 

The  right  of  search  includes  that  of  sending  a  vessel  into  What  the 
port  for  the  more  satisfactory  examination  of  the  national  ^^^1^^ 
character  of  the  property,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  reasonable  "^ol'^des. 
ground  of    doubt  {n).    It    is    therefore   a   breach    of    the 
warranty  if  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  neutral  vessel,  thus 
sent  into  port,  attempt  to  rescue  the  vessel  (0). 

(k)  (1799),  1  G.  Rob.  340.  Ins.  s.  818. 

(0  The  Maria  (1799),  1  C.  Rob.  (»)  The  Maria  (1799),  1  0.  Rob. 

340.  340. 

(m)  Ihid.  See  the  authorities  col-  (0)  (barrels  v,  Kensington  (1799), 

leoted  M  to  this  point,  1  Kent,  Com.  8  T.  R.  230 ;   S.  P.  decided  in  the 

166,  n.  {b)  and  («),  and  1  Phillips,  United  States,  Wilcooks  r^  Unioq 
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liimitations 
upon  ri^ht 
of  searoh. 


Sect.  674.  With  regard  to  the  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  search,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  can  only  be 
exercised — Istly,  by  ships  of  war  or  lawfully-commissioned 
cruisers  of  the  belligerents ;  2ndly,  upon  private  merchant 
ships  of  the  neutrals,  and  not  in  any  case  upon  public  ships 
of  war;  3rdly,  during  the  existence  of  wax  (p). 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  it  may  be  laid 
down  generally  that  it  must  be  conducted  with  due  care  and 
regard  to  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  vessel  (q). 


Effect  of 
foreign 
jndgmentfl 
as  proof  of 
breach  of 
warranty. 


A  competent 
Prize  Court 
moBt  be— 


1 .  A  Prize 
Gonrt  of  the 
C^vemment 
of  the  captor. 

2.  Sitting  in 
the  territory 
either  of  the 


676.  One  of  the  means  most  frequently  used  for  proving 
that  the  ship  or  goods  warranted  neutral  had  forfeited  their 
neutrality  was  by  producing  the  judgment  or  sentence  of  a 
competent  Prize  Court  pronouncing  their  condemnation. 

Copies  of  the  sentence,  properly  authenticated  and  produced 
under  the  seal  of  the  Court,  were  in  such  cases  always  deemed 
sufiScient  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  condemnation,  and  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  proceeded  (r). 

We  will  consider — First,  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  Court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  prize ;  secondly,  when 
the  sentence  of  such  Court  is  to  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  breach  of  the  warranty. 

676.  Whether  a  Court  acting  as  a  Prize  Court  has  com- 
petent jurisdiction  depends  mainly  upon  the  points — 1,  by 
whom  it  was  held ;  2,  in  whose  dominions  it  was  held ;  and 
3,  where  the  prize  itself  lay. 

1.  The  condemnation  must  be  pronounced  by  a  Prize  Court 
of  the  Government  of  the  captor ;  the  Prize  Court  even  of  a 
co-belligerent  has  no  jurisdiction. 

2.  As  to  place,  it  is  established  that  although  the  Prize 
Court  of  the  captor  may  sit  in  the  territory  of  an  ally,  yet  it 


Ins.  Go.  (1809),  2  Binn.  674,  cited  1 
PhilUps,  Ins.  8.  822.  See  also  The 
Dispatch  (1801),  3  C.  Bob.  278. 

(p)  See  The  Maria,  M<p.;  Le  Louis, 
2  Dods.  Ad.  B.  210. 

{q)  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  yol.  ii. 
p.  503.    Mr.  Canning's  letter  to  Mr. 


Monroe,  Augnst  3rd,  1807,  cited  1 
Kent,  Com.  156,  n.  (a), 

(r)  See  oases  cited  in  Marshall, 
Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  393,  yol.  2,  p.  723,  and 
the  dicta  of  Lord  EUenborough  in 
Flindt  V,  Atkyns  (1811),  3  Gamp.  216. 
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IB  not  lawful  for  such  a  Court  to  act  in  the  temtoiy  of  a    Sect.  676, 
neutral  («),  notwithstandinir  that  the  territory  is  in  the  mili-  captor  or  of 

,  an  ally,  bat 

taiy  occupation  of  a  belUgerent,  if  the  neutral  Gbvemment  not  of  a 

Btill  GTiste  ({\  neutraL 

It  is  established  that  a  Prize  Court  of  the  Government  of 
the  captors,  whether  sitting  in  its  own  territory  or  that  of  an 
ally,  may  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  on  a 
captured  ship  brought  into  a  port  of  the  ally  (u). 

877. — 3.  It  was  for  some  time  supposed  that  a  Prize  Court,  3.  A  Prwe 

...       Ooorthas 

though  sitting  in  the  countiy  of  the  captors,  had  no  jurisdic-  jurisdiction 
tion  over  prizes  lying  in  a  neutral  port,  and  Lord  Stowell,  i^g^'^ 

neutral 
allied  ports. 


in  one  case,  seems  to  have  acted  on  this  principle  (or).     Sub-  ^®^^^  ^ 


sequently,  however,  though  he  still  admitted  the  correctness 
of  the  principle,  yet  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the  contrary 
practice  which  had  so  long  a  period  prevailed,  and  acted  upon 
the  rule  that  the  condenmation  by  a  Court  of  the  captors, 
idttiBg  in  ihe  oountty  of  the  captors,  upon  prizes  carried  into 
a  neutral  port  and  remaining  there,  is  valid  by  the  general 
usage  of  nations  (y) .  On  appeal  his  judgment  was  affirmed  (z) . 
During  the  Crimean  War  the  question  arose  again  in  the  case 
of  some  Bussian  ships  which,  being  unfit  to  be  brought  here, 
were  sold  at  Memel  with  the  consent  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Lushington,  while  condemning  them  under  the 
circumstances,  maintained  the  correctness  of  the  principle  that 


(<)  The  Flad  Oyen  (1799),  1  C. 
Bob.  135;  Hayelock  v.  Bookwood 
(1799),  8  T.  B.  268.  The  8,  P.  held 
in  the  United  States,  L'tnyincible 
(1816),  1  Wheaton,  238;  TheEstrella 
(1819),  4  Wheaton,  298. 

{t)  Donaldiion  v.  Thompeon  (1808), 
I  Camp.  429;  Hagedom  v.  Bell 
(1813),  1  M.  &  S.  450. 

(w)  The  Christopher  (1799),  2  C. 
Bob.  209 ;  The  Betsey  (1800),  ibid, 
210,  n. ;  Oddj  v.  BoviU  (1802),  2 
East,  473,  S.  P. 

(x)  The  Herstelder  (1799),  1  C. 
Bob.  114,  119,  n. 


(y)  The  Henriok  and  Maria  (1799), 
4  C.  Bob.  43 ;  The  Pnrissiina  Con- 
cepoion  (1805),  6  C.  Bob.  45,  47. 

(z)  The  Henriok  and  Maria,  on 
appeal  (1807),  6  C.  Bob.  138,  n. 
This  rule  is  adopted  in  the  United 
States:  Hudson  v,  Guestier  (1808),  4 
Cranch,  293 ;  Williams  v,  Armrojd 
(1813),  7  Cranch,  423.  This  matter 
is  discussed  bj  Mr.  Maolachlan  (Mer- 
chant Shipping,  p.  23)  in  a  long  note. 
The  editors,  however,  do  not  agree 
with  his  observations  as  to  the  effect 
of  Lord  Stowell's  decisions. 
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Sect.  677.  a  prize  must  be  brought  into  a  port  of  the  captors'  country  (a). 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  so  decided, 
that  a  belligerent  Prize  Court,  sitting  in  its  own  country,  has 
lawful  jurisdiction  to  condemn  as  prize  captured  ships  brought 
into  the  ports  of  an  ally  (ft). 


When  the 
sentenoe  of  a 
foreign  Prize 
Court  is 
oondusiYe. 


Same  rule  in 
the  United 
States. 


Bat  not  in 
Franoe. 


678.  How  far  the  sentences  of  foreign  Prize  Courts  are  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neu- 
trality, is  a  question  upon  which  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  judges  existed  at  one  time. 

"  Since  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Lothian  t\ 
Henderson  (1803),  it  may  now  be  assumed,"  says  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  "  as  the  settled  doctrine  of  a  Court  of  English  law, 
that  all  sentences  of  foreign  Courts  of  competent  jurisdiction 
to  decide  questions  of  prize,  are  to  be  received  here  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  actions  on  policies  of  insurance  upon  every 
subject  immediately  and  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  foreign  Courts,  and  upon  which  they  have  professed  to 
decide  judicially  "  (c). 

This  rule  of  the  English  law  has  been  adopted  in  the 
federal  Courts  of  the  United  States  ((/),  and  though  there 
has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  State  Courts  on 
the  point,  yet  the  weight  of  judicial  authority  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic  seems  clearly  to  be  in  favour  of  the  binding 
force  and  universal  application  of  this  doctrine  of  English 
law(e). 

The  law  in  France  is  different,  and  the  French  Courts, 


(a)  The  Polka  (1854),  Spinks' Prize 
Oases,  67. 

[b)  The  Christopher  (1799),  2  0. 
Bob.  209. 

{e)  Bolton  v,  Gladstone  (1804),  5 
Ijpst,  166,  160.  See  the  learned 
opinions  delivered  bj  Blaokbom,  J., 
in  Oastrique  v.  Imrie  (1869),  L.  B.  4 
H.  L.  414,  426;  Godard  v.  Gray 
(1870),  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  139,  147; 
Schibsby  v.  Westenholz  (1870),  ibid, 
165.  In  Ballantyne  v.  Mackinnon, 
[1896]  2  q.  B.  463,  the  Court  of 


Appeal  said  that  the  oases  in  which 
the  judgments  of  Prize  Courts  were 
held  to  be  oonclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  ships  were  not  neutral 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  have  no 
application  to  judgments  in  rem  in 
general. 

{S)  Croudson  v,  Leonard  (1808),  4 
Cranoh,  434 ;  Bradstreet  v.  The 
Neptune  Ins.  Co.  (1839),  3  Sumner*8 
B.  600. 

(e)  2  Kent,  Com,  121,  n.  («). 
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though  they  will  enforce  a  foreign  judgment  in  France,  after    Sect.  678. 
suhjecting  to  examination  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeds, 
will  not  permit  a  foreign  judgment,  though  pronounced  by  a 
competent  Court,  to  he  conclusive  evidence  in  the  French 
Courts  of  the  facts  as  to  which  it  decides  (/). 

The  first  English  case  in  which  this  rule  of  international 
comity  was  established  was  that  of  Hughes  v.  Cornelius,  in 
the  year  1682  (g). 

The  rule  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  case  of  hostile 
tribunals,  though  many  of  the  English  judges,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  particular  (A),  have  expressed  their  regret  at  this 
establishment  and  extension  of  the  rule. 

The  doctrine,  however,  stands  on  too  firm  ground  to  be 
shaken,  and  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  somewhat  perplexed 
decisions  by  which,  under  varying  circumstances,  the  English 
Courts  have  sought  to  modify  and  apply  it. 

879.  The  proposition  itself  is :   That  the  sentence  of  a  Limitations 
foreign  Prize  Court  is  conclusive  evidence  in  our  Courts  upon  doctrine. 
all    points  within    its    jurisdiction,  and    upon   which   the 
sentence,  on  the  face  of  it,  professes  to  decide,  but  upon  none 

other. 

The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  is  that  these  judgments  Sentences 
are  only  conclusive  as  to  the  points  upon  which  they  profess  dusive  as  to 
to  decide.     It  follows  that,  unless  the  sentence  professes  to  be  ^h?ch  t^y 
grounded  on  some  fact  or  state  of  facts,  which,  by  the  law  of  ?'^??*  ^ 
nations,  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality ;  as,  e.g.^  that 
the  ship  was  "enemy's  property,"   or  "was  not  properly 
documented  according  to  treaties,"  the  sentence  is  not  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality. 

880.  Formerly  our  Courts  would  not  give  a  conclusive  Grounds  of 
effect  to  facts  merely  set  out  in  the  preamble  or  reciting  part  may  be 

(/)  Such  seems  to  be  the  result  of  (ff)  Garth.    32  ;    T.    Raym.  473 ; 

the  French  authorities,  which,  how-  Shower,  143. 
erer,  are  veiy  oonflioting.    See  the  {h)  Donaldsons. Thompson (1808), 

▼eiy  elaborate  and  learned  note  of  1  Gamp.  429.    See  also  his  remarks 

GbanoeUor  Kent,  2  Gom,  121,  n.  (a).  in  Fisher  t^.  Ogle  (1808),  ibid.  418. 
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fleet.  680.    of  these  sentences  as  motives  of  the  condemnation,  but  not 


sentence. 


inferred  from    expressly  stated  in  the  adjudicative  clause  as  the  ground  of 

the  sentence  (i).  Subsequently,  however,  a  more  liberal  rule 
of  interpretation  prevailed,  according  to  which,  if  it  clearly 
appear  by  necessary  inference  from  the  whole  of  the  sentence 
taken  together  what  that  ground  was,  and  that  it  was 
incompatible  with  the  neutraKty  of  the  condemned  property, 
such  sentence  will  be  conclusive  to  falsify  the  warranty  (k). 

But  that  it  may  have  this  effect,  the  real  groimd  upon 
which  the  sentence  proceeded  must  be  clearly  deducible  by 
plain  inference  from  the  whole  taken  together;  and  such 
ground  must  amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality  by  the  law 
of  nations.  If  there  be  so  much  ambiguity  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  ground  on  which  the  sentence 
proceeded,  it  is  not  conclusive  (/). 

The  rule  is  thus  laid  down  by  Tindal,  C.  J. :  "In  order  to 
conclude  the  parties  from  contesting  the  ground  of  con- 
demnation in  an  English  Court  of  Law,  such  ground  must 
appear  clearly  on  the  face  of  the  sentence ;  it  must  not  be 
collected  by  inference  only  or  left  in  uncertainty,  whether  the 
ship  was  condemned  on  one  ground  which  would  not  be  a 
just  ground  of  condemnation  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  on 
another  ground  which  would  amount  only  to  a  breach  of  the 
municipal  regulations  of  the  condemning  country"  (m). 

In  an  early  case  before  Lord  Mansfield,  where  a  sentence 
of  ambiguous  construction  stated  on  the  face  of  it  two  facts 
as  the  basis  of  adjudication,  one  of  which  raised  the  inference 


Bemardir. 
Motteuz. 


(0  Christie  v.  Secretan  (1799),  8 
T.  R.  192. 

{k)  See  Eindersleyt;.  Chase  (1801), 
1  Marshall,  Ins.  425 ;  BeU  v.  Car- 
stairs  (1811),  14  East,  374,  392,  394; 
Bolton  V.  Gladstone  (1804),  5  East, 
166;  S.  C,  (1809),  2  Taunt.  85; 
Baring  v.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.  Co. 
(1804),  5  East,  99,  overmling  as  to 
this  point  the  N.  Fr.  decision  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  in  Fisher  v.  Ogle 
(1808),  1  Camp.  418,  in  which  his 


Lordship  decided  that  the  sentence  is 
CTidenoe  only  of  what  it  positiyely 
and  spedficaUj  affirms  in  the  adjudi- 
cative part  of  it,  not  of  what  may  be 
gathered  from  it  by  way  of  inference. 

(/)  Bemazdi  v.  Motteux  (1781),  2 
Dougl.  576 ;  Calvert  v.  BoviU  (1798), 
7  T.  R.  623;  Fisher  v.  Ogle  (1808), 
1  Camp.  418  ;  Dalgleish  r.  Hodgson 
(1831),  7  Bing.  496. 

(m)  Dalgleish  r.  Hodgson  (1831), 
7  Bing.  504. 
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that  the  condemnation  did  not  proceed  on  the  ground  of  Sect.  680. 
enemy's  property,  but  on  the  ground  of  a  non-compliance 
with  the  private  ordinances  of  the  condemning  state,  his 
Lordship  permitted  the  plaintiff  to  show  by  collateral 
evidence,  that  the  latter  ground  was  that  on  which  the 
foreign  Court  really  proceeded  (n). 

So,  in  a  case  before  Lord  Kenyon  and  the  Court  of  King's  ^T,^  *• 

Soyill. 

Bench,  where  the  sentence  of  a  French  Prize  Court  con- 
demned property,  *^  warranted  American,"  on  three  grounds, 
alleged  in  the  preamble  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  ambi- 
guous on  which  the  sentence  really  proceeded,  and  none  of 
which  was  a  just  ground  of  condemnation  by  the  law  of 
nations ;  the  Court  held  the  sentence  not  conclusive  to  prove 
a  forfeiture  of  neutrality  (o). 

Where  the  sentence  merely  condemned  the  ship  as  prize, 
without  stating  on  the  face  of  it  any  grounds  of  condemnation, 
Lord  Mansfield  in  one  case  permitted  the  defendant  to  show, 
by  collateral  evidence,  that  it  really  proceeded  on  the  ground 
of  a  violation  of  neutrality  {p).  In  another  case  of  the  same 
kind,  his  Lordship  held  that  the  mere  fact  of  condemnation 
by  a  competent  Court,  *^  as  good  and  lawful  prize,"  where  no 
grounds  were  stated,  was  conclusive  evidence  of  a  breach  of 
the  warranty  of  neutraUty  (g).  The  authority  of  this  case 
has  however  been  doubted  (r),  and  it  does  not  seem  to  'be 
reconcilable  with  the  rule  laid  down  as  above  by  Tindal,  C.  J., 
in  Dalgleishf?.  Hodgson. 

681.  If  the  sentence  in  the  adjudicative  part  of  it  ex-  Sentence 
pressly  condemns  ship  or  goods  on  the  ground  of  their  being  SSu^^^ 
enemy's  property,  such  sentence,  though  manifestly  unjust,  J^j^Jf^^^ 

(fi)  Bemaidi  v.  Motteux  (1781),  2  2  Park,  Ins.  727 ;  1  MarshaU,  Ins. 
Dongl.  575.  405. 

(o)  Calyert  v.  Boyfll  (1798),  7  T.  R.  (»•)  2  Smith's  L.  0.    See  also  the 

.no  remarks  of  Lawrence,  J.,  on  this  case 

'    ^  ,         ^    «        ,  m    X        ^  Lothian  v.  Henderson  (1803),  3 

(p)  Fernandez  r.  Da  Coeta  ^1764),      ^  ^  p  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Beawes,  314 ;  1  Marshall,  Ins.  398.        the  learned  Judge  approved  of  the 
(q)  Saloucoi  v,  Woodmass  (1784),      decision. 
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Sect.  681.    will  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  a  breach  of  the 

warranty  of  neutrality. 
GeyOT  V.  J^jx  insurance  was  effected  on  the  freight  of  a  ship  "  war- 

ranted American  property :  "  the  ship,  being  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  was  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  a  French 
Prize  Court,  which,  after  reciting  the  fact  that  she  had  not  a 
list  of  her  crew  on  board  conformably  to  the  model  annexed 
to  the  treaty  of  1778  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
proceeded  as  follows : — "  The  tribunal,  therefore,  adjudges 
the  validity  of  the  capture  and  confiscation  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  the  whole  being,  for  want  of  the  captain's  having  the 
papers  in  due  form,  decreed  to  belong  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Eepublic  "  :  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  this  sentence  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  breach  of  the  warranty.  Lord 
Kenyon  said,  "  The  ground  on  which  the  French  Court  pro- 
ceeded in  this  case  was  that  this  was  a  capture  of  enemy's 
property.  Whether  or  not  those  Courts  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  by  proper  means  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  inq\iire. 
Here  the  question  is  whether  they  have  not  stated,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  condemnation,  a  ground  which  will  bear 
them  out  supposing  it  to  be  true ;  and  I  am  clearly  satisfied 
that  they  have  "  (s). 

Exprees  682.  Even  though  the  foreign  Court  do  not  expressly 

in  sentence  declare  in  the  adjudicative  part  of  the  sentence  that  the 

wM^^^^  subject  of  condemnation  was  enemy's  property ;  yet  if  it  can 

18  not  be  clearly  collected  from  the  whole  of  the  sentence  taken 

neoessary. 

together  that  they  must  have  proceeded  on  this  ground,  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  is  established. 
Kindersley  Goods  "  warranted  Swedish  property  "  were,  with  the  ship, 

seized  and  condemned  by  the  Prize  Court  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  whose  sentence,  after  stating  the  principal  question 
to  be  "  whether  the  ship  and  cargo  were  enemy's  property  or 
Swedish  property,"  proceeded  to  set  forth  several  insufficient 

(«)  Ge7erf.Agailar(179S),  7T.  B.  Shower,  143;  par  cur,  Castrique  v. 
681;  S.  P.  Hughes  v.  GomeHus  Imrie  (1861),m  error,  30  L.  J.  G,  P. 
(1682),  Garth.  32 ;  T.  Rajrm.  473 ;  1       177,  184,  188, 


V.  Ghase. 
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grounds  of  oondenmation,  and  then,  in  the  adjudicative  clause    Sect.  688. 

of  the  sentence,  referring  to  all  that  had  preceded,  used 

these  words,  "whereupon  the  Court  declared  the  ship  and 

cargo  to  be  lawful  prize."     Sir  William  Gfrant,  on  appeal, 

giving  judgment  at  the  Cockpit  in  this  case,  decided  that,  as 

the  French  tribunal  had  considered  the  question  whether  the 

property  was  enemy's  or  neutral,  and  had  then  adjudged  it 

to  be  lawful  prize,  this  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  breach  of 

the  warranty,  as  they  must  have  been  supposed  to  have 

proceeded  on  the  ground  that  it  was  enemy's  property  (t). 

"  The  result  of  all  the  cases,"  said  this  very  learned  Judge, 
"  is,  that  a  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Admiralty  is  conclusive  as 
to  all  that  it  professes  to  decide.     Now,  is  it  possible  to  say 
that  this  Court  did  not  profess  to  decide  whether  this  was  or 
was  not  enemy's  property?    It  was  the  only  question  the 
Court  did  profess  to  decide  "  (m).     Sir  William  Grant  also  in  The  preemnp- 
this  case  observed  that  it  is  generally  to  be  presumed  that  /aele^th^t 
such  sentences  proceed  on  legitimate  grounds,  which  throws  s^^  sentences 
on  the  parties  impeaching  them  the  duty  of  showing  that  ceededon 
they  have  proceeded  on  some  other  grounds  (v).     In  a  recent  gronnda. 
case,  however,  the  Court  of  Appeal  said  that  the  cases  in 
which  a  sentence  of  a  foreign  Court  has  been  held  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  condemned  was  not 
neutral,  are  exceptional,  and  that  they  have  no  application  to 
judgments  in  rem  in  general  (x). 

683.  As  we  have  already  seen,  a  neutral  ship,  in  order  to  Sentenoe  on 

thegroTxnd 
[t)   Kinderslej  v.    Chase,  at  the      L.  G.   See  also  the  opinion  of  Black- 
Cockpit,  22nd  July,  1801, 1  Marshall,      bum,  J.,  delivered  in  the  House  of 

Ins.  426.    See  also  Bolton  v.  Glad-  t^«^-  ,•«  n^^^ t    —•    /^o-n\ 

,,««,v    ,  _    ,      ^,    .  JLords  in  Castnque  v.  Imne  (18^0), 

stone  (1804),  6  East,  155,  in  error;  t    o      tt  t  ^        J> 

(1809),  2  Taunt.  15,  which  proceeded  ^-  ^'  "*  H.  L.  414  ;  and  as  to  foreign 

on  the  same  principle.  judgments  generaUj,  the  judgments 

(u)  Ejndersley  9.  Chase,  at  the  of  the  same  learned  Judge  in  Godard 

Cockpit,  22nd  July,  1801, 1  MarshaU,  v.  Gray  (1870),  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139, 

Ins.  425.  aiid  Schibshy  v,  Westenholz  (1870), 

iv)  1  MarshaU,  Ins.  426,  427.   See  «**<^-  l^^- 
the  effect  of  judgments  and  of  judg-  {x)  BaUantyne v.  Mackinnon, [  1 896] 

ments  in  rem  considered,  2  Smith's  2  Q.  £.  463. 
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Sect.  688. 

that  ship  not 

properly 

dooumeuted. 


Effect  of 
sentence 
obviated  by 
special 
agreement. 


Lothian  v. 
Henderson. 


Sentence 
expressly  on 
ground  of 
breach  of 
arbitrary 
regulation. 


comply  with  a  warranty  of  neutrality,  mxiat  be  provided  with 
all  the  documents  required  by  treaty  (y).  Hence,  if  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  profess  to  be  on  the  ground  that 
the  ship  had  not  those  evidences  of  neutrality  on  board,  the 
warranty  is  deemed  to  have  been  broken  (z). 

Nevertheless,  although  the  ship  be  warranted  in  the  policy 
to  belong  to  a  neutral  state,  this  may  be  explained  by  a  sub- 
sequent agreement,  so  as  to  preclude  the  effect  of  a  foreign 
sentence  of  condemnation  as  enemy's  property,  where,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  ship  was  neutral  property.  A  ship  was 
described  in  the  policy  as  "  an  American  vessel,"  and  doubts 
having  arisen  whether  this  was  not  a  warranty  of  neutrality, 
the  underwriters  signed  a  written  paper,  agreeing  "  that,  in 
case  of  capture  or  seizure,  the  assured  on  producing  papers 
to  prove  that  the  ship  and  cargo  were  really  neutral  should 
be  entitled  to  his  loss."  The  ship  was  captured  and  con- 
demned as  enemy's  property,  but  the  Court  held  that,  though 
there  was  a  warranty  that  the  ship  was  American,  yet  the 
explanatory  agreement  coupled  with  proof  of  her  neutrality 
prevented  the  sentence  from  establishing  a  breach  of  this 
warranty  (a). 

684.  Although  a  ship  cannot  be  neutral  unless  she  is 
properly  documented  as  required  by  treaties,  the  same  con- 
sequence, as  we  have  seen,  does  not  follow  from  her  mere 
failure  to  observe  those  arbitrary  regulations,  or  ordinances  of 
foreign  states,  which  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  inter- 
national law  (6). 

Thus,  where  a  ship,  "warranted  Portuguese,"  was  con- 
demned by  a  French  Prize  Court  expressly  "  because  she  had 
an  English  supercargo  on  board,"  contrary  to  a  recent  ordi- 
nance of  the  French  government,  but  not  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  or  to  any  treaty  between  France  and  Portugal, 


(y)  Jnte,  s.  661. 

(«)  Barzillai  v.  Lewis  (1782),  1 
Marshall,  Ins.  402;  Baring  v.  Claggett 
(1802),  3  B.  &  P.  201.  See  the 
remarks  of  Lawrence,  J.,  on  the 


former  case  in  Pollard  v.  BeU  (1800), 
8  T.  B.  441,  442. 

(a)  Lothian  v.  Henderson  (1803), 
3  B.  &  P.  499. 

(b)  1  Marshall,  Lis.  401,  402. 
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Lord  Mansfield  held  tbat  this  sentence  did  not  falsify  the  Sect.  684. 
warranty (c).  On  the  same  ground,  where  a  ship,  "warranted 
Danish,"  was  condemned  by  a  French  Prize  Court  on  the 
express  ground  of  her  "  captain's  being  an  enemy,"  contrary 
to  a  French  ordinance,  set  out  in  the  sentence,  the  Court  held 
that  the  sentence  did  not  falsify  the  warranty  (d).  And  in 
the  case  of  Bird  v,  Appleton,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  fully 
sustained  their  decision  in  Pollard  v.  Bell,  and  broadly  laid 
down  the  principle  that  no  one  state  has  authority,  by  any 
ordinance  of  its  own,  to  yary  the  general  law  of  nations  tis  to 
other  states  (a). 

685.  If  in  a  foreign  sentence  there  be  several  grounds  of  Sentence  on 
condemnation  set  forth,  and  one  of  them  be  a  good  and  legal  ^^^,  ^ 
ground,  it  will  be  conclusive  to  establish  a  breach  of  the 
warranty,  though  joined  with  several  bad  ones. 

Thus,  where  a  ship,  "warranted  American,"  was  condemned  Baring  v. 
by  a  French  Prize  Court,  partly  on  the  ground  that  she  was  j^^  q^^^  ' 
not  documented  according  to  treaties,  and  partly  for  the 
broach  of  French  ordinances,  not  binding  upon  America,  the 
sentence  was  held  conclusive  to  forfeit  the  warranty  (/). 


{e)  Mayne    v.   Walter    (1782),    1 
MftTBhall,  Ins.  402. 

{d)  Pollard  v.  Bell  (1800),  8  T.  R. 
434. 

(e)  (1800),  8  T.  R.  662.    See  aUo 
Price  p.  Bell,  1  East,  663 ;  Bemardi 


t^.  Motteux  (1781),  2  Dongl.  575,  for 
the  true  effect  of  which  decision, 
see  1  Marshall,  Ins.  406,  and  per 
Lawrence,  J.,  in  FoUard  v.  Bell 
(1800),  8  T.  R.  441. 

(/)  Baring  v.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass. 
Co.  (1804),  5  East,  99.  - 
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Warranty  of  Seaworthiness— 

General  Doctrine    686^688 

Warranty    only    extends    to 

Ship 689 

Warranty  may  be  waived     . .  690 
What  satisfies  the  Warranty . 

691—695 
Parol  Evidence  contradictiDg 

it    696 

Not  implied  in  Time  Policies  .  697 

Policv  **  at  and  from  " 698 

Voyage  in  Stages   699—701 

Stage  where  Pilot  is  required. 

702—704 


8B0T. 

Wairanty  of  Seaworthiness— <;on^<f. 

Stages  for  Coaling 705—707 

Voyage  from  distant  Port. .  708, 709 
What  satisfies  the  Warranty — 
Condition  of  Ship   ....  710-720 

Master  and  Crew    721—723 

PUot 724 

Proof  of  Unseaworthiness.  .725, 726 
Condition  that  Ship  shaU  be  pro- 
perly documented — 
Proofs  of  National  Character..  727 
Consequences  of  Breach . .  728 — 731 
Carrying  simulated  Papers . .  .  732 
Warranty  of  Legality   733 


686.  In  every  voyage  poKcy  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  when  she 
sails,  by  which  is  meant  that  she  shall  be  in  a  fit  state  as  to 
repairs,  equipment,  crew,  and  all  other  respects,  to  encounter 
the  ordinary  perils  of  the  voyage  insured  at  the  time  of 
sailing  on  it  (a). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  marine  insurance  more 
important  to  commerce  and  the  preservation  of  human  life 
than  a  strict  compliance  with  this  warranty  {b).  It  is  not 
implied,  however,  in  time  policies  (o).     In  voyage  policies  it  is 


(a)  Per  eur.  Dixon  f.  Sadler  (1839), 
6  M.  &  W.  406,  414. 

{b)  See  the  observations  of  Lord 
Eldon  in  Douglas  t^.  Soougall  (1816), 
4  Dow,  276  ;  and  of  Lord  Redesdale 


in  Wilkie  v,  Geddes  (1815),  3  Dow, 
60. 

{c)  Dudgeon  v,  Pembroke  (1877), 
2  App.  Cas.  284 ;  pott^  a.  697. 
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on  implied  condition  precedent  to  the  underwriter's  liability    Sect.  686. 
for  any  loss  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  («?),  and  can  Seaworthi- 
only  be  excluded  by  terms  in  writing  in  the  policy  expressed  a  condition 
in  the  clearest  language.      Therefore,  when  in  a  voyage  f^  voy w 
policy  losses  from  "  rottenness,  inherent  defects,  and  other  poli<5ieB- 
unseaworthiness  "  were  excepted,  the  Privy  Council  held  that 
the  implied  warranty  of    seaworthiness  was  not    thereby 
excluded.     Consequently,  the  boiler  being  defective  at  start- 
ing, the  plaintiff  did  not  recover,  although  the  defect  had 
been  made  good  before  the  loss  (e).    So,  also,  where  a  policy 
on  cattle  provided  that  the  fittings  of  the  ship  were  to  be 
approved  by  Lloyd's  surveyor,  and  they  were  approved  by 
him,  Bigham,  J.,  held  that  as  regards  the  sufficiency  of  the 
fittings,  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  was  not  excluded  by 
the  express  provision  as  to  the  approval  of  the  fittings  (/). 

687.  If,  indeed,  as  in  policies  ^'  at  and  from,"  the  risk  Seawoiihi- 
attaches  before  sailing,  and  the  ship,  while  in  the  port,  be  in  term. 
a  state  of  seaworthiness  commensurate  with  her  then  risk,  her 
subsequently  sailing  in  a  state  of  unseaworthiness  for  the 
voyage  will  not  avoid  the  policy  ab  initio^  so  as  to  entitle  the 
assured  to  a  return  of  premium  {g) ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if 
she  be  lost  in  the  course  of  a  river  navigation,  the  under- 
writers will  be  liable,  provided  her  then  state  of  equipment 
was  adequate  to  her  then  risk,  although  it  might  not  be  such 
as  to  constitute  a  state  of  seaworthiness  for  her  sea  voyage  {h). 

As  Alderson,  B.,  expressed  it  in  the  case  of  Gtibson  v. 
Small, "  on  a  voyage  policy  *  from'  a  port,  the  ship  must  be 
able,  if  seaworthy,  to  sustain  the  ordinary  risk  on  that 
"voyage.  If  insured  ^at  and  from,'  the  ship  must  be 
seaworthy  ^  at,'  i.e.,  sufficient  for  ordinary  risks  in  port,  and 

{d)  Per  Lawienoe,  J.,  Christie  v.  (/)  Sleigh   v,    Tyser,    [1900]    2 

Seoietan  (1799),  8  T.  R.  198 ;  per      Q.  B.  333. 
Lord  EUenborongh,  Wedderbum  v.  iff)  Annen  r.  Woodman  (1810),  3 

Ben  (1807),  1  Camp.  2.  '^J'J^^'aH^'  •    n-  a-^i 

\^  '   ,       ^        ^  (A)  See /w  tffir.  in  Dixon  r.  Sadler 

(e)  Quebec   Harme    Ins.    Co.    v.      ^^gggj^  6  M.  &  VIT.  406,  414  ;  Bouil- 

Commeroial  Bank  of  Canada  (1870),      Iq^  v.  Lupton  (1863),  83  L.  J.  C.  P. 

L.  B.  8  P.  C.  234.  37 ;  and  see  past,  as.  699—701. 
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fleet.  687.  seaworthy  *  from,'  t.^.,  fit  for  the  voyage  at  the  time  of  sail- 
ing  "  (t).  "  The  term  *  seaworthy,' "  said  Erie,  J.,  on  the  same 
ocoasion,  "  when  used  in  reference  to  marine  insurance,  does 
not  describe  absolutely  any  of  the  states  which  a  ship  may 
pass  through,  from  the  repairs  of  the  hull  in  dock  till  it  has 
reached  the  end  of  its  Yoyage ;  but  it  expresses  a  relation 
between  the  state  of  the  ship  and  the  perils  it  has  to  meet  in 
the  situation  it  is  in  "  {j). 


Immaterial 
that  nosea- 
worthiness 
remedied 
before  loss. 


Igfnoranoe  of 
assured  as  to 
imseaworthi- 
nessimma-^ 
terial. 


688.  As  seaworthiness  is  a  condition  of  the  contract  of 
insurance,  breach  of  the  condition  avoids  the  contract  and 
deprives  the  assured  of  any  recourse  against  the  insurers, 
whether  his  loss  can  be  traced  to  such  breach  or  not,  even 
though  the  imseaworthiness  was  remedied  before  the  loss  (A-). 

Whether  the  assured  were  ignorant  of  the  unseaworthiness 
of  the  ship  or  not  also  makes  no  difference ;  if  the  ship  was 
not,  in  fact,  seaworthy  at  the  outset  of  the  adventure,  either 
in  the  degree  commensurate  with  her  then  risk,  or  for  the 
voyage,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  state  of  things  never  existed 
which  was  the  foundation  for  the  underwriter's  promise,  and 
he  consequently  can  never  be  bound  thereby.  Hence,  as 
Lord  Eldon  says,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
owners  acted  honestly  and  fairly  in  the  transaction ;  for  it  is 
dear  law  that,  however  just  and  honest  the  intentions  of  the 
owner  may  be,  if  he  is  mistaken  in  the  fact,  and  the  vessel  is, 
in  fact,  not  seaworthy,  the  underwriter  is  not  liable"  (/). 

Thus,  where  the  owner  ha«  procured  his  ship  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  fully  repaired,  as  the  shipbuilder  thought,  before 
sailing,  but  she  proved  to  be  unseaworthy  from  a  latent 
defect  (the  unsoundness  of  some  timbers  near  her  keel),  not 
discovered  during  the  survey  or  repair,  Lord  Mansfield  held 
the  underwriter  discharged  from  his  liability  by  the  mere 
fact  of  unseaworthiness  {m). 


{%)  4H.  L.  Gas.  393. 

(j)  Ibid,  384. 

(k)  Forshaw  v,  Cliabert  (1821),  3 
Brod.  &  B.  158 ;  Quebec  Marine  Ins. 
Go.  V.  Gommercial  Bank  of  Ganada 
(1870),  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  234. 


(/)  Per  Lord  Eldon  in  Douglas  f^. 
Scougall  (1816),  4  Dow,  276. 

(m)  Lee  v.  Beach  (1762),  1  Park, 
Ins.  468;  see  also  The  Glenfruin 
(1885),  10  P.  D.  103 ;  The  Galedonia 
(1894),  167  U.  S.  (50  Davis),  174. 
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689.  The  warrastj  of  the  ship's  seaworthiness  is  equally    Sect.  680. 


implied  in  a  voyage   policy,  whatever  be  the  subject  of  Warranty  im- 

insuranoe.    It  therefore  applies  no  less  to  insurances  effected  on  go^s^  ^ 

by  the  owner  of  the  goods  than  to  those  effected  by  the  owner 

of  the  ship  (n).     Thus,  in  an  action  brought  by  an  innocent 

shipper  of  goods  (who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  ship), 

on  proof  being  given  that  the  ship  was  unseaworthy  when 

she  sailed,  Lord  Mansfield  nonsuited  the  plaintiff;    saying 

that  the  implied  warranty  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  any 

case(o). 

The  warranty  of  seaworthiness  which  is  implied  as  to  the  bnt  does  not 
ship  does  not  extend  to  lighters  employed   to   land   the  ughterain 

There  is  no  implied  warranty  in  a  policy  on  goods  that  the  nor  to  the 
goods  are  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  (q). 

690.  It  is,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  insurers,  after  a  Warranty 
breach  of  the  warranty,  to  make  themselves  liable  on  the  waived  by 
risk,  by  memorandum  indorsed  on  the  policy.  nnderwnters. 

Under  an  insurance  "  on  ship  and  outfit,"  for  a  voyage  Weir  v,  Aber- 
^'at  and  from  London  to  Bahia,"  the  ship  sailed  from 
London,  and  in  the  Channel  encoimtered  bad  weather,  and 
made  so  much  water,  that  it  became  evident  she  was  over- 
loaded and  could  not  coutinue  her  voyage  in  safety  unless 
she  were  lightened.  The  master,  with  the  consent  of  the 
underwriters,  expressed  by  a  memorandum  on  the  policy  (?*), 
unshipped  part  of  the  cargo  in  Itamsgate  Harbour ;  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  a  loss  occurred 


(n)  The  law  is  the  same  in  the 
United  States.  See  The  Caledonia, 
tttpra ;  and  1  Phillips,  s.  695. 

(o)  OHverr.  Cowley  (1765),  1  Park, 
Ins.  470.  As  a  rule,  in  snoh  a  case 
the  underwriters  on  jsargo  do  not 
rely  on  the  defence  of  nnseaworthi- 
nen ;  they  pay  the  loss  and  ayaU 
themselves  hy  subrogation  of  the 
assored's  remedies  against  the  ship- 
owner. But  this  praotioe  does  not 
modify  the  rule  of  law  stated  in  the 


text.  See  per  Stirling,  J.,  in  Brook- 
ing r.  Maudslay  (1888),  38  Ch.  D. 
642;  per  Bigham,  J.,  in  Sleigh  v, 
Tyaer,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  336. 

(p)  Lane  v,  Nixon  (1866),  L.  R.  1 
C.  P.  412. 

{q)  Eoebel  v,  Saunders  (1864),  17 
C.  B.  N.  S.  71. 

(r)  In  these  terms :  *<  It  is  agreed 
that  the  ship  may  load,  unload  and 
reload  goods  and  discharge  part  of 
her  cargo  at  Ramegfate." 
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Sect.  600.  wholly  unoonnected  with  the  original  state  of  unseaworthiness 
of  the  ship  when  she  first  sailed  from  London;  the  joiy 
found  that  the  ship  was  seaworthy  for  her  voyage  when  she 
sailed  from  Kamsgate,  and  the  Court,  upon  this  finding  and 
the  other  facts  of  the  case,  held  that  the  underwriters  were 
liable  for  the  loss  («). 

Lord  Tenterden's  judgment,  as  reported,  involves  the 
proposition  that  if  a  vessel  be  at  the  outset  unseaworthy, 
owing  to  some  defect  which  is  discovered  and  remedied 
before  loss,  the  policy  is  not  avoided,  a  proposition  which,  os 
we  have  seen,  cannot  now  be  maintained  {t).  The  true 
ground  on  which  the  decision  must  rest  is  thus  stated  by 
Lord  Penzance,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Quebec  Marine  Insurance  Co.  v.  Commercial 
Bank  of  Canada  (v)  :  **  The  case  of  Weir  v.  Aberdein  did 
not  proceed  upon  the  language  that  is  attributed  to  Lord 
Tenterden — ^whether  he  was  fully  and  rightly  reported  or 
not — but  the  judgment  proceeded,  as  it  appears  to  their  Lord- 
ships, distinctly  upon  the  principle  that  the  underwriters  had 
been  aware  of  the  unseaworthiness,  and  had  assented  to  the 
vessel  putting  back  to  the  port  to  cure  herself  of  the  defect, 
and  therefore  they  were  held  responsible.  They  had  assented 
in  writing  on  the  policy  to  maintain  their  liability,  notwith- 
standing the  violation  of  the  warranty." 

No  implied  691.  It  is  enough  to  satisfy  this  warranty  that  the  ship  be 

Je'^S^    **  originally  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  insured  when  she  sails 
BhaU  continue  on  it ;  the  assured  makes  no  warranty  that  the  ship  shall 

seaworthy.  '  i  .     »» 

continue  seaworthy  in  the  course  of  it.     "  Every  ship,    says 
Lord  Mansfield,  *^  must  be  seaworthy  when  she  first  sails  on 


(«)  W«r  t^.  Aberdein  (1819),  2  B.  pxindple  (s.  726);   and  Chanoellor 

ft  Aid.  320.  Kent  considers  his  Lordship's  arga- 

(t)  See  Forshaw  v.  Chabert,  and  ment  yezy  weighty.    8  Com.  289. 

Quebec   Marine  Ins.  Go.  «.  Com-  The  American  cases  are,  however, 

merdal  Bank  of  Canada,  ante,  s.  688.  indecisive.     See  Joyce,  Ins.  vol.  iii. 

Phillips  has  dted  Lord  Tenterden's  s.  2182. 

words,  and  formulated  them  into  a  (u)  L.  B.  8  P.  C.  234,  244. 
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the  voyage  insnied,  but  she  need  not  continue  so  throughout    Sect.  601. 
the  voyage"  {x). 

On  this  ground  it  has  been  frequently  held  that  under  a 
policy  on  a  voyage  out  and  home,  the  risk  being  entire  and 
indivisible,  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  warranty  if  the  ship 
be  seaworthy  for  the  entire  voyage  when  she  first  sails  from 
the  home  port  of  loading ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  she 
shoidd  be  in  a  seaworthy  condition  on  sailing  from  the  out- 
port  on  her  homeward  passage,  or  from  any  intermediate 
port. 

Thus,  where  the  voyage  insured  was  ^'  at  and  from  Hon-  Bermon  v. 
fleur  to  the  coast  of  Angola,  during  her  stay  and  trade  there, 
at  and  from  thence  to  her  port  or  ports  of  discharge  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  at  and  from  St.  Domingo  back  to  Honfleur,'' 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  that  if  this  was  one  entire  risk  (which, 
as  the  premium  was  entire,  he  held  it  to  be),  the  underwriters 
were  liable  if  the  ship  was  seaworthy  when  she  left  Honfleur, 
though  she  had  not  been  so  at  Angola,  or  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent stages  of  the  voyage  (y). 

So,  where  a  ship  was  insured  '^  at  and  from  Belfast  to  her  Holdsworih 
port  or  ports  of  loading  in  British  America,  during  her  stay  ^'  "®' 
there,  and  back  to  a  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  King- 
dom," &c.,  and  the  evidence  showed  that  she  was  seaworthy 
when  she  sailed  from  Belfast,  but  unseaworthy  when  she  left 
St.  Andrew's  on  the  homeward  passage,  the  counsel  for 
the  defendants  admitted  that  the  implied  warranty  was 
satisfied  (s). 

The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Biccard  v.  Shepherd  (a),  Biccard  v, 
seems  at  first  sight  to  conflict  with  the  cases  just  cited.    In  r^^^ 
that  case  the  policy  was  on  goods  **  at  and  from  the  anchor-  ehipped  at 
ages  off  Hondeklip  Bay  and  Port  Nolloth  to  Swansea,"  from  und^ne^ 

policy. 

(«)  Per  Lord  Manafidd  in  Bermon  (y)    In   Bennon   v.   Woodbridge 

r.  Woodbridge  (1781),  2  Dougl.  788,  (1781),  2  Dougl.  788. 

and  in  Eden  r.  Parkinaon  (1781),  («)  HoMsworth  v.  Wiae  (1828),  7 

iW.  735 ;  per  Lord  Eldon  in  WatBon  B.  &  Cr.  794.    See  also  fl^.  P.,  Eed- 

V.  Clarke  (1813),  1  Dow,  844 ;    so  man  r.  Wilaon  (1846),  14  M.  &  W. 

per  em.  m  Dixon  v.  Sadler  (1889),  476. 

5  M.  A  W.  414,  415.  (a)  (1861),  14  Moo.  P.  0.  471. 
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Sect.  691.  the  loading  of  the  goods  on  board  the  ship.  She  took  part 
of  her  cargo  at  Hondeklip  Bay,  and  was  seaworthy  when  she 
sailed  thence ;  but  she  was  overloaded  at  Port  Nolloth,  and 
thus  became  nnseaworthy.  The  cargo  was  lost  on  the 
voyage,  and  the  Privy  Council  held  that  the  assured  could 
recover  in  respect  of  the  cargo  shipped  at  Hondeklip  Bay, 
but  not  in  respect  of  that  shipped  at  Port  Nolloth.  The 
ground  of  the  decision  seems,  however,  to  have  been  that 
under  the  words  of  the  poUoy  two  separate  riskB  were  insured, 
one  on  the  parcel  of  goods  shipped  at  Hondeklip  Bay,  the 
other  on  the  parcel  shipped  at  Port  Nolloth,  and  that  as  to 
these  parcels  the  voyage  began,  and  therefore  the  warranty 
attached,  at  different  times  (b). 


Implied  war- 
ranty as  to 
crew 

does  not  ex- 
tend to  their 
oondnot 
daring^ 
voyage. 


692.  The  preceding  cases  establish  the  principle  that  no 
warranty  is  implied  that  the  ship,  in  point  of  staunchness 
and  repair,  shall  continue  seaworthy  throughout  the  voyage  ; 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  assured  makes  no  warranty 
for  the  continued  good  conduct  of  the  master  and  crew  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage  {c).  If  the  vessel,  cfew,  and 
equipment  be  originally  sufficient,  and  the  master  a  person 
of  competent  skill,  the  assured  has  done  all  he  contracted 
to  do ;  and  although  such  master  and  crew  should  by  their 
acts  or  omissions  have  brought  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  and  at  the  time  of  loss,  into  an  unseaworthy  (t.^., 
uninsurable)  state,  yet  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  all  loss 
which,  though  remotely  occasioned  by  such  superinduced  state 
of  unseaworthiness,  is  yet  proximately  caused  by  the  perils 
insured  against  {d). 


{b)  (1861),  14  Moo.  p.  G.  496. 

{c)  Triader,  Anderson  &  Co.  v. 
Thames  &  Mersey  Marine  Ins.  Co., 
[1898]  2  Q.B.  114,  per  Smith,  L.  J., 
p.  123. 

{d )  Busk  V.  Koyal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  73 ;  Walker  v. 
Maitland  (1821),  5  B.  &  Aid.  171 ; 
Bishop  V,  Pentland(1827),  7  B.  &  Cr. 
219 ;  Holdsworth  v.  Wise  (1828),  7 


B.  &  Cr.  794 ;  and  see  espedaUy 
Phillips  V.  Headlam  (1831),  2  B.  & 
Ad.  380 ;  Dixon  v.  Sadler  (1839),  5 
M.  &  W.  405 ;  S.  C,  in  enor  (1841), 
8  M.  &  W.  895  ;  Redman  v,  Wilson 
(1845),  14  M.  &  W.  476;  Phillips  v. 
Naime  (1847),  4  C.  B.  343;  Biocard 
V.  Shepherd  (1861),  14  Moo.  P.  C. 
471 ;  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke  (1877), 
2  App.  Gas.  284, 
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"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner,"  says  Bayley,  J.,  "  to  have  Sect.  693. 
the  ship  properly  equipped,  and,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  neoes- 
sary  that  he  should  provide  a  competent  master  and  crew  in 
the  first  instance ;  hut  having  done  this  he  has  discharged 
his  duty "  (e),  "  The  assured  makes  no  warranty,"  says 
Parke,  B.,  "  that  the  vessel  shall  continue  seaworthy,  or  that 
the  master  and  crew  shall  do  their  duty  during  the  voyage ; 
and  their  negligence  and  misconduct  is  no  defence  to  an 
action  on  the  policy,  where  the  loss  has  heen  immediately 
occasioned  hy  the  perils  insured  against.  Nor  can  any  dis- 
tinction he  made  in  this  respect  between  the  omission  hy  the 
master  and  crew  to  do  an  act  which  ought  to  be  done,  or  the 
doing  an  act  which  ought  not,  in  the  course  of  the  navigation. 
It  matters  not  whether  a  fire,  which  causes  a  loss,  be  lighted 
improperly,  or,  after  being  properly  lighted,  be  negligently 
attended;  whether  the  loss  of  an  andior,  which  makes  a 
vessel  unseaworthy,  be  attributable  to  the  omission  to  take 
proper  care  of  it,  or  to  the  improper  act  of  slipping  it  or 
cutting  it  away  ;  nor  could  it  make  any  difference,  whether 
any  other  part  of  the  equipment  were  lost  by  mere  neglect, 
or  thrown  away  and  destroyed  in  the  exercise  of  an  improper 
discretion  by  those  on  board  "  (/)• 

693.  The  numerous  cases  illustrative  of  these  positions  will  Case  of  nn- 
be  considered  more  at  large  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  dSeto negu!" 
of  the  losses  covered  by  the  policy.     We  will  here,  however,  *^^  during 
cite  one  which  shows  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  Redman  v. 
state  of  imseaworthiness  which  occasions  the  loss  be  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew,  or  of  other  parties 
employed  by  the  assured  upon  the  business  of  the  ship  in  the 
usual  course  of  trade.    A  ship  insured  '^  from  London  to 
Sierra  Leone,  while  there,  and  back  to  her  port  of  discharge 
in  the  United  Kingdom,"  was  loaded  with  teak  at  an  island 
on  the  Sierra  Leone  river  by  the  African  natives  (who  are 
generally  employed  in  that  trade  for  the  purpose),  and  having 

(tf)  Per  Bayley,  J.,  in  Walker  v,  (/)  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Bizon  t^. 

Maitland  (1821),  6  B.  &  Aid.  176.  Sadler  (1839),  5  M.  &  W.  414. 
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Sect.  698.  completed  her  loading,  began  dropping  down  the  river  on  her 
passage  home ;  it  was  soon  found,  however,  that,  owing  in 
all  probability  to  the  unskilful  loading  of  the  natives,  she 
had  become  eo  leaky  as  to  be  unfit  to  put  to  sea,  and  having, 
on  examination,  been  pronounced  unseaworthy,  she  was 
voluntarily  run  on  shore  to  prevent  her  sinking  in  the  river, 
and  ultimately  sold  where  she  lay,  as  not  being  fit  for  repair. 
The  plaintiff  claimed  a  total  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea ; 
and,  the  ship  having  been  seaworthy  when  she  sailed  from 
London,  the  Court  held  the  underwriters  liable,  as  the  loss, 
though  remotely  arising  from  the  negUgence  of  the  natives, 
was  proximately  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  (g). 

Effect  of  694.  The  principle  that  when  the  ship  starts  seaworthy  the 

admiflsioii  of  .        7      . 

seaworthineas  underwriter  is  liable  for  a  loss  caused  remotely  by  the  ship 
"^po  oy-  having  become  unseaworthy,  but  proximately  by  a  peril 
insured  against,  is  also  illustrated  by  two  cases,  where  the 
policy  contained  a  clause  by  which  the  ship  was  "  allowed  to 
be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage":  this  clause  having  been 
decided  to  be  "  a  dispensation  with  the  implied  warranty  of 
seaworthiness,"  so  as  to  preclude  the  underwriter  from  any 
defence,  on  the  ground  of  the  ship's  not  having  been  sea- 
worthy for  the  voyage  when  she  sailed,  these  cases  stand  on 
the  same  footing  as  though  the  jury  had  expressly  found  the 
fact  of  seaworthiness  (A). 

In  the  earlier  case  a  ship,  insured  "  from  Bristol  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  back,"  had,  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  become  so  damaged  and  leaky  that  she  was  obliged  to 
run  for  Gambia,  where  she  was  found  to  be  unseaworthy,  and 


Parfitt  V. 
Thompeon. 


(ff)  Bedman  i;.  WHboh  (1846),  14 
H.  &  W,  476.  See  also  Dixon  v. 
Sadler  (1839),  5  M.  &  ViT.  405;  in 
error  (1841),  8  M.  &  W.  895;  and 
Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke  (1877))  2  App. 
Gas.  284,  in  both  of  which  cases  this 
question,  apart  from  that  of  sea- 
worthiness, was  raised,  and  decided 
in  accordance  with  th^  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  text. 


(k)  Parfitt  V.  Thompson  (1844),  13 
M.  &  W.  392, 396;  Phillips  v.  Niime 
(1847),  4  G.  B.  343.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  been  held  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  seaworthiness  from  an  in- 
spector of  a  board  of  underwriters 
precluded  a  member  of  the  board 
from  alleging  unseaworthiness. 
Western  Ass.  Go.  v.  Southern  Gotten 
pU  Go.  (1»95),  68  F.  924. 
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not  -within  reach  of  the  repairs,  which  had  become  indis-  Sect.  694. 
pensahle,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  necessarily  sold  as 
she  lay.  The  defendants  proposed  to  show  that  the  loss  had 
arisen  solely  from  the  decayed  and  unseaworthy  state  of  the 
ship,  but  this  they  were  precluded  from  doing  by  their 
admission  of  seaworthiness;  and  the  Court  held  that  even 
supposing  the  loss  to  be  shown  to  haye  been  occasioned  by 
the  unseaworthy  state  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  loss,  yet  that 
this  would  be  no  answer  to  the  action,  the  loss  having  been 
proximately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against. 

In  the  other  case  the  policy  also  contained  the  clause,  "  the  Phillips  v. 
ship  to  be  allowed  to  be  seaworthy  for  the  present  voyage." 
She  met  with  a  violent  hurricane,  by  which  she  was  so 
damaged  as  to  be  obliged  to  run  for  the  Mauritius,  where,  on 
survey,  it  was  found  that,  from  the  damage  caused  by  the 
storm  and  from  the  age  and  decayed  state  of  the  ship,  she 
was  not  worth  repairing  and  was  accordingly  sold.  It 
appeared,  however,  upon  the  whole  evidence,  that  but  for  the 
storm  the  decayed  parts  of  the  ship  would  have  been  strong 
enough  to  enable  her  to  perform  her  voyage  with  safety. 
There  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  Court  refused 
to  grant  a  new. trial  (i). 

It  follows  from  these  cases  that  if  the  ship  be  admitted  to 
have  been  seaworthy  when  she  sailed,  no  subsequent  state  of 
unseaworthiness  can  preclude  the  assured  from  recovering  for 
loss  immediately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against,  though 
the  state  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  loss  may  be  such  as  to 
render  the  damage  caused  by  those  perils  greater  than  it 
might  have  been  had  the  ship  been  soimd  (k). 

695.  The  great  leading  principle,  therefore,  of  the  English  Doctrine  of 
doctrine  of  seaworthiness  is  that  there  is  no  implied  warranty  in  the  United 

States. 

(i)  Phillips   9.    Naime    (1847),   4  insnred    against.      See   Fawcos  t^. 

C.  B.  343 ;  16  L.  J.  0.  P.  19i.  Sarsfield  (1856),  6  E.  &  B.  192,  and 

{k)  It  would  be  different  if  the  j^^  Penzance's  remarks  on  that 
loss  were  shown  to  be  due  directly  to  .    ^    ,  ^     ,     ,     ,  „--. 

the   m««worUune«   of   the   Aip,  ««e  m  Dudgeon  t>.  Pembroke  (1877), 

without  the  interyentLonol  any  peril      ^  App.  Cas.  296. 
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Sect.  605.  thereof,  except  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  (/).  On 
this  point  the  law  in  the  United  States  is  at  variance  with  our 
own,  and  gives  a  wider  extent  to  the  implied  warranty ;  it  is 
there  held  that  the  assured  is  bound  not  only  to  have  his 
vessel  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  but  to 
keep  her  so,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  himself  and  his  agents, 
during  the  continuance  thereof,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
all  its  subsequent  stages.  Thus  the  underwriters  in  the 
United  States  are  held  discharged  from  any  loss,  which  can  be 
distinctly  shown  to  have  arisen  from  the  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  assured  in  not  keeping  the  ship  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair. 

Yet  in  that  country  unseaworthiness  arising  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage  has,  it  seems,  no  retrospective 
operation  in  respect  of  losses  accrued  prior  to  the  breach  of 
the  implied  warranty ;  and  it  further  seems  to  be  the  better 
opinion  there,  that  if  the  ship  sailed  seaworthy  for  the  voyage, 
subsequent  unseaworthiness  will  not  operate  as  a  defence, 
except  where  the  loss  is  distinctly  occasioned  by  it,  and  the 
unseaworthiness  itself  has  arisen  from  the  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  assured  or  his  agents :  where  the  loss  is  totally 
unconnected  with  the  subsequent  state  of  unseaworthiness,  it 
cannot  avail  as  a  defence  for  the  underwriters  (m). 

Is  parol  eri-  696.  An  important  question,  on  which  there  is  no  decisive 
Bible  to  vaiy"  authority  (w),  is  whether  parol  evidence  can  be  given  to  con- 
of  MaworS^  tradict  or  qualify  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness.  Amould's 
neesF  ^^^  jg  expressed  in  the  following  passage  : — "  It  is  not 

necessary  ....  that  the  assured  should  make  any  statement 


(I)  The  assured  cannot,  however, 
recover  for  a  loss  brought  about  by 
his  own  wilful  act  or  default.  Thomp- 
son V.  Hopper  (1856),  6  E.  &  B.  172 ; 
Dudgeon  «.  Pembroke  (1877),  2  App. 
Gas.  284 ;  Trinder,  Anderson  &  Co. 
V.  Thames  &  Hersej  Marine  Ins. 
Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114,  C.  A. 

(m)  See  1  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  728—736 ; 
3  Kent,  Com.  288,289 ;  1  Parsons,  Ins. 


380 ;  3  Joyce,  Ins.  s.  2174.  Accord- 
ing to  Parsons,  breach  may  some- 
times only  suspend  liability  until  sea- 
worthiness be  restored,  even  though 
the  unseaworthiness  exists  when  the 
risk  commences.  See  also  1  Phillips, 
Ins.  8.  726. 

(n)  See  per  Williams,  J.,  in  Clap- 
ham  V,  Langton  (1864),  34  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  46. 
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with  regard  to  any  of  the  constituents  of  seaworthiness.  Sect.  696. 
Should  he,  however,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  the  under- 
writer or  otherwise,  make  a  positive  representation  as  to  any 
of  these  facts,  his  position,  as  regards  the  underwriter,  is  not 
thereby  altered  in  the  slightest  degree ;  e.g.^  if  he  represented 
that  the  ship  was  oopper-sheathed,  or  properly  f  oimd  in  sails, 
he  would  not,  because  he  had  made  the  representation,  be 
any  the  less  bound  by  the  implied  warranty  that  she  was 
also  seaworthy  in  all  other  respects.  If,  indeed,  he  represents 
some  fact  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  seaworthiness,  and  the 
underwriter,  notwithstanding  this  statement,  yet  chooses  to 
take  the  risk — as,  if  he  represented  that  the  ship  was  not 
properly  coppered  or  not  adequately  found  in  sails — ^this  would 
operate  so  as  to  release  him  to  this  extent  from  the  obligation 
of  the  implied  warranty"  (o).  This  view,  that  an  implied 
warranty  may  be  qualified  by  evidence  of  a  representation, 
has  also  the  support  of  Phillips  (/?),  Duer($'),  and  of  Cock- 
bum,  C.  J.,  in  Surges  v,  Wickham  (r),  all  of  whom  consider 
that  an  implied  term  in  a  contract  rests  on  a  presumed 
intention  of  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  that  the 
presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  of  a  contrary 
intention.  On  the  other  hand,  Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  same 
case,  expressed  a  strong  view  that  parol  evidence  cannot  be 
admitted  to  qualify  an  implied  warranty.  The  warranty  of 
seaworthiness,  said  the  learned  judge,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  policy  as  if  there  were  written  in  it,  "  warranted  sea- 
worthy"  («).  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held,  in  a  some- 
what earlier  case,  that  a  term  of  a  written  contract  implied 
by  usage  cannot  be  varied  by  evidence  of  a  parol  agree- 
ment {t).  The  oases  are  analogous,  and  therefore  the  balance 
of  judicial  authority  in  this  country  is  in  favour  of  the  view 

(o)  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  677,  in  the          («}  3  B.  &  S.  696 ;  33  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

chapter  on  •*  Misrepresentation."  28.    Mr.  Maolachlan  strongly  sup- 

(rt  1  Phillips,  8.  602.  ^  ^^^  ^.^^   (Amould,   6th  ed. 

(q)  2  Duer,  669—672.  r          \ 

(r)    (1863),   3  B.   &  S.   684;  33      P- ^^1,  n.). 

L.  J.  Q.  B.   23.     Wightman,  J.,          (0   Fawkes  v.  Lamb    (1862),   31 

oonoozred  in  this  judgment.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  98.    See  ante,  s.  67. 
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Sect.  606.    that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  can  only  be  dispensed 

with  or  qualified  by  a  written  term  of  the  contract. 
EvideDoemay      This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  extrinsic  evidence,  the 

be  giYen  of  ,        ,  ^      rr  ^  ^  7 

oommimioa-  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  what  the  subject-matter  of  the 
to  the  con-  Contract  is,  and  consequently  what  degree  of  seaworthiness  is 
^i^nantY  r®<!^^red.  There  is  no  fixed  standard  of  seaworthiness ;  the 
degree  of  seaworthiness  required  dependB  on  the  nature  of 
the  adventure  (u) .  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  construing  the 
warranty,  evidence  can  be  given  that  the  underwriter  was 
informed  that  a  ship  insured  for  a  certain  voyage  was  from 
her  construction  not  capable  of  being  made  as  fit  to  encounter 
the  perils  of  that  voyage  as  any  ordinary  vessel ;  and  in  such 
a  case  the  utmost  that  the  warranty  requires  is  that  the 
particular  ship  shall  be  made  as  fit  for  the  voyage  as  is 
practicable  («r). 

No  implied  697.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  nature  and 

seaworthiness  extent  of  the  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  relation  to 

toUc^^         voyage  policies :  it  was  for  some  time  assumed,  though  not 

decided,  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between 

voyage  policies  and  time  policies  {x). 

A  series  of  cases,  however,  beginning  with  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  well-known  case  of  Gibson  r. ' 
Small,  and  ending  with  the  decision  of  the  same  tribunal  in 
Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke,  has  conclusively  established  the  rule, 
that  in  a  time  policy  on  ship  a  warranty  that  the  vessel  is 
seaworthy  will  under  no  circumstances  be  implied  (y).  Thus 
the  rule  holds  good,  even  though  at  the  commencement  of 
the  risk  the  ship  be  lying  at  a  home  port.  **  The  case  of 
Gibson  v.  Small,"  said  Lord  Penzance,  in  Dudgeon  v.  Pem- 

(w)  See  pottf  s.  710.  ohequer  Chamber  in  Dixon  v.  Sadler 

^  ^^  ^  (1841),  8  M.  &  "W.  896,  900. 

(tr)  Burgee   v,  Wickham    (1863),  ^^j    qj^^   ^     ^^^^    ^^353^^    4 

3  B.  &  S.  669  ;  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  17 ;  g.  L.  0.  353 ;  Thompson  v.  Hopper 

Caapham  r.  Langton,  in  the  Exch.  ^^g.gj^  6  E.  &  B.  188 ;  Fawcns  r. 

Ch.  (1864),  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  46.    See  Sarafield  (1856),  ilnd.  192 ;  Michael 

^^*  »•  7*^-  V,  Tredwin  (1866),  17  0.  B.  661 ; 

(ar)  See,  e,ff„  per  Tindal,  0.  J.,  Dudgeon    v,    Pembroke    (1877),    2 

delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Ex-  App.  Gas.  284. 
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broke, "  supplemented  as  it  was  by  the  two  oases  of  Thompson  Sect.  697. 
r.  Hopper  and  Fawoos  v.  Sarsfield,  most  be  considered  to 
have  set  at  rest  the  controyersies  on  this  subject,  and  to  have 
finally  decided  that  the  law  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  special 
stipulations  in  the  contract,  infer  in  the  case  of  a  time  policy 
any  warranty  that  the  vessel  at  any  particular  time  shall  have 
been  seaworthy."  If,  however,  through  the  personal  mis- 
conduct of  the  owner,  the  ship  be  sent  to  sea  in  an  imsea- 
worthy  state,  he  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  brought  about  by 
such  wilful  act  or  default  (z). 

698.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  underwriter  is  liable  There  are 
for  no  loss  after  the  ship  sails,  unless  at  that  time  she  was  g^^w^M- 
seaworthy  for  the  voyage ;  although,  however,  seaworthiness  ^®"- 
for  the  voyage  at  the  time  of  sailing  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  underwriter's  liability  for  loss  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
policy's  attaching. 

There  are,  in  fact,  degrees  of  seaworthiness :  seaworthiness 
for  the  voyage  is  one  thing ;  and  seaworthiness  in  port,  or  for 
an  inland  navigation,  &c.,  quite  another  {a). 

Thus  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  ship  under  a  policy  '*  at  and  Seaworthiness 
from "  would  be  seaworthy  in  harbour  while  undergoing  ^liSy  **^t  ^' 
repairs,  though  it  is  equally  clear  that  she  would  not  be  sea- 
worthy for  the  voyage  if  she  sailed  in  that  condition  {b). 


ICY  ' 

and  fro: 


(e)  Thompson  v.  Hopper,  supra; 
Dudgeon  «.  Pemhzoke,  supra;  Trinder, 
Anderson  &  Go.  v,  Thames  &  Mersej 
Marine  Ins.  Go.  (G.  A.},  [1898]  2 
Q.  B. 114. 

(a)  Forbes  v.  Wilson  (1800),  1 
Park,  Ins.  472;  1  Marshall,  Ins. 
147;  Hibberfc  v.  Martin  (1808),  1 
Park,  Ina.  478;  Smith  r.  Sorridge 
(1801),  4  Esp.  25;  Parmeter  9. 
Gousins  (1809),  2  Gamp.  235 ;  Annen 
9.  Woodman  (1810),  3  Tannt.  299 ; 
and  see  Parke,  B.,  in  Dixon  v.  Sadler 
(1839),  6  M.  ft  W.  405,  414— after- 
waidsoited  by  himself  in  the  judgment 


of  the  P.  G.  in  Biocard  r.  Shepherd 
(1861),  14  Moo.  P.  G.  471,  491,  and 
by  Willee,  J.,  in  Bouillon  v.  Lupton 
(1863),  33  L.  J.  G.  P.  37, 42 ;  Quebeo 
Marine  Ins.  Co.  v,  Gommercial  Bank 
of  Ganada  (1870),  L.  B.  3  P.  G. 
234. 

(*)   Forbes  r.  WiLon    (1800),    1 
Park,  472 ;  Smith  9.  Surridge  (1801), 

4    Esp.   25,   before  Lord    Kenyon. 

Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  the  same 

point  in  Hibbert  v.  Martin  (1808),  1 

Park,  Ins.  473,  and  in  Parmeter  r. 

Gousins  (1809),  2  Gamp.  235. 
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Sect.  698. 


Ship'sea- 
worthy  for 
port,  nnaea- 
worihy  on 
sailing. 


Dooizine  of 
voyage  in 
stages. 


Wliat  that  degree  of  seaworthineBS  is  which  is  reqtdsite  to 
make  a  policy  ''at  and  from"  attach  upon  a  ship  while  in 
port,  has  nowhere  been  very  accurately  laid  down.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  under  such  a  policy  a  ship  will 
be  sufficiently  seaworthy  to  give  an  inception  to  the  risk  if 
she  ''  be  in  such  a  condition  while  in  port  as  to  enable  her  to 
lie  in  reasonable  security  till  she  is  properly  repaired  and 
equipped  for  the  voyage."  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  arrives 
so  shattered  as  to  be  a  mere  wreck,  the  policy  never  attaches  (c) . 
Thus,  if  a  ship  be  capable  while  "  at "  the  port  of  being 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repair,  and  of  being  moored  alongside  its  wharves 
or  quays  there  in  order  to  take  in  her  cargo,  the  policy 
attaches.  Consequently  the  assured  is  not  entitled  to  a  return 
of  premium,  as  on  a  risk  that  never  commenced,  because  the 
ship  afterwards  sailed  from  the  pnort  in  a  state  of  omseaworthi- 
ness  for  the  voyage  (rf).  "The  condition  that  she  shall  be 
seaworthy  for  her  voyage,"  says  Lawrence,  J.,  "  does  not 
attach  till  she  sails  "  (e). 

Of  course,  if  she  ultimately  sails  unseaworthy  for  the 
voyage,  this,  according  to  the  rule  already  laid  down,  wholly 
discharges  the  underwriter  from  all  liability  for  loss  on  the 
voyage,  although  the  policy  may  have  attached  on  her  while 
"  at"  the  port,  owing  to  her  having  been  there  seaworthy  for 
her  then  risk  (/). 

699.  The  rule,  thus  established  in  the  case  of  policies  ''  at 
and  from "  a  place,  is  in  reality  a  particular  inl^tance  of  a 
more  general  principle  suggested  by  Patteson,  J.,  in  Hol- 
ling worth  r.  Brodrick(^),  and  for  the  first  time  distinctly 
enunciated  in  1839,  by  Parke,  B.,  in  the  ease  of  Dixon  r. 


(e)  Parmeter  v,  ConsiDB  (1809),  2 
Gamp.  235;  Buchanan  v.  Faber 
(1899),  4  Com.  Cas.  223.  The  law 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States. 
See  cases  cited  1  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  695 
et  seq,;  3  Kent,  Com.  289. 


(d)  Annen  v.  Woodman  (1810),  3 
Taunt.  299. 

(e)  Ibid,  300. 

(/)  Parker  r.  Potts  (1814),  3  Dow, 
27,  per  Park,  argtundo;  Watson  v. 
Clark  (1813),  1  Dow,  336. 

(^)  (1837),  7  A.  &  E.  47. 
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Sadler  (A).  The  principle  is,  that  if  the  voyage  insured  oon-  Sect.  699. 
sists  of  different  stetges  requiring  different  states  of  seaworthi- 
ness, tiie  warranty  is  satisfied  if  the  ship  be  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  stage  in  a  fit  condition  for  that  stage,  though 
not  fit  for  a  subsequent  one.  Thus,  as  was  laid  down  in  Dixon 
V.  Sadler,  "  if  the  voyage  be  such  as  to  require  a  different 
complement  of  men  or  a  different  state  of  equipment  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  voyage  down  a  canal  or  river , 
and  thence  across  the  open  sea,  it  would  be  enough  if  the 
vessel  were  in  each  stage  of  the  navigation  properly  manned 
and  equipped  for  it "  {().  "  The  case  of  Dixon  v.  Sadler,  and 
the  other  cases  which  have  been  cited,"  said  Lord  Penzance  (A), 
"  leave  it  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  seaworthiness  for  the 
port,  seaworthiness  in  some  oases  for  the  river,  and  sea- 
worthiness in  some  cases,  as  in  a  case  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward of  a  whaling  voyage,  for  some  definite,  well-recognized 
and  distinctly  separate  stage  of  the  voyage."  The  principle 
now  being  considered  is  itself  a  modification,  in  favour  of  the 
assured,  of  the  rule  that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  is  not 
satisfied,  and  the  policy  does  not  attach,  until  the  ship  is  sea- 
worthy for  the  whole  voyage  insured. 

700.  It  follows  that  if  the  ship  were  lost  in  one  stage  of  Effect  of 
the  voyage,  it  would  be  no  defence  that  she  was  not  then  sea-  stages. 
worthy  for  a  stage  which  she  had  not  commenced ;  nor,  if 
lost  in  the  course  of  her  main  voyage,  could  the  underwriters 
discharge  themselves  from  liability  by  showing  that,  though 
seaworthy  when  she  commenced  such  main  voyage,  she  had 
yet  sailed  on  its  earlier  stages  with  an  inferior  equipment  (/). 


(A)  (1839),  5  M.  &  W.  405,  414. 

(t)  Dixon  V.  Sadler,  uH  supra; 
aoooid.  Erie,  J.,  in  Thompson  f^. 
Hopper  (1866),  6  E.  &  B.  172; 
Biooard  9.  Shepherd  (1861),  14  Hoore 
P.  G.  471,  491 ;  Quebec  Marine  Ins. 
Cu.  V,  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada 
(1870),  L.  R.  8  P.  C.  234,  241. 

{k)  Qaebeo  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v, 
CommecdAl  Bank  of  Canada  (1870), 


L.  R.  3  P.  C.  241. 

(/)  If  by  "inferior  equipment" 
Amonld  meant  an  equipment  in- 
sufficient for  the  earlier  stages,  the 
editors  submit  that  it  is  more  in 
aooordanee  with  principle,  to  say 
that  in  a  policy  for  one  entire  voyage 
a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness avoids  the  insurance  alto- 
gether from  the  time  of  the  breach, 
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Sect.  700.  Thus,  where  a  ship  insured  "  at  and  from  New  Orleans  to 
Liverpool "  was  so  much  injured  bj  worms  while  she  lay  in 
the  mud  of  the  river  Mississippi  that  she  would  have  been  in 
an  imfit  state  for  her  sea  voyage,  Lord  Ellenborough  held, 
that  as  she  was  then  sufficiently  seaworthy  for  the  purposes  of 
lying  in  the  mud  and  being  in  the  river,  and  the  defect  had 
been  discovered  and  repaired  before  she  sailed  on  her  sea 
voyage,  her  prior  state  of  imfitness  for  the  sea  did  not  avoid 
the  policy  {m). 

So,  to  take  a  case  put  by  Lord  Tenterden,  suppose  a  ship 
would  be  unseaworthy  unless  she  had  two  anchors,  being 
destined  for  a  long  voyage,  and  she  sails  from  London  to 
Ghravesend  with  only  one,  shall  it  be  said  that  if  no  loss 
happens  between  London  and  Gravesend,  and  the  vessel  at 
Gravesend  takes  on  board  her  second  anchor,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds on  her  voyage,  that  the  underwriters  are  not  liable  for 
her  subsequent  loss  ?  His  Lordship,  as  might  be  supposed, 
answers  this  question  in  the  negative  (n). 


River  and 
sea  yoyage. 


BoiiiUon  «. 
Lupton. 


701.  The  rule  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  sea- 
worthiness for  different  stages  of  the  voyage  is  well  illus- 
trated as  regards  a  river  and  sea  voyage  by  the  following 
case: — 

A  steamer  insured  *^  at  and  from  Lyons  to  Galatz  "  sailed 
from  Lyons  with  a  river  crew  and  captain,  and  without  her 
masts,  anchors  and  other  heavy  articles,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  carry  on  the  river  voyage.  At  Aries  she 
took  on  board  her  sea-captain  and  some  of  her  seagoing 
crew,  and  was  otherwise  fitted  for  the  voyage  to  Marseilles, 
where  she  had  to  call  for  a  license.    At  Marseilles  she  was 


even  though  the  Yojhge  be  divided 
into  stages. 

(m)  Oliyersonr.  Loiighman(18l5), 
cited  in  2  B.  &  Aid.  822.  The  law 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States. 
See  Treadwell  v.  Union  Ins.  Go. 
(1826),  6  Cowen*s  B.  270 ;  and  BeU 
V.  Reed  (1811),  4  Binn.  B.  127  ;  1 
Phillips,  Ins.  s.  720. 


(«)  Per  Lord  Tenterden,  2  B.  ft 
Aid.  321.  It  might,  however,  be  8 
deviation  to  call  at  a  place  lower 

down  a  river  than  the  Urminua  a  quo 

to  complete  the  equipment,  unless 

neoeesity  required  or  usage  allowed 

this  to  be  done.    See  Forshaw  v. 

Chabert  (1821),  3  Brod.  ft  B.  168. 
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fully  equipped  for  the  sea  voyage,  as  was  usual  in  similar    Sect.  701. 
adventures,  and  she  was  subsequently  lost  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Court  held  that,  looking  to  the  nature  of  the  adventure 
and  to  mercantile  usage,  the  ship   had  complied  with  the 
implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  (6). 

The  division  of  a  voyage  into  stages  in  relation  to  the  Fiahing 
warranty  of  seaworthiness  may  take  place  even  in  different  ^  ^^^' 
parts  of  a  sea  voyage,  as  for  instance  in  the  Greenland  whale 
fishery,  where  it  has  been  customary  to  take  on  board  extra 
hands  on  arriving  at  Shetland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ship  in  sailing  from  Hull  to  Shetland  would,  by  reason 
of  the  usage,  be  seaworthy  with  a  different  equipment  from 
that  which  would  be  required  to  make  her  so,  on  sailing  from 
Shetland  to  the  North  Seas  {p). 

702.  If  usage  requires  that  at  a  particular  stage  of  the  Stage  of 
voyage  the  ship  should  take  a  pilot  on  board,  either  before  ^ch\  °' 
leaving  or  entering  a  port,  it  may  be  said  that  the  part  of  the  J|i^^^ 
voyage  on  which  it  is  usual  to  have  a  pilot  is  a  separate  stage, 
requiring  a  crew  differing  from  the  usual  one  in  that  it  ought 
to  include  a  pilot.  It  has  not  been  laid  down  in  terms  that 
such  part  of  the  voyage  is  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  stage 
for  the  purpose  of  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  although 
there  is  a  suggestion  to  that' effect  in  Patteson,  J.'s,  judgment 
in  Hollingworth  r.  Brodrick  (q).  It  was,  however,  stated  in 
the  second  edition  of  this  work  (r)  that  "  generally  speaking, 
no  ship  is  seaworthy  at  the  outset  of  the  risk,  unless  she  have 
on  board  a  pilot  where  requisite  by  law  or  usage  for  her  safe 
navigation"  (r).  It  was  further  stated  that  "in  all  cases 
where  it  is  necessary,  either  by  law  or  usage,  for  the  master 
to  have  a  pilot  on  board  in  going  out  of  an  intermediate  port, 
or  in  clearing  from  his  outport  homewards,  it  will  be  unseat 

{o)  BouiUon  v.  Lupton  (1863),  33  t^.  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada  (1870), 

L.J.O.P.  37.  L.R.  3P.C.  241. 

«             «   ,  (?)  (1837),  7  A.  &  E.  48. 

ip)  See  per  OollmB,  L.  J.,  in  The  ^^j  2nd  ed.  p.  723.    See  also  per 

Vortdgem,  [1899]  P.  169  ;  per  Lord      Parke,  J.,  in  PhUUpa  r.  Headlam 
Penzanoe  in  Quebec  Marine  Ins.  Co.      (1831),  2  A.  &  E.  383. 
VOL.  II,  3  F 
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Sect.  709. 


Effeot  of 
not  haying 
pilot  on 
entering 
sport. 


Besolt  of  the 
authorities. 


Phillips  t^. 
Headlam. 


worthiness  not  to  take  one,  for  it  is  in  enioh  cases  always  in 
his  power  to  do  so  "  («). 

The  question,  however,  of  the  effeot  of  a  failure  to  take  a 
pilot  on  board  before  entering  an  intermediate  port  or  that  of 
the  ship's  destination,  is  one  of  much  doubt  and  difScultj. 
When  usage  requires  that  a  pilot  should  be  taken  at  such 
point  of  the  voyage,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  ship's 
failure  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  which  a  loss  accrues,  will 
discharge  the  underwriters  from  their  liability,  although  the 
loss  may  be  proximately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against 
and  the  ship  have  been  in  all  respects  seaworthy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage. 

The  position  established  by  the  English  cases  seemed, 
however,  in  Amould's  opinion  (^),  to  be  that  except  where 
required  by  the  positive  regulations  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(which  according  to  Patteson,  J.,  have  the  effect  of  creating 
an  intermediate  voyage  on  which  the  ship  is  not  seaworthy 
without  a  pilot)  (m),  the  negligence  of  the  master  in  not  taking 
a  pilot  on  board  in  entering  a  port  at  any  intermediate  stage 
of  the  voyage,  where  usage  requires  him  to  do  so,  will  not 
discharge  the  underwriters  from  their  liability,  provided  the 
ship  were  seaworthy  when  she  sailed,  the  master  and  crew 
originally  competent,  and  the  loss,  though  remotely  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  a  pilot,  be  proximately  caused  by  the  perils 
insured  against  (v). 

Thus  the  captain  of  a  ship  insured  "from  Liverpool  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  back  to  her  ports  of  discharge  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  on  arriving  off  Sierra  Leone  (where  th^e  is  an 
establishment  of  pilots,  and  where  it  is  usual  for  all  ships 


(«)  2nd  ed.  p.  724,  citing  Lord 
Tenterden  in  2  B.  &  Ad.  382 ;  see 
also  2nd  ed.  p.  703.  Parke,  B., 
however,  in  Gibson  r.  Small,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (1853),  4  H.  L.  C. 
398,  states  in  general  terms  that 
there  is  no  warranty  *<that  pilots 
shall  be  taken  on  board  at  proper 
places  if  the  rojskge  has  already 
commenced,   unless,  perhaps,  when 


required  by  Act  of  Parliament." 

(t)  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  700.  See  also 
poatf  s.  724. 

(tf)  In  Holling^orth  v,  Brodrick 
(1837),  7  A.  &  E.  44. 

(v)  Phillips  V,  Headlam  (1831),  2 
B.  &  Ad.  380 ;  Law  v,  Hollingworth 
(1797),  7  T.  B.  160,  as  commented 
upon  by  Ffttteson,  J.,  7  A.  &  E.  48, 
andbyTindal,  G.  J.,  8  M.  &W.  900. 
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going  in  or  out  of  the  river  to  take  one),  made  signals  for  a  Sect.  702. 
pilot  to  come  off;  but  as  none  did  so,  after  waiting  some 
hours,  he  took  his  ship  in  without  one,  in  doing  which  she 
struck  the  ground  and  was  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  seas.  The 
juiy  found  that  the  master  had  acted  with  a  wise  discretion 
and  as  a  prudent  man  ought  under  the  circumstances :  the 
Court,  while  agreeing  with  this  verdict,  intimated  that  even 
had  the  facts  been  otherwise  and  the  loss  had  been  remotely 
oocasioned  by  the  negligence  or  mistake  of  the  master,  yet, 
assuming  him  to  have  been  originally  a  person  of  competent 
skill,  the  imderwriters  would  have  been  liable,  for  the  loss  was 
proximately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against  (x), 

703.  In  the  case  of  Law  v.  Hollingworth  the  captain  of  a  Where 
ship  insured  "  from  Stettin  to  London,"  took  a  pilot  on  board  LmpiSflory 
at  Orfordness,  but  improperly  allowed  him  to  leave  the  ship  ^^"*®"^^ 
at  Halfway  Iteach,  after  which,  and  before  she  came  to  her  Law  v.  Hol- 
moorings,  the  ship  was  lost.    The  Court  held  that  the  under-      ^^°     * 
writers  were  not  liable  for  this  loss,  on  the  ground  that  at  the 
time  of  loss  the  ship  was  unseaworthy  for  want  of  a  pilot, 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  captain  (y). 

This  case,  on  the  broad  ground  assumed  by  the  Court, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  current  of  later  authorities,  and 
especially  with  what  fell  from  the  judges  in  the  case  of 
Phillips  V,  Headlam.  The  Courts,  however,  instead  of  over- 
ruling it,  preferred  putting  it  upon  a  narrower  ground  than 
that  assumed  as  the  basis  of  decision  by  the  judges  who  tried 
it,  but  quite  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  viz.,  that  the 
ship  at  the  time  of  loss  had  not  a  pilot  on  board,  as  required 
by  Act  of  Parliament  (the  then  Pilot  Act  of  5  Geo.  2,  c.  20). 

Thus  Patteson,  J.,  says:  "Li  Law  v.  Hollingworth  there  Judicial 

.    ,  J*   J  •!»  T  _j.'i.   X  J  ■!_      A    J.  comments  on 

was  an  mtermediate  voyage,  if  1  may  so  say,  constituted  by  Act  this  case. 
of  Parliament,  upon  which  voyage  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy 
unless  she  had  a  pilot "  (z).    And  Tindal,  C.  J.,  says :  "  The 

{x)  FhilHps  V.  Headlam  (1831),  2      7  T.  B.  160. 
B.  ft  Ad.  380.  {z)  In  HoUingwortih  v._  Brodridk 

(y)  Law  V.  Hollingworth  (1797),      (1837),  7  A.  ft  E.  44. 
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Sect.  708.  decision  may  be  maintainable  on  the  ground  of  an  implied 
warranty  to  observe  the  positive  regulations  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  authority  that  the 
implied  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  assured  extends  to  acts  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  crew  throughout  the 
voyage,  we  think  it  cannot  be  supported  against  the  weight 
of  the  later  authorities  "  (a). 

ConoliiBioii.  704.  It  is  indeed  clear  that  Law  v.  HoUingworth  cannot 

be  supported  on  the  groimd  that  the  loss  by  a  peril  iosured 
against  was  due  to  unseaworthiness  caused  by  the  captain's 
negligence,  for  it  is  now  established  that  the  underwriter 
is  liable  for  every  loss  by  a  peril  insured  against,  imless  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  wilful  act  or  default  of  the 
assured  himself  (aa) .  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  deci- 
sion can  be  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  was  not  being 
navigated  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  general  rule  established  by  later  cases  is 
that  an  illegality  in  the  mode  of  performing  a  voyage  does 
not  avoid  the  insurance,  imless  the  assured  was  a  party  to  the 
illegality  or  aware  of  it  when  the  insurance  was  made  (i). 
Further,  even  if  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  does  require 
that  a  pilot  should  be  taken  on  board  at  the  commencement 
of  the  stage  when  the  ship  is  about  to  enter  a  port,  the 
decision  cannot  be  supported  on  the  groimd  of  this  warranty ; 
for  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  does  not  imply  a  further 
warranty  that  the  pilot  or  any  of  the  crew  will  continue  to  do 
their  duty.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Law  v,  HoUingworth 
cannot  be  based  on  any  sound  principle. 

There  is  no  case  which  decides  that  the  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness requires  a  pilot  to  be  taken  on  board  in  entering 
a  port  where  it  is  usual  or  prudent  to  have  one.  Phillips  v. 
Headlam  (c)  is  to  some  extent  a  decision  to  the  contrary ; 

(a)  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  delivezing  Lib.  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114. 

the    judgmemt    of    the    Exchequer  {b)  See  Wilson  i^.  Rankin  (1865), 

Chamber  in  Sadler  v.  Dixon  (1841),  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  162,  and  the  other 

8  M.  &  W.  900.  oaaee  cited  post,  b.  745. 

{aa)  See  Trinder  i^.  Thames,  &o.  (e)  (1831),  2  A.  &  E.  380. 
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though  the  case  seems  to  have  turned  chiefly  on  the  exploded  Sect.  704. 
theory  that  the  underwriter  is  not  liable  for  a  loss  by  a  peril 
insured  against,  brought  about  by  the  captain's  negligence  (d). 
Amould,  though  he  adopted  the  view  that  the  ship  is  not 
seaworthy  in  leaving  an  intermediate  port  without  a  pilot 
where  it  is  proper  to  employ  one,  did  not  consider  it  a  breach 
of  the  warranty  for  the  ship  to  enter  a  port  without  a  pilot  (<?) , 
and  Phillips  takes  the  same  view  (/) .  There  are  certainly  strong 
reasons  why  this  view  should  prevail.  It  may  not  always  be 
possible  to  get  a  pilot,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  or  con- 
dition  of  the  Bhip  may  make  it  more  prudent  for  the  master 
to  try  to  enter  without  one  than  to  wait  outside,  or  even 
render  it  imperative  for  him  to  make  the  attempt. 

705.  In  the  cases  abready  considered,  where  the  voyage  has  Stages  for 
been  divided  into  stages  in  relation  to  the  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness, the  different  stages  have  required  different  equip- 
ment8  or  crews.  Eeoently  the  principle  has  been  appUed  in 
a  new  class  of  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  risk  does  not 
change  in  passing  from  one  stage  to  another. 

It  is  commercially  impossible  for  cargo  steamera  on  long 
voyages  to  take  on  board  at  the  beginning  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fuel  to  last  the  whole  voyage.  Two  decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  both  in  actions  on  charter-parties,  have  established 
the  rule  that  when  a  steamship  starts  on  a  long  voyage  with 
only  enough  coal  for  part  of  the  voyage,  the  intention  being 
to  take  on  board  a  fresh  supply  at  one  or  more  intermediate 
ports,  the  voyage  is  considered  as  divided  into  stages  for  the 
purpose  of  coaling,  and  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness 
attaches  at  each  coaling  port  for  the  stage  which  ends  at  the 
next  coaling  port(^).  The  decision  in  the  later  case  was 
expressly  declared  to  be  applicable  to  contracts  of  insurance. 
"  In  my  judgment,"  said  Smith,  L.  J.,  "  when  a  question  of 

{d)  FhiUips  cites  it  (vol.  i.  s.  716)  (/)  1  FhiUips,  ss.  715,  716. 

to  proTe  that  the  wairanty  has  no  (^)  Thin   p.    Bichards,   [1892]   2 

iHPplioation  in  this  case.  Q.  B.  141;  The  Vortigem,   [1899] 

{e)  See  2nd  ed.  pp.  702,  703.  P.  140. 
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Sect.  705.  seaworthiness  arises  either  between  a  steamship  owner  and 
his  underwriter  upon  a  voyage  policy,  or  between  a  steamship 
owner  and  a  cargo  owner  upon  a  contract  of  affreightment, 
and  the  underwriter  or  cargo  owner  establishes  that  the  ship 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  was  not  equipped  with  a 
suflScienoy  of  coal  for  the  whole  of  the  contrcwjted  voyage,  it 
lies  upon  the  shipowner,  in  order  to  displace  this  defence, 
which  is  a  good  one,  to  prove  that  he  had  divided  the  voyage 
into  stages  for  coaling  purposes  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  each  stage  the 
ship  had  on  board  a  suflSciency  of  coal  for  that  stage — in  other 
words  was  seaworthy  for  that  stage." 


Cases  on 
this  point. 

Thint^. 
Richards. 


The 
Vortigem. 


706.  In  Thin  i?.  Richards  (A),  the  voyage  was  from  Oran 
to  Garston,  with  liberty  to  call  at  Huelva.  The  ship  left 
Oran  with  a  supply  of  coal  insufficient  for  the  voyage  to 
Garston,  but  sufficient  to  take  her  to  Huelva,  and  through  a 
mistake  of  the  engineer,  who  over-estimated  the  quantity 
still  on  board  at  Huelva,  sailed  thence  without  taking  a  fresh 
supply.  Day,  J.,  held  that  the  voyage  was  an  entire  voyage 
from  Oran  to  Garston,  and  that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness 
was  broken  when  the  ship  sailed  from  Oran.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  did  not  decide  whether  the  voyage  was  entire  or  was 
divisible  into  two  stages — ?>.,  from  Oran  to  Huelva  and  the 
other  from  Huelva  to  Garston — ^but  held  that  in  either  view 
of  the  case  the  warranty  was  broken.  If  the  voyage  was 
entire,  they  said,  the  ship  should  on  staiiing  have  had  enough 
coal  to  take  her  to  Garston  ;  if  it  was  a  voyage  in  stages,  the 
ship  ought  to  have  been  properly  equipped  at  Huelva  for  the 
later  stage. 

In  The  Vortigem  {/)  the  facts  were  that  a  steamer  left 
Cebu  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  Liverpool.  She  coaled  at 
Labuan,  and  again  at  Colombo,  intending  to  coal  again  at 
Suez  (A;).    A  reasonably  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  was  not, 


{h)  [1892]  2  Q,B.  141. 
U )  [1899]  P.  140. 


(k)  The  original  intention  was  to 
coal  again  at  Port  Said,  but  the  caae 
was  treated  hj  both  parties  on  the 
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however,  taken  on  board  at  Colombo  for  the  stage  ending  at    Sect.  706. 

Suez,  and  when  passing  Ferim,  a  coaling  station  in  the  Bed 

Sea,  the  master  did  not  call  there  owing  to  the  negligence  of 

the  engineer,  in  not  telling  him  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  that 

the  coal  was  running  short.     The  consequence  was  that  some 

of  the  cargo  had  to  be  used  as  fuel  to  enable  the  ship  to  reach 

Suez.     The  Court  of  Appeal  held,  affirming  the  decision  of 

Barnes,  J.,  that  the  voyage  was  as  regards  the  supply  of  coal 

to  be  treated  as  one  in  stages,  that  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy 

for  the  stage  from  Colombo  to  Suez,  and  that  the  charterer 

could  recover  from  the  shipowner  the  value  of  the  cargo 

burned  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  warranty  of 

seaworthiness. 

The  language  of  Barnes,  J.,  in  this  case  suggests  that  it  is 
for  the  master  to  determine  how  the  voyage  is  to  be  divided 
into  stages  (/) ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  that  whether  or  not  the  voyage  can  be  divided  into 
stages  must  depend  on  its  length,  not  on  the  will  of  the 
assured ;  and  according  to  Smith,  L.  J.,  ^'  in  each  case  it  is  a 
matter  for  proof  as  to  where  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires 
that  each  stage  should  be  '^  (m). 

707.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  assumes  that  ^^^ 
they  were  relaxing  in  favour  of  the  shipowner  the  rule  that,  Yortii^m. 
to  be  seaworthy,  a  steamship  must  start  with  enough  coal  for 
the  whole  voyage,  whatever  its  length  may  be.  It  may, 
however,  be  questioned  whether  the  decision  in  The 
Yortigem  has  not,  on  the  contrary,  imposed  an  additional 
burden  on  the  assured,  imposing  on  him  a  liability  for  his 
servants'  negligence  or  errors  of  judgment,  which  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  parties  to  the  contract  of  insurance. 
The  decision  is  a  new  application  of  the  principle  of  dividing 
a  voyage  into  stages.  This  principle  was  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  assured,  in  oases  where  a  different  equipment 
or  crew  was  required  in  different  parts  of  the  voyage.    It 

footing  of  an  intention  to  coal  at         (/)  [1899]  P.  147. 
fines.  {m)  Ibid,  p.  166. 
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Sect.  707.  has  never  previously  been  applied  against  the  assured,  in 
the  case  of  a  ship  unable  to  cany  a  suffident  supply  of 
consumable  stores  for  the  whole  voyage,  starting  with  a 
reasonable  supply  of  such  stores,  and  taking  insufficient 
supplies  on  board  at  an  intermediate  port. 

The  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  as  Collins,  L.  J.,  says,  in 
The  Vortigem  itself  («),  has  always  been  relative.  Though 
absolute  when  it  attaches,  its  precise  extent  and  limitations 
are  relative,  and  vary  according  to  the  standard  which  the 
parties  must  have  been  supposed  to  contemplate  as  applicable 
to  the  adventure.  What,  then,  is  the  warranty  contemplated 
by  the  parties,  when  from  the  nature  of  the  voyage  it  is 
obvious  that  a  steamship  cannot  start  with  enough  coal  for 
the  whole  voyage  ?  There  is  some  significance  in  the  fact 
that  no  similar  question  to  that  raised  in  The  Vortigem 
has  arisen  in  respect  of  the  provisioning  of  the  old  sailing 
ships  engaged  in  long  voyages,  although  it  is  improbable  that 
the  question  could  never  have  been  raised.  Is  it  imfair  to 
suppose  that  as  regards  consumable  stores,  of  which  a  suffi- 
cient stock  for  the  whole  voyage  could  not  be  taken,  the 
parties  have  contemplated  a  warranty  which  would  be 
satisfied,  once  for  aU,  by  taking  on  board  a  reasonable 
supply,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  to 
usage  and  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining  further  supplies  after- 
wards P  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  Court  might,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  the  law  of  insurance,  have 
decided  that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  is  entirely  satisfied, 
when  the  ship  sails  with  a  reasonable  quantity  of  those  stores 
of  which  she  cannot  carry  a  supply  for  the  whole  voyage  (o). 


(»)  [1899]  p.  168.  See  also  the 
judgment  of  Gockbum,  C.  J.,  in 
Burgee  r.  Wickham  (1863),  33  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  17. 

(o)  Such  a  warranty  would,  of 
course,  leave  the  shipowner  liable  to 
the  charterer  for  a  loss  caused  hj  the 
negligence  of  his  servants,  in  not 
taking  enough  coal  on  board  at  a 
port  of  call,  unless,  as  in  The  Vorti- 


gem, the  charterer  had  agreed  to 
take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  their 
negligence. 

In  the  Marine  Insurance  Bill, 
1899,  H.  40,  the  doctrine  of  stages  is 
only  applied  to  stages  **  during  which 
the  subject-matter  insured  will  be 
exposed  to  different  degrees  or  kinds 
of  peril,  or  the  ship  wiU  require 
different  kinds  of  equipment."     It 
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708.  It  was  held  in  one  case,  that  where  the  risk  first    ^^^'  "^^^^ 
attaches  on  the  ship,  after  she  has  been  some  time  at  sea,  the  ®^*P  *'.^ 

■^'  '  when  riak 

implied  warranty  will  be  satisfied  if  she  be  then  in  such  a  oommenoee. 
state  of  repair  and  equipment  that  she  may  be  safely  navi-  x^ntoa. 
gated  home,  or  is  competent  to  pursue  any  part  of  her 
adventure.  The  policy,  which  was  for  time,  first  attached 
after  the  ship  had  been  engaged  for  a  year  in  the  South  Sea 
whale  and  sea  fishery,  and  also  in  taking  prizes ;  and  it  was 
laid  down  by  Gribbs,  0.  J.,  that  though  at  the  time  the 
policy  attached  the  crew  were  so  far  reduced  by  death  and 
desertion  as  to  be  inadequate  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
whaling  and  guarding  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  yet,  as 
they  were  fully  competent  for  the  seal  fishery  and  other 
purposes  of  the  voyage,  and  likewise  to  navigate  the  vessel 
home,  the  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  was  satisfied  {p). 
This  ruling  was  delivered  before  it  was  established  that 
there  is  no  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  time  policies,  and  is 
therefore  of  no  authority  whatever  (q)  ;  and  it  is  submitted, 
on  the  authority  of  the  reasoning  in  Gibson  v.  Small  (r),  that 
there  is  no  warranty  in  any  insurance  which  commences  when 
the  ship  is  at  sea,  that  the  ship  is  seaworthy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk.  It  may,  however,  well  be,  when 
a  ship  is  insured  for  a  part  of  a  voyage  described  in  the 
policy  {e,g.  "  from  A.  to  B.  for  thirty  days,"  or  "  from  the 
1st  of  January  at  and  from  A.  to  B."),  that  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  implied  in  all  voyage  policies  exists,  and  that 
the  ship  must  therefore  be  seaworthy  on  sailing,  though  the 
risk  only  attaches  subsequently  («).  The  question  is,  how- 
ever, still  an  open  one. 


aeems,  therefore,  that  under  snoh  a 
proYiaon  the  Court  would  haye  to 
hold,  in  oases  on  marine  policies, 
either  that  the  ship  must  always 
sail  with  enough  ooal  for  the  whole 
TOjage,  or  that  the  watranty  is  a 
modified  one,  such  as  is  suggested  in 
the  text. 

(p)  Hueks   V,    Thornton    (1815), 


Holt,  N.  P.  Cas.  30. 

{q)  See  Parke,  B.'s,  remarks  on 
this  case  in  Gibson  t^.  Small  (1863), 
4  H.  L.  G.  403. 

(r)  (1853),  4  H.  L.  C.  353. 

(«)  There  is  a  guarded  passage  in 
Pollock,  G.  B.'s,  opinion  in  Gibson  p. 
Small  (ibid,  410)  which  supports  this 
▼iew,  and  an  equally  guarded  ex- 
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Is  the 

modified 
when  the 
voyage 
begins  at 
a  custant 
port? 


Beet.  700^  709.  The  ruling  of  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  in  Hncks  v.  Thornton, 
has  led  some  of  the  American  authorities  to  lay  down  a 
further  rule,  viz.,  that  when  the  risk  attaches,  after  a  long 
voyage,  at  a  distant  port,  where  proper  facilities  for  repairs 
may  not  exist,  the  warraniy  must  be  construed  with  reference 
to  the  means  of  repair  and  equipment  at  hand  (t).  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  the  absence  of  means  at  the  ter-- 
minus  a  quo  for  making  the  ship  seaworthy  cannot  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  rule  that 
there  is  a  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  all  voyage  policies 
rests  on  the  presumption  that  the  shipowner  has  the  power  to 
make  his  vessel  seaworthy;  and  that  the  contrary  rule  in 
time  policies  was  established  because  the  ship  may  be  at  sea 
when  the  risk  attaches,  and  it  may  therefore  be  impossible 
for  the  owner  to  provide  for  her  seaworthiness.  But  these 
rules,  once  established,  are  of  general  application.  ^^  It  may 
happen  in  some  cases,''  says  Parke,  B.,  ^'  from  the  want 
of  proper  materials,  of  skilful  artisans,  of  proper  docks  in  the 
port  of  outfit,  of  sufficient  funds  or  credit,  or  from  the  hidden 
nature  of  defects,  that  the  owner  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  making  the  ship  seaworthy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage ;  but  the  law  cannot  regard  these  exceptional 
cases,  *ad  ea  quae  frequentius  acddunt  jura  adaptantur; '  and 
it  wisely,  therefore,  lays  down  a  general  rule,  which  is  a  most 
reasonable  one  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  that  the  assured 
impliedly  contracts  to  do  that  which  he  ought  to  do  on  and 
before  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  "  (t#).  The  question 
for  a  jury  is  whether  the  ship  was  fit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
risk  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  voyage  insured ;  and  that 
question,  it  is  submitted,  must  be  answered  without  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  an  antecedent  voyage,  or  to  the 


pression  of  opinion  to  the  contrary 
by  Parke,  B.  {ibid,  407). 

(0  See  per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Pad- 
dock V.  Franklin  Ins.  Go.  (1831),  11 
Pick.  227,  281 ;  1  Phillips,  s.  727  : 
1  Parsons,  387. 


(m)  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Gibson  r. 
Small  (1853),  4  H.  L.  C.  404,  died 
with  approyal  by  Blaokbnm,  J.,  in 
Burges  r.  Wiokham  (1863),  8  B.  & 
S.  692 ;  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  26  ;  see  also 
per  Talfonrd,  J.,  in  Gibson  r.  SmaU 
(1863),  4  H.  L.  C.  376. 
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means  of    haying  repairs  effected   or  of    obtaining    fresh    Sect.  709. 
hands. 

710.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  fixed  and  positive  What  oon- 
standard  of   seaworthiness,  but  that  it  must  vary  with  the  worthiness, 
varying  exigencies  of  mercantile  enterprise.     "  The  ship,"  The  standard 
said  Lord  Cairns, ''  should  be  in  a  cpndition  to  encoimter  the  yojage. 
whatever  perils  of  the  sea  a  ship  of  that  kind,  and  laden  in 
that  way,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  encounter"  on  the 
voyage  {v).     That    state  of   repair  and  equipment   which 
would  constitute  seaworthiness  for  one  description  of  voyage 
might  be  wholly  inadequate  for  another ;  a  ship  seaworthy 
for  the  coasting  or  West  Tndian  trade  might  be  imseaworthy 
for  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland  Seas  or  the  North- West 
Passage.    Moreover,  the  extent  of  the  warranty  may  be 
different  for  the  same  voyage  at  different  seasons,  or  for  the 
same  voyage  at  the  same  season   according  to  whether  the 
ship  is  in  ballast  or  loaded  with   one  kind  of  cargo  or 
another  (t).    And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ship,  though  not  fit 
to  go  to  sea,  may  be  fit  for  port  or  river  risks,  and  it  suffices 
that  her  state  is  commensurate  to  the  risk  (y). 

Again,  the  class  of  vessel  may  be  such  as  vnll  not  admit  of  The  standard 
being  put  into  that  condition  of  seaworthiness  requisite  in  respect  of 
ordinary  cases  for  the  contemplated  voyage.     The  effect  of  ^^p       ^ 
this  is  not  to  dispense  vnth  the  implied  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness, but  to  accommodate   the  warranty  to  what  is 
reasonably  practicable   in    the    particular   case.      But  the 
underwriter  must  be  informed  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 


(v)  steel  r.  State  Line  S.S.  Co. 
(1877),  3  App.  Cas.  72,  77.  It  has 
been  held  in  the  United  States  that 
"  it  is  not  the  best  and  most  skilful 
form  of  construction  that  is  required 
to  meet  the  warranty  of  seaworthi- 
ness, but  only  a  sufficient  construe- 
tioQ  for  Tessels  of  the  kind  insured 
and  the  service  in  which  they  are 
engaged :  "  per  Hammond,  D.  J., 
in  ICooree  r.  Louisville  Underwriters 
(1882),  14  F.  226. 


{x)  Fer  air.  Daniels  v.  Harris 
(1874),  L.  B.  10  C.  P.  1,  6.  See 
also  Stanton  v»  Richardson  (1874), 
L.  R.  9  C.  P.  390  (Exoh.  Ch.). 

(y)  Annen  v.  Woodnum  (1810),  3 
Taunt.    299 ;    Bouillon   v,  Lnpton 

(1863),  38  L.  J.  C.  P.  37 ;  per  eur. 
Dixon  «.  Sadler  (1839),  5  IC.  &  W. 
405,  414  ;  per  Alderson,  B.,  in  Gib- 
son r.  Small  (1853),  4  H.  L.  C. 
393. 
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Sect.  710.  risk,  otherwise  the  policy  can  be  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
ooncealment.  Thus,  if  a  steamer  built  for  river  navigation  is 
to  be  sailed  from  this  coimtry  to  Calcutta  or  to  Odessa,  and 
the  underwriter  accept  the  risk  with  full  information  as  to 
the  class  of  vessel  and  the  intended  voyage,  the  assured  is 
only  required  to  make  her  as  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  as  is 
reasonably  practicable  vdth  such  a  vessel  by  ordinary  available 
means  (z,)  But  he  is  boimd  to  that  much  (a)  ;  and  even 
such  a  description  of  the  subject  of  insurance  in  the  "  slip," 
as  that  it  is  an  '^  abandoned  ship,"  does  not  dispense  with 
this  warranty  and  the  assured's  obligation  imder  it  (6). 
Whether  in  fact  the  vessel  was  in  such  a  condition  as 
satisfies  this  warranty  in  the  particular  case  is  a  question  for 
the  jury  (c). 


It  has 
differed  in 
different 
periods. 


QueiT, 

whetnerit 

varies 

acoordingto 

theoonntiy 

to  which  the 

shiphelongs. 


711.  Again,  the  standard  of  seaworthiness  has  been  gradu- 
ally raised  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  ship-building,  a  more  enlarged 
experience  of  maritime  risks,  and  an  increased  skiU  in  navi- 
gation (d). 

So,  again,  a  degree  of  equipment  and  preparation  is  deemed 
essential  in  some  countries,  which  would  be  considered  super- 
fluous in  others ;  in  such  cases  it  has  been  held  in  the  United 
States  that  seaworthiness  is  to  be  measured  by  the  standard 
in  the  ports  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  rather 


{z)  Barges  v.  Wiokham  (1863),  33 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  17  ;  3  B.  &  S.  669 ;  cited 
with  approval  by  Collins,  L.  J.,  in 
The  Vortigem,  [1899]  P.  159  ;  Clap- 
ham  V.  Langton  (1864),  34  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  (in  error)  46.  It  is  advisable 
in  these  insurances  to  insert  in  the 
policy  a  description  of  the  dass 
of  vessel,  e.ff.y  **  river  steamer," 
and  thereby  remove  any  question  of 
evidence  modifying  the  stringency 
of  the  warranty.  See  per  Blaok- 
buTD,  J.,  in  Burges  r.  Wickham, 
9upra, 

(a)  TumbuU  v.  Janson  (1877) 
(C.  A.),  36  L.  T.  685,  in  which  it 


was  held  that  for  want  of  reasonable 
strengthening  of  a  river  steamer  for 
crossing  the  Atlantio,  the  policy  had 
never  attached. 

{b)  KniU  V,  Hooper  (1857),  2  H.  & 
N.  277 ;  26  L.  J.  Ex.  377.  Simi- 
larly,  it  has  been  held  in  the  United 
States  that  the  warranty  applies  to  a 
timber  raft,  though  insured  by  a 
'*  cargo  policy."  ICoores  «.  Louis- 
viUe  Underwriters  (1882),  14  F.  226. 

{c)  Knill  V.  Hooper,  supra;  Burgee 
V,  Wickham,  tupra. 

(d)  3  Kent,  Com.  288.  And  cf. 
Burgee  r.  Wickham  (1863),  33  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  at  p.  27,  per  Blackburn,  J. 
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than  by  that  in  the  ports  of  the  country  where  the  insurance  Sect.  711'. 
was  made  (e),  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Story,  J.,  "  that 
where  a  poKcy  is  imderwritten  on  a  foreign  vessel,  belonging 
to  a  foreign  country,  the  imderwriter  must  be  taken  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  common  usages  of  trade  in  such  coimtry 
as  to  equipments  of  vessels  of  that  class,  for  the  voyage  in 
which  she  is  destined  "  (/).  This  rule  appears  full  of  good 
sense  and  equity,  and  worthy  of  adoption  in  our  own  juris- 
prudence. 

712.  The  warranty  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  Extent  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  insurance.     Therefore  the  Court  of  dependToS 
Common  Pleas  held  that  it  is  not  satisfied  in  a  policy  on  a  *^®  ^^i^^ 

r       J  of  insuranoo. 

deck  cargo,  if  in  ordinary  rough  weather  the  goods  must  be 
jettisoned,  although  this  could  be  done  without  difficulty,  and 
the  ship  could  then  perform  the  voyage  with  safety  to  herself. 
The  effect  of  the  warranty,  it  was  said,  cannot  be  to  con- 
template the  destruction,  in  an  ordinary  voyage,  of  the 
subject  of  insurance  {g).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  said 
that  if  the  policy  had  been  on  the  ship,  and  the  deck  cargo, 
by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  it  could  have  been  got 
rid  6f ,  would  have  caused  no  danger  to  the  ship,  the  warranty 
would  have  been  satisfied  (A).  So,  also,  where  cattle  were 
insured  against  mortality,  and  the  appliances  for  ventilation 
and  the  number  of  cattle-men  attending  to  the  cattle  were 
both  insufficient,  Bigham,  J.,  held  that  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness had  not  been  fulfilled  (t). 

Thus  it  appears  that  on  the  same  voyage  the  warranty  may 
be  complied  with  as  regards  a  policy  on  the  ship,  and  not 
satisfied  as  regards  a  policy  on  goods.  As  regards  the  ship, 
the  warranty  requires  that  she  shall  be  fit  to  encoimter  the 
perils  of  the  voyage;  as  regards  goods,  the  warranty  also 
implies  that  the  ship  shall  be  fit,  with  reference  to  the  perils 

{e)  "KoDi,  tihi  9upra,  n.  (a).  (^)  Daniels  r.  Harris  (1874),  L.  R. 

(/)  Per  Story,  J.,  in  Tidmarah  v.  ^^j  ^^  ;^;  ^  ^  3 

Washington  Ins.  Co.  (1827),  4  Mason,  (i)  sieigh  r.  Tyser,  [1900]  2  Q.  B. 

R.  489 ;  1  Parsons,  Ins.  134,  386.  333. 
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Sect.  712.  insured  against,  for  the  carriage  of  the  particular  cargo,  i.e.j 
fit  in  respect  of  those  things  which  appertain  to  its  safe  car- 
riage to  its  destination  (k). 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind,  we  will  proceed  to 
examine  what  has  been  held  to  constitute  unseaworthiness  for 
the  voyage ;  considering,  first,  those  cfikses  in  which  the  un- 
seaworthiness has  arisen  from  something  defective  in  the 
state  of  the  ship ;  secondly,  those  in  which  it  has  arisen  from 
deficiency  or  incompetency  in  the  master  and  crew. 


What  is  fiea- 
wortliiness  as 
regards  the 
hull,  stores 
and  rigging 
of  the  ship. 


Ship  found 
unseaworthy 
soon  after 
sailing. 


The  case  of 
the  "Mills" 
frigate 


713.  The  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  condition  of  the  ship,  requires  that  when  the  ship 
sails  on  her  voyage  she  should  be  well  furnished,  tight,  sound, 
staunch  and  strong ;  competent,  that  is,  in  her  hull  to  resist 
the  ordinary  attacks  of  wind  and  weather  on  the  voyage 
insured,  and  properly  rigged,  stored  and  provisioned  for  such 
voyage. 

714.  If  in  a  short  period  after  sailing  on  the  voyage  she 
become  leaky  and  f oimder,  or  be  obliged  to  put  back  or  run 
for  port  in  distress,  without  encountering  any  extraordinary 
peril,  or  other  visible  cause  to  produce  such  effect,  there  arises 
a  presumption  of  fact  that  she  was  not  seawoi'thy  when  she 
sailed  (/) .  If,  after  her  return  to  port,  it  be  found  on  survey 
that  the  leakiness  arose  from  loosening  of  the  timbers  of  her 
hull,  owing  to  the  decayed  state  of  her  bolts  and  fastenings, 
this  is,  generally  speaking,  a  clear  case  of  imseaworthiness. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Mills  '^  frigate,  indeed,  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  allowed  the  assured  to  recover  under  a  policy  "  at 


(k)  See  ibid.  p.  336. 

(/)  Munro  v,  Vandam  (1794),  1 
Park,  Ins.  469 ;  per  Lord  Eldon, 
Watson  V.  Clark  (1813),  1  Dow,  344 ; 
Pickup  V.  Thames  Ids.  Co.  (C.  A.) 
(1877),  3  Q.  B.  D.  594.  See  such  a 
case  mentioned  byWilles,  J.,  where, 
however,  the  juiy  found  against  the 
presumption,  Wilson  v.  Jones  (1867), 
L.  B.  2  Ex.  at  p.  143;  see  also  1 


Phillips,  s.  725,  and  Moores  v.  Louis- 
ville Underwriters  (1883),  14  F.  226. 
Li  an  action  on  a  charter-party  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held 

that  a  defect  in  a  vessel  developed 

without  any  apparent  cause  is  to  be 

presumed  to  have  existed  when  the 

service  began.     Work  v.  Leathers 

(1878),  97  U.  S.  (7  Otto),  379. 
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and  from  the  Leeward  Islands  to  London,"  where  the  ship    Sect.  714. 
without  encountering  any  bad  weather  became  so  leaky  the  cannot  be 

.  ,     sapported. 

day  after  she  put  to  sea,  owing  to  the  generally  decayed  condi- 
tion of  her  bolts,  that  she  was  obliged  to  run  for  a  port  of 
distress,  where  she  was  condemned  as  irreparable ;  and  the 
Court  of  Error  confirmed  the  judgment  (w).  Park  states 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  proceeded  upon  the 
point,  that  though  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy  for  the  voyage 
when  she  jailed,  yet  she  had  been  seaworthy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk  in  port  while  loading,  which  was  suffi- 
cient under  a  policy  at  and  from  to  satisfy  the  implied  war- 
ranty. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  judgment  proceeding 
on  such  a  basis  could  not  now  be  sustained  (n). 

Under  a  policy  on  freight  "  at  and  from  Honduras  to  S*^'  *'• 
London  "(o),  the  ship  lay  at  Honduras  about  five  months, 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  mahogany  and  logwood,  during  which 
period  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  seaworthy  state.  The  day  after 
sailing  from  Honduras,  however,  she  encoimtered  a  gale  of 
wind  and  was  making  10|  inches  water  per  hour ;  the  leakiness 
inoreaaed  day  by  day  for  a  week  afterwards,  and  then  she  was 
making  3|  feet  water  per  hour ;  and,  another  gale  coming  on, 
she  strained  so  much  that  the  captain  bore  away  in  distress 
for  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica.  There  a  survey  was  had,  and 
the  report  was  that  her  iron  fastenings  were  decayed,  three  of 
her  beams  broken,  the  main  beam  in  two  places ;  that  she 
was  making  18  inches  water  per  hour  from  the  loose  state  of 
the  ship  throughout ;  and  that  she  had  evidently  spread, 
having  no  support  for  her  lower  deck  from  knees,  either  fore 
or  aft  or  otherwise.  Upon  this  evidence,  irrespective  of  the 
want  of  knees.  Lord  Eldon  was  clearly  of  opinion  that,  as 

(m)  ICnifl  V,  Boebnok  (temp.  Lord  at  Hondnras,  until  the  said  ship, 

Mansfield),  1  ManhaU,  Ins.  154;  1  with    her  goods  and  merchandize, 

Park,  Ins.  460.  should  be  arriyed  at  London."     It 

(n)  Parker  9.  Potta  (1815),  3  Dow,  was  assumed  throughout  the  argu- 

27;  Watson  9.  Clark  (1813),  1  Dow,  ment,  and   not    disputed  by  Lord 

886.  Eldon  in  his  judgment,  that  this 

(o)  The  insurance  in  terms  was  on  amounted  to  an  insurance  "  at  and 

freight,  '*  beginning  the  adjenture  from." 
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Sect.  714.  nothing  had  occurred  after  she  had  left  Honduras  Bay  to 
account  for  her  being  in  Buch  a  state,  the  ship  was  unsea- 
worthy  when  she  sailed  from  Honduras,  and  consequently 
that  the  underwriters  were  not  liable  (p). 

Want  of  715.  In  an  earlier  case  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided 

~    *  that  a  ship  was  not  seaworthy  for  a  voyage  to  the  Baltic  for 

Morria.  want  of  knees.     The  vessel,  originally  of  80  tons  burden,  had 

been  lengthened  soastobeofllO  tons,  but  the  nxainhold 
beams  in  the  centre,  where  she  had  been  cut  asunder  and 
lengthened,  were  not  supported  or  strengthened  by  knees ;  no 
new  anchor,  sails,  or  rigging  were  provided,  and  the  old 
anchor,  sails,  and  rigging  were  insufficient  for  the  altered 
ship.  She  had,  besides,  no  stove  in  the  cabin,  though  essential 
for  winter  risks  in  the  Baltic,  which  the  present  was.  Upon 
this  state  of  facts,  but  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  want 
of  knees.  Lord  Eldon  held  that  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy 
when  she  sailed  (q). 

Decayed  716.  A  ship  insured  for  a  voyage  "  from  Leith  to  Pictou  " 

jron^k  and  ^^  repaired  at  Leith  to  the  amoimt  of  about  280/.,  which  the 
Douglas  r.  repairers  certified  to  cover  every  repair  necessary  for  her 
voyage.  This  was  in  April.  On  the  23rd  of  May  she  sailed, 
and  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Jime  she  encountered  a  severe  gale 
of  wind,  in  which  she  sprang  her  bowsprit,  and  began  to 
make  so  much  water  that  the  crew  could  not  keep  her  free 
with  both  pumps,  and  the  master  in  distress  bore  up  for 
Greenock.  There  it  was  foimd  that  the  ironwork  in  general 
was  very  much  decayed  and  wrought  loose ;  the  timbers  and 
planks,  generally  speaking,  soimd,  but  decayed  about  the 
bolts  and  nails,  which  in  several  places  were  quite  gone. 
Several  of  the  lower  deck  beams  and  knees  were  decayed  and 
sprung,  and  one  plank  below  the  lower  deck  beams  on  each 
side  was  decayed ;  the  bowsprit  was  also  sprung  and  the  stem 
wrought  loose  on  account  of  the  decayed  iron  and  labouring 

{p)  Parker  v.  Potts  (1815),  8  Dow,  23^ 
{q)  Watt  V.  HorriB  (1813),  I  Dow,  32. 
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of  the  ship  at  sea.     Upon  these  facts,  Lord  Eldon  was  clear    Sect.  716. 
that  the  Tessel  was  not  seaworthy  when  she  sailed  (r). 

717.  If  a  ship  is  so  heavily  or  so  improperly  loaded,  when  Overloading 
she  sails  on  the  voyage  insured,  as   to    be  incapable    of  of  trim, 
encountering  the  voyage,  that  is  unseaworthiness  (s). 

A  ship  may  also  be  unseaworthy  because  she  cannot  with  Ship  not 
safety  to  herself  carry  the  kind  of  cargo  with  which  she  is  cany  the 
loaded.    The  warranty,  said  the  Court  in  Daniels  v.  Harris  (/),  ^^^  BMfy, 
is  '^  different  according  to  whether  the  same  ship  ....  was 
loaded  with  one  kind  of  cargo  or  another."    Thus,  in  an 
action  on  a  charter-party,  where  the  ship  was  laden  with  a 
cargo  of  wet  sugar,  the  .drainage  from  which  was  such  that 
ordinary  pumps,  such  as  she  was  fitted  with,  could  not  deal 
with  it  and  the  ordinary  leakage  from  the  ship,  though  they 
were  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  ship  could  not 
safely  go  to  sea  with  the  cargo  on  board,  she  was  foimd  to  be 
unseaworthy  for  the  voyage  (w).     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  under  the  circmnstances  described,  the  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness in  a  policy  would  not  have  been  satisfied. 

718.  Besides  being  competent  in  hull  to  resist  the  ordinary  Bigging, 

1  1  •       stores  ifcn<^ 

attacks  of  wind  and  weather  on  the  voyage  insured,  the  ship  pzoyialons. 
must  be  properly  equipped  with  sails,  ground  tackling,  stores, 
provisions,  and  all  other  things  which  the  custom  of  trade  has 
made  requisite  for  the  voyage. 

A  ship  insmred  in  time  of  war  '^  at  and  from  Jamaica  to  Botten  sails. 
London "  was  held  unseaworthy  because  at  the  time  of  ^^^^'^"^ 
sailing,  although  her  stem  sails  were  in  good  condition,  yet 
her  maintoi>-gallant  and  studding-sails  were  extremely  rotten 
and  unserviceable,  and  she  was  therefore  not  as  secure  as 

(r)  Douglas  r.  Scongall  (1816),  4      improper  stowage  has  been  held  to 
Dow,  269.  be  unseaworthiness.  TheEre7(1899), 

(*)  Weir   V.  Aberdein    (1819),    2      92  p.  667. 

n;.l^'i^^J  ^^  l*.  ^?°^  W  (1874).  L.  R.  10  0.  P.  1,  6. 

(1846),  14  M.  &  W.  476 ;  Biocaid  p.  )     \                 «.  ,      , 

Shepheid  (1861),  14  Moo.  P.  0.  471 ;  W  Stanton  v.  Bidhaidson  (1872), 

Folej  9,  Tabor  (1861),  2  F.  &  F.  ^'  R-  7  0.  P.  421 ;  in  the  Bxoh.  Oh. 

663.    So,  also,  in  the  United  States  (1874),  L.  R.  9  G.  P.  390. 
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Defeotiye 
boiler. 


Seci.  710.  possible  from  capture.  And  the  assured  on  this  ground  was 
held  precluded  from  recovering,  though  the  ship  went  down 
in  a  hurricane  in  which  such  sails  would  have  been  useless  (or). 

A  vessel  insured  "at  and  from  Montreal  to  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia  "  sailed  with  a  defective  boiler ;  but  the  defect  did  not 
appear  until  she  had  passed  into  salt  water,  and  then  it 
became  necessary  to  put  back  and  repair  the  boiler.  After 
sailing  again  she  was  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea.  It  was  held 
that  she  was  not  seaworthy,  at  all  events  at  the  stage  when 
she  passed  into  salt  water,  and  consequently  that  the  under- 
writers were  not  liable  (y). 

A  vessel  is  unseaworthy  if  not  provided  with  ground 
tackling  suflScient  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the 
sea,  as  where  a  ship  sailed  with  the  cable  of  the  small  bower 
anchor  so  worn  and  decayed  as  to  be  unfit  for  service,  and 
with  a  best  bower  anchor  too  light  and  short  in  the  shank  for 
a  vessel  of  her  tonnage  (2). 


DoficiBiit 

groand 

tackling. 


Sufficient 
stores. 

Proper 
medioines. 


Fnel  and 
candles. 

Banker  coals 
for  steam- 
ship. 


719.  Sufficient  stqres  and  supplies  for  the  voyage  are 
requisite  to  seaworthiness  {a).  Lord  Eldon  at  Nisi  Prius 
declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  assured  was  as  much 
bound  to  show  that  he  had  provided  proper  medicines  and 
necessaries  for  the  voyage,  as  he  was  to  establish  the  tightness 
of  the  ship  (6). 

In  the  United  States  a  vessel  not  properly  supplied  with 
fuel  and  candles  has  been  held  not  to  be  seaworthy  (c). 

A  steamship  must,  in  order  to  be  seaworthy,  have  a  supply  of 
fuel  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage  (d). 
It  is,  however,  commercially  speaking,  impossible  on  many 
voyages  to  start  with  enough  coal  for  the  whole  voyage ;  and 


(:r)  Wedderbnm  v.  BeU  (1807),  1 
Camp.  1. 

(y)  Quebec  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Commercial  Bank  of  Canada  (1870), 
L.  B.  3  P.  C.  234. 

(z)  WilMe  V.  Geddes  (1815),  8 
Dow,  67. 

(a)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  Wed- 
derbnm V.  Bell  (1807),  1  Camp.  2 ; 


Stewart  v.  Wilson  (1843),  12  M.  & 
W.  11. 

{b)  Woolff  V.  Claggett  (1800),  S 
£sp.  2.57,  269. 

{e)  Fontaine  v.  Phcen.  Ins.  Co. 
(1813),  10  Johnson's  B.  58. 

{d)  Per  Lord  Esher,  Thin  r. 
Bichards  (C.  A.),  [1892]  2  Q.  B. 
141,  148. 
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the  Court  of  Appeal  has  held  that,  when  a  ship  must  neoes-  Sect.  710. 
sarilj  take  in  coal  at  ports  of  call,  the  voyage  is  to  be  treated 
as  divided  into  stages  for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  and  that  the 
warranty  attaches  at  the  beginning  of  each  stage,  for  which, 
therefore,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  must  be  taken  on 
board  (e), 

720.  In  one  case  in  the  United  States,  where  a  vessel  ran  Adjnsfcment 
on  a  rock  in  consequence  of  the  needle  of  the  compass  being 
drawn  out  of  its  direction  two  or  three  points  by  an  iron 
fastening  near  which  the  compass  was  placed,  it  was  contended 
that  this  was  unseaworthiness;  but  the  Court,  on  evidence 
being  given  that  there  was  no  negligence  in  this  case  in 
the  construction  of  the  ship,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  so  (/). 

Th^«  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  ship's  compass,  especially  in  iron  vessels,  is  an  essential 
element  of  seaworthiness. 

The  fact  that  some  precaution  has  been  neglected  at  the  Neglect 

oi  some 

time  of  sailing  does  not  make  the  ship  unseaworthy,  if  she  be  pieoaution. 

in  such  a  state  and  so  equipped  that,  if  the  master  and  crew 

do  their  duty,  no  extra  danger  will  be  incurred.     Thus,  if  a  Open 

port-hole  be  left  open,  through  which,  in  the  event  of  bad  ^' " 

weather,  the  water  would  enter,  the  ship  is  not  unseaworthy 

if  in  such  event  the  port-hole  could  at  once  be  closed.     If, 

however,  the  port-hole  be  so  circumstanced  (as  where  the 

cargo  has  been  piled  up  against  it)  that  it  could  not,  if  had 

weather  came  on,  be  readily  closed  at  sea,  the  ship  may  on 

that  account  be  unseaworthy  (^).     So  also  it  has  been  held 


((f)  Thin  V.  lUobardfl,  supra;  The 
Vortigem,  [1899]  P.  140.  See,  as 
to  these  caRes,  an^,  ss.  705—  707. 

(/)  Stanwood  v.  Rich,  State  Covat 
of  MaMachnsetts,  Nov.  1817,  dted 
1  Phniips,  Infl.  8.  701. 

iff)  Steel  V.  State  line  S.S.  Co. 
(1877),  3  App.  Gas.  72,  82, 90 ;  Hed- 
lej  fr.Pinkney  &  Sons  S.S.  Go.  (0.  A.), 
[1892]  1  Q.  B.  58.    See  also  Gilxoy 


V,  Price,  [1893]  A.  C.  66.  The  law 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States. 
See  The  Silvia  (1898),  171  U.  S. 
(64  Dayis),  462.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tion in  Hedley  v,  Pinkney  &  Sons 
S.S.  Co.  that  a  defect  which  touches 
the  safety  of  individaals  on  board, 
but  does  not  affect  the  safety  of 
the  ship,  does  not  oonstitate  unsea- 
worthiness within  the  meaning  o2 


3g2 
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Sect.  720.  in  the  United  States  tbat  the  obstmction  of  a  water-pipe  by 
a  piece  of  wood,  being  accidental  and  temporary  in  character, 
was  not  unseaworthiness  (A). 


Ship  must 
have  a 
oompotent 
mtiirtiir  ^jwI 


1.  Of  the 


72L  We  come  now  to  consider  that  kind  of  miseawortluness 
which  consists  in  the  deficiency  or  incompetence  of  the  crew. 

Every  ship  at  the  time  of  sailing  must  be  properly  manned, 
with  a  master  of  competent  nautical  skill,  a  crew  sufficient  to 
navigate  her  on  the  voyage  insured,  and  a  pilot  on  board 
whenever  there  is  an  establishment  of  pilots  at  the  port  and 
the  nature  of  the  navigation  requires  one  (t). 

First,  of  the  master. — He  must  be  a  person  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  usual  course  of  navigation  on  the 
voyage  insured,  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  vessel  in  safety 
through  its  ordinary  perils ;  and  if  he  is  grossly  ignorant  of 
that,  the  ship  is  not  seaworthy. 
T$it  V.  LerL  Thus  a  ship  was  insured  ^^  from  Cork  to  the  ship*s  loading 
port  or  ports  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  within  the  Straits  of 
GKfaraltar,  including  Tarragona,  and  not  higher  up  the 
Mediterranean,"  and  the  captain,  through  entire  ignorance 
of  the  coast,  mistook  Barcelona  for  Tarragona,  and  was 
captured  in  endeavouring  to  enter  the  former  port,  which  is 
higher  up  the  Mediterranean  than  Tarragona,  and  was  then 
in  possession  of  the  forces  of  Napoleon.  The  Court  con- 
sidered this  a  breach  of  the  implied  warranty  to  provide  a 
master  of  reasonably  competent  skill  {k). 


the  Menhant  Shi^piiig  Aet,  1894, 
n.  457,  458. 

(A)  The  Mezioan  Prinoe  (1897),  82 
F.484. 

(t)  Per  Pazke,  J.,  in  Phillips  r. 
Heftdkm  (1831),  2  A.  &  £.  383. 
Aznonld's  text  was,  "A  pilot  on 
boaid  whenerer  requred  by  law" 
(2nd  ed.  p.  720) ;  on  p.  723  he  aaid, 
'*  Where  requisite  bj  law  or  nsage 
for  her  safe  naTigaiion."  The  mle 
asstated  by  Paxke,  J.,  seems  the  better 
one^  as  in  reUtioa  to  the  wazrantj 
of  seaworthinfiss  the  real  question  is, 


what  is  requisite  for  the  safe  navi- 
gation of  the  ship.  The  law  maj, 
for  the  encoaragement  of  pilots, 
•■»*^^  tiheir  ennploynent  oonuralsorT 
where  a  oompetent  master  oonld 
himsftlf  safely  conduct  his  ship. 
There  may,  howeTer,  be  a  presomp- 
tion  of  fact  that  a  pilot  is  necessary, 
whererer  pilotage  is  oompolsoiy. 

{k)  Tait  9.  Leri  (1811),  14  East, 
481.  It  is  sabmitted  that  the  war- 
ranty can  be  stated  more  broadly, 
Tix.,  as  one  to  proTide  a  oompetent 
master.      Thus,  a  master  of 
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722.  The  question  as  to  the  oompetency  of  the  captain  and  Beet.  723. 
crew  must  always  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  on  The  qmestian 
which  they  are  employed  nnder  the  policy.  petencj  of 

The  insurance  being  on  a  Toyage  "  from  Mauritius  to  ^^^^^ 


London,"  the  captain  on  sailing  £rom  Mauritius  was  very  ill,  ^^J*® 
and  next  day  feeling  himself,  from  increased  illness,  incom-  j^ 


petent  to  take  charge  of  the  ship,  he  inquired  of  his  two 
mates  whether  tiiey  could  manage  the  voyage  to  England, 
but  finding  no  one  competent  to  undertake  it,  he  put  back : 
Lord  Tenteiden,  on  this  evidence,  asked  the  jury  ^*  whether 
they  thought,  considering  the  length  of  the  voyage  from 
Mauritius  to  England,  that  a  ship  coidd  be  sufficientiy 
manned  wnen,  in  the  event  of  any  accident  to  the  captain, 
there  was  no  one  else  on  board  able  to  p^orm  his  duties." 
The  jury,  which  was  special,  found  for  the  underwriters  (/). 

Chancellor  Kent  questions  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine 
in  any  case,  and  observes  that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness 
'^  would  seem  to  imply  no  more,  than  that  the  assured  must 
have  a  sound  and  well-equipped  vessel  with  reference  to  the 
voyage,  and  have  on  board  a  competent  person  as  master,  a 
competent  person  as  mate,  and  a  competent  crew  as  seamen  " ; 
he  also  cites  American  cases  in  which  Lord  Tenterden's 
doctrine  has  been  discarded,  as  far  as  regards  the  American 
coasting  and  West  Indian  trade  (m). 

The  doctrine  thus  impugned  would  undoubtedly  operate 
with  a  good  deal  of  harshness  if  enforced  with  regard  to 
short  voyages,  or  vessels  of  small  burden.  It  ought  probably 
to  be  confined  to  similar  voyages  of  great  length.  With  this 
limitation  it  is  accepted  by  Phillips  (n). 

A  question  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  shall  Want  of 
only  refer  to  hare,  is  whether  shipping  an  uncertificated 

petent  skfll  might  be  incompetent  tenoe  aze  pioTed.    Bogen  r.  ^tna 

bj  reaaon  of  liaMtual  intempenmoe.  Ina.  Co.  (1896),  76  F.  669. 

Thero  is  a  decision  in  the  United  {I)  diffoid  r.  Hunter  (1827),   1 

States  that  the  incompetence  of  a  Moo.  &  M.  103 ;  8.  C,  reported  in 

pilot  is  not  established  hy  proof  of  a  3  G.  &  P.  16. 

single  instance  of  intoxication,  where  (m)  3  Kent,  Com.  287,  n.  (e), 

prerioos  good  character  and  compe-  (n)  1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  708. 
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Sect.  722,  master  or  mate  or  engineer,  contrary  to  statnte,  would 
amoont  to  unseaworthiness  (o).  Yiewed  in  the  light  of 
decisions  on  kindred  questions,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
illegality  which,  in  the  case  of  privity  on  tiie  part  of  the 
assured,  would  avoid  the  policy.  Whether  it  is  necessarily 
conclusive  when  the  question  is  one  of  unseaworthiness  is 
more  doubtful.  When  an  officer,  though  unqualified,  has 
p^ormed  his  duties  properly  and  no  loss  has  taken  place  which 
can  be  imputed  to  him,  a  jury  woidd  probably  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  find  that  his  mere  lack  of  qualification  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  vessel  unseaworthy  {p), 

723.  Secondly,  as  to  the  crew. — "  The  owner,"  says  Lord 
Tenterden,  "  as  a  condition  precedent  is  bound  to  provide  a 
crew  of  competent  skill "  (q),  "  The  crew,"  says  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  "  must  be  adequate  to  discharge  the  iisual  duties, 
and  to  meet  the  usual  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed  "  (r). 

If  the  crew  be  sufficient  when  the  ship  sailed  on  the 
voyage  insured,  the  implied  warranty  is  fully  satisfied,  unless 
it  be  a  voyage  of  successive  stages  differing  in  degree  or 
kind  of  risk,  and  consequently  in  the  description  of  crew 
required  («).  The  assured  does  not  contract  tiiat  the  ship 
shall  continue  to  be  properly  manned  throughout  the  voyage, 
nor  is  he  responsible  for  any  subsequent  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  crew  {t). 

It  is,  however,  indispensably  necessary  that  tlie  ship  should 
be  properly  manned  for  the  voyage  at  the  time  she  sails  on 
it  (m)  ;  if  not,  the  underwriters  are  not  liable.     Thus,  a  policy 


(o)  See  1  Phillipe,  Ins.  s.  713. 

(jj)  See  Hathaway  r.  St.  Paal  Fire 
&  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1880),  1  F.  197 ; 
potif  8.  724. 

{q)  Shore  v,  BentaU  (1828),  7  B.  & 
Cr.  798,  n» 

(r)  In  Hunter  v.  Potts  (1816),  4 
Gamp.  203. 

(«)  Bonillon  v,  Lapton  (1863),  33 
Li.  J.  C.  P.  37. 

(0  Bosk  r.BoyalExch.  Co.  (1818), 
2  B.  &  Aid.  73;  WaUceri^.  ICaiUand 


(1821),  5  B.  &  Aid.  175 ;  7  B.  &  Cr. 
219  ;  Shore  r.  Bentall  (1828),  ibid. 
798,  n. ;  Dixon  r.  Sadler  (1839),  5 
M.  &  W.  405  ;  S.  C,  in  error  (1841), 
8  M.  &  W.  895. 

(m)  Amould  said  (2nd  ed.  toI.  i. 
p.  722),  on  the  authority  of  Hnoks  r. 
Thornton  (1815),  Holt,  N.  P.  30, 
that  "if  at  the  time  the  policy 
attaches,  the  ship  has  heen  some 
time  engaged  on  a  distant  Toyage, 
although  the  numbers  of  the  orew 
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was  effected  on  a  voyage  *'  at  and  from  Cuba  to  Liverpool,"  Sect.  728. 
vithont  any  leave  given  to  touch  and  stay  in  the  original 
policy.  The  captain  having  lost  some  of  his  outward  crew 
by  sickness  and  desertion  at  Cuba,  and  finding  it  impossible 
there  to  engage  ten  men,  his  proper  complement,  for  Liver- 
pool, sailed  from  Cuba  with  only  eight  men  engaged  for 
Liverpool,  and  two  for  Montego  Bay  (Jamaica),  where  he 
touched  and  landed  the  two  men,  and  whence,  having  pro- 
cured others  to  supply  their  place,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage 
to  LiverpooL  The  Court  held  that  the  ship  was  not  sea- 
worthy when  she  sailed  from  Cuba  for  a  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
as  she  ought  then  to  have  had  on  board  a  full  complement  * 

of  men  engaged  for  the  whole  voyage  (a?). 

724.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  pilot. — This  question  has  already  a.  a«  to  the 
been  considered,  and  we  will  here  only  state  the  result  of  the  ^®*' 
authorities.     Generally  speaking,  no  ship  is  seaworthy  at  the 
outset  of  the  risk  unless  she  have  on  board  a  pilot,  where 
requisite  for  her  safe  navigation. 

The  law  also  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  not  a  breach  of  the  Beenlt  of 
warranty  of  seaworthiness  for  a  ship  to  enter  a  port  where  it  *  **"^' 
is  usual  to  employ  a  pilot,  without  having  one  on  board. 
Consequently,  when  a  ship  is  lost  by  a  peril  insured  against,  in 
entering  such  a  port  without  a  pilot,  the  assured  can  recover, 
although  the  loss  might  not  have  occurred  if  a  pilot  had  been 
on  board,  and  was  remotely  caused  by  the  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  master  in  entering  without  a  pilot  {y) .    A  fortiori 


maj  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
death  or  deeertion,  yet  the  implied 
warranty  will  be  satisfied  if  they  are 
at  that  time  sniBoient  for  navigating 
the  ship  home,  or  for  performing 
any  of  the  porpoeee  of  the  voyage 
insured."  See,  however,  as  to  this 
case,  ante,  s.  708. 

{x)  Forshaw  v.  Ghabert  (1821),  3 
Brod.  &  B.  1 58.  The  judgment  of  the 
Court  in  this  case  mainly  proceeded 
on  the  ground  that  there  had  been 
a  material  alteration  in  the  policy, 


and  also  a  deviation,  but  all  the 
Judges  except  one  held  that  the 
ship  was  unseaworthy.  See  also 
Ridsdale  v.Kewnham  (1814),  4  Camp. 
111.  The  deduon  in  Fcrshaw  9.- 
Chabert  is  criticised  by  Phillips  (vol.  i. 
s.  710). 

(sr)  Phillips  V.  Headlam  (1831),  2 

B.    &  *  Ad.   380 ;    see  also  Trinder, 

Anderson  &  Co.  v.  Thames  &  Mersey 

Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114 ; 

and  mU,  ss.  702^704, 
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Sect.  724.  the  underwriter  will  be  so  liable  if  the  master  on  arriving 
o£f  the  port  have  done  his  beet  to  procure  &  pilot  to  oome  o£f , 
and  has  onlj  entered  the  harbour  without  one  when  it 
became  the  wisest  course  for  him,  as  a  prudent  and  skilful 
man,  so  to  do  (2). 

If  not  only  usage,  but  the  positive  regulations  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  require  a  pilot  to  be  taken  on  board  on  entering 
either  an  intermediate  or  a  home  port,  then  it  has  in  one 
case  of  doubtful  authority  been  held  to  be  unseaworthiness  to 
enter  such  port  without  one  (a). 

And  in  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary,  either  by  law  or 
usage,  for  the  master  to  have  a  pilot  on  board  in  going  out 
of  an  intermediate  port,  or  in  clearing  from  his  outport 
homewards,  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  judges  un- 
seaworthiness not  to  take  one,  for  it  is  in  such  cases  always 
in  his  power  to  do  so  (i).  The  question  may  arise  whether, 
if  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  requires  a  pilot  to  be  on 
board,  it  is  satisfied  when  an  unqualified  pilot  is  employed. 
In  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
ship  has  an  unlicensed  pilot  on  board  is  not  primA  facie  proof 
of  unseaworthiness  {c).  It  is  submitted  that  to  satisfy  the 
warranty  it  is  enough  that  the  pilot  should  be  competent  {d). 
If  he  navigate  the  ship  properly,  this  is  evidence  of  his 
skill.  A  pilot  appointed  by  authority  is  presumed  to  be 
competent  {e). 

Oi  the  proof        726.  The  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue  of  unseaworthiness 

of  unsea-  ,  -i  -i  • 

worthiness.  IS  on  the  underwriter  (/).  Where,  however,  a  ship  soon 
after  sailing  founders,  or  becomes  so  leaky  or  disabled  as  to 
be  unable  to  proceed,  and  this  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 


(z)  PhilKps  V,  Headlam,  tupra,  (d)  1  PhiUips,  ss.  712,  713. 

(a)  Law  r.  HoUingrworth  (1797),  (^)  1  PhiUips,  s.  712. 

7  T.  R.  160.    See  ante,  as.  703,  704.  /  ^n  t>    v        t>  **   /,o,  ex  «  T^ 

(h)  Per  Loid  Tenterden  in  2  B.  &  ^^^  ^"^^"^ '''  ^^**"  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^°^' 

Ad.  382.    See  anU,  s.  702.  ^^  »    Davideon  v.  Bumand  (1868), 

{e)  Hathaway  v,  St.  Paul  Fire  &  L.  B.  4  C.  P.  117  ;  Pickup  r.  Thames 

Mar,  Ins.  Co.  (1880),  1  P.  197.  Ins.  Co.  (1878),  3  Q.  B,  p.  694, 
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violent  storm  or  other  adequate  cause,  the  fair  presumption  is  Sect.  725. 
that  it  arose  from  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  her  sailing, 
and  consequently  that  she  was  not  then  seaworthy.  That, 
however,  is  but  an  inference  from  the  facts,  and  not  a  pre- 
sumption of  law  (g).  Tet  if  such  inference  of  fact  be  well 
founded,  it  has  the  effect  of  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  assured  (A). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  takes  place  long  after 
sailing,  or  under  such  circumstances  that  it  may  fairly  be 
attributed,  primd  faciCy  to  the  violent  and  immediate  action 
of  the  winds  and  wavei^,  or  other  perils  insured  against,  then, 
if  the  underwriters  mean  to  rely  on  the  defence  that  the  ship 
was  unseaworthy  when  she  sailed,  the  onus  probandi  will  be 
on  them  {%). 

Even  when  a  ship  has  been  at  sea  some  time, ''  if  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  she  has  had  favourable  weather,  fair 
winds  and  calm  seas,  and  yet  goes  down  or  proves  unable  to 
continue  on  her  course,  the  same  inference  as  to  unseaworthi- 
ness presents  itself  as  in  "  the  case  of  a  ship  proving  unsea- 
worthy shortly  after  sailing,  "though  perhaps  with  diminished 
cogency  in  proportion  as  the  interval  has  been  longer"  (/). 

Even  though  shortly  after  sailing  the  ship  may  have 
encountered  boisterous  weather,  bad  and  dangerous  seas,  stiff 
breezes,  or  even  severe  gales,  yet,  if  she  be  then  in  a  state  of 
decay  or  damage  which  cannot  fairly  be  accounted  for  by 
the  perils  to  which  she  has  been  exposed,  the  inference  may 
still  be  that  she  was  unseaworthy  when  she  sailed  (A;). 

is)  Pickup  V,  Thames    Ins.  Co.  344  ;  Parker  v.  Potts  (1816),  3  Dow, 

(1878),  3  Q.  B.  D.  594 ;  followed  in  23;  Anderson  v.  Morice  (1874->75), 

the  United  States  in  Moores  r.  Louis-  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  58,  609. 

ville  Underwriters  (1888),  14  F.  226.  (j)  Per  Blackburn  and  Lush,  JJ., 

See  Ajum  Goolam  Hossen  v.  Union  y^  Wilson  v.  Jones  (1867),  L.  R.  2 

Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1901),  17  Times  L.  R.  Ex.139, 143;  andperThedger.L.  J., 

876  (P.  C.)  in  Pickup  v.  Thames  Ins.  Co.  (1878), 

(A)  Per  Cookbum,  0.  J.,  and  on  3  Q.  B.  D.  694,  604. 

appeal  per  Brett  and  Thesiflrer,  L.  J  J . . 

.v.,  rrv  T      /^  U)  Ptfr  «*r.  Pickup  r.  Thames  Ins. 

in  Pickup  V.Thames  Ins. Co., fwpra;      ^  ^■';  «_«,    «  r^   ^  JC   .«.    ..«« 

and  «»  Monro  r.  Vandam  (IW4).  1      ^O'  (l"^)'  «  ^-  »■  »•  ««*•  **»«• 

Park,  Ins.  469;   per  Lord  Eldon,  (A;)  Watson  v.  Clark  (1813),  1  Dow, 

Watwn  9.  dark  (1813),  1  Dow,  336,      386 ;  Parker  v.  Potts  (1815),  3  Dow, 
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Sect.  725.  Of  course,  if  there  be  a  clause  in  the  policy,  admitting  the 
seaworthy  state  of  the  ship  on  sailing,  the  underwriters  are 
thereby  precluded  from  any  defence  on  the  ground  of  unsea- 
worthiness, in  the  absence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  assured 
in  obtaining  this  admission  (/). 


Effect  of 
clause  ad- 
mittiDg'  Bhip 
to  be  sea- 
worthy. 


ETidence 
of  nnsea- 
worthlness. 


The  question 
of  sea- 
worthiness is 
for  the  jury. 


Implied 
coxidition 


726.  With  regard  to  the  means  of  proving  that  the  ship 
was  seaworthy,  or  the  reverse,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
is  that  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  to  survey  and  exa- 
mine the  vessel ;  after  their  evidence  has  been  given,  however, 
experienced  shipwrights,  who  never  saw  the  ship,  may  be 
called  to  say  whether,  upon  the  facts  sworn  to,  she  was  in 
their  opinion  seaworthy  or  not  (m). 

Where  a  ship  has  been  ordered  to  be  sold  abroad,  as  un- 
feaworthy,  by  the  sentence  of  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  such 
sentence  is  no  evidence  of  the  facts  or  grounds  on  which  the 
condemnation  proceeded  (n). 

The  whole  question  as  to  what  constitutes  seaworthiness,  is 
peculiarly  a  question  for  a  jury ;  and  hence,  where  a  special 
jury  of  merchants  had  twice  given  their  verdict  one  way  on  a 
question  of  seaworthiness,  the  Court,  although  they  considered 
the  verdict  not  altogether  satisfactory,  refused  to  grant  a 
lule  for  a  third  trial  (o)  ;  nor  would  they  allow  the  con- 
solidation rule  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  try  the  same  question 
in  another  action  against  another  underwriter  on  the  same 
policy  (jo). 

727.  If  a  ship  be  not  provided  with  those  documents  which 


23;  Douglas  r.  Scougall  (1816),  4 
Dow,  269 ;  and  see  Foster  v,  Steele 
(1837),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  892. 

(I)  Pariitt  v,  Thompson  (1844),  13 
M.  &  W.  3C2;  Phillips  r.  Naime 
(1847),  4  C.  B.  343 ;  16  L.  J.  C.  P. 
194. 

(#w)  Per  Lord  Kenyon,  Thornton 
r.  Boyal  Exch.  Co.  (1790),  1  Peake, 
26;  per  Lord  Ellenborough,  Bcok- 
with  r.  Sydebotham  (1807),  1  Camp. 
116. 


(fi)  Wright  r.  Barnard  (179S),  2 
Efip.  700 ;  1  Marshall,  Ins.  152 ;  2 
Park,  Ins.  863.  See  also  Ballantyne 
f.  Mackinnon  (C.  A.),  [1896]  2  Q.  B. 
466;  The  Eliza  Cornish  (1853),  1 
Ecc.  &  Ad.  B.  36 ;  and  Maclachlau, 
Merch.  Shipping,  4th  ed.  pp.  170, 
171. 

(o)  Fosters.  Steele  (1837),  3  Bing. 
N.  C.  892. 

(p)  Foster  v,  Alvez  (1837),  t^. 
896. 
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are  required  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  or  by  international    Sect.  737. 
treaties,   to  prove  her  national  character,   she  is  exposed,  thatUie 

,  ,  ship  shall 

especially  in  seasons  of  general  maritime  war,  to  the  danger  be  properly 
01  being  condemned  for  the  want  of  them. 

It  is  therefore  an  implied  condition  in  every  policy  Proofs  of 
effected  by  the  shipowner,  that  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the  character, 
voyage  and  at  the  time  of  seizure  shall  have  on  board  all  such 
documents,  whether  her  national  character  be  or  be  not  the 
subject  of  warranty  or  representation  in  the  policy :  it  is  not, 
however,  requisite  that  she  should  sail  with  such  documents, 
unless  she  be  represented  or  warranted  as  of  a  particular 
national  character  (q). 

728.  The  consequences,  however,  of  a  failure  to  comply  Difference 
with  this  implied  condition   are  very  different  from   those  this  implied 
that  follow  upon  a  breach  of  the  implied  warranty  of  sea-  ^e  knpUed*^ 

worthiness.  warranty 

of  sea- 

The  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  in  the  words  of  Lawrence,  worthineee. 
J.,  "is  implied  from  the  very  nature  of  a  contract  of 
insurance ;  the  consideration  of  an  insurance  is  paid  in  order 
that  the  owner  of  a  ship  which  is  capable  of  performing  her 
yoya,ge  may  be  indemnified  against  certain  contingencies,  and 
it  supposes  the  possibility  of  the  underwriters  gaining  the 
premium ;  but  if  the  ship  be  incapable  of  performing  the 
voyage,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  underwriters  gaining  the 
premium,  and  if  the  consideration  fails  the  obligation  fails. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  a  ship  not  having  proper 
documents  on  board :  she  may  nevertheless  perform  the 
voyage ;  at  least,  there  is  no  certainty  that  she  will  not,  as 
there  is  in  the  case  above  alluded  to  "  (r). 

{q)  Unless  the  ship  be  warranted  o.  60),  the  national  character  of  eyerj 
or  represented  as  oi  a  particular  ship  is  to  be  declared  before  clear- 
nation,  she  need  not  sail  with  docu-  ance.  It  is  arguable  that  the  autho- 
ments  of  neutrality.  Per  Lord  Ellen-  rities  said  to  establish  the  implied 
borough  in  Bell  v.  Garstairs  (1811),  condition  only  show  that  the  assured 
14  East,  374,  393  (see  as  to  this  case  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  due  to  his 
per  Willes,  J.,  in  Thompson  v.  own  default ;  see  per  Collins,  L.J., 
Hopper  (1858),  E.  B.  &  E.  1048) ;  in  Trinder  v.  Thames,  &c.  Ins.  Co., 
aliter,  if  there  be  a  warranty.  Rich  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  128. 
9,  Parker  (1798),  7  T.  R.  705.  By  (r)  Per  Lawrence,  J.,  in  Christie 
the  68th  section  of  the  Merchant  v,  Secretan  (1799),  8  T.  B.  192;  see 
Shipping  Aot,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict,  also  the  observations  of  the  Court  in 
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Beet.  728. 


The  foreigpn 
sentence  mufit 
obviously 
proceed  on 
this  g^und. 


Accordingly,  it  is  established  that  a  want  of  proper  docu- 
ments on  board  discharges  the  underwriter  from  his  liability 
only  when  the  sentence  of  the  foreign  Prize  Court  shows 
that  the  condemnation  proceeded  either  expressly  upon  that 
as  the  sole  ground,  or  as  one  of  the  grounds  («) ;  and  it  has 
further  been  held  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  subsequent  authority,  that  even  in  this  case  the 
underwriter  will  not  be  discharged  unless  his  contract  was 
with  the  owner  of  the  ship,  from  whom  he  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  who  had  the  power  to  provide,  that  she  should 
have  on  board  all  documents  required  for  her  protection  (t), 

729.  First,  in  order  to  discharge  the  underwriter  on  the 
ground  of  a  failure  to  provide  proper  documents  of  nationality, 
it  must  distinctly  appear,  from  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
sentence  taken  together,  that  the  want  of  such  documents 
was  the  ground,  or  a  ground,  of  condemnation. 

At  one  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  our  Courts,  in  inter- 
preting the  sentences  of  foreign  tribunals  of  prize,  would 
only  look  to  the  adjudicative  part  of  the  sentence  for  the 
ground  on  which  the  foreign  Court  proceeded  (u). 

A  more  reasonable  canon  of  construction  was  adopted  after- 
wards ;  and  the  rule  now  is  that,  if  upon  examination  of  the 
whole  sentence  taken  together  it  appears  that  want  of  proper 
documents,  as  required  by  treaties,  was  one  of  the  alleged 
grounds  on  which  the  sentence  of  condemnation  proceeded, 
our  Courts  will  consider  the  sentence  proof  that  the  assured 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  implied  condition,  and  hold  the 
underwriter  discharged  from  his  liability  (x). 


Price  V,  BeU  (1801),  1  East,  663. 
So,  in  the  United  States,  ChanoeUor 
Kent  (then  Ch.  J.)  intimated  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  implied  warranty 
of  seaworthiness  that  the  ship  shoold 
be  properly-  documented,  on  the 
ground  ^*  that  the  vossel,  without 
such  documents,  might  be  quite  com- 
petent to  perform  the  voyag^.''  In 
Elting  V.  Soott  (1S07),  2  Johnson's 


R.  157,  cited  1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  746. 

(a)  See  the  remarks  of  Lawrence, 
J.,  in  Price  v.  Bell  (1801),  1  East, 
673. 

(0  Dawson  r.  Atty  (1806),  7  East, 
367. 

(m)  Christie  v.  Seoretan  (1799),  8 
T.  R.  192.    See  antr,  s.  680. 

(x)  BeU  V.  Carstairs  (1811),  14 
East,  374 ;  BeU  v.  Bromfield  (1812), 
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Consequently,  where  an  American  ship  (not  warranted  Sect.  729. 
American)  was  condemned  in  a  French  Court  of  Prize  on  the  Bell  v, 
express  ground,  alleged  in  the  premises  of  the  sentence,  that 
she  was  not  properly  documented  according  to  the  existing 
convention  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  United 
States,  Lord  EUenborough  held  that  the  underwriters  on  ship 
were  discharged  from  their  liability,  although  the  sentence 
also  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  a  suppression  of  papers  by 
the  master  after  her  capture  (y). 

So  where  an  American  ship,  which  had  sailed  from  New  Steel  v, 
York  to  London  with  naval  stores,  was  chartered  from  *^" 
London  for  a  voyage  to  the  Baltic  during  the  height  of 
Napoleon's  Continental  system,  and  ultimately  condemned  in 
a  Danish  Prize  Court  for  want,  amongst  other  grounds  of 
condemnation,  of  a  sea  passport  and  muster  rolls,  the  Court 
held  the  underwriters  discharged  from  their  liability,  although 
if  the  ship  had  produced  her  sea  passport  it  would  have  sub- 
jected her  to  French  condemnation  under  the  Berlin  decree, 
as  showing  that  she  had  last  come  from  London  (2). 

730.  Secondly,  the  implied  condition  that  the  ship  shall  be  2.  The 
properly  documented  does  not   extend   to    any   document  document 
except  those  required  by  the  general  law  of  nations  or  by  J^^iiedby 
subsisting  international  treaties;    for  the  purpose   of  this  !^^ 
defence,  therefore,  it  must  clearly  be  made  out  that  the 
documents,  for  want  of  which  the  ship  was  condemned,  fell 
within  one  or  other  of  these  two  categories  (a). 

Hence,  where  an  American  ship  was  condemned  on  the  P*w»  «'•  Bell, 
express  ground  that  she  had  not  the  documents  required  by 
certain  recent  French  Ordinances,  which  were  contrary  to  the 

16  East,  364 ;  Steel  v.  Lacy  (1810),  not   concliuiTe  as  to    the  grounds 

3  Tannt.    285.      In    Ballantyne  t^.  thereof. 

Maokmnon,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  463,  it  W  BeU  v.    Carstairs    (1811),    14 

was  said  that  the  oases  in  which  a  •*fiMt,  374. 

want  of   neutraUty  is  condnsiyely  W  ^teel  v.  Lacy  (1810),  3  Taunt. 

,  ,     ^.          ,           ...  286.    The  ship  had  been  represented 

proTed  by  the  sentence  of  a  foreign  Amflri<»Ti 

Court  axe  exceptional,  the  general  («)  PerBayley,  J.,inBeU  p.Brom- 

rnle  beiiig  that  a  decision  in  rem  is      field  (1812),  16  East,  368. 


828  IBIPLIED  CONMTION  [PARTH. 

Sect.  780.  terms  of  the  treaty  then  subsisting  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  not  aclopted  by  any  public  international 
act  of  the  two  governments,  it  was  held  that  the  underwritera 
were  not  dischai'ged  from  their  liability  (b). 

Bell  9.  Again,  where  an  American   ship  was  condemned  in   a 

Danish  Prize  Court  because  her  sea  passport  was  not  verified 
with  the  notary's  name  and  seal  of  oflSce,  the  Court  called 
upon  the  counsel  for  the  under\^Titer8  to  show  by  what  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  what  clause  in  any  subsisting 
treaties  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
required  that  the  eea  passport  of  an  American  ship  should  be 
so  verified  (c), 

LeChemmant  A  register  is  not  a  document  required  by  the  law  of 
nations  as  evidence  of  a  ship's  national  character;  hence, 
where  a  ship  described  in  the  charter-party  as  a  Pappen- 
burgher,  was  condemned  in  a  Danish  Prize  Court  "  for  want 
of  a  Pappenburgh  register,"  the  Court  held  that  the  under- 
writer, in  order  to  discharge  himself  from  liability,  must  show 
that  a  register  was  required  as  a  proof  of  national  character 
by  some  subsisting  treaty  between  Denmark  and  the  country 
to  which  the  ship  belonged  (d).  "  We  want  evidence,"  says 
Mansfield,  C.  J.,  in  giving  judgment  against  the  underwriters, 
**  to  show  on  what  reasons  the  want  of  this  register  was  made 
a  ground  of  condemnation." 

3.  Want  of  731.  Thirdly,  it  has  been  laid  down  by  Lord  EUenborough, 

^Sta'is^nly  ^^^^  ^^^^   consideration,  that  a  want  of  proper  documents 
a  defen<»         shall  onlv  dischaxfire  the  underwriter  when  the  insurance  is 

against  the  ^  ^  ^ 

flhipowner.  effected  for  the  shipowner,  and  not  for  the  owner  of  the 
goods. 

Oarrathen  Thus  where,  from  an  omission  of  the  captain,  goods  insured 

»y-  £qj  ^  voyage  from  this  country  to  a  foreign  port  were  not 

mentioned  in  the  ship's  manifest  as  required  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  loss  was  in  any  degree 

(b)  Price  r.  BeU  C^SOl),  1  East,      East,  864,  368. 
663.  (d)  LeCheminantt^. Allnntt(1812)^ 

{e)   BeU  t^.  Bromfield  (1812),   15      4  Taunt.  367. 
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owing  to  this  defect,  Lord  EUenborough  held  the  under-    Sect.  781. 
imters  liable  on  the  ground   that  there  was  no  implied 
warranty,  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  that  the  ship 
should  be  properly  documented  (<?). 

Thus,  where  the  policy  was  "  on  goods  "  on  board  a  ship  Dawson 
which  was  in  fact,  but  not  represented  to  be,  an  American,  ^'    ^' 
and  the  ship  being  captured  by  the  Spaniards  was  condemned 
on  the  express  ground  of  her  not  being  properly  documented 
according  to  the  treaties  then  subsisting  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  the  under^ 
writers  were  not  discharged  on  this  account  (/) ;  and  on  this  Confinned 
case  being  mentioned  in  that  of  Bell  v.  Carstairs,  his  Lordship  Carstaira. 
supported  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  case  of  an  insurance 
on  goods,  "  where  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  no  concern  in 
the  obtaining  of  the  proper  documents  with  which  the  vessel 
is  to  be  furnished  for  the  voyage  "  :  whereas  in  a  policy  on 
ship  *^  the  shipowner  is  bound  to  have  such  documents  as  are 
required  by  treaties  with  particular  nations  to  evince  his 
neutralify  in  respect  to  such  nations  "  (g), 

Marshall  (h)  and  Phillips  (i)  seem  to  consider  this  dis-  Remarks  on 
tinction  a  very  questionable  one,  upon  the  ground  that  the  tion  to  the" 
assured  on  goods  might  as  well  contend  that  the  unsea-  §^j^^ 
worthiness  of  the  ship  was  no  answer  to  his  claim  upon  the 
underwriter.     But  as,  according  to  authorities  already  cited. 


(e)  Carrnthers  v.  Gray  (1811),  3 
Camp.  142;  8.  C,  (1812),  16  East, 
35 ;  accord.  Hobbs  v.  Henning  (1864)/ 
17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P. 
117.  Ifthe  want  of  a  proper  document 
was  not  the  ground  of  condemnation 
in  Carruthers  v.  Gray,  even  the  ship- 
owner would  not  have  been  prevented 
thereby  from  recoyering.  AnC^f 
88.  728,  729. 

(/)  Dawson  ».  Atty  (1806),  7 
East,  366 ;  see  also  Cairuthers  v. 
Gray  (1811),  3  Camp.  142;  S.  C, 
(1812),  16  East,  36. 

(^)  In  BeU  V.  Carstairs  (1811),  14 
EsAt,  393. 


(A)  1  Marshall,  Lis.  173,  n.  (a). 
See  also  the  remarks  of  Mansfield, 
C.  J.,  in  Le  Cheminant  r.  Pearson 
(1812),  4  Taunt.  379. 

(•)  Phillips,  Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  344, 
2nd  ed.  In  the  3rd  edition  Phillips 
appears  to  modify  his  objection,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  and  admits  that, 
as  regards  the  mere  shipper,  it  is 
going  far  enough  to  put  the  case 
upon  the  ground  of  representation 
and  concealment— t.  ^.,  to  make  it 
the  shipper's  duty  to  disclose  want 
of  documents,  &c.,  if  known  to  him 
and  not  to  the  underwriter.  1  Phil- 
lips, s.  746. 
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Sect.  781.  there  seem  good  grounds  for  holding  that  the  implied  con- 
dition that  the  ship  shall  be  properly  documented  stands  on  a 
wholly  different  footing  from  the  implied  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness, these  objections,  which  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  complete  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  are 
not  entitled  to  much  weight.  The  distinction  taken  by  Lord 
EUenborough  (and  since  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  (y) )  seems  to  rest  on  a  very  satisfactory  foimdation, 
nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  why  the  implied  condition 
as  to  proofs  of  national  character  ought  to  be  more  widely 
extended. 


Of  carrying 
simalated 
papers  and 
false 
olearanoes. 


Without 
leave  of  the 
underwriter. 


732.  Owing  to  the  unexampled  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  English  commerce  during  the  great  French  wars,  it 
became  necessary  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  Continent  by  the 
aid  of  simulated  papers :  yet  our  Courts  uniformly  held  that 
the  sentences  of  foreign  tribunals  of  prize,  expressly  pro- 
ceeding on  the  ground  of  the  ship's  carrying  simulated  papers, 
were  conclusive  to  discharge  the  underwriter  from  his  liability, 
except  where  there  was  an  express  leave  given  in  the  policy 
to  carry  them. 

Thus,  where  a  British  ship  sailed  from  London  for  the 
Baltic  and  was  condemned  in  a  Bussian  Prize  Court  on  the 
ground  of  carrying  simulated  papers,  Lord  EUenborough  and 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that,  as  the  policy  contained 
no  liberty  to  carry  such  papers,  the  assured  could  not  recover, 
although  it  was  notorious  that  the  trade  sought  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  policy  could  not  be  carried  on  without  such 
papers,  so  that  the  fact  of  having  them  on  board  actually 
tended  to  diminish  the  risk  (k)  :  and  the  decision  of  the  Court 
was  the  same  where  the  fact  of  carrying  such  simulated 


(j)  Hobbs  V.  Henning,  supra, 
{li)  Homeyerr.  Lushington(1812), 
16  East,  46;  (1811),  3  CJamp.  86; 
see  also  8,  P.,  Fominv.  OsweU  (1813), 
3  Gamp.  367 ;  1  M.  &  S.  393.  These 
cases  resolve  in  the  affirmatiye  a 
point   left   open  by   the  Court  of 


Common  Fleas  in  Steel  v.  Laoy 
(1810),  3  Taunt.  286— viz.,  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  have  permission  in 
the  policy  to  carry  simulated  papers, 
in  cases  where  it  is  notorious  that 
the  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out them. 
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papers  appeared  by  the  sentenoe  to  be  at  least  one  of  the    Sect.  732. 
efficient  caoses  of  condemnation  (/). 

Of  course,  if  the  underwriters  have  agreed  to  the  insertion  AUter,  where 
on  the  face  of  the  policy  of  a  licence  to  carry  simulated  effect  ib 
papers,  they  are  not  discharged  from  their  liability  by  a"'^"®^ 
condemnation  which  proceeded  on  this  ground. 

Thus,  where  an  American  ship  having  sailed  from  London 
on  a  Baltic  risk  under  a  policy  which  contained  an  express 
licence  "  to  cany  simulated  papers,"  was  subsequently  con- 
demned by  the  sentence  of  a  Danish  Prize  Court,  which 
although  it  recited  many  other  motives  of  condemnation,  yet 
proceeded  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  the  ship's  having 
carried  simulated  papers.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  held  that  the  underwriters  were  not  dis- 
charged from  their  liability  (m). 

733.  Another  warranty  or  condition  implied  by  the  law  in  Legalit7 
the  policy  is  that  the  adventure  insured  shall  be  in  its  own  adventure, 
nature,  and  in  the  manner  and  means  by  which  it  is  pursued, 
in  accordance  with  law.  But  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  modifications  that  affect  it,  and  the  various  classes  of 
illegal  acts  that  require  consideration,  make  it  desirable  to 
treat  of  the  whole  subject  of  illegality  in  a  separate  chapter. 

(/)    Oswell   V.    Yigne    (1812),   16  (m)  Bell  r.   Bromfleld  (1812),  16 

Easfc,  70.  East,  864. 
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734.  No  species  of  property  or  interest  at  risk  on  a  sea  ven- 
ture can  be  the  subject  of  a  valid  contract  of  marine  insurance, 
if  the  course  of  trade,  or  the  voyage,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  it  is  so  exposed  to  risk,  be  in  contravention  either  of 
the  laws  or  the  war  policy  of  the  countiy  of  the  insurer.  We 
shall  treat  of  these  several  kinds  of  illegal  risks  in  their  order, 
after  having  first  stated  generally  how  the  illegality  of  the 
risk  affects  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  the 
policy. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  illegal  risks,  however,  in  respect 
of  which  this  term  "  illegality  "  is  used  in  a  very  modified 
signification.  In  these  cases  this  term  denominates  such  a 
contravention  of  international  law  in  respect  of  other  parties 
as  entitles  them  legally  to  take  and  confiscate  the  property 
embarked  in  the  adventure.  At  the  same  time,  this  right  in 
these  others  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right 
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in  the  adventurers,  under  a  different  law,  to  pursue  the  adven-  Sect.  784. 
ture  on  which  they  were  engaged  when  their  property  was 
oonfisoated.  These  are  the  conflicting  rights  of  peace  and  war 
in  presence  of  each  other :  the  neutral,  in  virtue  of  the  former, 
being  justified  in  prosecuting  the  objects  of  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  the  belligerent,  in  enforcing  the  latter,  if  suck  commer- 
cial pursuits  are  in  effect  an  intervention  in  subsisting  war.  A 
policy  on  such  an  adventure  is  not  necessarily  invalid,  pro- 
vided the  underwriter  was  informed  of  the  aggravated  nature 
of  the  risk  which  he  was  assuming,  and  that  it  was  not 
assumed  in  contravention  of  the  war  policy  of  his  own 
Government. 

We  shall  advert  to  this  modified  view  of  illegality  before 
the  dose  of  the  chapter ;  meanwhile  we  proceed  to  consider 
illegality  in  its  proper  signification  and  in  its  effect  upon  the 
contract  of  marine  insurance. 

736.  "  Where  a  voyage  is  illegal,"  says  Tindal,  C. J.,  "  an  General 
insurance  upon  it  is  invalid ;  for  it  would  be  singular  if,  the  tbB*iUe^aUty 
original  contract  being  invalid  and  incapable  to  be  enforced,  ^^  S^®^*^ 

as  lb  aiiects 

a  collateral  contract  founded  upon  it  could  be  enforced  "  (a),  the  poiioy. 
Such  is  the  rule   and   the   reason  for  it.      The  following 
decided  points  wiU  show  within  what  limitations  the  rule 
applies. 

If   the  voyage  be  an  integral  and  entire  voyage  under  illegality  as 
charter-party  or  otherwise,  any  illegality  at  the  commence-  a^^l^i,!^ 
ment  or  in  the  course  of  it  will  make  the  whole  illegal ;  so  ^pjage 

^  dischargpes 

that  the  assured  cannot  recover  on  a  policy  effected  to  protect  the  under- 
any  part  of  it,  although  there  may  have  been  no  illegality  in  the  whole, 
the  part  of  the  voyage  so  insured  (6).    Thus,  if  a  ship  be 


(a)  Bedmondf^.  Smith  (1844),  7  M. 
ft  Gr.  457,  474. 

{b)  Admitted  hy  Lood  Kenyon  in 
Wilson  r.  Marryatt  (1798),  8  T.  R. 
46,  and  ezpreasly  roled  by  him  at 
N.  P.  in  Bird  v,  Pigon  (1800),  2  Selw. 
N.  P.  932,  13th  ed.  This  statement 
of  the  law  has  been  criticized  by 


Btory,  J.,  and  Phillips  (see  1  Phillips, 
s.  231),  who  consider  that  it  is  ''diffi- 
cult in  point  of  principle  to  distinguish 
an  illegality  in  a  former  voyage  and 
that  in  a  prior  part  of  the  same 
voyage,  when  the  poiioy  covers  only 
the  part  which  is  legal.'* 
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Sect.  785.  ohartered  for  one  entire  voyage  "  from  London  to  Madeira 
and  thenoe  to  the  East  Indies,"  and  a  policy  be  effected  on 
ship  only  "  from  Madeira  to  the  East  Indies,"  then,  if  the 
ship  have  been  engaged  in  smuggling  or  any  other  illegal  act 
between  London  and  Madeira,  this  will  prevent  the  assured 
from  recovering  on  the  policy  "  from  Madeira  to  the  East 
Indies,"  although  there  may  have  been  no  illegality  in  this 
latter  stage  of  the  voyage. 

Qaerjr,  where       736.  An  attempt  was  made  on  one  occasion  to  carry  this 
oonsists  of      '  principle  still  further,  and  it  was  contended  that  if  an  entire 
8tage8°8epa-     ^^7^?®  under  a  charter-party  consist  of  two  distinct  stages 
ratelyinaurod.  separately  insured,  an  illegality  on  the  latter  stage  of   the 
voyage  will  vitiate  a  policy  on  the  former,  although  in  itself 
quite  free  from  the  taint  of  illegality :  e,g,y  supposing  a  ship 
to  be  chartered  for  a  voyage  out  and  home,  as  from  A.  to  B., 
and  back  again  to  A.,  and  two  separate  policies  to  be  effected, 
one  on  the  outward  and  another  on  the  homeward  passage ; 
it  was  urged  that  although  there  might  be  no  illegality  on 
the  outward  passage,  yet  the  policy  thereon  would  be  vitiated 
by  a  subsequent  illegality  on  the  homeward  passage.     The 
Court  gave  no  express  decision  on  the  point,  but  the  inclina- 
tion of  their  opinion  seemed  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
doctrine  thus  advanced  (c). 
A  oontmgent       At  all  events  where,  as  in  the  case  before  them,  the  loss 
"Xlr    had  occurred  before  the  commencement  of  the  risk  under  the 
^SS^ofc"^**^  homeward  policy,  so  that  no  illegality  had,  in  fact,  taken 
^^*®^®       place  on  the  homeward  passage,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
policy.  show  that  the  master  might  not  before   sailing  on  it  have 

taken  steps  for  performing  such  passage  with  all  due  legal 
requisites,  they  held  that  there  was  no  pretence  for  saying 
that  such  contemplated,  or  rather  contingent,  illegality  on  the 

{e)   SeweU  r.  Royal   Exch.  Abs.  ihid.  868),  and  Sir  J.  MansEeld,  in 

Co.  (1813)  4  Taunt.  866.  Gibbs  J.,  ^^  judgment,  ahowa  cOearly  the 
at  the  trial,  seema  to  have  been  clear  .  ,  ,      , 

that  the  homeward TOTagewonldnot  ««  <>'  »^  <>P'°««  to  be  the  wme 

contaminate  the  outward  Toyage  (see  'wy-    (/*'<*■  864.) 
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homeward  passage  oould  yitiate  the  policy  on  the  outward    Sect.  736. 
passage  {d), 

737.  Of  course,  if  the  voyage  of  the  ship  is  not  thus  Where  the 
integral  and  entire,  but  the  case  is  one  in  which  either  several  dlBtinot  the 
distinct  voyages  of  the  ship  are  insured  in  several  distinct  mSTbe^on 
policies,  or,  out  of  several  distinct  voyages  of  the  ship,  only  *^®  I2J*^ 
one  is  insured  in  the  policy  on  which  the  action  is  brought, 

an  illegality  on  any  such  other  voyages  cannot  possibly  affect 
the  dainis  of  the  assured.  The  only  question  is,  was  there 
any  illegality  in  the  course  of  the  very  voyage  insured  in  the 
policy? 

Thus,  where  it  appeared  that  an  American  ship  had  sailed  Biid  v, 
from  London  to  Canton,  and  thence  back  to  Europe,  but  it  -^PP^®**^* 
was  distinctly  foimd  that  the  voyage  from  London  to  Canton 
and  that  from  Canton  to  Europe  were  two  distinct  voyages, 
it  was  held  that  an  illegality  conmiitted  in  the  course  of  the 
ship's  voyage  between  London  and  Canton  could  not  possibly 
affect  a  policy  intended  to  protect  the  voyage  from  Canton  to 
Europe  (e). 

738.  In  case  of  a  policy  on  a  ship  '^  at  and  from,"  if  there  If  the  policy 
be  any  illegality  in  the  risk  while  the  ship  is  at  the  place,  from"  an 
that  will  vitiate  the  policy  though  the  illegality  may  cease  ^^^^"'^  ** 
before  the  ship  sails.  vitistes  the 

.  .  .     policy. 

Thus,  where  a  policy  was  effected  on  an  American  ship 
'^  at  and  from  Canton  to  Hamburg,"  and  it  appeared  that 
the  ship  on  arriving  at  Canton,  and  for  a  short  time  while  she 
lay  in  harbour  there  (consequently  after  the  inception  of  the 
risk  on  ship  under  this  policy),  had  on  board  an  illegal  cargo, 
which  she  had  taken  in  at  Bombay  for  sale  at  Canton,  in  the 
course  of  a  separate  and  distinct  voyage :  this  was  held  to 
vitiate  the  policy  on  the  ship,  though  she  disposed  of  all  her 
illegal  cargo  at  Canton,  and  sailed  thence  for  Hamburg  with 


{d)  SeweU  V.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.      an  action  on  a  charter-party. 
Go.  (1813),  4  Taunt.  855.  See  Wangh  {e)  Bird  v,  Appleton  (1800),  8  T.  B. 

V.  Morris  (1873),  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  202,      562. 
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Sect  738.  another  (/).  The  principle  is;  that  "an  illegal  cargo  on 
board  but  for  an  hour  after  a  policy  attaches  will  avoid  that 
policy  and  discharge  the  underwriters  from  all  subsequent 

UabiKty"((7). 

Policy  not  In  the  same  case  a  policy  was  effected  for  the  same  voyage, 

on  cargo         «.^.>  "  at  and  from  Canton  to  Hamburg/'  on  goods  which 

the  proceeds    ^^^  purchased  at  Canton  for  the  homeward  voyage  partly 

of  an  illegal     -^iti^  ^he  proceeds  of  the  illegal  cargo,  and  none  of  which 

were,  consequently,  shipped  on  board  till  the  whole  of  the 

illegal  cargo  was  unloaded :  this  policy  the  Court  held  to  be 

good ;  the  risk  on  the  goods  under  it  did  not  attach  till  they 

were  loaded  on  board,  when  all  illegality  was  at  an  end  by 

the  prior  discharge  of    the  illegal    cargo.     "The  voyage 

homeward  from  Canton,"  says  Lord  Kenyon,  "  being  found 

to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  voyage  from  that  to  Canton,  the 

homeward  voyage  cannot  be  affected  by  the  former  outward 

voyage  "(A). 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  the  risk  on  the  goods 
was  illegal,  because  they  had  been  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  illegal  cargo  taken  on  board  in  the  course  of  a 
separate  adventure,  Lord  Kenyon  and  the  rest  of  the  Court 
wholly  refused  to  entertain  it.  "  In  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent," says  Lawrence,  J.,  "  we  cannot  inquire  into  the  means 
by  which  the  merchant  gains  the  money  that  is  afterwards 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  goods  "  (*). 

Result  of  739.  The  positions,  therefore,  derivable  from  the  cases 

the  oases.  -  , 

appear  to  be :  1.  That  any  illegality  in  the  prior  stages  or 
at  the  outset  of  an  integral  voyage  vitiates  a  policy,  though 
effected  only  to  protect  some  later  stage  of  it  on  which  there 
is  no  illegality.  2.  That  an  illegality  in  any  part  of  an 
entire  risk,  or  voyage  insured,  vitiates  the  insurance  as  to  the 
whole  of  it.     3.  That  the  illegality  of  a  wholly  distinct  and 

(/)  Bird   V.    Appleton  (1800),  8  (A)  Birdv.Appleton(1800),8T.R. 

T  R  662  ^^^' 

*        *    ,   ,    ,  (•)  Bird  V.  Appleton  (1800),  8  T.R. 

(^)  1  MatBhall,  Ins.  68.  ^^g 
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»panite 


740.  Where  the  policy  is  thus  avoided  in  conseqaence  of  CkMnliriM 
the  illegality  of  the  lisk,  the  underwriter  is  entirely  dis- 
charged  from  all  liahiUty,  and  this,  although  he  himafllf  i^as 
aware  of  the  ill^al  nature  of  the  advoitare  {j).  Nor  is  the 
assured  (even  though  a  foreigner)  entitled  to  any  return  of 
premium  (A-),  except  under  very  special  cijneumstaneeSi  from 
which  the  Court  may  fairly  infer  that  at  the  time  of  making 
the  policy  he  was  not,  nor,  in  &ct,  could  have  heen  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  (/).  And  the  circumstances 
must  be  veiy  special  to  induce  the  Court  to  depart  from  the 
general  rule  based  on  the  broad  and  intelligible  principle,  that 
where  the  contract  is  founded  on  a  consideration  clearly  illegal, 
neither  party  shall  be  allowed  a  locus  standi  so  as  to  receive 
any  assistance  in  a  Court  of  Justice  (m). 

In  further  application  of  this  principle  the  Courts  have  also  Und^writer 
determined  that,  where  the  premiums  have  not  been  paid,  the  ju^Onsk 
underwriter  cannot  sue  the  broker  for  them  in  cases  where  the  ?^?^*?^,,_ 

tor  prenuiuiiB* 

policy,  for  effecting  which  they  are  claimed,  is  in  its  language 
large  enough  to  comprise  an  illegal  adventure,  and  was  in- 
tended by  the  assured  to  be  applied  thereto  (n). 

In  the  case  last  cited,  in  reference  to  a  point  that  had  been 
made  in  the  argument,  viz.,  that  consistently  with  the  words 
of  the  policy  the  adventure  might  have  been  legal,  and  the 
underwriter  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  was  not,  Lord 
EUenborough  said : ''  The  policies  being  large  enough  to  cover 
an  illegal  adventure,  and  an  illegal  adventure  being,  in  fact, 


{J)  Bynkerahoek,  1  Qaesst.  Juris 
PabUo.  Hb.  i.  o.  21.  Rooous  (No.  21) 
mistakenlj  advanoed  the  opposite 
doctrine.  See  Lord  Mansfield's  judg- 
ment in  Holman  v.  Johnson  (1775), 
1  Gowp.  343. 

{k)  Yandyok  t^.  Hewitt  (1800),  1 
East,  96 ;  Labbock  v.  Potts  (1806),  7 
East,  449 ;  Paljart  v.  Leokie  (1817), 
6  M.  &  S.  290 ;  see  pott,  Chapter  on 


Betum  of  Ftemium. 

(/)  Oom  V.  Bruoe  (1810),  12  East, 
225;  Hentig  v,  Staniforth  (1816),  6 
H.  &  S.  122 ;  see  post.  Chapter  on 
Return  of  Premium. 

(m)  Per  Lord  EUenborough  in 
Palyart  v.  Leokie  (1817),  6  M.  ft  S. 
293. 

(»)  Jenkins  v.  Power  (1817),  6  M. 
ft  S.  282. 
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Sect.  740.    intended  to  be  covered  by  them,  if  the  plaintifi  (the  under- 
writer) really  meant  to  protect  that  adventure,  his  subscription 
was  illegal,  and  consequently  his  present  demand,  being 
grounded  on  an  illegal  consideration,  cannot  be  sustained. 
If  he  did  not  mean  to  protect  that  adventure,  but  supposed 
that  some  other  lawful  adventure  was  intended  by  the  assured, 
then  admitting  the  subscription  to  have  been  an  innocent  act 
on  his  part,  there  will  be  no  consideration  at  all  to  support 
his  present  demand  "  (o). 
Principles  on        The  principles  on  which  the  foregoing  decisions  depend  are 
decisionB         — 1.  That  no  Court  of  Justice  can  interpose  to  aesist  either 
^^^  '  of  the  parties  to  an  illegal  contract ;  2.  That  in  pari  delicto 

potior  est  conditio  possidentis. 

Voyages  741.  The  most  extensive  branch  of  illegal  traffic  is  that 

iUegttl  by  the  .... 

xevenue  laws:  which  is  prohibited  by  the  revenue  laws  of  the  state ;  in  other 
■nnreiingr.     ^^^^  ^.^^  smuggling  trade. 

It  is  a  clear  and  settled  principle,  that  an  insurance  on  pro- 
perty intended  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  trading  adven- 
tures contrary  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  state  where  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  performed,  or  is  sought  to  be  enforced,  is  void. 
No  Court,  consistently  with  its  duty,  can  lend  its  aid  to  carry 
into  execution  a  contract  which  involves  a  violation  of  the 
laws  that  Court  is  bound  to  administer  (p).  All  insurances, 
therefore,  made  or  sought  to  be  enforced  in  this  country  on 
goods,  the  exportation  or  importation  of  which  is  prohibited 
by  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  unenforce- 
able on  the  principle  just  laid  down  (q). 

But  this  742.  The  same  respect  has  not  been  required  by  our  Courts 

no^t^tlon     to  ^^  P^id  to  the  revenue  laws  of  foreign  states*     It  was  long 
UwTS"'^^       ago  declared  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  has  never  since  been 

(o)  Per  Lord  EUenborongh  in  Jen-  United  Kingdom  are  chiefly  regu- 

kins  V,  Power  (1817),  6  M.  &  S.  289.  lated  by  the  OustoznB  Laws  Gonsoli- 

{p)  Post,    s.    744 ;     1    Emerigon,  dalion  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Yiot.  c.  36), 

o.  vii. ;  8. 5yp.  216;  3Kent,  Com.  262.  which  has,  however,  been  gpreatly 

(q)  The  importation  and  ezporta-  modified  by  a  large  number  of  later 

tion  of   goods  into  and   from  the  Acts. 
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doubted,  to  be  the  clear  rule  of  English  law,  that  this  country  Sect.  748. 
"  pays  no  attention  to  the  revenue  laws  of  another  state,"  foreign 
and,  therefore,  that  no  insurances  can  be  void  merely  because 
effected  on  property  embarked  in  enterprises  which  those 
laws  would  prohibit  (r).  So  far  has  this  principle  been 
carried  in  English  law,  that  Lord  Mansfield  in  one  case  held 
that  an  insurance  on  an  adventure,  in  which  it  was  manifestly 
and  avowedly  intended  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  a  foreign 
state,  was  not  illegal,  though  fictitious  papers  were  fabricated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  fraud  («). 

The  legislature  itself  appears  to  have  sanctioned  the  same 
principle  by  permitting  the  practice  of  insuring  "  without 
further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy,"  to  continue  in  force 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  smuggling  trade  in  bullion 
with  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  this  by  a  clause 
of  the  very  Act  which  abolished  the  practice  for  almost  all 
other  purposes  as  impolitic  and  immoral  (t), 

743.  Qrave  questions  have  been   raised  by  many    able  Foreign 
writers  as  to  the  morality  and  justice  of  this  rule  of  law.    In  the  moralitj 
France,  Valin  (m),   Emerigon  (j?),  and  Pardessus  (y)  admit  <>'*^<>™^- 


(r)  Lever  r.  Fletoher  (1780),  1  Park, 
Ins.  506 ;  see  also  Flanch6  v,  Fletoher 
(1779),  1  Dongl.  261.  Amonld  stated 
in  the  text  that  Lord  Mansfield  ruled 
in  Lever  r .  Fletoher  that  an  insurance 
was  valid  "  where  the  trade  insured 
was  carried  od,  not  only  in  fraud  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign  state, 
but  even  against  the  express  condi- 
tions of  a  treaty  to  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  foreign  state  were 
parties."  This  is  certainly  stated  in 
Park's  report  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
judgment,  the  words  being  **  every 
trading  with  the  subjects  of  Spain  is 
iUidt  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.' '  Mr. 
Maolanhlan  says,  in  a  long  note 
(Amould,  6th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  693), 
that  there  is  no  such  condition  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  and  he  sug- 
gests a   diflerent  interpretation  of 


Lord  Mansfield's  judgment,  which 
as  reported  is  by  no  means  dear. 
As,  however,  Amould  questions  the 
soundness  of  Lord  Mansfield's  deci- 
sion as  he  understood  it  (see  2nd  ed. 
p.  743,  n.  (f)),  and  as  it  is  contrary 
to  the  later  decisions  that  treaties  are 
part  of  the  law  of  the  states  who  are 
parties  to  them  (see  poitf  s.  745),  the 
editors  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reprint  Mr.  Maolachlan's  note. 

(»)  Planch6  v.  Fletcher  (1779),   I 
Dougl.  251. 

(t)  The  clause  is  the  third  section 
of  the  19  Geo.  2,  c.  37. 

(u)  2  Valin,  Comment,  on  Ordon- 
nance  de  la  Marine,  tit.  vi.  art.  49. 

{x)  1  Emerigon,  c.  viii.  s.  5,  p.  216. 

(y)  3  Pardessus,  Droit  Com.  art. 
772. 
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Sect.  748.  such  insurances  to  be  valid,  but  ground  their  validity  chiefly 
on  the  concurrent  usage  of  all  commercial  nations.  Pothier, 
on  abstract  principles  of  morality,  vehemently  condemns  the 
practice  (z),  and  his  views  have  been  ably  supported  by 
Marshall  in  this  country  (a),  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  by  Chancellor  Kent  (b)  and  Story,  J.  (c).  The 
reasonings,  however,  adduced  by  these  eminent  persons 
against  the  rule  as  established  in  this  country  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  universally  acted  on  in  practice,  did  not  appear  to 
Amould  to  be  convincing  (d). 


The  under- 
writer most 
be  informed 
of  the  risk. 


Effect  of  Ux 
loei  contractus. 


744.  The  ship  or  the  goods  thus  engaged  in  the  foreign 
smuggling  trade  are  of  course  liable  to  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion by  the  foreign  government.  This  liability  materially 
increases  the  risk  of  the  adventure,  and  ought,  therefore,  on 
the  plainest  principles  of  equity,  to  be  disclosed  to  the  under- 
writer at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.  Hence  the  rule 
is  well  established  that  the  assm^d  cannot  recover  on  policies 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  trade  prohibited  by 
foreign  revenue  laws,  unless  the  underwriter  were  fully  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  risk  (e). 

Fardessus  has  raised  the  question  whether,  if  the  contract 
of  insurance  were  made  in  the  country  whose  revenue  laws 
are  violated  by  the  traffic  it  is  effected  to  protect,  such  contract 
can  nevertheless  be  enforced  in  the  country  of  the  assured : 
he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  might  (/) .  No  such  general  rule 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  this  country.  Pritnd  faciei  according 
to  English  law,  a  contract  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 


{z)  Traits  d*As8iirance,  No.  68. 

(a)  1  HarshaU,  Ixui.  55. 

(b)  3  Kent,  Com.  263—265. 

(c)  Storj,  Conflict  of  Laws,  s.  256, 
and  on  Agency,  as.  195  ^  »eq, 

(rf)  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  744,  citing 
Lampredi,  Del  Conunercio  del  Nen- 
trali,  Pt.  i.  s.  1,  cited  in  Azuni, 
Diritto  Marittimo  dell*  Enropa,  Ft.  ii. 
o.  2,  art.  i.  Yol.  ii.  p.  47 — 50;  1 
Emerigfon,  o.  vii.  a.  5,  p.  216;  and 
Pardesans,  Droit  Com.  tom.  3,  No. 


772,  and  tom.  6,  No.  1492. 

(e)  Emerigon,  in  the  opinion  with 
which  he  favoured  Yalin  apon  this 
question,  and  which  is  inserted  in 
that  writer's  commentary  on  the  Ord . 
de  la  Marine  (2  Yalin,  tit.  vi.  art.  49), 
gives  the  authorities  by  which  this 
rule  is  established.  See  also  Fraois 
V.  Sea  Ins.  Co.  (1898),  3  Com.  Cas. 
229,  infra. 

(/)  6  PardessuB,  Droit  Com.  art. 
1492. 
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country  where  it  is  made;  but  if  it  is  to  be  performed  in   Sect  744. 
another  coimtry,  the  parties  will  be  deemed  to  have  intended 
it  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  latter  country  {g). 

The  question  whether  an  insurance  illegal  by  the  law  of  a  Prohibition 
foreign  state  is  void  in  this  country  was  raised,  but  not  deter-  f ^ig^  i^^. 
mined,  in  a  recent  case.  The  policy  was  on  arms  on  a  voyage 
to  Persia,  and  by  Persian  law  their  importation  was  for- 
bidden. It  was,  however,  proved  that  this  law  had  never 
been  enforced,  and  that  arms  had  invariably  been  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  Persia  on  payment  of  duty  ;  and  Bigham,  J., 
held  that  under  the  law  of  Persia,  as  it  was  in  fact  adminis- 
tered, the  adventure  was  not  illegal  (A). 

745.  As  all  traffic  and  all  voyages  carried  on  in  contraven-  lUegality 
tion  of  the  Acts  passed  for  regulating  the  trade  and  navigation  J^d  naviga^- 
of  the  United  Empire  are  illegal,  it  follows,  on  the  same  ^^^  ^^"^ 
principles,  that  all  insurances  intended  for  their  protection  are 
void.     Of  these  Acts  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Navigation 
Laws,  now  repealed.     The  principal  Act  in  force  for  regu- 
lating the  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  by  which 
the  previous  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  were  repealed  and  con- 
solidated.   Beference  may  also  be  made  imder  this  head  to 
the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36), 
as  amended  by  a  number  of  later  Acts,  and  to  the  Pacific 
Islanders  Protection  Acts,  1872  &  1876  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  19 ; 
38  &  39  Vict.  c.  61). 

When,  however,  the  adventure  is  not  itself  unlawful,  the 
fact  that  in  the  performance  of  the  voyage  a  law  relative  to 
navigation  is  contravened  does  not  make  the  insurance  void, 
xmless  the  assured  was  aware  of  the  illegality  at  the  time 
when  the  insurance  was  made,  or  was  himself  a  party  to  the 
illegality  (f).    Mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  assured 

{g)  Bee  Ghatenay  0.  Brazilian  Sab-  (A)  Frads  v.  Sea  Ins.  Co.  (1898), 

mazine  Telegraph  Co.,  [1891]  1 Q.  B.  3  Com.  Cas.  229. 

79;  Dioey,  Confliot  of  Laws,  569—  (i)  Farmer  9.  Legg(l797),  7T.B. 

671.  186 ;  OarstairB  v,  Allnatt  (1813),  3 
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Sect.  745.  that  there  is  some  illegality  in  the  performance  of  the  voyage 
does  not  make  him  a  party  to  the  illegality,  when  he  has  no 
control  over  the  navigation  of  the  ship  (t). 

This  principle  applies  when  the  innocent  assured  is  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  when  the  insurance  is  made  for 
other  parties  (A*),  and  an  authority  from  the  owner  to  the 
master  of  the  ship  to  do  an  illegal  act  will  not  be  implied 
from  the  general  powera  of  the  latter.  Thus,  where  the 
master  of  a  ship,  bound  on  a  voyage  from  British  North 
America  to  England,  after  the  Ist  of  September,  loaded  part 
of  a  timber  cargo  on  deck  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1853  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107),  and 
sailed  without  the  certificate  required  by  that  statute,  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  held  that  the  owner  could  recover  on  a 
policy  on  the  freight  of  the  voyage,  though  the  master  had  a 
general  authority  to  stow  the  cargo  (/). 

Even  where  the  consequence  of  an  illegality  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  voyage  was  the  condemnation  of  the  ship 
for  a  breach  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  Protection  Act,  1872 
(35  &  36  Vict.  c.  19),  it  was  held  that  an  insurance  by  the 
innocent  shipowner  was  not  void,  and  that  he  could  recover 
as  for  a  loss  by  barratry  (m). 


Treaties  of 
oommeroe 
part  of  the 
taw  of  the 
land. 


746.  Besides  the  Acts  of  trade  and  navigation  already 
referred  to,  our  commercial  intercourse  with  different  states 
is  maioly  regulated  by  commercial  treaties,  which  have  at 
different  times  been  entered  into  between  our  own  country 
and  the  principal  maritime  states  of  Europe  and  America. 

"  Every  treaty,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "  is  part  of  the  private 
law  of  each  of  the  countries  which  are  parties  to  it,  and  is  as 


Camp.  497;  Metcalfe  i^.Pany  (18 14), 
4  Camp.  126;  Cunardv.  Hyde  (1858), 
E.  B.  &  E.  670;  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  408; 
Cunazd  v,  Hyde  (1859),  2  E.  &  E.  1 ; 
29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  6  ;  Dudgeon  v.  Pem- 
broke (1874),  L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  681 ; 
Wilson  V.  Rankin  (1865),  L.  B.  1 
Q.  B.  162.  See  also  Hobbs  v.  Hen- 
ning  (1866),  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791 ;  34 


L.  J.  C.  P.  117;  Law  v,  Holling- 
worth  (1797),  7  T.  B.    160,  is  not 
consistent  with  the  later  decisions ; 
see  antej  ss.  703,  704. 
(i)  Cnnaid  v,  Hyde  (1858),  supra, 
{k)  Dudgpeon  v.  Pembroke,  supra, 
(I)  Wilson  V,  Bankin,  supra, 
(m)  Australasian  Ins.  Go.  v,  Jack- 
son (1876),  33  L.  T.  N.  S.  286. 
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binding  on  the  subjects  of  each  as  any  part  of  their  own  Sect.  746. 
municipal  laws  "  (n).  Consequently,  all  insurances  on  ships 
or  goods,  navigated  or  conveyed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
any  commercial  treaty  subsisting  between  our  own  country 
and  any  foreign  state,  are  inoperative  and  void,  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  effected  on  trading  adventures  which  con- 
travene the  positive  prohibitions  of  our  own  statutes  (o), 

747.  It  is  where  the  Acts  of  Parliament  or  treaty  regula-  Enaotxnents 
tions  form  part  of  the  general  commercial  policy  of   the  pm^^do 
empire  that  a  violation  of  their  provisions  renders  illegal  the  ^^^jf^  *^® 
traffic  or  voyage,  and  avoids  the  insurances  which  are  carried 

on  or  effected  in  contravention  of  their  terms.  The  same 
consequences,  it  has  been  held,  do  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  violation  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  though  connected 
with  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country,  are  yet  passed 
for  a  collateral  purpose.  Thus  the  want  of  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  crew,  in  the  form  and  of  the  contents  required  by 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Act  (5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  19),  was  held 
not  to  render  a  voyage  illegal,  and  consequently  an  insurance 
thereon  void  (i?),  nor  the  ship  unseaworthy  (q), 

748.  During  the  great  maritime  wars  arising  out  of  the  lUegaKty 
French  revolution  our  government  passed  two  Acts,  one  in  ^^  *^?  . 
1797  (r)  and  a  second,  re-enacting  the  former,  on  the  renewal 

of  the  war,  in  1802  («),  with  a  view  of  compelling  all  ships 
not  expressly  excepted  in  the  Act  to  sail  with  convoy,  it 
having  been  found  that,  owing  to  their  neglect  to  do  so,  our 
trade  and  shipping  had  suffered  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
These  Acts,  having  been  only  passed  to  continue  in  force 
during  the  hostilities  then  existing,  expired,  the  first  on  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  second  on  the 


(ft)  In  the  oase  of  The  Eenxom  (p)  Redmond  9.  Smith  (1S44),  7 

(1799),  2  0.  Rob.  1,  6.  M.  &  Gr.  467. 

{o)  See  Wilson  r.  Marryatt  (1798),  (q)  Per  Tindal,  0.  J.,  7  M.  &  Gr. 

8  T.  R.  31 ;  8.  a  m  the  Ex.  Ch.  474,  475. 

(1799),  1  B.  ft  P.  430;  and  Bird  v.  (r)  38  Geo.  3,  o.  76. 

Appleton  (1800),  8  T.  R.  662.  («)  43  Geo.  3,  o.  67. 
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Sect.  748.  termination  of  the  war  in  1814.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the 
earlier  Act  imposed  penalties  for  infringements,  and  expressly 
provided  that  in  such  case  the  insurance  should  be  void  and 
the  premium  not  recoverable  back. 


lUegalitv 
under  other 
oooaaional 
statutes. 


Johnson  v. 
Sutton. 


Parkin  i^. 
Didc. 


749.  Even  in  the  absence  of  a  provision  specially  avoiding 
the  insurance,  a  policy  on  any  subject  for  a  voyage  or  trading, 
contravening  the  terms  of  occasional  Acts  of  Parliament,  is 
void. 

Thus,  where  during  the  first  American  war  an  Act  was 
passed  expressly  prohibiting  all  trading  with  the  province  of 
New  York  except  in  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  British 
forces,  and  then  only  provided  a  licence  were  produced 
authorizing  their  export,  an  insurance  effected  on  unUcensed 
goods  on  board  a  British  ship,  intended  for  the  New  York 
market,  was  held  illegal  oud  void  under  this  statute,  although 
the  commander  of  the  forces  had  by  proclamation  (un- 
authorized, however,  by  the  statute)  allowed  the  entry  into 
New  York  of  such  unlicensed  goods  (t). 

"Where,  during  the  French  war,  an  Act  had  been  passed 
empowering  his  Majesty  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  all 
naval  stores  without  a  licence,  and  an  Order  of  Council  was 
accordingly  made,  in  which  such  exportation  was  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  goods  themselves  arid  treble 
their  value ;  it  was  held  that  a  policy  effected  "  on  goods  to 
be  thereafter  specified ''  for  an  outward  voyage  was  rendered 
wholly  void  by  the  assured  including  in  the  specification 
afterwards  made  up  by  him  some  goods,  the  exportation  of 
which  was  prohibited  by  this  Order  in  Coimcil,  he  having 
obtained  no  licence  authorizing  their  exportation  {u). 

Lord  Ellenborough  in  this  case  declared  that,  although  the 
prohibited  goods  formed  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  the 


(0  Johnston  i;.  Sutton  (1779),  1 
I>ongl.  254.  The  Act  was  16  G«o.  3, 
c.  6  (1776). 

(«)  Parkin  v,  Diok  (1809),  2  Gamp. 
221;  8,  C.  n  East,  602.  Contrast 
Hagedom  v.  Bazett  (1813),  2  M.  & 


S.  100,  where,  although  goods  were 
included  in  one  polioj,  yet  as  they  in 
fact  belonged  to  difierent  owners, 
only  one  of  whom  was  an  enemy,  the 
insurance  was  held  to  be  valid  except 
as  to  the  enemy's  parcel. 
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whole  venture,  yet,  as  the  whole  was  sought  to  be  covered  by    Sect.  740. 
one  entire  contract  of  insurance,  such  contract  was  entirely 
vitiated.     ^'  I  have  no  scales,"  said  his  Lordship, ''  to  weigh 
degrees  of  illegality  "  (tc), 

760.  In  these  cases  no  licence  at  all  had  been  procured  for  Seetu,  where  a 
the  exportation  of  the  prohibited  goods,  and  all  were  insured  beeaobtainod. 
under  one  policy;  where,  however,  such  licence  had  been 
obtained  by  the  assured,  the  policy  of  insurance  was  held 
valid,  notwithstanding  prohibited  goods  of  other  persons  had 
been  put  on  board  the  same  ship,  but  not  covered  by  the  same 
policy  (x).  In  another  case,  where  the  assured  had  shipped 
more  prohibited  goods  than  the  licence  authorized,  the  insur- 
ance was  held  good  as  to  those  prohibited  goods  protected  by 
the  licence,  and  void  as  to  the  excess  (y). 

In  a  later  case,  before  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  King's  Bench,  Informality 
an  informauty  m  periormmg  the  conditions  on  which  a  cor&itionsof 
licence  for  exporting  gunpowder  had  been  granted  was  held  ^^^^  ^^ 
to  vitiate    the    entire    insurance  on    a  general  cargo,   all  eDtire 

,  infiurance. 

belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  of  which  the  gunpowder 
exported  under  the  licence  formed  part  (s).  The  ground  of 
this  decision  was  that  the  informality  in  question  rendered 
thS  licence  wholly  void,  so  that  the  case  stood  on  the  same 
ground  as  though  no  licence  at  all  had  been  procured,  and 
therefore  fell  within  the  general  principle  established  in  the 
case  ol  Parkin  v,  Dick. 

The  following  curious  case  shows  the  extent  to  which  this  Gibson  r. 
principle  has  been  carried  by  the  English  Courts : — ^A  British     ^^^' 
ship  had  been  permitted  to  take  out  a  cargo  of  arms  and 

gunpowder,  on  giving  a  bond,  as  required  by  law  (a),  that 
the  same  should  be  expended  in  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
whither  she  was  bound.  An  American  ship,  in  pursuance  of 
a  previous  agreement  made  before  she  sailed,  met  her  in  the 
river  Congo  in  order  to  take  the  arms  and  gunpowder  out  of 

(w)  2  Camp.  222.  nutt  (1816),  1  Stark.  222;  Shiffner 

[x)  PiescheU  v.  Allnutt  (1813),  4  v.  Gordon  (1810),  12  East,  296. 

Tkont.  792.  (z)  Camelo  v.  Britten  (1820),  4  B.  ^ 

(y)  Keir    v.    Andrade    (1816),    6  &  Aid.  184. 

Tannt.  498.    See  also  Butter  r.  All-  (a)  83  Geo.  3,  o.  2,  i.  4. 
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Sect.  750.  her  there  and  carry  them  to  America.  In  order  to  protect 
this  enterprise  an  insurance  was  effected  on  the  American  ship 
"  at  and  from  the  river  Congo  to  Charleston : "  it  was  held, 
that  this  insurance  was  illegal  and  void,  on  the  ground  that 
the  American  ship  was  at  the  river  Congo,  in  order  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  contract  of  insurance  was 
made,  and  sought  to  be  enforced  (6). 

Voyage  legal  761.  In  the  following  case  a  voyage  was  held  legal,  because 
^otlf  t^.  justified  by  its  object,  though  contravening  the  strict  tenns 
of  an  Order  in  Council : — Goods  were  insured  on  a  voyage 
"from  London  to  Helmsberg  (a  Swedish  port),  the  Sound, 
and  Copenhagen,  all  or  either : "  the  ship  sailed  under  false 
clearances  for  the  Swedish  port,  but  with  a  real  destination 
for  Copenhagen,  all  intercourse  with  which  place  was  strictly 
prohibited  by  certain  Orders  in  Council  then  in  force;  as, 
however,  it  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that 
the  real  object  of  the  venture  was  to  carry  provisions  to  the 
British  armament,  then  supposed  to  be  at  Copenhagen,  and 
not  to  defeat  the  Order  in  Council  by  trading  with  the  enemy, 
the  Court  held  that  the  voyage  was  not  illegal;  they  also 
held,  that,  though  the  taking  out  a  clearance  for  a  place  to 
which  it  was  not  intended  to  go  subjected  the  party  to  a 
penalty,  under  the  stat.  13  &  14  Cor.  2,  o.  11,  s.  3,  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Act,  on  the  principle  already  referred  to, 
to  make  the  voyage  illegal  (c). 

Voyages  in  762.  The  sovereign  power  of  every  state  has  in  time  of 

ofOTibargo?"  war  a  clear  right  to  establish,  by  proclamation  or  otherwise, 
an  embargo  on  all  ships  in  any  port  of  its  dominions;  all 
insurances,  therefore,  effected  on  any  ships,  whether  the  pro- 
perty of  foreigners  or  subjects,  which  sail  in  contravention  of 
such  embargo  will  be  deemed  in  that  state  to  be  illegal  and 
void.  Thus,  where  the  British  Government  in  time  of  war 
had  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships  sailing  with  provisions  from 

(b)  Gibeon   V.    Service    (1814),    6  ,  j  Atkinaon  i^.  Abbott  (1808),   1 

Taunt.  488;    1  MarahaU's  R.  119;       ^^  '     ^^^     „^^^^   ,,  ^     '  ^J' 
4?.  C.  Gibson  r.  Mair  (1813),  ibid.  39.      ^P'  ^»^  ^  ^^^^^^>  ^^  ^^'  ^35. 
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any  port  in   Ireland,   an   insurance   effected  on  a  neutral    Sect.  752. 
(Venetian)  ship,  in  contravention  of  such  embargo,  was  on 
this  ground  held  void  (rf). 

763.  It  is  generally  laid  down  by  writers  on  the  laws  of  Voyaffe 
war  that  the  object  of  every  belligerent  state  in  time  of  war  is  cause  against 
to  inflict  on  the  enemy  all  the  mischief,  and  deprive  him  of  ^^*^ 
all  the  advantage,  which  the  law  of  nations  will  permit. 

As  one  of  the  main  sources  of  wealth  and  strength  to  every  Insuranoes 
mercantile  state  consists  in  its  maritime  commerce,  the  law  of  property  void, 
nations  has  hitherto  permitted  each  belligerent  to  endeavour, 
by  every  effort,  to  impede  and  annihilate  such  commerce,  by 
destroying  or  making  prize  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  mer- 
chandise ;  and,  upon  the  same  principles,  the  municipal  or 
common  law  of  every  state  has  declared  all  insurances  by  its 
own  subjects  upon  such  ships  or  merchandise  to  be  void. 

We  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  course  of 
decisions  by  which  our  Courts  established  that  insurances  by 
or  on  behalf  of  alien  enemies  were  wholly  illegal  and  void  (e). 
We  have  seen  it  progressively  decided  that  alien  enemies 
could  not  sue  on  such  contracts  in  our  Courts,  either  by  them- 
selves or  their  agents  (/) ;  that  such  insurances  were  in 
themselves  illegal,  and  therefore  that,  although  effected 
before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  yet  they  could  not 
protect  an  enemy  against  the  consequences  of  British  capture 
after  war  had  broken  out  (g) ;  that  no  action,  consequently, 
could  be  maintained  upon  them,  even  after  the  restoration  of 
peace,  in  respect  of  such  loss,  or  any  other  that  had  taken 
place  during  hostilities  (A) ;  although,  supposing  both  the 
policy  to  have  been  effected  and  the  loss  to  have  accrued 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  right  of  the  alien 


W  Delmada  v.  MoUenx  (1785),  1  (s)  Fnrtado  r.  Rogers  (1802),  8  B. 

T.  B.  S5,jy.;  1  Park,  Ids.  605.  &  p.  191. 

(e)  Ante,  Part  I.  Chap.  V.  ,^.    ^. ,       ,,       ,              n    r 

(/)  Brandon  v.  KesWtt  (1794),  6  W  ^' '    ^~^^^    ''    ^"^ 

T.  B.  23 ;  Biistow  v.  Towers  (1794),  (1803),  4  East,  410 ;   Gamba  1^.  Le 

ibid,  35.  Mesnrier  (1803),  ibid,  407. 

VOL.  II.  8  I 
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Sect.  758.    enemy  to  sue  upon  such  policy  was  only  suspended  during 
the  continuanoe  of  war,  and  would  revive  upon  its  close  (i). 

B^S^taJdeT  *^^^'  ^  ^^^  decisions  just  referred  to  the  insurance  was 
with  the  generally  effected  on  behalf  of  enemies,  to  protect  their 
property  during  war  from  liability  to  British  capture  or  other 
casualties :  in  these  we  are  now  to  consider  the  design  was  to 
protect  the  interest  of  British  subjects,  dudng  war,  in  trade 
carried  on  with  the  enemy  without  the  king^s  licence.  The 
question,  therefore,  involved  in  them  was,  whether  trading 
with  the  enemy  during  war,  without  licence,  was  illegal  in 
British  subjects. 
Potts  V.  Bell.  The  question  came  before  the  Courts  of  common  law  in  the 
case  of  an  insurance  effected  by,  and  for,  a  British  subject  in 
time  of  war,  to  protect  his  interest  in  goods  purchased  by  his 
agent  of  an  enemy  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  shipped 
thence  for  England  without  a  licence. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  decided  that  this  insurance 
was  legal  (k) ;  but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  after  two 
arguments,  first  by  common  lawyers  and  afterwards  by 
civilians,  and  on  the  maturest  deliberation,  unanimously  held 
that  such  insurance  was  wholly  illegal  and  void  (/). 

This  case,  and  that  of  the  "  Hoop,"  decided  by  Lord 
Stowell  in  the  Admiralty  Court  shortly  before  it,  have 
established  the  rule  that  all  trcuiing  by  the  subjects  of  this 
country  in  time  of  war,  without  a  licence,  with  the  sub- 
jects, to  the  country,  or  by  means  of  the  property,  of  the 
enemy,  is  wholly  illegal ;  and  all  insurance  to  protect  such 
trading  absolutely  void. 

Britifih  sab-  756.  A  British  subject,  however,  domiciled  in  a  foreign 
maneuSul  country  becomes,  we  have  seen  (/»),  for  all  commercial  pur- 
rtate  hae         poses,  the  subject  of  the  foreign  state ;  and  he  may,  if  it  be  a 

of  neutrality. 

(i)  Flindt   V.    Waters   (1812),   16  (A)  BeU  p,  Gilson  (1798),  1  B.  &  P. 

East,  260,  266 ;  Harman  v,  Kingston  345. 

(1811),  3  Camp.  152;  Bolton f;.Dobree  ^          ^„                __ 

(1808),  2  Camp.  163.    Cf.  Hagedom  (^  ^^^^''  ^^  (^^OO),  8  T.  R.  648. 

9.  Bazett  (1813),  2  M.  &  S.  100.  (m)  AnU,  s.  93. 
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neutral  state,  legally  trade  even  with  the  enemies  of  this    Sect.  755» 
oountry,  and  protect  such  trading  by  a  policy  effected  here  (n).  Bell  v,  Beld. 
He  may  effect  a  policy  on  trading  carried  on  in  a  way  Wilson  i^. 
which  would  be  illegal  for  a  British  subject,  but  is  legalized  ^'*'^*  • 
by  treaty  for  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  country  in  which  he 
is  domiciled  (o). 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  {p)  that  if  a  neutral  or  a  British 
subject  continue  in  time  of  war  to  keep  up  a  trading  estab- 
lishment in  a  hostile  state,  all  his  property  connected  with 
such  hostile  firm  is  liable  to  British  seizure  as  enemy's 
property  (q).  There  seems  no  doubt  that  all  insurances 
effected  here  in  time  of  war  by  a  British  subject,  to  protect 
such  property,  would  be  held  wholly  illegal  and  void. 

Where  the  underwriter  intended  to  raise  the  objection  that  Objection 
the  insurance  was  void  because  effected  to  cover  a  trading  trading  with 
with  the  enemy,  it  was  held  that  he  must  take  such  objection  mnsTbe*^ 
in  the  first  instance :  ^here  there  was  a  verdict  airainst  him,  **^??  "i  *^® 

*^  ,     first  inatanoe. 

the  Court  refused  to  grant  him  a  new  trial  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contract  on  this  ground  (r). 

766.  In  order  to  avoid  a  policy  on  the  ground  that  it  was  The  ship 
intended  to  protect  a  voyage  to  a  hostile  port,  it  must  be  a  distinct 
clearly  made  out  that  the  ship  was  bound  for  a  distinct  hostile  natto^at***" 
destination  at  the  time  of  loss.     Thus,  it  has  been  held  that  *i™e  o^  ^<^» 

to  make 

a  policy  "  to  any  port  or  ports  in  the  Baltic  "  was  legal,  the  voyage 
though  some  of  those  ports  were  hostile  to  this  country,  and     ^^  ' 
no  licence  had  been  obtained ;  for  it  was  not  shown  that  the 
ship,  when  captured,  was  sailing  for  a  hostile  Baltic  port  (s). 


(fi)  The  Danaous  (1802),  cited  in  4 
G.  Bob.  255 ;  BeU  v,  Reid,  and  Bell 
V.  Bailer  (1812),  1  M.  &  S.  726. 

(o)  Wilson  V.  Manyatt  (1798),  8 
T.  R.  31.  This  does  not  apply  to 
those  subjects  who  migrate  into  the 
neutral  country /o^ron/^  bello.  The 
Dos  Hermanoe  (IS  17),  2  Wheat. 
B.  G.  R.  76. 

{p)  Ante,  8.  97. 

(q)  The  Vigilantia  (1798),  1 0.  Rob. 


1 ;  The  Portland  (1800),  3  G.  Rob. 
41. 

(r)  Gist  1^.  Mason  (1786),  1  T.  R. 
84. 

(«)  Wright  V.  Welbie  (1819),  1 
Ghitt.  49;  S.  P.  Anon.  ibid.  See 
also,  as  to  insurance  to  any  port  or 
ports  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
when  partly  in  possession  of  the 
French)  partly  of  King  Ghristophe, 
Johnson  v.  Greaves  (1810),  2  Taunt. 
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Sect.  757. 

Insmanoe  on 
goocLs  of 
resident  in  a 
port  of  hostile 
occapation. 

When  Buoh 
ports  deemed 
neutral. 


Donaldson  v, 
Thompson. 


Hagedozn 
V,  Bell. 


757.  An  insurjuice  on  goods  to  a  friendly  or  neutral  port, 
there  to  be  delivered  to  a  neutral,  is  valid  though  the  neutral 
himself  be  resident  in  a  port  of  hostile  ocoupation  {t). 

During  the  unexampled  oircumstanoes  of  the  great  war,  when 
Napoleon,  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  endeavoured  to 
exclude  English  commerce  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Continent, 
our  Courts  were  frequently  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the 
hostile  or  non-hostile  character  of  ports  which  were  occupied 
by  the  arms,  or  coerced  by  the  power,  of  the  conqueror  who 
aspired,  and  almost  attained,  to  an  universal  empire  over 
Europe. 

Our  Courts  were  naturally  desirous  not  to  defeat  any  con- 
tracts made  to  protect  British  trade  with  poi*ts  so  situated, 
where  they  could  possibly  be  upheld  in  compliance  with  the 
known  rules  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  principle,  accord- 
ingly, upon  which  they  acted  with  respect  to  such  ports  was 
to  treat  them  as  neutral,  and,  consequently,  all  trading  to 
them  as  legal,  in  all  cases  where  they  still  preserved  the 
forms  of  an  independent  neutral  government,  though  the 
enemy  might  have  such  a  body  of  troops  stationed  there  as 
efPectively  to  exercise  the  real  powers  of  sovereignty. 

Thus,  although  there  was  an  overwhelming  Russian  force 
in  the  island  of  Corfu,  yet,  as  the  flag  of  the  Ionian  republic 
still  flew  in  its  ports,  and  the  republican  government  con- 
tinued to  appoint  a  port  admiral  and  receive  consuls  from 
foreign  states.  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  Corfu  was 
neutral  (w). 

Similarly,  while  Hamburg  was  in  the  military  occupation 
of  Davoust  with  an  overwhelming  French  force,  but  the 
Senate  of  Hamburg  still  continued  in  the  full  exercise  of 
sovereign  civil  authority.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that  merchants  domiciled  there 
were  neutrals ;  for  Hamburg,  having  stUl  the  forms  of  her 


344  ;  Blaokbnm  v,  Thompson  (1811), 
3  Gamp.  61 ;  Mailer  v,  Thompson 
(1811),  2  Camp.  610,  per  Lord  Ellen- 
borongh. 


{t)  Bromley-  r.  Heeeltine  (1807),  1 
Gamp.  76. 

(tf)  Donaldson 9. Thompson  (1808), 
1  Gamp.  429. 
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own.  government,  muBt  be  regarded  as  a  neutral  port  though    Sect.  757. 
under  hostile  occupation  (x). 

So,  in  1811,  when  our  commerce  was  totally  excluded  from  Muller  v. 
Prussia  under  the  Berlin  decree,  and  no  diplomatic  inter- 
course subsisted  between  the  two  states,  Lord  Ellenborough 
held  that,  in  the  absence  of  open  hostility,  Prussia  was  not  to 
be  considered  in  a  state  of  war  with  this  country,  and  there- 
fore that  an  insurance  effected  on  the  property  of  a  British 
subject  shipped  hence  for  a  Prussian  port  was  not  illegal  (y). 

768.  It  is  for  the  goyemment  of  the  country  to  determine  The  Courts 
in  what  relation  any  other  country  stands  towards  it.  "Where-  ^  goyenJ 
ever  our  government,  in  the  course  of  the  great  war,  by  Order  °^®^** 
in  Council,  Proclamation,  or  other  act  of  supreme  authority, 
declared  any  ports  in  the  colonial  or  other  possessions  of  the 
enemy  not  to  be  hostile,  or  when  such  order,  &c.,  though 
issued  for  another  purpose,  contained  a  recognition  that  there 
were  such  non-hostile  ports,  a  trading  with  such  ports,  though 
not  directly  sanctioned  or  permitted  by  the  Order,  was  held 
to  be  legal  without  a  licence,  and  insurances  effected  to 
protect  such  trading  were  upheld  as  valid.  This  principle 
was  illustrated  by  decisions  of  the  Courts  with  regard  to 
those  ports  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  in  possession  of 
King  Christophe,  then  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  our 
enemies  the  French ;  and  it  was  held  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  trading  between  this  country  and  such  ports  was 
valid  without  any  licence  (s). 

The  executive  power  of  the  state,  being  the  sole  and  The  govem- 
supreme  arbiter  of  all  questions  relating  to  peace  and  war,  Ucrace**^ 
may  grant  to  any  such  of  its  subjects  as  it  pleases  any  ^^^^^**^ 
privilege  or  licence  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  or  to  hostile 
ports,  on  any  terms  and  for  any  period  that  may  appear 
expedient. 

(x)  Hagedom  r.  Bell  (1813),  1  M.  (i)  Johnson  v.  Greaves  (1810),  2 

&  S.  460.  Taunt.  344 ;  Blaokbnin  v.  Tliompaon 

(y)  Holler  v,  Thompson  (1811),  2  (1811),  3  Gamp.  61 ;  see  also  Atkin- 

Gamp.  610.  son  r.  Abbott  (1809),  11  East,  133. 
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Illegality 
under  the  law 
of  nations. 
Neutrality 
generallj'. 


Sect.  759.  769.  A  neutral  state  is  one  which  on  the  breaking  out  of 
war  between  any  two  or  more  powers  continues  in  a  state  of 
peace,  and  wholly  abstains  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
hostilities  of  the  belligerents  (a). 

Such  is  the  definition  generally  given  of  neutrality  by  the 
writers  upon  public  law.  The  state  of  neutrality,  in  their 
view  of  it,  rather  imports  the  duty  which  a  neutral  owes  to 
the  belligerents,  than  the  relative  situation  in  which  either  of 
the  belligerents  may  choose  to  pl€U3e  the  neutral  state.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  belongs  to  every  state  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  continuance  either  of  amity,  hostility,  or 
neutrality  as  between  itself  and  any  other  state ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  doubt  that  either  belligerent  may  con- 
tinue for  his  own  purposes  to  treat  any  state  as  neutral,  long 
after  such  state  has  ceased  to  observe  towards  him  a  strictly 
neutral  conduct.  Nations  are  not  bound  to  take  up  every 
cause  of  just  offence,  nor  are  they  of  necessity  to  be  considered 
as  hostile  to  each  other,  if  there  be  a  sort  of  condonation  on 
the  one  side,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  commerce  with  the 
other,  which  has  given  just  cause  of  offence.  The  term 
neutrality,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  may  be  extended  to 
signify  this  kind  of  permitted  relation  between  any  two  states, 
after  the  right  to  its  continuance  has  been  forfeited  by  one  of 
them  (6). 


Principal 
duties  of 
neutrals. 


760.  The  following  rules  embody  the  most  important  duties 
of  neutrality  according  to  our  Prize  Law.  Their  infringe- 
ment renders  neutral  voyages  and  neutral  trcuiing  illegal 
from  the  belligerent  point  of  view,  and  consequently,  in  the 
Courts  of  the  belligerent  state,  avoids  insurances  designed  to 
protect  them : — 

1.  Neutrals  must  not,  during  the  oontinuanoe  of  hostilities, 
furnish  tlie  enemy  mth  warlike  stores  or  ottier  artides  which 


(a)  Azuni,  Diritto  Marittimo  deU'  (b)   See   the   judgment   of   Lord 

Europa,  Pt.  ii.  o.  1,  art.  2,  vol.  ii.      Ellenborough  in  Hagedom  v.  Bell 
pp.  11—18.  (1813),  1  M.  &  S.  460,  469. 
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ore  directly  anoillaiy  to  warlike  puiposeB^  and  which  are   B^t.  760. 
generally  denominated  contraband  of  war. 

2.  Neutrals  must  not  engage  in  voyages  or  carry  on  traffic 
in  violation  of  blockades,  established  by  a  belligerent  state 
and  maintained  with  an  effective  force. 

3.  Neutral  states  must  not,  in  time  of  war,  engage  in  the 
privileged  colonial  or  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy,  which  in 
time  of  peace  was  not  open  to  them,  but  solely  confined  to  the 
subjects  of  the  enemy  state. 

4.  All  neutral  ships  are  liable  in  time  of  war  to  be  searched 
by  belligerent  cruisers,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  national 
character  and  whether  they  are  carrying  on  any  traffic  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  war. 

5.  Enemy's  goods  are  not  protected  from  seizure  by  being 
carried  in  neutral  ships,  but  so  to  carry  them  is  no  violation 
of  neutrality,  and  imposes  no  forfeiture  on  the  rest  of  the 
venture  belonging  to  other  owners. 

This  fifth  rule  is  in  accordance  with  the  old-established 
law  of  nations ;  but  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  introduced 
a  different  rule  among  the  powers  that  have  adhered  thereto 
in  these  terms :  "  The  neutral  fiag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war." 

In  the  case  of  a  war  between  foreign  states,  our  Courts  recog- 
nise the  rights  of  British  subjects  and  other  neutrals  to  carry 
on  their  trade  with  a  belligerent  (subject  to  the  other  belli- 
gerent's right  of  capture).  Consequently  the  carriage  of 
contraband  goods,  or  voyages  in  breach  of  blockade,  are  not 
considered  illegal  (c) ;  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  insurances 
on  such  goods  or  voyages  are  not  illegal  (d).    If,  however. 


(e)  Ex  p«rte  GhavasBo,  In  re 
Gkazebrook,  per  Lord  Westbnzy 
(1866),  34  L.  J.  Bank.  17;  The  Helen 
(1866),  L.  R.  1  A.  &  E.  1.  See  alao 
The  Santiaslma  Trinidad  (1822),  7 
Wheaton,  283,  and  Biohardaon  v. 
Maine  Ins.  Co.  (1809),  6  Kass.  102. 


(d)  Duer  maintninw  (vol.  i.  p.  766) 
that  an  insuranoe  effected  in  a  neutral 
oonntrj  on  a  voyage  to  a  blockaded 
port  is  illegal,  and  relies  on  Hairatt 
r.  Wise  (1829),  9  B.  &  Gr.  712; 
Naylor  v.  Taylor  (1829),  ibid.  716 ; 
and  liledeiros  v.  Hill  (1832),  8  Bing. 
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Sect.  760.  the  nature  of  the  risk  be  not  disclosed  to  the  underwriter^  he 
will  be  entitled  to  avoid  the  insurance  on  the  ground  of  con- 
cealment. 

We  will  consider  briefly  the  consequences  of  some  of  the 
more  important  breaches  of  neutral  duty,  as  far  as  they  bear 
on  the  yalidity  of  contracts  of  marine  insurance. 


InBiiianoes  on 
articles 
oontraband 
of  war. 

What  articles 
are  con- 
traband. 

Classifioation 
of  Grotias. 


761.  The  first  and  most  important  restriction  is  on  the 
supply  to  a  belligerent,  by  a  neutral,  of  articles  which  are  con- 
traband of  war.  The  natural  question  then  is,  what  articles 
of  commerce  are  contraband  of  war  P 

Gfrotius,  in  a  classification  which  has  been  adopted  in  our 
Prize  Law  and  that  of  the  United  States,  divided  all  articles 
of  commerce,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  into  three 
classes : — (1)  Articles  such  as  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
are  of  use  in  war  only  {e) ;  (2)  Articles  which  are  of  no  use 
in  war,  but  are  only  luxuries ;  (3)  Raw  materials  which  may 
be  wrought  up,  or  articles  which  may  be  used,  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  as  sailcloth,  timber,  pitch,  sulphur,  money, 
provisions,  ships,  &c.,  which  are  of  use  both  in  war  and  peace, 
and  hence  frequently  termed  articles  ancipitis  usus  (/). 

With  regard  to  the  two  former  classes  there  never  has  been 
any  doubt ;  the  instrumenta  belliy  which  form  the  first  class, 
have  always  been  held  contraband  of  war ;  and  the  articles 
of  mere  luxury  never  {g).  It  is  with  regard  to  the  third 
class,  or  articles  ancipitis  mua^  that  the  great  uncertainty  has 
prevailed;  neutral  states  having  uniformly  contended  in 
regard  to  these  articles  for  freedom  of    commerce,  while 


231.  These  cases  are,  however,  in- 
condnsive,  and  cannot  prevail  against 
the  later  authorities. 

(e)  See  also  Azuni,  Ogg^tti  che 
possono  immediatamente  servire  per 
la  guerra,  Diritto  Marittimo,  c.  iii. 
art.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

(/)  GrotiuB,  De  Jure  Belli,  lib.  iii. 
0.  1,  s.  y.  {  1. 
(^)  Seneca  thus  illustrates  what  are 


meant  bj  articles  of  luxury:—**! 
would  not  send  my  enemy  gold  or 
silver  to  pay  his  forces  with,  but  I 
would  allow  him  to  have  silks  or 
marbles  at  his  pleasure:  he  should 
not  import  soldiers  or  arms,  but 
buffoons  or  musical  instruments  as 
many  as  he  pleased :  I  would  refuse 
him  vessels  of  war,  but  not  pleasure 
yachts  or  state  barges^"  Citod  by 
Grotius,  \h\d. 
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belligerents  have  insisted  on  the  rigour  of  war.    Attempts    Sect.  761. 
to  fix  a  settled  list  of  contraband  articles  were  never  so  futile 
as  at  present,  when  the  system  and  means  of  warfare  are  the 
subject  of  constant  change  (A). 

The  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780,  and  again  of  1801,  was  a  daima  of 
confederation  of  the  northern  powers,  headed  by  Bussia,  the  Kentrality 
object  of  which  was  to  insist,  amongst  other  things,  that  no      ^^^^' 
articles  should  be  deemed  contraband  of  war,  except  those 
which  were  actually  wrought  up  into  the  form  of  instruments 
of  offensive  or  defensive  warfare  (t). 

762.  Some  articles  ancipitis  tMUs,  which  are  in  their  nature  Articles 

.  i.     •  1     J'     ^1  J   aneipitit  U9U8, 

peculiarly  serviceable  m  warfare,  ^.^.,  matenals  directly  used  when  con- 
fer ship-building,  have  invariably  been  held  to  be  contraband. 

The  criterion  whereby  to  determine  whether  other  articles  The  ^reet 
ancipitis  usm  are  contraband  or  not,  is  the  object  for  which  for  what 
they  are  destined — ^whether  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  or  ^^es*" 
for  military  use?    If  the  former,  they  are  not  contraband;  T^^^^^ 
if  the  latter,  they  are.     The  nature  of  the  port  to  which  they  The  beet 
were  sent  used  to  be  considei*ed  the  best  practical  test  of  this  of  this  aues- 
question.     If  the  port  were  a  general  commercial  one,  it  was  naSiie  of^the 
presumed  that  the  articles  were  going  for  civil  use,  though  W^  *°  whidi 
occasionally  a  ship  of  war  might  be  constructed  in  that  port; 
but  if  the  great  predominating  character  of  the  port,  like 
Brest  in  France,  or  Portsmouth  in  England,  were  that  of  a 
port  of  naval  equipment,  it  was  presumed  that  the  articles 
were  going  for  military  use,  though  it  was  possible  they 


(A)  See  Azuni,  Diritto  Marittimo, 
0.  ii.  art.  5,  for  the  provisions  of 
treaties  on  this  subject,  anterior  to  the 
French  Revolntion.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  many  states,  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, to  issue  proclamations  speci- 
fying the  articles  which  they  will 
treat  as  contraband. 

(»)  2  Azuni,  IMritto  Marittimo, 
0.  ii.  art.  5,  pp.  131,  137.  The 
powers  that  acceded  to  the  Armed 


Neutrality  in  1780  were  Bussia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and 
the  United  States.  The  principles  of 
the  armed  confederacy  were  aban- 
doned in  1793  by  the  naval  powers 
of  Europe  ;  in  1801  they  were 
attempted  to  be  revived,  but  the 
attempt  was  immediately  repressed 
by  England,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
year  finally  abandoned:  1  Kent, 
Com.  126,  127. 
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Sect.  762.  might  have  been  applied  to  civil  oonsumption(^).  This  test 
has,  however,  lost  much  of  its  worth  in  this  age  of  railway 
conveyance,  when  in  most  civilized  countries  goods  can  easily 
be  transported  by  land  from  one  place  to  another  (/). 


Eimmdratioii 
of  articles 
held  to  be 
contraband 
of  war. 


763.  Ships,  naval  stores,  timber,  and  all  other  materials 
which  serve  directly  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building,  have 
generally  been  held  to  be  contraband  of  war,  imless  excepted 
by  particular  treaties  (m). 

Sail-cloth  was  held  to  be  universally  contraband,  even 
when  destined  to  ports  of  mere  mercantile  naval  equipment  (n). 
Tallow  was  held  not  to  be  contraband  unless  destined  for  a 
port,  such  as  Brest,  of  mere  hostile  equipment  (n).  Cordage, 
generally  speaking,  was  held  to  be  contraband ;  and  so  were 
anchors  and  all  other  ammmenta  nam  (p).  Sulphur  and 
saltpetre,  as  being  main  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  have  been 
almost  invariably  regarded  as  contraband,  and  were  admitted 
to  be  so  even  by  the  terms  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  {g). 
Tar,  pitch,  and  hemp  were  held  contraband  by  our  Courts  of 
Admiralty  in  the  last  French  war  (r). 


(k)  The  Jonge  Margaretha  (1799), 
1 G.  Rob.  189 ;  see  also  The  Neptimus 
(1800),  3  0.  Bob.  108. 

(/)  In  The  Zelden  Rust  (1805),  6 
C.  Rob.  93,  Lord  Stowell  condemned 
cheese  going  to  Comnna,  on  account 
of  the  proximiiy  of  that  port  to  the 
naval  port  Ferrol  in  the  same  bay, 
and  the  impoBmbility  of  preventing 
the  cheeee  from  being  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  latter  port,  if  allowed 
to  enter  the  bay.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  condemnation  of  an  article 
aneipitis  usu8  may  be  jostifiable  when 
its  destination  is  a  port  having  com- 
munication by  railway  with  the  seat 
of  war,  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  the 
article  for  warlike  purposes,  and  the 
probability  of  its  being  used  for  such 
purposes  being  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Professor  Holland's  offi- 
cial Admiralty  Manual  of  Naval  Prize 
Laws  shows  that  in  1888  the  British 


government  had  no  intention  to  ex- 
tend the  right  of  capture  to  articles 
aticipitia  usut  going  elsewhere  than  to 
a  naval  port.  The  Manual  contain  s  a 
long  list  of  contraband  articles. 

(m)  See  Rutherforth,  Ins.  lib.  i. 
c.  9.  In  the  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  the  United 
States,  A.i).  1794,  an  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  unwrought  iron 
and  fir  planks,  all  other  materials 
used  in  ship-building  being  declared 
contraband.  See  also  Vattel,  liv.  iii. 
0.  7)  s.  112. 

(ft)  TheNeptunus,  supra, 

(p)  The  Jonge  Margaretha  (1799), 
1  G.  Rob.  194. 

[q)  Azuni,  Diritto  Maritfcimo,  o.  ii. 
art.  5,  vol.  ii.  pp.  137,  188. 

(r)  The  Twee  Juflrowen  (1802),  4 
G.  Rob.  242  ;  The  Maria  (1799),  1  G. 
Rob.  340,  372.  Pitch,  tar  and  hemp, 
the  pfoduoe  of  neutral  states,  owned 
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FroTisioius,  generally  speaking,  are  not  contraband^  espe-  Sect.  768. 
dallj  if  they  are  the  prodnoe  of  the  conntry  which  exports 
them,  nnless  they  are  directly  sent  for  the  supply  of  a 
military  force  or  in  relief  of  besieged  or  blockaded  places  (s). 
In  the  last  war  with  France  the  National  Convention, 
threatened  with  &miney  by  a  law  of  9th  May,  1793,  decreed 
that  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions  destined  to  an 
enemy's  port  should  be  arrested  and  carried  into  France; 
and  England  by  way  of  reprisals  on  the  8th  of  June,  1793, 
ordered  a  similar  detention  of  all  neutral  vessels  going  to 
France  and  laden  with  com,  meal  or  flour,  and  the  exercise 
of  a  right  of  pre-emption  as  to  the  cargoes  unless  security 
was  given  that  they  should  not  be  taken  to  a  hostile  country. 
The  British  Order  and  a  similar  Order  in  1795  were, 
however,  soon  withdrawn  {t).  The  law  of  nations  in  relation 
to  this  subject  was  declared  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  be  that 
provisions  are  not  generally  contraband,  but  may  become  so 
under  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  particular  situation  of 
the  war,  or  the  condition  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it  (u). 

Coal  being  used  for  a  great  number  of  innocent  purposes  is 
in  its  nature  an  article  ancipitis  ususy  and  although  no  English 
Prize  Court  has  yet  been  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  its 
quality,  the  declarations  of  British  governments  show  an 
intention  to  consider  it  contraband  or  not  according  to 
circumstances.     The  supply  of  coal  will,  however,  be  such  an 


bj  their  subjeots  and  oairied  in 
neutral  ships,  were,  however,  held  to 
be  sabjeot  to  the  right  of  pre-emption 
only,  instead  of  confiaoation,  or  were 
eren  restored:  ibid.;  The  Apollo 
(1802),  4  C.  Bob.  168. 

{s)  1  Kent,  Com.  136,  ooUeoting 
the  authorities. 

(t)  See  Wheaton's  History  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  373—380. 

(m)  The  Jonge  Margaretha  (1799), 
1  G.  Bob.  189,  193.  See  1  Kent, 
Com.  137.  The  Courts  of  the  United 
States  have  very  generally  adopted 
the  principles  and  followed  the  deci- 


sions of  Lord  Stowell  on  questions 
of  prize,  contraband,  &c.  La  the 
Franco-Chinese  War  of  1886,  France 
asserted  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful 
to  reduce  an  enemy  by  famine  (a 
principle  put  forward  by  her  enemies 
in  1793,  and  in  theory  then  main- 
tained by  England),  and  declared 
rice  to  be  contraband  of  war.  The 
British  Gtovemment  protested  against 
this  attempt  to  treat  provisions  in- 
discriminately as  contraband ;  but  the 
early  close  of  the  war  left  the  ques- 
tion unsettled  (see  Pari.  Papers, 
FrAnoe,  L  1885). 
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Sect.  763. 


Contraband 
is  of  an 
infeotioaB 
nature. 


Are  goods  on 
a  voyage  to  a 
neatrafport 
ever  con- 
traband? 


important  factor  in  naval  warfare,  that  in  the  event  of  a  great 
naval  war  controversies  are  sure  to  arise  on  the  subject  {x). 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infectious  nature, 
contaminating  whatever  of  the  cargo  and  of  the  ship  belongs 
to  the  same  owner,  so  as  to  render  them  liable  to  seizure  and 
confiscation.  In  ordinary  cases  the  only  loss  sustained  by 
the  shipowner  from  having  contraband  articles  on  board  is 
the  loss  of  freight  and  expenses,  unless  there  be  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  contraband 
articles  by  a  false  destination  or  false  papers,  which  will 
subject  the  ship  also  to  confiscation  (p). 

764.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Stowell  that  the  question  of 
contraband  cannot  arise,  except  in  the  case  of  goods  taken  in 
the  actual  prosecution  of  a  voyage  to  an  enemy's  port  («) ; 
and  there  is  no  instance,  in  the  English  prize  oases,  of  goods 
being  condemned  which  were  at  the  time  of  seizure  on  their 
way  to  a  neutral  port.  The  conditions  under  which  our  wars 
were  formerly  carried  on,  and  the  difficulties  of  land  transit, 
had  no  doubt  made  it  unnecessary  for  this  country  to  assert 
a  greater  right ;  but  in  our  time,  especially  when  there  is 
communication  by  railway  between  the  neutral  port  and  the 
enemy's  country,  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  seizure  to  goods 
actually  on  their  way  to  an  enemy's  port  seems  quite  un- 
reasonable. On  principle,  the  proper  rule  ought  to  be  that 
all  goods  of  a  contraband  kind  which  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  enemy  in  the  operations  of  war  are  liable  to  seizure, 


(x)  See  Hansard,  Srd  Ser.  yoI.  203, 
p.  1093;  Pari.  Debates,  4th  Ser. 
Tol.  56,  p.  656.  In  HoUand's  Hannal 
of  Prize  Law,  coal  is  described  as  con- 
ditional contraband.  France  declared 
coal  to  be  contraband  in  1870. 

{y)  The  Stadt  Embden  (1798),  1 
C.  Rob.  26 ;  The  Jonge  Tobias  (1799), 
ibid.  329;  The  Mercurius  (1799), 
ibid.  288;  The  Frankliu  (1801),  3 
id,  217;  The  Edward  (1801),  4  id, 
68 ;  The  Banger  (1805),  6  id.  125. 
These  oases  establish  the  mle  as  stated 


in  the  text;  of  course  this  rule  is 
liable  to  modification  by  treaties. 
Thus,  in  the  commercial  treaties  of 
the  United  States  with  the  new 
republics  of  South  America,  it  was 
stipulated  |ihat  contraband  articles 
should  not  affect  the  rest  of  the 

cargo  or  the  vessel,  which  should  be 

left  free  to  the  owners :  1  Kent,  Com. 

143. 

{»)  The  Imina  (1800),  8  G.  Bob. 

167. 
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and  this  is  the  rule  which  has  in  later  years  been  acted  upon    Sect.  764 
by  the  Courts  of  other  countries  (a). 

In  The  Peterhoff,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  condemned  goods  of  a  contraband  kind  which  were  on 
a  voyage  during  the  Civil  War  to  Matamoras,  a  Mexican  town, 
whence  they  would  have  been  transported  across  the  river  to 
the  Confederate  States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  action  on 
a  policy  on  this  identical  voyage,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
re-a£Brmed  the  rule  that  goods  on  a  voyage  to  a  neutral  port 
are  not  liable  to  be  condemned  as  contraband  (6).  During 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  however,  the  British  naval  forces 
were  instructed  to  search  vessels  bound  for  Delagoa  Bay  for 
contraband  goods.  Several  neutral  ships  were  brought  into 
British  colonial  ports  on  suspicion  of  carrying  such  goods, 
but  none  of  these  seizures  led  to  proceedings  in  the  Prize 
Court  which  had  been  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  (c).  It  is  very  improbable,  under  the  circumstances  of 
modem  warfare,  that  a  British  Prize  Court  would  now  exempt 


(a)  By-  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  The  Gommeroen 
(1816),  1  Wheaton,  382 ;  The  Spring- 
bok (1866),  5  Wallace,  1 ;  The  Peter- 
hoff (1866),  ibid,  28.  By  the  French 
Prize  Court  daring  the  Crimean  War, 
in  The  Vrow  Howina,  Calvo,  Droit 
International,  4th  ed.  yol.  5,  s.  2767. 
By  the  Italian  Prize  Court  in  the 
Abyssinian  War,  in  The  Doelwyk: 
see  Buys  r.  Royal  Exchange  Ass. 
Corporation,  2  Com.  Cas.  201 ;  [1897] 
2  Q.  B.  135.  The  decision  in  The 
Springbok  led  to  a  correspondence 
between  the  British  and  American 
govemments,  but  was  finally  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  former.  (See 
P&rliamentaiy  Papers,  1900,  Miscel- 
laneous, No.  1.) 

(b)  Hobbs  V.  Henning  (1864),  17 
C.  B.  K.  S.  791 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  117. 
See,  howeyer,  Seymour  v,  London  & 
Provincial  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1872),  41 
L.  J.  C.  P.  198,  in  which  the  Court 
held  that  a  warranty,  **no  oontra« 


band/'  was  broken  in  the  case  of 
g^ods  g^ing  to  Matamoras,  with  an 
ulterior  hostile  destination.  Lord 
Stowell*s  rule  was  followed  in  the 
Manual  of  Nayal  Prize  Law  of  1888, 
but  was  repudiated  by  the  British 
government  in  1 900,  asbeing  inapplic- 
able to  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  (See  Lord  Salis- 
bury's despatch,  No.  47,  in  the 
correspondence  with  Germany,  Pari. 
Papers,  South  Africa,  1900,  No.  1.) 

(c)  The  only  case  actually  before 
the  Prize  Court  was  The  Mashona 
(see  Journal  of  Comparative  Legisla- 
tion for  August,  1900),  in  which  the 
Court  decided  (1)  that  enemy's  goods 
on  a  British  ship  were  liable  to  con- 
denmation ;  (2)  that  the  ship,  whose 
master  had  instructions  to  proceed  to 
a  British  port  and  take  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  authorities  there  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  goods,  was  not  liable 
to  be  condemned  for  trading  with  the 
enemy. 
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Sect.  764.  goods  of  a  contraband  kind,  intended  for  the  use  of  an  enemy, 
from  condemnation  because  they  were  seized  on  a  voyage  to 
a  neutral  port. 


IxLBiirances  on 
contraband 
void  in  the 
belligerent 
country. 

AUteTy  in  the 
Courts  of  a 
neutral  state. 


Contraband 
trade  implies 
a  state  of 


war. 


Insurances 
on  voyages  in 
violation  of 
blockade. 

Insurance. 


765.  Insurances  on  articles  contraband  of  war  are  wholly 
void  in  the  country  of  the  hostile  belligerent,  and  incapable 
of  being  enforced  in  its  Courts  ((/)• 

If,  however,  the  policies  were  efEected  by  or  for  neutrals 
and  sought  to  be  enforced  in  the  Court  of  a  neutral  state,  the 
case,  as  we  have  seen  {e),  would  be  different.  The  contra- 
band articles,  indeed,  are  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  insurance  by  a  neutral  of 
articles  contraband  of  war  being  per  se  a  valid  contract,  may 
be  enforced  in  the  Courts  of  the  neutral  country,  provided 
the  nature  of  the  trade  and  of  the  goods  was  disclosed  to  the 
underwriter,  or  provided  there  be  just  ground,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  trade  or  otherwise,  to  presume  that  he 
was  duly  informed  thereof  (/). 

The  term  "contraband  of  wax"  implies  the  existence  of  war. 
A  policy,  therefore,  on  arms  and  ammunition  exported  from 
Gbeat  Britain  to  Madeira  in  the  dominions  of  Portugal  in 
time  of  peace,  was  held  valid,  notwithstanding  a  clause  in  our 
treaty  of  1810  with  that  country  excepting  commerce  in 
articles  contraband  of  war  (g), 

766.  It  is  an  invariable  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  if  a  neutral  violates  a  blockade  by  carrying  supplies  to, 
or  in  any  way  trading  with,  a  blockaded  port,  he  thereby 
renders  his  ship  and  cargo  liable  to  confiscation.  All  insur- 
ances, consequently,  on  voyages  or  trading  adventures  com- 
menced or  carried  out  with  a  fixed  purpose  of  violating,  or  in 
actual  violation  of,  the  laws  of  blockade,  are  incapable  of 
being  enforced  in  the  Courts  of  the  state  which  imposed  the 


(d)  I  Marshall,  Ins.  75 ;  see  Gib- 
son 9.  Service  (1814),  6  Taunt.  433  ; 
1  Marshall,  R.  119. 

{e)  AtUe,  s.  760. 

(/)  3  Kent,  Oom.  267.    There  is  a 


possible  exception  in  the  case  of 
adventures  nnlawfnl  under  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 

iff)  Wilbrahain9.Wartnab7(1830), 
lioyd  &  Wels.  144. 
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blockade.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen  (A),  neither  the  Sect.  766. 
voyage  nor  any  contract  connected  with  it  is  illegal  (notwith- 
standing the  distinct  object  be  to  run  the  blockade),  except 
in  the  Courts  of  the  hostile  belligerent.  But  as  an  intention 
to  commit  a  breach  of  blockade  increases  the  risk,  it  vitiates 
the  policy,  unless  this  intention  was  known  to  the  underwriter 
at  the  time  when  the  policy  was  made. 

The  consequences  of  a  breach  of  blockade  being  highly 
penal,  the  law  of  nations  has  been  very  careful  to  determine 
this  point,  and  has  declared  that  it  can  only  take  place  imder 
the  three  following  conditions : — 

First,  the  port  must  be  in  an  actual  state  of  efEective  Whiitooii- 
blockade,  and  such  fact  must  be  clearly  established  to  the  broach  of 
satisfaction  of  the  Court.  blockade. 

Secondly,  the  neutral  must  have  had  due  previous  notice 
of  the  existence  of  such  blockade. 

Thirdly,  he  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  distinct  act  of 
violation,  either  by  coming  into  or  out  of  the  port  with  a 
cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  or  by 
setting  out,  after  knowledge  that  the  blockade  exists,  with  the 
intention  of  violating  it. 

767.  A  port  is  in  a  state  of  blockade  when  it  is  invested  by  Entxj  into 
a  number  of  vessels  sufficiently  near  the  port  to  make  the  S^Soua. 
entry  evidently  dangerous  (t).  If,  however,  the  attacking 
force  have  been  dispersed  by  storm,  the  commander  retaining 
the  purpose  of  returning .  immediately  to  the  station,  and 
using  due  diligence  for  that  purpose,  this  does  not  amount  to 
a  suspension  of  the  blockade  (k).    But  if  the  blockade  be 


(A)  Ante,  s.  760. 

(i)  The  Mercurius(  1798),  I  C.  Rob. 
67;  .The  Betsey  (1798),  ibid,  93; 
The  Btert  (1801),  4  C.  Rob.  65.  See 
also  the  definition  given  in  the  oon- 
Tention  between  Oreat  Britain  and 
Rnasiaon  17th  June,  1801:  1  Kent, 
Com.  145.  The  4th  Article  of  the 
Maritime  Declaration  of  the  Treaty 
of  Fazis  of  1866  is  in  these  wordB : 


**  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding, 
must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really 
to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy."  The  mle  that  a  blockade 
must  be  effective  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  The  Olinda  Rodrigues  (1899),  67 
Davis  (174  U.  S.),  610. 
{k)  The  Frederiok  IColke  (1798),  1 
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Sect.  767.  raised,  either  wholly  or  partially,  whether  by  the  coercion  of 
a  superior  force,  or  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  belligerent 
state,  or  even  by  the  remissness  of  its  cruisers,  the  trade  of 
neutrals  ought  to  be  free  (/). 

A  blockade  is  properly  a  uniform  and  universal  exclusion 
of  all  vessels ;  if,  therefore,  some  vessels  are  permitted  to  pass, 
others  have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  blockade  is  raised,  and 
as  there  is  no  valid  blockade,  there  can  be  no  breach 
thereof  {m). 

Neutral  mnst  768.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  blookade.  the  neutral  trader  shall  have  notice  of  the  blockade  before  his 
ship  or  goods  can  be  confiscated  for  violating  it.  It  is  imma- 
terial in  what  way  he  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  blockade ; 
if  it  actually  exists,  and  he  has  knowledge  of  it,  he  violates  it 
at  his  peril.  Even  where  he  may  not  have  actual  knowledge 
of  it,  yet,  if  it  have  been  notified  to  his  government  by  the 
blockading  power,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  aver  ignorance 
of  it ;  for  notice  to  foreign  governments  is  held  to  be  notice 
to  all  their  subjects,  to  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  communicate 
it  (») ;  nay,  it  was  even  held  in  one  case  by  Sir  W.  Scott  that 
a  notification  of  blockade  given  to  one  state  must  be  pre- 
sumed, after  a  reasonable  time,  to  have  reached  the  subjects 
of  neighbouring  states,  and  it  affects  them  with  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  fact  (o). 

The  fixed  time,  however,  allowed  for  the  news  of  blockade 
to  reach  neutral  countries  is  not  thje  sole  criterion  of  the  right 
to  enter  the  blockaded  port ;  but  it  may  be  submitted  as  a 
question  of  fact  to  the  jury,  whether  the  captain  actually  had 
such  notice  or  not  (p). 

C.  Bob.  86 ;  The  Colmnbia  (1799),  see  also  The  Calypso  (1799),  ibid. 

ibid,  154 ;   The  HofEnang  (1805),  6  298. 

C.  Rob.  112.  (o)  The  Adelaide  (1799),  2  0.  Bob. 

(I)  The  Hoffnung  (1805),  6  G.  Bob.  111.   The  presumption  of  knowledge 

1 12,  1 16.  of  a  blockade  wonld  no  doubt  in  these 

(m)  The  BoUa  (1807),  6  C.  Bob.  days  of  rapid  oommunioation  bo  much 

34  4.  greater  than  it  was  in  Lord  Stowell's 

(n)  The  Neptnnus  (1 799),  2  0.  Bob.  time. 
110;  The  Adelaide  (1799),  ibid.  Ill;  {p)  Harratt  v.  Wise  (1829),  9  B. 
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The  e£fect  of  this  notice  may  be  purged  by  subsequent    Sect.  768. 
informatioD,  given  by"  a  fleet  of  the  blockading  government.  Effect  of 
that  the  blockade  has  ceased,  although  such  information  may  cessation  of 
be  false  (q).     But  the  information  to  have  this  effect  must  ^^^^^8^®- 
proceed  from  some  one  on  whom  the  captain  would  be  justified 
in  relying.     Thus,  the  mistaken  permission  of  an  officer  of  a 
belligerent  cruiser,  not  forming  part  of  the  blockade  force,  to 
enter  a  port  of  whose  blockade  the  captain  had  notice,  was 
held  not  to  justify  him  in  so  entering  (r).     On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  not  be  a  violation  of  blockade  for  a  captain  to 
enter  or  clear  out  of  a  blockaded  port,  with  a  permission 
to  that  effect    from    the    commander    of    the    blockading 
squadron  («). 

769.  Thirdly,  before  the  neutral  trader  can  forfeit  his  There  must 
neutrality  on  the  ground  of  a  breach  of  blockade,  he  must  be  tion  to  break 
shown  to  have  had  an  intention  to  break  the  blockade,  and       blockade, 
also  to  have  done  some  act  towards  putting  that  intention 
into  execution.     This  may  take  place  in  different  wayi^ 

The  most  obvious  act  of  violation  is  attempting  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  a  blockaded  place  in  defiance  of  the  investing 
squadron ;  but,  as  the  object  of  blockade  is  to  prevent  egress 
as  well  as  ingress,  the  attempt  to  force  a  way  out  of  a  block- 
aded port  is  no  less  a  violation  of  the  blockade  than  an 
attempt  to  enter  it,  and  if  done  knowingly  or  fraudulently 
will  subject  the  neutral  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  neutrality  and 
the  confiscation  of  the  ship  {t). 

If  the  cargo,  however,  has  been  band  fide  purchased  or  Neutral 
laden  on  board  before  the  declaration  of  the  blockade,  the  Sockaded 
neutral  will  be  allowed  to  come  out  of  port  with  it,  not-  J^j  ^mT^ 
withstanding  the  blockade,  without  a  forfeiture  of  his  neu-  loaded  before 

declaration. 

&  Or.  712.    See  alao  Winder  r.  Wise  (1800),  3  C.  Rob.  147;   The  Vrow 

(1829),  Danson  &  Lloyd,  238.  Barbara  (1799),  ibid,  158,  n. 

(q)  The Neptonus (1799),  2 G.Rob.  (0  The  Frederick  Molke  (1798),  1 

110.  G.  Rob.  86;  The  Neptnnus  (1799), 

(r)  The  Courier  (1810),  1  Edw.  249.  ibid.  170  ;  The  Vrow  Judith  (1799), 

(«)  The  Juffrow  Maria  Schrodder  ibid,  160. 
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Sect.  769.  trality  (u) :  in  all  cases  a  vessel  that  has  entered  a  port 
before  notice  of  the  blockade  may  come  out  of  it  in  ballast 
after  such  notice  {x) ,  or  may  bring  away  with  her  the  cargo  that 
she  had  imported  before  notice  of  the  blockade,  and  which 
still  remains  on  board  of  her.  But  a  ship  purchased  at  the 
blockaded  port  after  the  declaration  of  blockade  cannot  be 
cleared  out  from  the  port  while  the  blockade  continues  (y). 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  blockade  in  a  neutral  to  purchase 
goods  at  the  blockaded  port  and  transport  them  thence  over- 
land to  another  port  not  blockaded,  and  then  export  them 
from  the  latter  port  (2) ;  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  not  a 
breach  of  this  warranty  to  transport  goods  by  inland  naviga- 
tion from  or  to  the  blockaded  port  (a). 


OTorland 
transit  of 
goods  to  or 
nom  a 
blookaded 
port  no 
breach. 


Sailing  with 
notice  of 
blockade 
generally  a 
breach. 


770.  To  constitute  a  breach  of  blockade,  it  is  not  in  every 
case  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  positive  act  of  entry 
within  the  limits  of  the  blockade.  Where  the  captain  before 
sailing  has  either  impliedly  or  actually  had  notification  of  the 
existence  of  the  blockade,  the  very  act  of  sailing  for  the 
blookaded  place  with  the  intention  of  entering  it  if  found 
practicable  or  expedient  will  (except  in  the  case  of  very  long 
voyages  {b) )  amount,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  to  a  breach  of  the  blockade,  and  subject  the  neutral 
from  that  time  to  all  the  penalties  of  its  violation  (c). 

So,  although  the  neutral  may  have  had  no  notice  of  the 
blockade  at  the  time  of  first  sailing,  yet,  if  he  be  informed  of 
the  fact  at  any  port  at  which  he  may  afterwards  touch,  and 


(tt)  The  Betsey  (1798),  1  C.  Rob. 
93;  The  Comet  (1808),  1  Edw. 
32.  The  general  practice  of  belli- 
gerents is,  in  notifying  a  blockade, 
to  allow  a  certain  number  of  days  for 
neatral  ships  to  complete  their  load- 
ing and  leave  the  port. 

(x)  The  Frederick  Molke  (1798),  1 
C.  Rob.  86. 

(y)  The  General  Hamilton  (1805), 
6  G.  Bob.  61 ;  The  Yigilantia  (1805), 
ibid.  122. 


(s)  The  Ooean  (1801),  3  C.  Hob. 
297. 

(a)  The  Stert  (1801),  4  0.  Rob. 
66;  The  Yonge  Keter  (1801),  ibid. 
79.  See  also  The  PeterhofT  (1866),  6 
"Wallace,  28. 

(b)  Naylor  r.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B. 
&  Or.  718. 

{c)  The  Columbia  (1799),  1  C.  Rob. 
164;  TheNeptonns  (1799),  2 C.Rob. 

no. 
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still  attempt  to  enter  the  blookAded  port,  this  is  a  ground  of    Sect.  770. 
oondemnation  {d). 

Lingering  near  a  blockaded  port,  as  well  as  continuing  in  Lingering 

neftr  ft 

the  course  towards  it  after  notification,  when  it  shows  an  blockaded 
intention  to  enter  the  port,  is  a  breach  of  the  blockade  (e),  j^J^aoh  of 
So,  sailing  after  notification  of  a  blockade,  with  instructions  Cockade, 
to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  a  blockaded  place  wit^instruo- 
to  inquire  if  the  blockade  waa  raised,  is  a  ground  for  confisca-  ^^"^^1^,^"^^^^ 

tion  (/).  blockaded 

port,  except 

Even  an  agreement  by  charter-party  to  proceed  to  a  port  in  case  of 
which  is  afterwards  blockaded  does  not  justify  the  captain's  voyages, 
proceeding  on  the  voyage  after  notification  of  the  blockade  (g). 

The  mere  act,  however,  of  sailing  for  a  blockaded  port, 
after  notice  of  the  blockade,  is  not  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality, 
unless  there  was  a  premeditated  design  of  breaking  the 
blockade,  supposing  it  should  be  found  to  continue  in  force  on 
the  ship's  arriving  at  the  port.  In  the  case  of  distant  voyages, 
such  as  those  across  the  Atlantic,  vessels  were  allowed  to  sail, 
after  notice  of  a  blockade,  on  a  contingent  destination  for  the 
blockaded  port,  subject  to  the  duty  of  subsequent  inquiry,  at 
suitable  places,  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  blockade  (A). 

If  it  be  attempted  to  prove  by  the  sentence  of  a  foreign 
Court  of  Admiralty  that  the  ship  was  condemned  for  a  breach 
of  blockade,  this  can  only  be  done  by  showing  that  the 
sentence  on  the  face  of  it  explicitly  proceeded  on  that 
ground  (t). 


771.  It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  English  Prize  Insurance  on 
Law,  that  a  neutral  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  coasting  engaged  in 


(d)  The  Columbia  (1799),  1  G.  Bob. 
164 ;  Winder  v.  Wise  (1829),  Dan.  & 
LL  23.  See  the  S,  P.  yarlously 
decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  840. 

(e)  The  Elizabeth  (1810),  1  Edw. 
198;  The  Arthur  (1810),  ibid.  202. 

(/)  The  Irene  (1804),  5  C.  Bob. 
76. 


iff)  The  Tutela  (1805),  6  C.  Bob. 
177. 

(A)  The  Shepherdess  (1804),  6  C. 
Bob.  264;  Naylor  v,  Taylor  (1829), 
9  B.  &  Cr.  718  ;  Dalgleish  v.  Hodg- 
son  (1831),  7  Bing.  496  ;  Medeiros  v. 
HiU  (1832),  8  Bing.  231. 

(i)  Dalgleish  i;.  Hodgson  (1831),  7 
Bing.  496  ;  6  M.  &  P.  407. 
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the  coasting 
or  colonial 
trade  of  the 
enemy. 


Sect.  771.  or  colonial  trade  of  the  enemy,  not  open  to  foreigners  during 
peace,  and  thereby  increase  the  enemy's  resources  during  war. 

Accordingly,  the  rule  established  by  England  is,  that  ships 
and  cargo  engaged  in  such  trade  shall  be  liable  to  confiscation 
as  prize  of  war.  This,  which  is  frequently  called  the  rule  of 
1756,  from  its  having  been  first  settled  in  that  year,  was 
frequently  acted  upon  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  course  of  the 
wars  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution  {k). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  insurance,  efiPected  in  this 
country,  England  being  at  the  time  a  belligerent  power,  to 
protect  such  privileged  neutral  trading,  would  be  treated  as 
wholly  illegal  and  void  by  our  Coiuis,  on  the  ground  that 
"  trading  to  an  enemy's  colony  with  all  the  privileges  of  an 
enemy's  ship  causes  a  neutral  vessel  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy's  ship,  and  renders  her  lawful  prize '.'  (/). 

The  coasting  trade  of  this  country  was  thrown  open  to 
foreign  ships  by  the  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  6. 

Enemy's  772.  Until  the  Declaration  made  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris 

^oods  on 

board  neutral  in  1856,  it  had  come  to  be  considered  as  an  established  rule 

^^**  of  the  law  of  nations,  though  none  has  been  at  times  more 

vehemently  contested  by  those  states  whose  interests  for  the 

time  being  it  opposed,  that  the  neutral  flag  does  not  in  time 

of  war  protect  enemy's  property  from  hostile  seizure  (m). 

The  carrying,  however,  of  enemy's  goods  from  the  neutral 
territory  to  the  enemy's  country  was  not  held  to  be  a  breach 


(k)  See  The  Immanuel  (1799),  2  G. 
Bob.  186. 

(/)  Berens  v.  Ruoker  (1761),  1  W. 
Bl.  314. 

(m)  OrotiaB,  De  Jure  Belli  ao  Pacis, 
lib.  iii.  c.  6,  8.  6  ;  Vattel,  Droit  dee 
Gens,  Uv.  iii.  c.  7,  s.  116.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  articles  of  the  code 
of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780  was, 
that  ''all  effects  belonging  to  the 
subjects  should  be  looked  upon  as  free 
on  board  neutral  ships,  except  only 
such  as  were  contraband."  Azuni, 
who  gires  an  interesting  narrative  of 


the  practice  of  Europe  in  this  respect, 
discusses,  on  abstract  principles,  the 
question  *'  whether  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods ;  "  and,  though  one 
of  the  strongest  champions  of  neutral 
rights,  he  decides,  on  principle,  that 
the  former  rule  of  the  English  Adnd- 
ralty   is    the    sound    one    (Diritto 

Marittimo  dell*  Europa,  c.  iii.  art.  2, 

vol.  ii.  p.  172,  s.  152).    See  also  the 

whole  subject  most  ably  discussed  in 

Manning's  Commentaries  on  the  Law 

of  Nations,  203—244. 
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of  neutral  oondact,  and  if  there  were  nothing  unfair  in  the  Sect.  772. 
transaction,  the  neutral  carrier  was  held  entitled  at  the  hands 
of  the  captors  to  the  full  freight  due  for  the  carriage 
of  the  goods  upon  the  whole  voyage,  though  he  had  not 
carried  them  to  their  place  of  destination,  because  a  sur- 
render of  them  to  the  captors  is  a  delivery  to  the  person 
who,  by  the  rights  of  war,  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  con- 
signee (w). 

No  insurance  on  such  goods  themselves  could,  of  course,  be  Insurance  on 
enforced  in  the  Courts  of  the  hostile  belligerent,  and  would  beS^went  on 
by  them  be  considered  absolutely  illegal  and  void  if  made  "^«»<™1«^P- 
by  any  of  his  subjects.     If  made,  however,  by  neutrals, 
and  sought  to  be  enforced  in  neutral  Courts,  it  would  be 
otherwise;  for  <»  the  neutial  may  lawfully  cany  enemy's 
property,  there  can  be  no  doubt   that   he  may  lawfully 
insure  it  (o). 

An  insurance  may  be  lawfully  effected  in  the  belligerent  Insuranoes  on 

_  ,     neutral  goods 

country  on  the  property  of  neutral  owners,  on  board  a  ship  going  to 
which  is  also  conveying  enemy's  goods  to  an  enemy's  port.  ^^^^  ®  P^'"* 
The  fact  of  carrying  enemy's  goods  may  (unless  the  bellige- 
rent is  boimd  by  the  rule  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris)  subject 
the  neutral  ship  to  be  detained  and  carried  into  port  for 
investigation ;  yet  it  does  not  render  the  adventure  illegal 
so  as  to  affect  the  interest  of  neutral  owners  if  not  covered 
by  the  same  policy  as  that  by  which  the  enemy's  goods  are 
insured. 

Hence,  where  an  American  ship  from  New  York  to  Havre  Barker  r. 

Blakes. 

was  carried  into  Bristol  by  British  cruisers  for  examination, 
and  found  to  have  a  small  portion  of  enemy's  property  on 
board,  it  was  held  that  British  underwriters  were  neverthe- 
less answerable  to  neutral  owners  of  neutral  goods  insured  on 
board  the  same  ship,  but  not  by  the  same  policy,  in  respect 
of  loss  incurred  on  such  goods  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 


(n)  The  Copenhagen  (1799),  1  G.      Merchant  Shipping,  4th  ed.  519. 
Roh.    289.      See   also   Maolachlan,  (o)  3  Kent,  Com.  267, 
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Sect.  772. 


Neutral 
property  on 
einGniy*a 
ships. 


Declaration 
of  Paris. 


voyage  consequent  on  the  ship's  being  so  brought  in  for 
examination  (p), 

773.  It  is  a  clear  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  that  the  effects 
of  neutrals  found  on  board  enemy's  ships  shall  be  free,  and 
both  cases  rest  on  the  simple  and  intelligible  principle  that 
war  gives  a  full  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but 
gives  no  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend  (q). 

The  captor,  in  case  of  neutral  goods  found  on  board  an 
enemy's  vessel,  is  entitled  to  freight  upon  them  if  he  performs 
the  voyage  and  carries  the  goods  to  their  port  of  original 
destination,  but  not  otherwise  (r). 

The  immunity  of  neutral  goods,  however,  on  board  an 
enemy's  ship  is  confined  to  the  case  of  a  merchantman,  and 
does  not  extend  to  an  armed  cruiser ;  for  by  placing  them  on 
board  an  armed  ship  of  the  enemy  the  neutral  shows  an  in- 
tention to  resist  visitation  and  search,  and  to  that  extent  an 
adherence  to  the  enemy  («). 

774.  The  2nd  and  3rd  Articles  of  the  Maritime  Declaration 
of  1856  are  as  follows : — 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war  (t). 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

No  states'  are  bound  by  this  declaration  except  those  who 
were  parties  to  it  at  the  time,  or  who  have  adopted  it  subse- 
quently. The  states  originally  parties  to  it  are  England, 
France,  Austria,  Bussia,  Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey.  Most 


(jp)  Barker  v.  Blakes  (1808),  9  East, 
283. 

{g)  GlrotiiiSyDe  Jure  Belli  aoFtausis, 
Ub.  ill.  o.  6,  a.  16 ;  Vattel,  Hy.  iii. 
0.  7,  B.  116. 

(r)  The  Fortiina  (1802),  4  C.  Bob. 
278  ;  The  Diana  (1803),  6  0.  Bob.  67. 

(«)  The  Faonj,  1  Dodson,  Adm.  B. 
443. 

{t)  There  is  no  exemption  of 
enemy's  goods  carried  in  a  ship  of 


the  captor's  oonntay.  Thns,  in  time 
of  war  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal  goods  in  the  oonrse  of  car- 
riage in  a  British  ship  to  Lorenio 
Marques,  for  oonsignees  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, were  recently  condemned  by  the 
Prize  Court  sitting  in  Gape  Golony : 
The  Mashona,  the  judgments  in 
which  case  are  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  Comparatiye  Legislation  for 
August,  1900. 
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of  the  other  maritime  nations  have  aooeded  to  it.  In  the  Sect.  774. 
reoent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  both  belli- 
gerentSy  though  thej  had  not  acceded  to  the  Declaration, 
agreed  to  the  exemption  of  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships 
from  capture,  and  a  return  to  the  older  rule  seems  im- 
probable. 

The  2nd  Article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  does  not,  it  is 
submitted,  affect  the  operation  of  the  rule,  founded  on  public 
policy,  that  insurances  on  the  property  of  a  belligerent  are 
considered  inyaUd  in  the  Courts  of  the  other  belligerent. 


r 
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CHAPTER  I. 


LOSSES  NOT  COVERED  BY  THE  POLICT. 


873 


Bzor. 
By  Wear  and  Tear,  Inherent 

Vice,     Leakage,     Breakage, 

IfortaUty 776—782 

Remote  Consequenoee  of  Peril ; 

Collision  Clause 783—707 

Effect  of  Negligence  of  Assured 

or  their  Servants    798—801 

Statatorj  Limitation  of  Owner's 

Liahility 802 


BBOT. 

Loss  by  Acts  of  the  Gtoyemment 
of  the  Assured    •  808 

Loss  by  Interdiction  of  Com- 
merce, Blockade,  Embargo, 
&c 804—808 

Loss  by  Foreign  Smuggling  . . .  809 

Risk  aggravated  by  Subsequent 
Events 810 

Damage  to  a  different  Subject.  .811 


Bbfore  proceeding  to  consider  that  clauise  in  the  policy  which 
ennmerates  the  specific  perils  against  which  the  underwriters 
engage  to  indemnify  the  assoredy  we  will  direct  our  attention 
to  certain  general  principles  which,  in  all  cases  alike,  limit 
and  modify  the  underwriter's  responsibility. 

776.  An  important  limitation  on  the  underwriter's  liability  ^'oss  by  ^ 

,  ,  ,  and  tear. 

is,  that  he  undertakes  to  mdemnify  the  assured  only  against 
loss  caused  by  the  direct  and  violent  operation  of  the  perils 
insured  against,  and  not  against  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
of  the  voyage. 

No  ship  can  navigate  the  ocean  for  any  length  of  time, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  without  suf- 
fering a  certain  degree  of  decay  and  diminution  in  value, 
which  we  speak  of  as  wear  and  tear ;  for  this,  however  con- 
siderable, the  underwriter  is  never  liable :  he  is  only  liable 


874  LOSSES  NOT  COVERED  BY  THE  POLICY.      [PART  ni. 

Sect.  775.  when  the  damage  Bustamed  Is  the  result  of  some  casualty,  or 
"  BomethiDg  which  could  not  be  foreseen  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary incidents  of  the  adventure.  The  purpose  of  the  policy 
is  to  secure  an  indemnity  against  accidents  which  may 
happen,  not  against  events  which  must  happen  "  (a). 
Distinction  Suoh  is  the  undoubted  rule  ;  but  its  application  is  often  a 

between  wear  ^  '  .  , 

and  tear  and  matter  of  great  nicety.  In  fact,  few  things  in  the  law  of 
Marine  Insurance  have  been  found  more  difficult  in  practice 
than  to  discriminate  between  damage  occasioned  by  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  voyage  and  that  caused  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea. 

Phillips  (b)  observes  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  distinguish 
what  is  wear  and  tear  and  decay,  from  the  damage  which 
constitutes  a  loss,  in  the  case  of  sails,  rigging,  cables  and 
anchors.  Where  sails  are  purposely  cut  away,  or  a  cable  is 
purposely  cut  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  an  impending 
peril,  the  volimtary  sacrifice  clearly  gives  a  claim  against  the 
insurers,  though  the  thing  sacrificed  is  old  and  would  soon 
have  been  worn  out  and  destroyed  by  use.  "  But  where  the 
damage  or  loss  is  not  voluntary,  it  is  difficult  in  many 
instances  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  or  the  imderwriter.  The  parting  of  a 
rope  or  cable,  or  the  splitting  of  a  sail,  is  not  in  itself  neces- 
sarily a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  operation  of  the  perils  of 
the  seas,  for  this  will  happen  from  use  and  decay  in  the  most 
favourable  weather  and  under  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stances. Damage  or  loss  of  this  sort,  therefore,  commonly 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  to  bear,  and  does  not  oon-r 
stitute  the  ground  of  any  claim  against  the  insurer,  unless  it 
takes  place  out  of  the  common  course  of  things,  or  appears  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  unusual  and  violent  operation  of  a  peril 
insured  against." 

(a)  Per    Lord   Hersohell  in  The  N.  S.  431,  dted    L.  B.  9  Q.  B. 

Xantho  (1887),  12  App.  Gas.  at  p.  at  p.  696.    His  definition,  however, 

609.    See  also  per  Lush,  J.,  in  Mer-  is  open  to  the  critioiBms  of  Lowndes 

chants*  Trading   Co.  r.    Uniyersal  (Mar.  Ins.  s.  187)  and  Gk>w,  p.  96. 
Marine  Co.  (1870),  2  Asp.  M.  L.  G.  {b)  Sect.  1106. 
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776.  Thus,  if  a  cable  be  chafed  by  the  rocks,  or  the  fluke    Sect.  776. 
of  an  anchor  broken  ofP,  in  a  place  of  usual  anchorage  and  In  case  of 

,  cables  and 

Tinder  no  extraordinary  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather,  anchora. 

this  is  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage  which  falls  on 

the  owner  alone,  and  for  which  the  underwriter  is  not  liable ; 

if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  thing  were  to  occur  in  a  place 

of  unusual  anchorage,  or  even  in  the  usual  anchorage  ground 

in  a  gale  of  extraordinary  violence,  the  underwriter  would  be 

liable  for  the  loss  as  caused  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  (c). 

Where  a  mast  is  sprxme  or  spars  snapped  by  the  direct  "^  case  of 

^         ^  ^  rr  ./  masts,  span 

action  of  the  wind,  the  fact  itself  proves  the  violence  to  have  and  saila. 
been  extraordinary,  and  the  loss  falls  on  the  underwriter  as 
caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  (d) ;  the  result  is  the  same  if  the 
ship  in  a  heavy  cross  rolling  sea  pitch  or  lurch  away  her 
masts  (e). 

So,  if  sails  are  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes,  or  split,  by  a 
squall  coming  on  so  suddenly  that  they  could  not  be  furled, 
this  is  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  not'by  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage  (/),  and  the  decision  of  our 
English  Courts  has  been  to  the  same  effect  when  sails  are 
split  or  masts  carried  away  in  consequence  of  crowding  a 
press  of  sail  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  a  lee  shore  (g). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  masts  or  spars  are  damaged,  or  sails 


(e)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  456 ; 
Steyens  on  Average,  160 ;  Phil- 
lips, Ins.  8.  1105.  Lowndes  (Mar. 
Ins.  8.  287)  points  out  that,  as 
articles  of  1Mb  kind  are  provided  for 
the  very  purpose  of  resisting,  and 
are  necessarily  subjected  to,  much 
constant  ordinary  strain,  the  former 
rule  of  practice  was  to  treat  a  break- 
age as  mere  wear  and  tear,  apart 
from  exceptional  cases.  Latterly, 
however,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  relax  this  rule,  owing  to  the  com- 
pulsory tests  imposed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  ;  the  argument  being,  that 
a  fracture  sustained  by  an  article 
which  has  passed  the  test  must  be 


primd  facie  due  to  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Gf.  also  Grow,  209, 
210. 

(rf)  See  Phillips,  8.  1105. 

(e)  Stevens,  166. 

(/)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  454. 

iff)  Covington  r.  Roberts  (1806), 
2  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  378 ;  Stevens  on 
Average,  168.  Even  here,  Benecke 
thinks  that,  except  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  this  loss  would 
not  fall  on  the  underwriters,  **  be- 
cause the  dangers  in  which  these 
losses  originate  are  occurrences  which 
frequently  take  place,  and  which  the 
vessel  ought  to  be  able  to  resist:" 
p.  455,  ted  quare. 
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Sect.  776.  torn,  worn  out,  or  carried  away,  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
ship,  and  not  by  the  direct  and  violent  operation  of  any  extra- 
ordinary casualty ;  in  other  words,  by  any  of  the  perils  of  the 
seas,  in  the  sense  which  these  words  bear  in  policies  of  insur- 
ance, this  is  undoubtedly  only  wear  and  tear,  and  does  not 
fall  upon  the  underwriter  (h). 

Teolmioal  777,  j^  yiqw  of  the  practical  difficulty  in   determining 

wear  and  tear.  .     ,  ,    •'  ,  " 

whether  the  loss  of  a  sail  is,  under  particular  circumstances, 
due  to  wear  and  tear  rather  than  to  extraordinary  weather, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  disputes  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  a 
lost  sail  and  the  precise  degree  of  a  gale,  a  distinction  has 
been  established  at  Lloyd's,  and  has  been  included  in  the 
Rules  of  Practice  of  the  Association  of  Average  Adjusters, 
between  literal  and  technical  wear  and  tear.  According  to 
this  usage,  technical  wear  and  tear — i.e.y  "  sails  split  by  the 
wind  or  blown  away  while  set,  unless  occasioned  by  the  ship's 
grounding  or  coming  into  collision,  or  in  consequence  of 
damage  to  the  spars  to  which  the  sails  are  bent — are  not 
charged  to  underwriters."  And  similarly,  "  rigging  injured 
by  straining  or  chafing  is  not  charged  to  underwriters,  unless 
such  injury  is  caused  by  blows  of  the  sea,  grounding  or  con- 
tact, or  by  displacement  through  sea  peril  of  the  spars, 
channels,  bulwarks,  or  rails  "  (i). 
Damage  The  damage  caused  by  springing  a  leak  is  not  a  charge 

caused  bv 

ppringing  a  upon  the  underwriters,  unless  it  be  directly  traceable  to  the 
wearand^tear  i°iniediate  and  violent  operation  of  some  peril  insured  against, 
and  when        ^s  where  the  leak  can  be  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  a 

average.  ,    .  *  ,  ,  "^ 

heavy  sea  striking  the  vessel  or  by  her  being  driven  on  a  rock, 
&c. ;  where  the  leak  arises  from  the  unseaworthy  state  of  the 
ship  when  she  sailed,  or  from  wear  and  tear  or  natural 
decay  (A;),  and  is  only  a  consequence  of  that  ordinary  amount 

(A)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  451 ;  maohineiy,  wUch  are  followed  in 

Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1105.  practice. 

(f)  See  McArthur,  110— 113,220—  ,^      ' 

222,  who  notices  other  general  rules  ^    See   per   Lord   Halsbury  in 

relating  to  injuries  to  pumps,  donkey-  Hamilton    v.    Pandorf    (1887),    12 

engines  and  other  parts  of  a  vessel's  App.  Gas.  at  p.  623. 
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of  straining  to  which  she  would  nnavoidably  be  exposed  in 
the  general  and  average  course  of  the  voyage  insured,  the 
underwriter  is  not  liable  {I). 

Damage  done  to  the  hull  of  the  ship  in  the  course  of 
defending  her  against  an  enemy  is  not  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  of  the  voyage,  at  all  events  as  regards  a  merchantman  (m) ; 
nor  is  damage  done  by  storm  to  the  ship's  upper  works  (n). 
But  damage  done  to  the  hull  of  the  ship  by  worms  and  rats 
is,  generally  speaking,  regarded  as  falling  within  the  ordi- 
nary wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage  and  not  on  the  under- 
writers (o). 

With  regard  to  copper  sheathing,  the  right  rule  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  underwriter  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
all  damage  violently  done  to  it  by  the  direct  operation  of  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  e^  where  it  is  torn  or  scraped  off  by  rocks  in 
consequence  of  a  storm ;  but  not  for  any  deterioration  which, 
considering  the  age  of  the  sheathing  and  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage,  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  wear  and  tear  (p). 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  the  application  of  this  rule ; 
but,  after  all,  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  practical 
men  in  each  case,  subject  to  this  guiding  principle  :  that  when- 
ever the  loss  can,  upon  a  fair  review  of  all  the  circumstances, 


Sect.  777. 


Damage  done 
to  theholl  of 
the  ship,  as  by 
enemy  8  shot, 
by  worms, 
rats,  &c. 


Damage  to 
copper  sheath- 
ing. 


{I)  Fawoos  f.  Sarsfield  (1856),  6 
E.  &  B.  199  ;  Dudgeon  r.  Pembroke 
(1877),  L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  581 ;  and  The 
Merchants'  Trading  Go.  v.  Universal 
Marine  Ins.  Co.,  (1870),  2  Asp.  M.  0. 
N.  S.  431,  there  cited  by  Black- 
burn, J. 

(m)    Taylor  v.    Curtis    (1816),    6 
Taunt.   608;   2  MarshaU,  B.  309 
Stevens  on  Average,  167, 168,  contra 
But  see  Beneoke,  Fr.  of  Indem.  456 

(ft)    Stevens    on    Average,    161 
Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  454  ;  1  Phil 
lips,  Ins.  s.  1105. 

(o)  As  to  worms,  see  Rohl  v.  Parr 
(1794),  1  Esp.  445;  I  Phillips,  Ins. 
s.  1101 ;  3  Kent,  Com.  300,  n.  As 
to  rats,  Hunter  v.  Potts  (1815),  4 
Gamp.  203;  Laveroniv.Drury  (1852), 


8  Exch.  166.  Seem,  however,  where 
the  rats  g^iaw  a  hole  which  lets 
in  sea- water,  Hamilton  v.  Pandorf 
(1887),  12  App.  Gas.  518. 

{p)  PhiUips,  s.  1605.  It  was  for 
some  time  the  practice  of  imder- 
writers  not  to  pay  for  damage  done 
to  the  hull  below  the  water-line, 
except  where  the  ship  had  taken  the 
ground  or  had  come  into  contact 
with  some  substance  other  than 
water.  But  in  Harrison  v.  The 
Universal  Marine  Ins.  Go.   (1862), 

3  F.  &  F.  191,  a  special  jury  at  the 
Guildhall  found  that  the  custom  was 
not  established.  This  led  to  the  in- 
sertion of  *<  The  Metalling  Clause/' 
See  McArthur,  308. 
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Sect.  777.    be  imputed  to  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage,  the 
underwriter  is  exempt  from  liabiKty. 

Underwriter         778.  Upon  the  same  ground,  the  underwriter  is  not  liable 

forioasariaLg  ^^^  ^^^  l^^s  or  deterioration  which  arises  solely  from  a  prin- 

PTODer^vioe  i  ^^P^®  ^^  decay  or  corruption  inherent  in  the  subject  insured, 

1^®  ^j^^fir        or,  as  the  phrase  is,   from  its  proper  vice ;    as  when  fruit 

"^  becomes  rotten,  or  flour  heats,  or  wine  turns  sour,  not  from 

external  damage,  but  entirely  from  internal  decomposition  {q). 

Accordingly,  where  meat  shipped  at  Hamburg  became  putrid 

through  delay  on  the  voyage  occasioned  by   tempestuous 

weather,  and  was  necessarily  thrown  into  the  sea,  it  was  held 

Loflsbyspon-  to  be  no  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  (r).     So,  if 

bustion.  spontaneous  combustion  is  generated  by  the  efiFervescence  or 

other  chemical  change  of  the  thing  insured,  arising  from  its 

having  been  put  on  board  wet  or  otherwise   damaged,  the 

underwriter  is  not  liable  («) ;  but  it  lies  upon  him  to  show 

clearly  that  the  fire  really  arose  from  this  cause  (t). 

The  same  rule  applies  to  a  case  of  loss  of,  or  damage  to, 
ship.  Thus,  where  a  vessel  insured  under  a  time  policy  sailed 
in  an  unseaworthy  state,  and,  without  encountering  any  more 
than  ordinary  marine  risk,  was  obliged,  owing  to  the  defective 
state  in  which  she  sailed,  to  put  into  a  port  for  repair,  the 
expenses  of  doing  so  were  held  to  be  irrecoverable,  although 
there  was  no  warranty  of  seaworthiness  and  although  the 
owner  was  not  aware  of  her  defects  {u). 

Losflbyordi-  779.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  underwriter  is  never 
anZbreal^e  liahle  for  that  ordinary  and  inevitable  amount  of  leakage  and 
^t  covered  by  breakage  to  which  wines,  spirits,  molasses,  oil,  earthenware, 

{q)    See  the  authoritieB  oolleoted  {t)  Boyd  f.  Dabois  (1811),  3  Camp. 

1  Emerig^n,  o.  xii.  s.  ix.  pp.  388 —  132  ;    Providence  Washing^n  Ins. 

392.  Co.  V.  Adler  (1885),  65  Maryland, 

(r)  Taylor  r.  Dnnbar  (1869),  L.  R.  1^2. 

4  C.  P.  206;  approved  in  Pink  r.      ^^  ^*^T/'  ^^^^t  ^^®^^^'  ^ 

^^        _  E.   &  B.   192.      Of.  Ballantyne  v. 

Heming  (1890),  26  Q.  B.  D.  396.  Hadrinnon,    [1896]   2  Q.  B.   466  ; 

(»)  1  Emerigon,  o.  xii.  s.  xviii.  }  4,      and  contrast  Dadgeon  v.  Pembroke 

p.  430.  (1877),  2  App.  Caa.  284. 
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glass,  and  other  liquid,  or  brittle,  oommodities  are  necessarily    Sect.  779. 
exposed  in  the  usual  course  of  even  the  most  fortunate  voyage. 
This  is  a  rule  universally  established  by  the  general  law 
maritime,  wherever    the    practice    of    marine    insurance  is 
known  (a*).     Stevens  states  that,  by  the  custom  of  Lloyd's, 
articles  liable  to  leakage  and  breakage,  though  not  enumerated  Bat  extra- 
in  the  common  memorandum,  are  always  understood  to  be  age  orTrwi-' 
"  free  of  average  "  (i.e.,  the  underwriter,  as  to  them,  is  liable  *^^i^  ^^ 
for  no  partial  loss,  however  great  its  amount  may  be),  unless  pitching  and 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  has  the  ship  at 
struck  the  ground  with  such  force  as  thereby  to  have  damaged  ®®*  "  ^^ 
her  stowage  (y).     Lord  Denman,  however,  considering  this 
to  be  an  unreasonable  usage,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  given 
in  evidence  to  defeat  the  claim  of  the  assured.     The  facts  of 
the  case  were  shortly  these : — Thirty-six  casks  of  oil  insured 
from  London  to  St.   Petersburg  were  safely  stowed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  but  in  the  course  of  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pitching  and  labouring  of  the  ship  in  cross  seas, 
they  leaked  to  such  an  extent  that  ten  of  the  casks  were  com- 
pletely emptied,  and  the  rest  had  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
contents.     The  casks,  however,  had  not  shifted  their  places 
— in  other  words,  "  the  stowage  was  not  damaged."     The 
defendants    proposed  to   give  in  evidence   the   custom    of 
Lloyd's ;  but  Lord  Denman  rejected  the  evidence,  and  told 
the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  loss  was  in  fact  caused  by 
what  they  considered  perils  of  the  seas ;  the  jury  being  unable 
to  agree,  a  verdict  was  taken  by  consent  for  the  defendant  (^s). 

Li  our  own  country  no  fixed  rule  is  laid  down  as  to  what 
shall  be  considered  ordinary  leakage  and  breakage  on  given 
articles  on  a  given  voyage. 

In  the  United  States,  and  generally  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  a  certain  percentage  is  fixed,  varying  upon  different 

{x)  For  the  general  principle,  see  (y)  Steyens,  219. 

1   Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  ix.  p.  889,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^    MarshaU    (1836),   7 
who  collects  the  anthorities.     See 

also  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  366  ;  C.  &  P.  697,  tried  at  GnildhaU  before 

Steyens  on  Average,  219.  a  special  jmy. 

VOL.  IT.  3  L 
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Sect.  779. 


Commixture 
no  loss. 


Mortality 
amoi 


Mortality-  of 
negro  slaves. 

Death  caused 
b  J  snicide 
held  not  to  he 
at  the  risk  of 
the  under- 
writer. 


articles,  and  upon  voyages  of  different  length  and  duration, 
as  the  ordinary  amount  of  leakage  and  breakage,  for  which 
the  underwriter  can  in  no  ease  be  liable,  even  though  the  ship 
may  be  wrecked  or  stranded.  Any  leakage  or  breakage 
beyond  this  average  amount  is  a  loss  to  the  imderwriter  if 
the  ship  be  wrecked  or -stranded,  but  not  otherwise. 

780.  There  may  be  a  bursting  of  the  wrappers,  and  a  com- 
mixture of  the  contents,  without  any  loss  on  that  account 
such  as  the  insurer  would  be  liable  for.  Where  cotton  wool 
belonging  to  different  owners  was  shipped  in  bales  by  the 
same  vessel,  and  encountered  such  a  tempest  on  the  voyage 
that  many  of  the  bales  were  burst  and  the  contents  mingled, 
and  the  distinctive  marks  upon  others  of  the  bales  were 
obliterated,  it  was  held  that  the  several  owners  became 
tenants  in  common  of  the  mass,  and  were  not  deprived  of 
their  property  in  the  whole,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  claim  as 
for  a  total  loss  (a). 

781.  Upon  the  same  principle,  under  policies  on  living 
animals  the  imderwriters  are  not  liable  for  losses  solely 
attributable  to  death  from  natural  causes.  As,  for  instance, 
if  it  be  owing  to  any  infectious  disorder  which  might  equally 
have  seized  them  on  land,  or  to  some  disease  which,  though 
probably  in  part  occasioned  by  the  confinement  and  other 
usual  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  is  yet  not  proximately 
caused  by  any  extraordinary,  violent,  or  immediate  agency  of 
the  perils  insured  against,  the  imderwriters  are  undoubtedly 
not  liable  for  the  loss. 

As  long  as  negro  slaves  were  universally  regarded  by  the 
jurists  of  civilised  and  Christian  Europe  as  mere  live  stock,  it 
was  gravely  determined  that  self-inflicted  death,  produced  by 
the  horror  and  despair  of  a  fellow-man,  was  a  loss  arising 
from  the  proper  vice  and  inherent  pravity  of  the  thing 
insured,  and  as  such  was  not  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the 
underwriters  (6). 

,  .  a  TT  •      -mj-    .      T  (i)  Valin,  Ordon.  tit.  Ti.  arts.  11, 

W  Spenoe  ..  Umo»  Manne  Ine.      ^^\>^^^  d'A«mranoe.  No.  66 ; 

Co.  (1868),  L.  B.  3  0.  P.  427.  and  «»  M.  Ertnmgin,  <W. 
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The  Coiirts  were  even  driven  to  the  disgrace  of  listening    Sect.  781. 
to  solemn  arguments  to  prove  the  position  (which  they  only  Loss  caused 
evaded  establishing  as  law  by  resorting  to  a  technical  point  of  overboard 
pleading)  that  the  loss  occasioned  by  throwing  overboard  part  ^®*^  siaveB. 
of  the  human  cargo  of  an  overloaded  slaver,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  scarcity  of  water,  was  a  loss  for  which  the  underwriters 
were  liable  as  an  ordinary  peril  of  the  sea  (c). 

Nay,  Lord  Mansfield  himself  had  to  undergo  the  melancholy 
degradation  of  applying  all  the  subtlety  of  his  great  intellect, 
in  order  to  assist  a  special  jury  of  London  merchants  in 
coming  to  the  following  conclusions  in  a  case  where 
"  mortality  by  mutiny  of  slaves  "  was  included  amongst  the 
perils  insured  against : — 1.  That  all  the  slaves  who  were 
killed  in  the  mutiny,  or  died  of  their  wounds,  were  to  be 
paid  for.  2.  That  all  those  who  died  of  their  bruises  which 
they  had  received  in  the  mutiny,  though  accompanied  by 
other  causes,  were  to  be  paid  for.  3.  That  all  who  had 
swallowed  salt  water  or  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  hung  upon 
the  sides  of  the  ship  without  being  otherwise  bruised,  or  died 
of  chagrin,  were  not  to  be  paid  for  {d). 

In  the  last  case  upon  this  subject  in  our  books,  it  was  Death  of 

slaves  from 

decided  that  where  negro  slaves  died  on  the  passage  from  scarcity  of 
scarcity  of  food  caused  by  the  extraordinary  and  unavoidable  .,^tor  on  the 
delay  of  the  voyage,  this  was  a  case  of  natural  death,  for  paaaage. 
which  the  imderwriters  were  not  liable  (e). 

Happily,  since  the  extinction  of  the  African  slave-trade  in 
this  country,  and  the  numerous  international  treaties  between 
our  own  and  foreign  governments  for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic,  English  underwriters  can  no  longer  have  any  imme- 
diate concern  with  insurances  upon  slaves.  Several  of  the 
principles,  however,  established  by  these  decisions  are  still 
applicable  to  insurances  on  live  stock. 

{e)  GiegBon  v,  Gilbert   (1783),   1       ISO.     The  above  is  taken  verbatim 

Park,  138  ;  MarshaU,  Ins.  660.  ^"^  *^®  '^^^'     „ 

(e)  Tatham   v,    Hodgson    (1796), 

{d)  Jones 9.  SohmoU,  dted  1  T.  R.      p„t^  141 ;  6  T.  R.  666. 
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•net.  7M.        TtS.  Thv;^  in  &  cas^  wtu^:?  rLirtj  d^iles^  ten  juaea^  and 

CtMMt^^.A'     tP.Irtv  oxfrti  wfrre  iiaiireii  "^ir  and  feci  Crk  to  BarfaadcwB 

li^<*  «f/^:ir.        ar*-'l  .*••,  >  :n.<>=rnt,  warrai::t=ii  tr»ee  ot  mo-rta^tr  &na  jettiaoa, 

7J!!?^f^      ly^rrl  Tf:rr^rUn  L^I'L  urou  rL-r  aciriioritv  r.f  die  case  of 

•^»^/'  Tatham  r,  Ilrrlg^^n,  jist  cirei,  rr..it  if  tiie  ship  had  beea 

driren  ont  of  h*:T  orirje  bj  p«iLs  o£  tiie  sea,  and  the  Tojage 

thfiThrtV  liA^l  Wj:^>me  so  prr>tracted  a*  to  exhaust  all  the  pro- 

riAiouA^  and  ef>n^rquently  the  means  of  sustaining  the  life  of 

thft   finimals  in-jiirerl,   then   the  words,  "warranted  fcee  of 

mfftinhiy"  lutrrxlucerl  into  the  policy,  would  hare  protected 

ihh  underwriters  from  liabilitj  for  loss  arising  from  saeh 

catme  f/). 

Wli^e  the  perils  of  the  sea  hare  been  a  conducing  cause  of 
the  loM,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  di£Scalty  to  settle  the 
quf.'stion  of  the  underwriter's  liability. 

In  the  case  just  cited,  where  the  underwriters  expressly 
stipulate^l  jkA  to  be  liable  for  any  loss  caused  by  "  mortality," 
it  ap|>earf^l  that  all  the  animals  insured,  except  five  mules  and 
one  ass,  died  on  the  voyage  of  severe  bruises,  lacerations,  and 
injuries,  arising  from  the  violent  pitching  and  rolling  of  the 
ship  occasioned  by  a  furious  storm  and  the  consequent  agita- 
tion of  the  sea  ;  Lord  Tenterden  and  the  rest  of  the  Judges  of 
the  King^s  Bench  decided  that  this  was  a  loss  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  for  which  the  underwriters  were  liable,  and  further, 
thougli  only  with  some  doubt,  that  they  were  not  protected 
by  the  warranty  to  be  "  free  of  mortality,"  for  the  word 
mortality,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  never  means  violent  death, 
but  death  arising  from  natural  causes  (g). 

And  in  a  subsoquent  case  of  the  same  kind,  where  horses 
were  insured  from  Liver{)ool  to  Jamaica  with  the  same 
warranty  to  be  "  free  of  mortality  and  jettison,"  the  horses, 
which  had  boon  in  the  first  instance  properly  secured  between 
(locks,  (^ame,  by  tho  labouring  of  the  vessel  in  a  violent  storm, 
first  to  break  the  slings  by  which  they  were  supported,  and 

(/)  Por  Lord  Tonterdon  in  Law-      (1869),  L.  R.  4  0.  P.  206. 
ronro  i\  Abcrdcin  (IH'21),   6  B.  &  (^)  Lawrenoe  v,  Aberdein  (1821), 

Aid.  HI ;  and  of.  Taylor  r.  Dunbar      6  B.  &  Aid.  107. 
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then,  having  kicked  down  the  partitions  by  which  they  were  Sect.  788. 
separated,  and  being  unable  to  stand  owing  to  the  great 
rolling  of  the  vessel,  to  kick  and  bruise  each  other  so  violently 
that  thereby,  and  by  the  injuries  received  from  the  pitching 
of  the  vessel,  they  all  died  in  the  course  of  the  storm.  The 
Court  felt  bound  by  their  former  decision  to  hold,  that  the 
underwriters  were  liable  as  for  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the 
sea  (h). 

783.  The  imderwriter  is  liable  for  no  loss  which  is  not  Risk  of  loss 
proximately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against.      Causa  mately^oaused 
proxinia  non  retnota  spectatur  is  a  principle  which  is  more  ?>y*^ep«ri^ 

^  ^  r  r  insured 

rigorously  applied  to  oases  of  marine  insurance  than  to  those  ayainst : 
of  other  liabilities.     According  to  the  law  of  marine  insur-  non  trmcta 
ance,  where  there  is  a  succession  of  causes  which  must  have  ZT  ^  "V 
existed  in  order  to  produce  the  result,  the  last  cause  only  writer  ia  liable 
must  be  looked  to  and  the  others  rejected,  although  the  result  which  is  not 
would  not  have  been  produced  without  them  (/).  oauM?by  ^e 

On   similar  reasoniufi:,   the  word    "  consequences "   in   a  P^"?*  insured 

'^^  *  against;  but 

marine  policy  has  been  determined  to  mean  a  constant  effect  ^©  "  liable  for 
of  the  same  cause.     Thus,  a  policy  was  effected,  after  the  so  caused. 
American   civil  war  had  beenm,   on   6,500  bags  of  coflfee,  po^sequenoes, 

o      7  1  o  ,     ^^  Insoranoe 

English  property,  with  English  insurers,  by  a  Federal  ship  Law. 
from  Eio  Janeiro  to  New  York,  "  warranted  free  from  par- 
ticular average  unless  the  ship  should  be  stranded,  sunk,  or 
burnt ;  warranted  also  free  from  capture,  seizure  and  deten- 
tion, and  all  the  consequences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt 
thereat,  and  free  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities,  riots  or 
commotions."  •  An  important  light,  for  years  established  on 
Cape  Hatteras,  was  extinguished  by  the  Confederates  with 
hostile  intentions  against  Federal  shipping.      The  ship  in 

(A)  Gabay  r.  Llojd  (1826),  3  B.  &  but  Littledale,  J.»  said  he  doubted 

Cr.  793.    All  the  Court  held  that  whether  he  should  have  concurred 

this  case  fell  within  that  of  Law-  with  it. 

renoe  r.  Aberdein,  witli  which  deci-  (t)  See  Pink  f.  Fleming  (1890), 

sion  Abbott,  C.  J.  (Lord  Tenterden),  25  Q.  B.  D.  396,  per  Lord  Esher, 

Bayleji  J.,  and  Holroyd,  J.,   ex-  M.   R.     Of.  Reiaoher  v.  Berwick, 

pressed  themaelTes  perfectly  satisfied,  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  64S. 
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Sect.  783.  question,  having  lost  her  reckoning  between  New  Orleans  and 
this  Cape,  looked  in  vain  to  descry  the  light,  although,  had  it 
been  burning,  it  was  admitted  she  could  have  seen  it  and 
recovered  her  course,  avoiding  the  danger.  As  it  was,  she 
went  ashore  in  a  heavy  sea  a  few  miles  south-west  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  was  lost.  It 
was  held  that  the  consequences  intended  in  the  warranty  were 
such  only  as  constantly  follow  the  operation  of  the  same 
cause ;  and  as  loss  could  not  be  predicated  as  the  constant 
efPect  of  the  light  being  out  in  respect  of  every  ship  bound  on 
the  voyage  insured,  the  case  was  held  not  to  be  within  the 
warranty,  and  the  plaintiff  recovered  as  for  a  loss  by  perils  of 
the  sea  {k). 


Twofold 
operation  of 
the  mle. 


Illustrations 
of  the  rule. 


784.  The  maxim  as  to  causa  proxinia  as  applied  in  practice 
has  a  twofold  operation — ^partly  to  limit  and  partly  to 
enlarge  the  underwriter's  responsibility.  It  acts  in  the  latter 
mode  in  aU  those  cases  where  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
underwriter  shall  be  Hable  for  all  losses  that  are  proximately 
caused  by  the  perils  insured  against,  though  they  may  be 
remotely  occasioned  by  the  acts  or  negligence  of  the  assured 
or  his  agents  (J) . 

We  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  discuss  the  two  classes 
of  cases  just  referred  to  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention 
a  few  illustrations  of  the  rule,  in  as  far  as  it  tends  to  limit 
the  underwriter's  responsibility  (;w). 

Thus,  loss  from  sale  of  goods,  w)  defray  expenses  of  repairs 
in  a  port  of  distress,  is  not  within  the  policy  on  goods  (w) ; 


{k)  lonides  f .  The  Universal  Ma- 
rine Ins.  Assoc.  (1863),  14  C.  B.  N.  S. 
269;  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  170.  Cf. 
Nickels  v.  London,  &o.  Ins.  Co. 
(1900),  6  Com.  Cas.  15. 

{Vj  Busk  V,  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  72,  and  the  line 
of  cases  between  that  and  Redman  r. 
Wilson  (1845),  14  M.  k  W.  476; 
Green  v.  Elmslie  (1792),  Peake,  N.  P. 
212;  Heyman  v.  Parish  (1809),  2 
Camp.  149 ;  Arcangelo  t;.  Thompson 


(1811),  ibid.  620;ftLivie  v.  Janson 
(1810),  12  East,  648 ;  Hahn  v,  Cor- 
bett  (1824),  2  Bing.  205;  Montoya 
V,  London  Ass.  Co.  (1851),  6  Ex. 
451  ;  20  L.  J.  Ex.  254. 

(m)  A  number  of  instances  col- 
lected from  the  American  reports 
will  be  found  in  Campbell's  Ruling 
Cases,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  293 — 296. 

(n)  Powell  r.  Gudgeon  (1816),  5 
M.  &  S.  431 ;  Sarquy  v.  Hobson 
(1823),  4  Bing.  131. 
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nor  is  a  loss  by  bottomry  on  cargo  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sect.  784. 
ship  (o) ;  nor  is  loss  by  fall  of  the  market  during  the  delay  in 
estimating  average  damage,  or  loss  at  publio  auction  occa- 
sioned by  suspicion  of  damage  {p) ;  nor  is  loss  of  freight 
occasioned  by  a  prudent  sale  by  the  master  of  cargo  on  which 
freight  could  ultimately  have  been  earaed,  within  the  policy 
on  freight  (q).  So,  loss  of  voyage  caused  by  interdiction  of 
commerce,  blockade,  or  hostile  possession  of  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, is  not  a  risk  within  the  policy,  being  the  effect  of  a 
peril  acting  not  immediately,  but  circuitously,  on  the  thing 
insured  (r). 

So,  the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  during  a  delay 
for  repedrs,  or  detention  by  an  embargo,  are  not  a  risk 
within  the  policy ;  though  this  is  so,  rather  because  these  form 
part  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  voyage  («) ;  and,  perhaps 
even  more  clearly,  because  it  is  the  ship  that  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  insurance,  and  it  is  damage  to  the  ship,  against 
which  the  underwriter  on  ship  promises  to  indemnify  the 
owner ;  and  this  does  not  necessarily  include  all  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  shipowner  (f). 

The  following  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  application 
of  the  rule : — 

A  vessel  loaded  with  hides  and  tobacco  shipped  a  qiumtity 
of  sea  water,  which  rotted  the  hides  but  did  not  come  directly 
into  contact  with  the  tobacco  or  the  packages  in  which  it  was 
contained ;  the  tobacco,  however,  was  spoiled  by  the  reek  of 


(o)  Greer  v.  Poole  (1880),  5  Q.  B. 
D.  272. 

{p)  Cator  V,  Great  Western  Tns. 
Co.  of  New  York  (1873),  L.  R.  8 
C.  P.  562. 

(q)  Mordy  v,  Jones  (1825),  4  B.  & 
Cr.  394 ;  Philpot  v.  Swann  (1861), 
11  0.  B.  N.  S.  270. 

(r)  Hadkinson  v.  Robinson  (1803), 
8  B.  &  P.  388;  Lnbbook  i*.  Row- 
ozoft  (1803),  5  Esp.  67 ;  Nickels  r. 
London  &  Ftot.  Ins.  Go.  (1900),  6 
Com.  Gas.  15. 

(f)  Fletcher  v,  Poole  (1769),  Park, 


Ins.  115  ;  Eden  p.  Poole  (1785),  ibid, 
117;  Robertson  v.  Ewer  (1786),  1 
T.  R.  127.  Lord  Denman,  howerer, 
puts  these  oases  on  the  ground  of 
causa  proxima  non  remota  tpectatur, 
De  Vaux  t'.  Salvador  (1836),  4  A.  & 
E.  428. 

it)  This  was  one,  at  least,  of  the 
grounds  of  the  decision  in  Robertson 
V,  Ewer  (1786),  1  T.  R.  127:  see 
per  Buller,  J. ;  and  see  Field  S.S.  Go. 
f>.  Burr,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  821 ;  G.  A., 
[1899]  1  Q.  B.  579,  and  cases  there 
referred  to. 
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Sect.  784.  the  putrid  hides.  It  was  held,  that  in  this  case  the  perils  of 
the  sea  were  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  on  the  tobacco  as 
well  as  on  the  hides  (u). 

Stiingreiit  786.  The  stringency,    however,  with  which   the   rule   is 

the  rule  as  to  applied  is  Well  illustrated  by  several  decisions,  both  old  and 
cau8eTn*^8  ^^^^^j  ^  connection  with  policies  on  freight.  In  the  result, 
where  an  act    [^  jg  established  that  where  freight  is  lost  to  the  shipowner  in 

of  Yohtioii  or  ^  ^    '^  ^ 

election  has  consequence,  indeed,  of  perils  of  the  sea,  but  between  the 
between  the  p^ril  and  the  loss  there  intervenes  some  act  of  volition  or 
a«!iiiS*an^  election  on  the  part  either  of  the  shipowner  or  charterer  to 
the  loss.  which  the  loss  is  more  proximately  due — ^in  such  cases  the 

loss  is  attributed  not  to  the  peril  of  the  sea,  but  to  such  act 
of  volition  or  election.     And  this  is  so,  even  in  a  case  where 
such  act  has  amoimted  to  nothing  more  than  a  prudent  and 
necessary  choice  between  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Loss  of  Thus  in  McCarthy  v,  Abel  (x),  a  shipowner,  owing  to  perils 

to  abandon-     insured  against,  properly  abandoned  ship  and  freight  to  the 
StCToonstruc-  respective  underwriters  thereon,  but  the  vessel  was  subse- 
tiye  total  loss,  quently  able  to   complete  her  voyage  and  earned  freight, 
which  the  imderwriters  on   ship   and   not    the    shipowner 
received.    The  latter  then  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  recover 
the  freight  he  had  lost  from  his  underwriters  on  freight; 
Lord  Ellenborough  pointing  out  that  the  loss  was  due  not  to 
perils  insured  against,  but  to  the  abandonment  of  the  ship, 
"  which  abandonment  was  the  act  of  the  assured  themselves, 
with  which  therefore,   and   the   consequences  thereof,   the 
underwriters  have  no  concern."     And  this  view  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords  (y). 
Loss  of  The  principle  received  further  confirmation  in  the  case  of 

tTwcerciw^W  ^^®  Inman  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  v,  BischofE.  The 
chai^rers of    u Qj^y  ^f  Paris"  was  chartered  by  her  owners  to  the  Board 

(w)  Montoya  r.  London  Ass.  Co.      Turner  (1853)»  1  Maoq.  H.  L.  Cas. 

(1851),  6  Exch.  461 ;  20  L.  J.  Exch.      334.    And  cf.  Mordy  v.  Jones  (1826), 

4  B.  &  Cr.  394 ;  Vlierboom  v.  Chap- 
man (1844),  13  M.  &  W.  230 ;  PhU- 
{x)  (1804),  6  East,  388.  ^^  ^  g^^^^^  (^gglj^  ^  q  ^  j^^  g^ 


264. 


(y)  Jn  Scottish  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v.      270. 
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of  Admiraltj  on  montUy  hire,  the  charterers  agreeing  to  pay    Sect.  785. 

the  freight  during  employment  and  eflScient  performance  of  under  charter- 

the  service,  and  the  owners  covenanting  that  the  ship  should 

be  seaworthy  during  the  continuance  of  the  charter:  provided 

that  if  at  any  time  it  should  appear  to  the  charterers  that  the 

ship  had  become  inefficient,  the  latter  should  have  the  right 

of  putting  her  out  of  pay,  or  of  making  such  abatement  by 

way  of  mulct  out  of  the  freight  as  they  should  adjudge  fit. 

The  owners  effected  a  time  policy  agaiost,  inter  alia,  perils  of 

the  seas  '*  on  freight  outstanding."     During  the  time,  the 

ship  became  inofficient  through  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the 

charterers  refused  to  pay  freight  after  that  date.     The  Court 

held  that,  on  the  true  construction  of  the  charter-party,  the 

freight  was  lost,  not  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  vessel,  and 

therefore  not  directly  by  perils  of  the  seas,  but  owing  to  the 

exercise  by  the  charterers  of  their  discretionary  power  to  make 

the  abatement  provided  for  in  the  charter-party  (s). 

786.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this  case  that  the  result  would  Distinotiou 
probably  have  been  different  if  there  had  been  a  stipulation  in  party  providas 
the  charter-party  that  freight  should  automatically  cease  to  ^^j^^^^ 
be  payable  in  the  contingencies  mentioned.     And  effect  was  '«>m  election 
subsequently   given  to  this  distinction  in  the  two  recent  automatically 
cases  of  The  Alps  and  The  Bedouin.     In  the  former  the  ^^"^. 
vessel  was  subject  to  a  time-charter,  which  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  the  hire  should  cease  in  the  event  of  loss  of  time 
from  want  of  repairs.      The  owner  insured  his  chartered 
freight  in  a  time  policy  against,  inter  alia,  fire.     A  fire  took 
place  which  necessitated  repairs,  whereby  the  hire  of  the 
vessel  ceased  for  thirteen  days.     It  was  held  that  the  under- 
writers were  liable  for  the  thirteen  days  loss  of  freight  so 
caused  (a).     In  the  latter  case  the  time  charter  contained  a 
clause  whereby  the  freight,  which  was  payable  monthly  in 

(z)  Inman  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.  v.  Bischoff  In  re  Jamieson  and  The  Newcastle 

(1882),  7  App.  Caa.  670  ;  Mercantile  Assoc,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  90.    See  also 

ShipCo  r.Tys.r(1881),7Q  B.D.  ^.^^^^   ^    London,    &c.   Ins.   Co. 
73  ;  with  which  compare  Jackson  v. 

Union  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1873),  L.  R.  ('^''OJ'  «  ^"'-  ^'"-  ^°- 

8  C.  P.  672  ;   10  C.  P.   125 ;  and  (a)  The  Alpe,  [1893]  P.  109. 
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Time-charter 
claufle. 


Sect.  786.  advance,  was  to  cease  "  in  the  event  of  loss  of  time  by  break- 
down of  engines  or  machinery  so  as  to  delay  the  progress  of 
the  steamer  for  twenty-four  hours,"  and  there  was  a  time 
policy  on  the  chartered  freight.  Perils  insured  against 
caused  a  breakdown  of  machinery,  whereby  the  hire  ceased 
for  twenty-eight  days.  In  an  action  on  the  policy,  it  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  approving  The  Alps,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  clause  in  the  charter-party  was  put  into 
operation  by  the  immediate  action  of  perils  insured  against, 
the  underwriters  were  liable  (b). 

787.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  liability  to  pay 
for  loss  of  freight,  sustained  under  similar  clauses  to  those 
above  referred  to,  while  a  vessel  is  laid  up,  and  also,  as  appears 
from  the  decision  in  Bensaude  v.  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  Limited  (c),  to  protect  themselves  against 
liability  to  pay  for  loss  of  freight  under  a  voyage  charter 
which  has  been  necessarily  abandoned  owing  to  delay  frus- 
trating the  object  of  the  adventure  thereby  contemplated  ((/), 
a  clause  known  as  the  time-charter  clause  is  often  inserted  by 
underwriters,  by  which  the  poUcy  is  "  warranted  free  from 
any  claim  consequent  on  loss  of  time,  whether  arising  from  a 
peril  of  the  sea  or  otherwise  "  (<?). 

788.  And,  similarly,  in  order  to  protect  underwriters 
against  claims  by  shipowners  for  loss  of  freight  arising  from 
the  cancellation  of  the  charter-party  imder  which  such  freight 
was  expected  to  be  earned,  a  clause  has  sometimes  been 
inserted  in  freight  policies  providing  that  "no  claim  arising 
from  the  cancelling  of  any  charter "  shall  be  allowed.  It 
follows,  however,  from  the  cases  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  that  the  underwriter  does  not  require  the  protection 


Cancellation 
clause. 


(b)  The  Bedouin,  [1894]  P.  1. 
Cf.  Jackson  v.  Union  Marine  Ins. 
Co.  (1873),  L.  R.  8  0.  P.  572;  10 
C.  P.  126,  which  is  distinguishable 

from  Mercantile  Ship  Co.  v.  Tyser 

{ubi  supra)   just  as  The  Alps  and 

The  Bedouin  are  from  Inman  SS. 

Co.  V.  Bischoff. 


(<?)  [1897]  A.  C.  609.  See  also 
TumbuU  &  Co.  v.  Hull  Underwriters* 
Assoc.,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  402. 

{d )  See  Jackson  v.  Union  Marine 
Ins.  Co.,  ubi  supra. 

{e)  The  words  "or  otherwise" 
appear  to  mean  '  *  or  from  other  perils 
insured  against."  Tumbull  v.  Hull 
Underwriters'  Absoc.,  ubi  supra. 
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of  such  a  clause  where  the  cancellation  has  been  due  to  the  Sect.  788. 
exercise  by  a  charterer  of  an  option  given  by  an  express 
dause  in  a  charter-party;  for  in  such  a  case,  though  the 
oaficellation  may  have  taken  place  in  consequenee  of  a  peril 
insured  against,  yet  the  loss  of  freight  is  not  directly  due  to 
any  such  peril,  but  to  the  exercise  of  the  option  {/). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  where  a  charter-party  was,  in 
fact,  put  an  end  to  by  the  direct  operation  of  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  apart  from  any  agreement  to  that  effect,  it  was  held 
that  there  was  no  "cancellation,"  inasmuch  as  this  term 
necessarily  implied  something  done  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  (^).  In  view  of  these  decisions,  it  appears  that  the 
clause  can  only  apply  to  a  case  where  a  charter-party  contains 
a  clause  for  its  own  automatic  cancellation  in  a  certain  event, 
e,g,y  the  non-arrival  of  the  vessel  by  a  named  date — ^and  the 
noD -arrival  of  the  vessel  by  such  date,  owing  to  perils  insured 
against,  of  itself  effects  a  cancellation,  by  virtue  of  the 
agreement  in  the  charter-party. 

789.  The  rule  as  to  causa  proxima  must  be  very  carefully  The  rule  of 
considered  in  all  cases  where  a  claim  is  made  for  an  alleged  ^t^j^c^^^ 
loss  of  lump  chartered  freight.    Under  most  charter-parties  ^^^^' 
such  freight  is  wholly  payable  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  ing  for  loss  of 
even  although  she  do  not  bring  with  her  the  whole  of  the  tered  freight, 
agreed  cargo ;  and  this  is  probably  so,  even  in  cases  where  a 
loss  of  port  of  the  cargo  has  been  due  to  causes  for  which  the 
shipowner  is  not  excused  (A).     The  mere  fact  that  part  of  the 
cargo  has  been  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea  entails  no  loss  of 
lump  chartered  freight,  where  by  the  charter-party  the  whole 
of  such  freight  is  earned  notwithstanding  such  loss.     If  in 
such  a  case  the  shipowner  is  unable  to  obtain  his  lump 
freight,  his  loss  wiU  be  attributed  to  the  cause  which  reaUy 
prevents  him  from  doing  so, 

(/)  See  Mercantile  SS.  Co.  Ltd.  r.  (A)  See  Merchant  Shipping  Co.  r. 

Tyaer  (1881),  7  Q.  B.  D.  73 ;  Inman  Armitage  (1873),  L.  R.  9  Q.  6.  99 

V.  Bischoff  (1882),  7  App.  Cas.  670.  (Exch.  Ch.) ;  Brankelow  SS.  Co.  r. 

(^)  In  re  Jamieson  and  Newcastle  Canton  Ins.  Office,  [1899]  2  Q.  B. 

SS.   Freight  Ins.  Arsoc,  [1895]   2  178 ;  Carver  on  Carriage,  «.  360 ;  and 

Q.  B.  90  (C.  A.).  other  oaaes  there  oited. 
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Sect.  789.  Thus,  in  Brankelow  Steamship  Co.  «?.  Canton  Insurance 
Office  (t),  the  plaintiffs  chartered  the  "Brankelow"  for  a 
voyage  from  the  River  Plate  to  Liverpool  at  the  lump  freight 
of  3,000/.,  payahle  on  delivery  of  the  cargo  in  cash.  The 
charter-party  provided  that  the  charterer's  liability  should 
cease  upon  shipment  of  the  cargo,  and  gave  the  vessel  a  lien 
thereon  for  all  freight — ^master  to  sign  bills  of  lading  at  any 
rate  of  freight  required  by  charterers,  but  not  under  chartered 
rates  or  difference  to  be  settled  in  cash  on  signing  bills  of 
lading.  The  charterers  fully  loaded  the  ship  with  a  general 
cargo,  and  the  master  signed  bills  of  lading  which,  instead  of 
reserving  a  general  lien  on  each  portion  of  the  cargo  for  the 
whole  lump  freight,  made  the  goods  mentioned  in  each  bill  of 
lading  deliverable  to  the  consignees  upon  payment  merely  of 
the  bill  of  lading  freight  in  respect  of  such  goods.  The 
aggregate,  however,  of  the  bill  of  lading  freights  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  chartered  freight.  The  plaintiffs  effected 
an  insurance  with  the  defendants  on  "  3,000/.  freight  char- 
tered, or  as  if  chartered,  &c."  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
part  of  the  cargo  was  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea,  but  the  ship 
eventually  arrived  at  Liverpool  with  the  remainder  of  her 
cargo,  which  was  worth  more  than  the  chartered  freight. 
Owing,  however,  to  such  loss  of  cargo,  the  sum  collected  by 
the  plaintiffs  in  respect  of  the  bill  of  lading  freights  upon  the 
cargo  delivered  fell  short  of  the  chartered  freight  to  the 
extent  of  645/.  In  an  action  upon  the  policy  to  recover  this 
deficiency,  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  affirming 
Bruce,  J.,  that  the  loss  was  due  to  no  peril  of  the  sea,  inasmuch 
as,  but  for  the  form  in  which  the  plaintiffs  had  allowed  the  bills 
of  lading  to  be  framed,  the  whole  of  the*  chartered  freight 
would,  notwithstanding  the  peril  of  the  sea  which  caused 
the  loss  of  the  cargo,  have  been  receivable  from  the  con- 
signees (>). 

(t)  [1899]    2    Q.    B.    178.      The  as  for  a  loss  of  bill  of  lading  freight 

decision  is  at  present  under  the  con-  under  the  words,  **  as  if  chartered." 

sideration  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  editors  have  been  unable,  after 

{j )  It  is  noticeable  that  no  attempt  inquiry  in  the  City,  to  ascertain  what 

appears  to  have  been  made  to  reoover  is  the  real  meaning  of  these  words. 
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790.  The  word  "  consequences  "  isprimd  facie  so  opposite  in    Sect.  790. 
effect  to  cati&a  proxima  that  the  introduction  of  it  into  a  policy, 

taken  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  events,  gave  rise  to 
a  discussion  of  great  interest. 

There  was  a  policy  on  goods  from  Rio  to  New  York,  lonidea  r.  The 
"  warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure  and  detention,  and  all  Marine  Ins. 
the  conseqaences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt  thereat,  and  free  ^*'^' 
from  all  consequences  of  hostilities,  riots,  or  commotions." 
Civil  war  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  The  Confederates, 
being  in  possession  of  North  Carolina,  put  out  a  very  im- 
portant light  long  established  on  Cape  Hatteras,  on  purpose 
to  destroy  the  shipping  of  the  Northern  States.  The  ship  in 
question,  not  aware  of  this  extinction,  looked  to  see  the  light 
when  in  the  proper  latitude.  She  had  lost  her  reckoning ; 
the  night  was  dark  and  squally,  with  rain,  the  wind  and  tide 
setting  upon  the  coast ;  and  at  midnight  she  grounded  seven 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  lighthouse,  where  she  became 
a  total  wreck.  It  was  held,  that  although  the  ship  would 
have  seen  the  light,  and  been  saved  by  it,  if  there,  yet  the 
underwriters  were  not  liable,  as  the  only  consequence  known 
to  insurance  law  was  one  that  constantly  followed  the  same 
cause  (A;). 

791.  The  difficulty  of  practically  applying  the  rule  as  to 
caum  proxima  is  well  shown  in  two  cases,  wherein,  upon  states 
of  facts  almost  identical.  Lord  Denman  and  Story,  J.,  came 
to  diametrically  opposite  conclusions. 

The  facts  of  the  English  case  were  shortly  these : — ^A  ship  Asnm  ordered 
in  the  Hooghly  river  came  into  collision  with  a  steamer,  and  the  owner  of 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  each ;  and,  after  arbitration,  ^otw^te 
it  was  awarded  that  each  vessel  should  bear  half  the  joint  damage* 

oaused  by 

expenses  of  the  two.     Under  this  award  the  ship  had  to  pay  ooUwion  is 
a  balance  to  the  steamer,  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  sought  ^ble  as  a  loss 
to  recover  from  his  underwriter  as  a  particular  average  loss  ^  ^^^^  ^ 


(*)  lonides  r.  The  Universal  Ma-      ^  j^^^  ^    ^^  ^  bounty  Ass. 
rine  Assoc.  (1863),  14  C.  B.  N.  S.      ^     ,,„^^^   ^    «   /.,  «  ««« 
269 ;  32  L.  J.  O.  P.  170 ;  followoi      ^-  (^««^)'  ^'  »'  ^  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
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De  Vaux  v 
Salvador. 


But  was  held 
to  be  recover- 
able in  the 
United  States. 


Sect.  701.  caused  "  by  the  perils  of  the  sea."  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  per  Lord  Denman,  0.  J.,  held  that  he  could  not 
recover,  on  the  ground  that  the  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  in 
question  was  neither  **  a  necessary  nor  a  proximate  effect  of 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  but  growing  out  of  an  arbitrary  pro- 
vision of  the  law  of  nations  "  (/). 

In  the  American  case,  under  very  similar  circumstances, 
Story,  J.,  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  held  the  underwriters  liable,  on  the  ground 
that  the  damages  so  apportioned  on  the  ship  must  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  and  proximate  effect  of  the  collision,  and  this 
decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (m), 

'*  CoUiaon  792.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  in  De  Vaux  v,  Salvador, 

dlause."  , 

the  authority  of  which  in  the  English  Courts  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  dispute,  it  has  become  the  custom  for  ship- 
owners to  protect  themselves  by  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"  collision  "  or  "  running  down  "  clause,  against  payments 
which  they  may  become  liable  to  make  to  others,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  of  their  servants  causing  or 
contributing  to  a  collision.  This  clause  takes  various  forms, 
seveial  of  which  are  most  carefully  and  elaborately  discussed 
by  Mr.  McArthur  (w).  The  following  is  the  form  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  Liverpool  clause  "  :  — 

"  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  ship  hereby  insured 


{I)  De  Vaux  r.  Salvador  (1836), 
4  A.  &  E.  420. 

(/«)  Peters  v.  "Warren  Ins.  Co. 
(1838),  3  Simmer*s  Mass.  R.  389 ; 
14  Peters'  S.  C.  R.  99.  The  only 
differenoe  in  the  facts  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  oases  is  that  the 
former  "was  determined  hy  judicial 
decree,  the  latter  by  arbitration ;  but 
Story,  J.,  disclaims  the  notion  that 
this  can  make  any  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  two  cases.  Kent, 
C,  approves  of,  but  Phillips  elabo- 
rately dissents  from,  the  judgement 


of  Story,  J.,  and  cites  a  later  case — 
General  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  r .  Sherwood 
(1862),  14  Howard's  R.  362— in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  adopted  the  view  of 
the  English  Court.  Kent,  Com. 
vol.  iii.  p.  301,  n.;  1  Phillips,  8. 
1 137a,  and  s.  1416.   Amould  (2nd  ed. 

p.  791)  appears  to  have  agreed  with 

the  view  of  Story,  J. 

(fi)  Pages  314  and  following,  and 

App.  iii.    For  the  Institute  Clause, 

see  ante,  s.  10,  and  A]>pendix  C  hereto. 
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shall  oome  into  ooUision  with  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  and    Sect.  79d. 

the  insured  shall  in  oonsequenee  thereof  beoome  liable  to  pay, 

and  shall  pay,  to  the  persons  interested  in  such  other  ship  or 

vessel,  or  in  the  freight  thereof,  or  in  the  goods  or  effects  on 

board  thereof,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  the 

value  of  the  ship  hereby  assured,  calculated  at  the  rate  of 

8/.  per  ton  on  her  registered  tonnage,  we  will  severally  pay 

the  assured  such  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  the  sum  so 

paid  as  our  respective  subscriptions  hereto  bear  to  the  value 

of  the  ship  hereby  assured,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per 

ton,  or,  if  the  value  hereby  declared  amounts  to  a  larger  sum, 

then  to  such  declared  value ;  and  in  cases  where  the  liability 

of  the  ship  has  been  contested  with  our  consent  in  writing, 

we  will  also  pay  a  like  proportion  of  three-fourth  parts  of 

the  costs  thereby  incurred  or  paid ;   provided  also,  that  this 

clause  shall  in  no  case  extend  to  any  sum  which  the  insured 

may  become  liable  to  pay,  or  shedl  pay,  in  respect  of  loss  of 

life    or    personal    injury    to    individuals    from    any  cause 

whatever." 

An  important  feature .  of  this  particular  form  is  the 
reference  to  the  8/.  per  ton,  this  being  the  sum  to  which, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (o), 
the  shipowner  can,  in  certain  cases  and  by  taking  proper 
proceedings,  limit  his  liability  in  respect  of  damage  to  property. 
The  words  are  inserted  in  the  interest  of  the  underwriter,  so 
as  to  insure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the  statutory  limitation, 
even  in  cases  where  the  shipowner  may  be  disentitled  thereto, 
and  also,  in  a  case  where  the  declared  value  of  the  vessel  in 
the  policy  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  limitation  value,  to 
confine  his  liability  to  the  smaller  proportion  arrived  at  by  a 
comparison  of  the  underwriter's  subscription  with  the  latter 
and  greater  valuation  (p). 

(o)    Seot.   603,  re-enacting  a.  64  at  p.  374  (App.  iii.),  girea  the  fol« 

of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Amend-  lowing    illuBtration : — **  Snppoeiug 

ment  Act,  1862.  that  a  ship  of  1,000  tonB  register, 

(p)  This  point  is  most  oarefally  having  a  maximnm  statatorj  lia- 

worked  out  hj  Mr.  MoArthur,  -who,  bilityof  8,000/.,  and  an  insured  Talae 
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Sect.  792.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  work  to  discuss  in  detail  the  dis- 
tinctions effected  by  the  several  differences  in  wording  of  the 
clause  under  consideration.  For  such  a  discussion  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  book  of  Mr.  Mc Arthur  (^).  But  it  is 
important  to  notice  some  points  which,  apart  from  special 
forms,  arise  upon  the  general  tenor  of  the  clause. 

Extent  of  ^  793.  One  of  the  most  important  points  which  have  actually 
liability  under  been  discussed  in  our  Courts  relates  to  the  sum  denoted  by 
chiaseT  ^®  expression  "  the  sum  which  the  insured  becomes  liable  to 

pay,  and  shall  pay.'*  Where  a  collision  takes  place  between 
two  ships  by  which  both  sustain  damage,  and  for  which  both 
are  held  to  blame,  the  rule  in  Admiralty  is  that  the  damages 
are  added  together  and  each  vessel  bears  a  half  of  the  whole. 
Principle  of  Thus,  if  the  damage  done  to  vessel  A.  amounts  to  10,000/., 
as  distinct  and  to  vessel  B.  6,000/.,  each  vessel  is  debited  with  8,000/., 
luSiti^  ^^^g  one-half  of  16,000/.  But  it  has  been  decided  that  in 
this  case  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  B.  "  becomes  liable  to 
pay"  A.  5,000/.,  with  a  cross  liability  on  A.  to  pay  B.  3,000/. 
There  is  but  one  liability,  and  that  is  a  liability  on  B.  to  pay 
A.  the  difference,  2,000/.  As  between  the  two  shipowners 
this  may  be  a  matter  of  importance  only  when  one  of  them 
is  insolvent,  or  when  either  or  both  of  them  succeed  in  limit- 
ing their  liability  to  the  statutory  amount  of  8/.  per  ton  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act(r).  As  between  the  shipowner,  however,  and  his  own 
underwriter,  to  the  relations  between  whom  the  same  principle 


of  4,000/.,  were  to  incur  damages 
amounting  to  4,000/.,  the  assured 
would  recover  under  this  clause  only 
1,500/.,  being  the  proportion  of 
3,000/.  (three-fourths  of  4,000/.), 
which  4,000/.,  the  insured  value, 
bears  to  8,000/.,  the  value  to  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  contri- 
bution." 

{q)  Ubi  tupra.  See  also  Gk)w, 
c.  XV.,  and  Owen's  Clauses. 

(r)  See  The  Stoomvart  Maat- 
■dhappy  Kederland  v.  The  P.  &  O. 


Steam  Navig.  Go.  or  The  Khedive 
(1882),  7  App.  Gas.  795  ;  overruling 
Chapman  v.  Royal  Netherlands 
Steam  Navig.  Go.  (1879),  4  P.  D. 
157.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
simultaneously  with  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  The  Khedive, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States  came  to  a  similar  conclusion 

in  The  North  Star  (1882),  106  U.  S. 

17.   See  also  The  Scotland  (1881),  105 

U.  S.  24. 
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applies  («),  it  will  be  found  that  in  many  cases  its  application    Sect.  798«^ 

makes  a  substantial  difference  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

underwriter,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  underwriter  on  the 

ship  which  has  sustained  damage  to  the  smaller  extent.   Thus, 

suppose  vessel  A.  to  be  damaged  to  the  extent  of  10,000/., 

and  vessel  B.  to  that  of  6,000/.,  by  a  collision  for  which  both 

are  to  blame ;  then,  by  the  rule  above  mentioned,  A.  owes  B. 

nothing,  and  B.  owes  A.  2,000/.    A.'s  underwriters,  therefore, 

pay  10,000/.  to  her  owners  on  their  ordinary  policy,  nothing 

in  respect  of  the  collision  clause,  and  by  subrogation  receive 

the  2,000/.  from  B.    B.'s  underwriters  pay  B.  6,000/.,  and  also, 

under  the  collision  clause,  three-fourths  of  the  2,000/.  which 

B.  has  had  to  pay  A. ;   for  the  remaining  500/.  B.,  unless 

otherwise  protected,  is  uninsured.     The  result  is  that : — 

A.'s  imderwriters  pay  .  .  J68,000 
B.'s  „  „  ...  7,500 
B.  loses 500 


£16,000 


Were  the  claims  to  be  considered  as  cross-liabilities,  apart 
from  the  principle  established  in  The  Khedive  (^),  the 
figures  would  work  out  as  follows : — ^A.'s  underwriter  would 
pay  10,000/.,  and  would  also  pay  three-fourths  of  half  of 
B.'s  damage,  or  2,250/.,  under  the  collision  clause.  Against 
this  they  would  be  entitled  by  subrogation  to  receive  from 
B.  5,000/.,  or  half  of  A.'s  damage.  The  balance  of  the  half 
of  B.'s  damage,  viz.,  750/.,  would  fall  on  A.  B.'s  under- 
writers would  pay  6,000/.,  and  would  also  pay  three-fourths 
of  half  of  A.'s  damage,  or  3,750/.,  under  the  collision  clause ; 
and  against  this  they  would  likewise  be  entitled  by  subroga- 
tion to  receive  from  A.  3,000/.,  or  half  of  B.'s  damage.  The 
balance  of  the  half  of  A.'s  damage  (1,250/.)  would,  according 

(«)  Of.  The  London  S.B.  Ownen*      (1889),  24  Q.  B.  D.  82,  663  (C.  A.). 
Ins.  Co.  «.  The  Qrampian  S.S.  Go.  (t)  Ub%  supra, 

VOL.  II.  3  H 
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Sect.  798.    to  this  method  of  computation,  fall  on  B.  The  result  is 
that — 

A.'s  imderwriters  would  pay  .         .  £7,250 

A.  would  be  unprotected  for  .        .  750 
B/s  underwriters  would  pay  .  6,750 

B.  would  be  unprotected  for  .        .  1,250 

£16,000 


''Cross  Lia< 
bilities  ** 
Clause. 


What  is  a 
oollisionP 


794.  For  further  examples  of  how  the  principle  of  a  single 
liability  works  out  in  different  cases — showing,  too,  how 
settlements  are  complicated  by  limitations  of  liability,  and 
by  claims  of  cargo-owners  in  addition  to  those  of  ship — ^the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  in  Mr.  McArthur's  work, 
where  the  matter  is  dealt  with.  It  has  been  thought  neces- 
S6uy  thus  shortly  to  discuss  the  point  in  this  work,  especially 
in  view  of  a  clause  which  is  now  often  inserted  in  policies,  and 
is,  in  fact,  incorporated  with  the  Institute  Clauses — ^both  time 
and  voyage — providing  that,  unless  liability  is  limited, "  claims 
shall  be  settled  on  the  principle  of  cross-liabilities,  as  if  the 
owners  of  each  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the  owners 
of  the  other  of  such  vessels  such  one-half  or  other  proportion 
of  the  latter's  damages  as  may  have  been  properly  allowed  in 
ascertaining  the  balance  or  sum  payable  by  or  to  the  assured 
in  consequence  of  such  collision." 

795.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  collision 
clause  into  operation,  there  must  be  a  collision  between  the 
ship  insured  and  some  other  ship  or  vessel  (?i),  and  that  the 
only  damages  insured  against  are  (in  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  clause)  sums  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  latter  vessel 
in  consequence  thereof.  The  shipowner  is  therefore  not  pro- 
tected against  liability  due  to  his  vessel  running  into  a  dock- 
wall,  breakwater,  pontoon,  or  anything  that  is  not  another 


(m)  It  has  been  held,  however,  bj 
the  House  of  Lords  that  a  collision 
between  A.'s  tug  and  B.  is  a  colli- 


sion between  A.  and  B.  within  the 
meaning  of  the  R.  B.  C.  The  Niobe, 
[1891]A.  C.  401. 
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ship  (x) ;  nor,  even  where  there  has  been  a  collision  between  Sect.  795. 
his  ship  and  another  ship,  is  he  indemnified  in  respect  to  any 
damages  which  he  may  in  consequence  thereof  be  compelled 
to  pay  to  any  third  person  (t/).  But  when  there  has  once 
been  a  collision  within  the  meaning  of  th'e  clause,  he  is  pro- 
tected against  all  damages,  direct  or  consequential,  occasioned 
thereby,  which  the  owners  of  the  other  vessel  or  of  her  cargo 
may  be  entitled  to  recover  from  him.  If,  for  example,  in 
consequence  of  a  collision  between  vessels  A.  and  B.,  for 
which  A.  is  solely  to  blame,  B.  makes  payments  to  a  third 
party,  for  the  reimbursement  of  which  A.  is  responsible,  A. 
may,  under  this  clause,  include  these  payments  in  his  account 
against  his  underwriters.  Similarly,  if  in  consequence  of 
such  a  collision  B.  is  forced  ashore^  or  into  collision  w^ith  some 
other  body,  the  damages  thereby  occasioned  to  B.  and  payable 
by  A.  are  recoverable  imder  the  clause  by  A.  from  his  under- 
writers (2).    The  Institute  Clauses,  however,  contain  a  proviso, 


(z)  ThiB  risk  is,  however,  often 
expressly  indaded.  See  The  Munroe, 
[1893J  P.  248  ;  Union  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
V,  Borwick,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  279. 

(y)  This  liability  is,  howeyer, 
covered  by  the  Institute  Clause, 
which  provides  for  payments  made 
not  merely  to  the  owners  of  the 
other  ship  or  her  cargo,  but  "  to  any 
other  person  or  persons."  This  In- 
stitute Clause,  however,  did  not 
provide  for  the  case  of  two  vessels 
belonging  to  the  same  owner  coming 
into  ooUision.  In  such  a  case,  ship  A. 
having  been  damaged  by  ship  B. 
owing  to  the  fault  of  the  latter, 
though  entitled  to  recover  from  her 
own  underwriters  for  the  actual 
damage  sustained,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  recover  her  demurrage, 
because  the  common  owner  could 
not  sue  himself.  The  underwriter 
on  B.  therefore  escaped  liability, 
B.  not  having  had  to  pay  damag^es 
to  aay  third  person.  Cases  of  this 
nature    have    recently    been    met 

3 


by  the  Sister  Ship  Clause,  now 
one  of  the  Institute  Clauses,  which 
provides  that,  **  should  the  vessel 
hereby  insured  come  into  collision 
with  or  receive  salvage  services  from 
another  vessel  belonging  wholly  or  in 
part  to  the  same  owners,  or  under 
the  same  management,  the  assured 
shall  have  the  same  rights  under 
this  policy  as  they  would  have  were 
the  other  vessel  entirely  the  property 
of  owners  not  interested  in  the  vessel 
hereby  insured." 

(z)  For  further  instances,  see 
McArthur,  2nd  ed.  p.  322.  Where 
the  underwriters  were  only  liable 
to  reimburse  payments  made  by 
the  assured  "in  respect  of  injury  to 
such  other  ship  or  vessel  itself,"  it 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
reversing  Mathew,  J.,  that  the 
owners  of  vessel  D.,  which  was 
solely  to  blame  for  ainldng  vessel  V., 
were  not  entitled  to  recover  from 
their  underwriters  a  sum  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  the  owners 

m2 
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Beet.  795.  which  may  apply  to  oases  of  this  nature,  protecting  the  under- 
writers against  liabilities  "  for  removal  of  obstructions  under 
statutory  powers  (a),  for  injury  to  harbours,  wharves,  piers, 
stages,  and  similar  structures,  consequent  on  such  collision,  or 
in  respect  of  the  cargo  or  engagements  of  the  insured  vessel, 
or  for  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury." 


Limited  pro- 
iectioD  affor- 
ded bv  ooUi* 
Bion  clause. 


Methods  of 
securing  com- 
I>lete  proteo- 
tion. 


796.  From  the  above  discussion  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
running  down  clause  does  not  apply  to  every  collision  which 
may  occasion  damages  to  the  shipowner,  but  that  there  may 
frequently  be  heads  of  damage  which  are  totally  uninsured 
against ;  and  it  will  further  be  remembered  that  in  no  case 
does  it  purport  to  insure  against  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  damage  sustained.  Such  and  similar  liabilities,  formerly 
known  as  "  uninsurable,"  it  was  the  practice  and  the  policy  of 
English  underwriters  to  refuse  to  cover  (6),  with  the  object, 
apparently,  of  ensuring  that  the  shipowner  should  be  sub- 
stantially interested  in  securing  the  safety  of  his  vessel.  And 
this  practice  is  still  adhered  to  in  the  ordinary  Lloyd's  policies, 
and  in  those  of  the  principal  insurance  companies.  But  in 
more  recent  years,  in  view  of  the  increasing  value  of  the 
interests  exposed  to  risk  in  a  marine  adventure,  shipowners 
have  found  it  necessary  to  secure  for  themselves  further  pro- 
tection. .  Such  necessity  is,  no  doubt,  partly  accountable 
for  the  formation  and  development  of  certain  classes  of  the 
modem  clubs,  or  mutual  insurance  associations,  which  under- 
take special  risks  not  covered  by  ordinary  policies.  It  is 
sometimes  made  an  express  stipulation  by  the  rules  of 
clubs  of  this  class  that  vessels  entered  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
fully  insured  in  an  ordinary  policy  on  ship  with  the  running- 
down  clause  attached,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  protection  is 
afforded  except  in  respect  of  losses  which  are  not  covered  by 
such  a  policy.    In  recent  years  underwriters  have  by  degrees 


of  v.,  being  the  expenses  whioh  the 
owners  of  V.  had  been  compelled 
to  pay  River  Commissioners  for  re- 
moTing  the  wreck.  Burger  v.  In- 
demnity Mntoal  Mar.  Lib.  Co.,  [1900] 


2  Q.  B.  348. 

(a)  See  The  North  Britain,  [1894] 
P.  77 ;  Tatham  v.  Burr,  [1898]  A. 
C.  382. 

(&)  Qow,  244. 
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somewhat  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  insurances  (c),  and   Sect.  700. 
eventually  a  "  full  protection  policy  '^  was  introduced  by  cer-  <*FuU  protec- 
tain  Liverpool  insurance  companies,  "  which  was  in  effect  a        ^   y- 
Lloyd's  policy  on  the  hull  of  a  vessel  without  the  collision 
clause,  but  with  clauses  added  dealing  with  all  the  important 
liabilities  of  the  shipowner."     This  form  of  policy  goes  far 
towards  giving  shipowners  the  "  full  protection  "  which  they 
desire  ((5?). 

797.  Notwithstanding  the  large  business  now  done  by  the 
clubs,  and  the  introduction  of  full  protection  policies,  Lloyd's 
and  some  of  the  principal  companies  have,  nevertheless,  made 
attempts  to  keep  the  shipowner  uninsured  in  respect  of  some 
portion,  at  least,  of  his  risks  and  liabilities  by  the  insertion, 
for  instance,  of  a  clause  whereby  the  shipowner  is  made  to  Warranty  to 
warrant  that  he  remains  to  a  stipulated  extent  uninsured  else-  tiaUy  un"^" 
where.  A  breach  of  such  a  warranty  would,  of  course,  avoid  "^'^'^d- 
the  policy  in  toto.  A  question  has  arisen  in  our  Courts  as  to 
whether  this  warranty  is  broken  by  effecting  an  inBurance 
against  the  margin  of  liabilities  so  reserved  by  what  is  known 
as  an  '^  honour  policy "  which,  though  legally  void,  is  in 
practice  treated  as  binding.  This  question  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  Kennedy,  J.,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  left 
the  point  open  (e).  Another  similar  question  has  been  raised, 
as  to  whether  a  breach  of  the  warranty  is  committed  when 
a  shipowner  effects  a  further  vaHd  insurance  which  in  form 
undoubtedly  transgresses  the  stipulated  margin,  with  the 
object,  however,  not  of  securing  further  cover,  but  only  of 
protecting  himself  against  the  anticipated  insolvency  of  the 


un* 


{e)  JE.ff.,  a  "  fouT-fonrtliB "  run- 
ning-down olaose  has  in  a  few  oases 
been  agreed  to.    Gow,  254. 

{d)  See  Gk>w,  264,  of  which  work 
and  Mr.  Mc Arthur's  the  editors  haye 
made  frequent  use,  espeoially  in  the 
present  context.  To  these  the  reader 
is  referred  for  further  information. 

(e)  Boddiok  p.  Indemnity  Mutual 
Murine  Ins.  Ck>.,  Ltd.,  [1896]  1  Q.  B. 


836;  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  380;  ante,  a.  637. 
A  similar  point  has  frequently  been 
raised  in  America  on  fire  policies, 
where  it  has  been  generaUy  held  that 
such  a  warranty  is  not  broken  unless 
the  subsequent  insurance  is  valid. 
See  Hubbard  v.  Hartford  Fire  Ins. 
Ck>.  (1871),  33  Iowa,  325,  and  oases 
there  cited ;  Thomas  v.  Builders'  Fire 
Ins.  Co.  (1875),  119  Mass.  121. 
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Sect.  707.  origmal  underwriters.  It  was  decided  by  Mathew,  J.,  that 
under  suoh  circumstances  an  owner  is  justified  in  taking  out 
•  additional  policies,  and  commits  no  breach  of  his  warranty  by 
so  doing  (/).  The  policy  valuation  is  binding  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  warranty.  Where,  therefore,  a  vessel  was 
valued  in  the  policy  at  3,750/.,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
assured  should  keep  one-fifth  insured,  the  shipowner  was  not 
allowed  to  prove  that  her  real  value  was  5,000/.,  and  that  not 
having  insured  beyond  4,000/.  he  had  committed  no  breach 
of  his  undertaking  (g). 

Effect  of  798.  It  is  an  established  principle  in  this  country  that, 

the  assured  or  Supposing  the  vessel,  crew  and  equipments  to  have  been 
w>i**^J^  originally  sufficient,  and  a  captain  to  have  been  provided  of 
ship  is  sea-  competent  skill,  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  any  loss  proxi- 
prope^y"  mately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against,  although  it  may 
SeotSset^the  ^*^®  ^^^  remotely  occasioned  by  the  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct (not  amounting  to  barratry)  of  the  captain  or  crew, 
whether  such  negligence  or  misconduct  consist  in  omitting 
some  act  which  ought  to  be  done,  or  doing  an  act  which 
S^nst**™^  ought  not  to  be  done,  in  the  course  of  the  navigation  (A), 
though  re-       The  law  is  the  same  in  the  United  States  (t). 

led  by  the       A  Bussian  ship,  which  was  seaworthy  at  the  outset  of  the 


nnderwriter 
will  be  liable 
for  aU  loss 
proximately 
caused  by 
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crew. 


the  ^^^  or  ™^>  ^^  compelled  to  winter  in  a  port  in  the  Gfulf  of 
Finland  under  the  charge  of  the  mate,  and  was,  owing  to  his 
negligence  in  not  extinguishing  a  fire  which  he  had  lighted 
in  her  cabin,  burnt  while  he  was  absent  on  board  another 
vessel :  the  Court  held  that,  as  the  loss  of  the  ship  was  proxi- 
mately caused  by  fire  (one  of  the  perils  insured  against)  the 


(/)  General  Ins.  Go.  of  Trieste  v. 
Gory,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  335. 

(ff)  Muirhead  v.  Forth  and  North 
Sea,  &o.  Assoc.,  [1894]  A.  G.  at 
p.  79. 

(A)  Busk  V,  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Go. 
(1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  72;  Walker  r. 
Maitland  (1821),  5  B.  &  Aid.  171 ; 
Bishop  V,  Pentland  (1827),  7  B.  &  Gr. 
219  ;    Holdsworth  r.  Wise  (1828), 


ibid,  794;  Shore  r.  Bentall  (1828), 
ibid.  798 ;  PhiUips  r.  Headlam  (1831), 
2  B.  &  Ad.  380;  Dixon  v.  Sadler 
(1839),  5  M.  &  W.  405  ;  8  M.  &  W. 
895 ;  Redman  v.  Wilson  (1845),  14 
M.  &  W.  476 ;  Trinder  &  Go.  v. 
Thames  &  Mersey  Mar.  Ins.  Go., 
[1898]  2  Q.  B.  114. 

(f)  See  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1049;   3 
Keat,  Gom.  304,  306. 
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underwriters  were  liable,  though  it  was  remotely  oocasioiied    Sect.  798. 
by  the  negligence  of  the  mate  (k). 

The  Court  oame  to  the  same  conolusion  in  a  case  where 
sugars  were  lost  in  the  course  of  being  conveyed  from  the 
ship  to  the  shore,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  West  Indian 
trade,  in  a  sloop  adequately  manned  for  the  purpose,  which 
was  drifted  on  the  rooks  in  consequence  of  the  seamen  in 
charge  of  her  all  going  to  sleep,  in  gross  neglect  of  their 
duty(0. 

A  ship,  which  was  obliged,  owing  to  her  being  a  sharp- 
built  yessel,  to  be  lashed  to  a  harbour  pier,  fell  over  when  the 
tide  left  her,  and  was  stove  in  and  stranded  in  consequence  of 
the  gross  negligence  of  the  mate  in  not  procuring  a  rope  of 
sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose :  the  Court,  on  the  same 
principle,  held  the  underwriters  liable  {m). 

A  ship  insured  on  an  entire  voyage  out  and  home,  having 
been  seaworthy  at  the  outset,  was  lost  on  her  passage  home 
by  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  the  underwriters  were  held  not  to  be 
discharged  by  the  captain's  negligence  and  misconduct  in 
sailing  with  her  on  this  homeward  passage  in  such  a  state  of 
leakiness  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  pumped  out  by  the  crew  every 
two  hours  (w). 

The  master  of  a  vessel  which  had  sailed  from  Botterdam 
to  Simderland  in  a  seaworthy  state,  on  her  arriving  off  a 
point  about  four  miles  from  Sunderland,  negligently  and  im- 
properly (but  not  barratrously)  heaved  overboard  so  much 
of  her  ballast  that  the  vessel  was  by  a  sudden  squall  driven 
on  her  beam  ends,  simk  and  totally  lost:  the  Court  held 
that,  as  this  loss  was  proximately  caused  by  the  perils  of 
the  seas,  the  assured  might  recover,  though  it  was  remotely 
occasioned  by  the  improper  act  of  the  master  (o). 


(k)  Bosk  V,  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.  Co.  (n)  Holdsworth  t^.  Wise  (1828),  7 

(1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  72.  B.  &  Cr.  794  ;  Shoretr.  BentaU  (1828), 

(/)  Walker  v.  MaiUand  (1821),  5  ibid.  798,  in  notis. 

B.  &  Aid.  171.  (o)  Dixon  v.  Sadler  (1839),  6  M.  ft 

(m)  Bishop  v.  Pentiiand  (1827),  7  W.  406 ;  affirmed  (in  eiror),  8  M.  & 

B.  &  Cr.  219.  W.  896. 
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Sect.  708.  A  ship  engaged  in  the  Afrioan  teak  trade,  and  insured  on 
a  voyage  out  and  home,  had  been  seaworthy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk,  but  at  Sierra  Leone  had  been  so 
unBkilfuUy  loaded  by  the  native  lumpew  that  on  commenoing 
her  voyage  home  she  was  found  unable  to  keep  the  sea,  and 
was  run  ashore  in  order  to  prevent  her  sinking  in  the  Sierra 
Leone  river:  the  Court,  upon  the  same  principle  as  in 
previous  decisions,  held  the  underwriters  liable  for  this 
loss  (p). 

So,  too,  damage  to  cargo  by  sea-water  occasioned,  whilst 
the  vessel  was  loading  in  port,  by  the  negligence  of  the  crew 
in  leaving  open  some  cocks  or  valves  in  the  machinery  was 
held  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  insured  against,  and  to  be  recover- 
able from  underwriters  notwithstanding  such  negligence  (q). 

799.  This  current  of    authorities  firmly  establishes  the 

doctrine  as  stated  in  the  outset ;  and  any  dicta  of  the  Judges 

in  earlier  cases  which  are  opposed  to  it  must,  therefore,  be 

considered  as  overruled  (r). 

And  negU-  It  has  been  established  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court 

genoe,  even  of  .,  .      . 

the  aasnred  of  Appeal  {s)  that,  even  where  the  peril  occasioning  the  loss 
notpreolude  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^®  negligence  of  the  assured  themselves, 
reoovarT  ^®  imderwriter  will  not,  on  account  of  such  negligence,  be 
relieved  from  liability.  The  action  was  brought  by  the 
owners  of  the  "  Gainsborough "  for  a  total  loss  of  freight. 
The  loss  of  freight  was  due  to  a  stranding ;  the  stranding 
was  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  master.  The  master  was 
also  a  part-owner;  and  the  main  question  in  the  case  was 
whether  or  not  his  claim  was  barred  by  his  own  negligence. 
It  was  held  that  there  was  no  warranty  by  a  part-owner  that 
he  would  not  personally  be  guilty  of  negligent  navigation 

{p)  Tjj^miLn  V,  Wilson  (1846),  14  (r)  Such  as  the  jadgment  of  Lord 

H.  &  W.  476.    See  also  Hodgson  v.  Kenyon  in  BuUer  v.  Eisher  (1802),  3 

Maloohn  (1806),  2  B.  &  P.  N.  B.  Esp.  67,  and  of  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  in 

836;Gamxthers9.Sydebotham(1815),  Hodgson  r.  Maloohn  (1806),  2  B.  & 

4  M.  &  S.  77.  P.  N.  R.  336. 

{q)  Davidson  v,  Bnmand  (1868),  («)  Trinder  &  Co.  v.  Thames  & 

li,  B.  4  0.  P.  117.  Mersey  Co.,  [1898J  2  Q.  B,  114, 
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during  the  voyage  covered  by  the  policy,  and  that  nothing    Sect.  790. 

short  of  dolm  or  wilful  misconduct  would  disqualify  him 

from  recovering.      "  The  risk  undertaken  by  an  underwriter 

upon  a  policy  covering  perils  of  the  sea,"  said  A.  L.  Smith, 

L.  J.,   ^^is  that  if    the  subject-matter  insured  is  lost  or 

damaged  immediately  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  he  will  be 

responsible,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  matters  not  if  the  loss 

or  damage  is  remotely  caused  by  the  negligent  navigation 

of  the  captain  or  crew,  or  of  the  assured  himself,  always 

assuming  that  the  loss  is  not  occasioned  by  the  wilful  act  of 

the  assured"  {t). 

Of  course,  if  it  can  be  shown,  in  the  case  of  a  voyage  u  the  master^ 
poKcy,  that  the  master  when  appointed  was  whoUy  incom-  ^'^orijii^: 
petent  (w),  that  the'  crew  were  insufficient  (a?),  or  the  ship  in  ^7  deficient, 

r  \  /^  \  /^  r         this  IB  matter 

any  way  unseaworthy  at  the  outset  of  the  risk,  this  is  matter  of  defenoe 
of  defence,  of  which  the  underwriters  may  avail  themselves  of  unaea- 
under  a  plea  of  unseaworthiness.  worthineaa. 

Even  und^r  a  time  policy,  though  it  is  established  law  that  Loss  cansed 
there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  it  has  been  sending  the 
held,   since  the  decision  to  that   effect  in   the  House  of  ^d  k^^^ 
Lords  (y),  that  a  plea  to  a  declaration  on  a  time  policy,  that  ^®^*^®'t*v 
the  vessel  was  wrongfully  and  wilfully  sent  to  sea  unsea-  is  a  defence 
worthy,  and  kept  there  imseaworthy  and  without  a  proper  time  policy, 
master  and  crew,  whereby  she  was  lost,  is  a  bar  to  the 
action  (2),  and  it  is  always  open  to  the  underwriter  to  show 
that  the  loss  arose,  not  from  any  peril  insured  against,  but 
directly  owing  to  the  imseaworthy  condition  in  which  the 
vessel  sailed  (a). 

800.  So,  too,  where  the  loss  is  not  proximately  caused  by  Where  the 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  but  is  directly  referable  to  the  negli-  ^^^teiy 

{t)  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  at  p.  124.  (y)  Gibson r.  Small  (1854),  4  H.  L. 

Cas.  363. 

(»)  Tait  i-.  Levi  (1811),  14  Easl^  ^^^  Thompaon  ..  Hopper  (1866),  6 

481  ;    Bee  alao  Gregson   *    GUbert  j.  ^  ^   ^^.^   gg^     p,  Dudgeon  v. 

(1783),  3  DougL  232 ;  Park  on  Ina.  p^b„ke  (1877),  2  App.  Caa.  284. 

^^^*  (a)  Xlawoua  v.  Sarafleld  (1866),  6 

(x)  Forahav  v.  Ohabett  (1821),  3  E.  &  B.  192 ;  Ballantyne  v.  Mae- 

Brod.  *  B.  158.  kinnon,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  466. 
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Sect.  800. 

caused  by 
perils  of  the 
sea,  but  is 
directly  refer- 
able to  the 
negligeno^  or 
misconduct 
(not  amount- 
ing to 
barratry)  of 
the  agents  of 
the  assured, 
the  under- 
writer will  be 
discharged 
from  his 
liability. 


Loss  directly 
referable  to 
the  acts  or 
negligence  of 
the  assured 
himself  is  not 
at  the  risk  of 


gence  or  misoonduct  of  the  master  or  other  agents  of  the 
assured,  not  amounting  to  barratry,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  underwriters  would  be  thereby  discharged. 

Thus — to  take  a  case  recorded  by  Emerigon  as  having 
actually  occurred  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  great  plague 
of  Marseilles  in  1720 — where  the  master  of  a  ship,  part  of 
whose  crew  had  died  of  the  plague  on  the  voyage,  sailed  into 
that  city  with  a  false  bill  of  health,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  ship  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  this  misconduct  was  held  to 
discharge  the  underwriters  (b). 

The  following  English  case  seems  to  have  proceeded  on 
the  same  ground : — ^A  ship  having  been  driven  ashore  near 
the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas  (West  Indies)  was  afterwards  got 
off  very  little  injured,  and  might  have  been  repaired  but  for 
the  negligence  of  the  agents  of  the  assured  in  the  island,  who 
allowed  her  to  be  condemned  and  broken  up  after  two  very 
hasty  and  imperfect  surveys ;  Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jury 
that  the  underwriters  would  not  be  liable  for  the  total  loss 
by  condemnation  and  sale,  if,  in  their  opinion,  such  loss  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
agents  of  the  assured  (c). 

801.  And,  d  fortian,  where  the  loss  is  not  proximately 
caused  by  a  peril  insured  against,  but  is  directly  referable  to 
the  act  of  the  assured  himself,  the  underwriter  will  not  be 
liable  (<3?). 


(b)  1  Emerig^,  c.  xii.  s.  13,  p. 
429. 

(c)  Tanner  v,  Bennett  (1826),  Ryan 
&  Mood.  182.  See,  as  to  the  S.  P., 
Bradford  v.  Levy  (1826),  2  0.  &  P. 

137. 

{d)  BeU  V,  Carstairs  (1811),  14 
East,  374,  has  been  cited  in  support 
of  this  obvions  proposition.  The 
facts  in  that  case  were  that  a  neutral 
American  ship  was  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  was  after- 
wards with  her  carg^  condemned 
by  a  French  Court  as  prize,  upon 
the  express  ground  that   the  ship 


was  not  furnished  with  the  docu- 
ments which,  according  to  the  treaty 
between  France  and  the  United 
States,  were  necessary  to  prove  her 
American  nationality.  The  plain- 
tiffs, who  owned  ship,  freight  and 
oargfo,  thereupon  brought  an  action 
on  English  policies  of  insurance, 
averring  a  loss  by  capture.  The 
principal  arguments  used  on  behalf 
of  the  underwriter  were,  firstly,  that 
there  was  an  implied  warranty  in 
every  policy  that  a  vessel  should  be 
properly  documented,  and  secondly, 
that  the  loss  was  due  to  the  negli- 
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So,  too,  it  has  been  held  that  an  assured  cannot,  by  forcing    Sect.  801. 
a  sale  at  a  port  of  refuge  of  a  cargo  which  is  partly  damaged,  the  under- 

writen. 


genoe  of  the  owners  in  failing  to 
supply  proper  documents.  Effect 
was  g^ven  in  some  way  to  the  latter 
contention,  and  the  case  was  decided 
in  fayour  of  the  underwriter,  but  it 
is  not  dear  precisely  on  what  ground. 
There  are  expressions  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  delivered  by  Lord 
EUenborough  which  suggest  that 
the  ratio  decidendi  of  the  case  was 
that  the  loss  was  due  to  the  con- 
demnation, and  not  the  capture, 
of  the  vessel,  and  that  neither  the 
condemnation  itself,  nor  its  cause 
(i. «.,  the  want  of  necessary  docu- 
ments}, was  a  peril  insured  against. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Court 
simply  considered  that  the  assured 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  recover 
for  a  loss  occasioned  by  his  own 
negligence,  whether  due  to  a  peril 
insured  against  or  not.  It  is  other- 
wise difficult  to  understand  the  care 
taken  to  distinguish  the  case  from 
Dawson  v.  Atty  a806),  7  East,  367, 
where,  under  similar  circumstances, 
a  loss  of  cargo  was  held  to  be  a  loss 
by  capture,  and  the  cargo- owner, 
.having  no  duty  to  supply  docu- 
ments, and  so  having  been  guilty  of 
no  negligence  or  breach  of  duty  in 
not  supplying  them,  was  allowed  to 
recover.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  if  the  case  turned 
on  the  negligence  of  the  assured,  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Trinder  &  Co.  v.  Thames  &  Mersey 
Marine  Ins.  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B. 
114. 

The  foUowing  passage,  dted  from 
the  judgement  of  Collins,  L.  J.,  in 
the  latter  case  (at  p.  128),  shows  the 
views  taken  in  earlier  editions  of  this 
work,  as  well  as  those  of  other  au- 
thorities : — 

"The  oases  based  on  the  absence 


of  documents  may  be  rested  on  two 
grounds,  assuming  that  the  act  of 
the  assured  fell  short  of  dolus,  which 
is  not  clear — (a)  That  in  the  ca.se  of 
insurance  against  capture  there  is 
an  implied  contract  that  the  ship 
shall  be  properly  documented.     It 
is  put  on  this  ground  by  Phillips, 
s.  746,  andby  Amould,  p.  668, 6th  ed. 
(b)  That  capture  insured   ag^ainst, 
being  not  the  mere  detention  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection  of  documents, 
but  the  taking  *  with  intent  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  all  dominion  or 
right  of    property  over    the  thing 
taken'    (Amould,  p.    748,  6th  ed., 
citing  Emerigon,  p.  428),  *  the  want 
of  documents  may  be  regarded  as 
the  proximate  cause  of    the  loss.' 
Willes,  J.,  in  Thompson  v.  Hopper, 
explains  these  cases  on  this  ground. 
Beferring  to  Bell  v,   Carstairs,   he 
says : — '  The  loss  was  the  immediate 
and    direct  result  of    the  want  of 
proper  papers,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  by  the  law 
which  authorized  its  capture,  if  not 
by  the  g^eral  maritime  law  (see 
Roccus),  to  be  provided  with  those 
papers,  and  the  want  of  them  was 
the  direct,  immediate  and  only  cause 
of  the  loss.*" 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
weighty  expressions  of  opinion,  the 
editors  venture  to  submit  that  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  following  the 
fine  distinction  between  loss  by  cap- 
ture and  loss  by  condemnation.  As 
^poon  as  the  vessel  was  captured  by 
the  privateer,  it  is  submitted  that 
there  was  a  total  loss  by  capture. 
The  subsequent  condenmation  did 
not  constitute  a  total  loss,  but  only 
transformed  what  was  already  a 
total  loss  constructively  into  a  total 
loss  in  respect  of  which  no  notice  of 
abandonment  need  be  given.    It  is 
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Goods  caxried 
on  deck. 


Sect.  801.  thereby  convert  it  into  a  total  loss  under  a  policy  which  is 
"free  from  average'*  («).  And,  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
underwriter  Ib  not  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  bad  stow- 
age (/). 

In  accordance  with  a  well-recognised  usage,  the  loss  of 
goods  carried  on  deck,  that  being  considered  an  improper  and 
unsafe  place  to  carry  them,  is  not  recoverable  under  a  general 
policy  on  goods,  unless  they  are  so  carried  by  virtue  of  a 
general  usage  of  trade,  with  which  the  underwriter  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  familiar  (</).  In  practice,  they  are 
often  expressly  covered  by  what  is  known  as  an  "in  and 


''In  and 
OTer"  danse. 


over  "  clause. 


Statutory 
limitation  of 
owner's 


802.  The    extent   of    the  shipowner's    responsibility  for 

damage  caused  to  goods,  or  to  another  ship,  by  the  acts  of  the 

^*  master  or  mariners  is,  under  the  common  law  of  England, 

limited  only  by  the  full  amount  of  the  loss  or  damage  sus* 

tained(A). 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  shipping  interest,  our  legis- 


also  to  be  noticed  that  the  passage 
cited  by  Collins,  L.  J.,  from  the  5th 
edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  2nd 
edition  (p.  832,  see  this  edition,  p. 
829)  made  subject  to  the  qualification 
that  an  intent  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  his  rights  of  property,  though 
necessary  to  constitute  a  *'  capture  *' 
proper,  was  not  requisite  to  consti- 
tute a  '*  taking  at  sea." 

In  this  context  there  were  cited  in 
former  editions  of  this  work  (2nd  ed. 
p.  798  ;  6th  ed.  p.  732)  the  two 
convoy  cases  of  Carstairs  r.  Allnutt 
(1813),  3  Camp.  497,  and  Metcalfe 
V,  Parry  (1814),  4  Camp.  123,  as 
illustrating  the  principle  that  an 
underwriter  is  discharge  whenever 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  loss  was  in 
in  any  way  brought  about  by  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  to  which  the  as- 
sured was  privy.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  cases  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  such  principle.     The 


only  point  discussed  was  whether  or 
not  there  had  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances been  an  infring^emeot  of 
the  Convoy  Acts.  If  there  had,  aod 
the  assured  was  privy  thereto,  the 
policy  was  by  the  express  provisions 
of  the  Acts— and  apart  from  any 
principle  at  present  under  considera- 
tion— ipto  facto  avoided.  See  38 
Geo.  3,  c.  76 ;  43  Geo.  3,  c.  67. 

(e)  Meyer  v,  BaUi  (1876),  1  C.  P.  D. 
368. 

(/)  See  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  ss.  2,  4, 
6.  Bad  stowage  is  expressly  ex- 
cepted, even  in  a  "full  protection 
policy." 

(y)  Ross  V,  Thwaite  (1776),  1  Park, 
Ins.  23 ;  Backhouse  v.  Ripley  (1802), 
ibid.  24;  Da  Costa  «.  Edmunds  (1815), 
4  Camp.  142  ;  Gould  v.  Oliver  (1837), 
4  Bing.  N.  C.  134 ;  MUwaid  v.  Hib- 
bert  (1842),  3  Q.  B.  120. 

(A)  Maclachlan  on  Shipping,  121 
0t  Mq, 
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lature  has  at  difEerent  times  passed  various  Acts  in  order  to    Sect.  802. 
limit  this  responsibility  (i).       The  Act  at  present  in  force 
is  the    Merchant    Shipping  Act,   1894,  which  provides  as 
follows : — 

The  owner  of  a  British  sea-going  ship  or  anj  share 
therein  shall  not  be  liable  to  make  good  to  any  extent  what- 
ever any  loss  or  damage  happening  without  his  actual  fault 
or  privity  in  the  following  cases,  namely : — 

(1.)  Where  any  goods,  merchandise  or  other  things  what- 
soever taken  in  or  put  on  board  his  ship  are  lost  or 
damaged  by  reason  of  fire  on  board  the  ship ;  or 
(2.)  Where  any  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  watches,  jewels  or 
precious  stones  taken  in  or  put  on  board  his  ship,  the 
true  nature  and  value  of  which  have  not  at  the  time 
of  shipment  been  declared  by  the  owner  or  shipper 
thereof  to  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship  in  the 
bills  of  lading  or  otherwise  in  writing,  are  lost  or 
damaged  by  reason  of  any  robbery,  embezzlement, 
making  away  with  or  secreting  thereof  {k). 
And  by  sect.  503  of  the  same  (/)  Act :  The  owners  of  a 
ship,  British  or  foreign,  shall  not,  where  all  or  any  of  the 
following  occurrences  take  place  without  their  actual  fault  or 
privity  (that  is  to  say), 

(a)  Where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  to 

any  person  being  carried  in  the  ship ; 

(b)  Where  any  damage  or  loss  is  caused  to  any  goods, 

merchandise,  or  other  things  whatsoever  on  board 
the  ship; 


(«)  As  to  the  motiyes  of  the  legis- 
lature, see  the  preamble  of  7  Geo.  2, 
o.  16 ;  the  remarks  of  Lord  Tenter- 
den  in  Oale  v.  Lanrie  (1826),  5  B.  & 
Gr.  163  ;  and  of  Parke,  B.,  in  Brown 
V.  Wilkinson  (1847),  16  L.  J.  Exoh. 
36. 

{k)  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
8.  502. 

(Q  This  section  has  very  recently 


been  extended  and  applied  to  all 
cases  where  (without  the  actual 
fault  or  privity  of  the  owners)  any 
loss  or  damage  is  caused  to  property 
or  rights  of  any  kind,  whether  on 
land  or  on  water,  or  whether  fixed 
or  moveable,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
proper nayigation  or  management  of 
the  ship.  Merchant  Shipping  (Lia- 
bility of  Shipowners  and  Others) 
Act,  1900. 
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Sect.  80g.        (o)  Where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  to 

any  person  carried  in  any  other  vessel  by  reason  of 
the  improper  navigation  of  the  ship ; 
(d)  Where  any  loss  or  damage  is  catised  to  any  other 
vessel,  or  to  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things 
whatsoever  on  board  any  other  vessel  by  reason  of 
the  improper  navigation  of  the  ship, 
be  liable  to  damages  beyond  the  following  amounts  (that  is 
to  say) :  (i.)  In  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury, 
either  alone  or  together  with  loss  of  or  damage  to  vessels, 
goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things,  to  an  aggregate  amount 
not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds  for  each  ton  of  their   ship's 
tonnage ;  and  (ii.)  in  respect  of  loss  of  or  damage  to  vessels, 
goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things,  whether  there  be  in 
addition  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  or  not,  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  eight  pounds  for  each  ton  of  their 
ship's  tonnage ;  and  then  follow  provisions  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  British  and  foreign. 

These  important  provisions,  cited  from  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  1894,  are  held  to  limit  claims  made  by  owners  of 
foreign  as  well  as  British  ships,  and  to  apply  to  occurrences 
happening  outside  of  British  jurisdiction  (w). 

Sect.  506  of  the  same  Act  provides  for  the  legality  of 
insurance  against  the  happening  without  the  owner's  actual 
fault  or  privity  of  any  of  the  events  in  respect  of  which  their 
liability  is  so  limited,  and  such  insurances  are  specially 
exempted  from  the  requirements  of  the  Stamp  Act(»). 
They  have  given  rise  to  the  Shipowners'  Protection  Associa- 
tions or  Clubs. 

Loss  by  the         803.  There  are  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  loss  may  be 

government     occasioned  by  the  public  authoritative  acts  of  the  govem- 

oftheassuzed.  j^qj^^  Qf  the  assured:  those,  viz.,  in  which  the  assured  and 

underwriter  are  both  subjects  of  the  same  state,  and  those 

in  which  they  are  subjects  of  different  states. 


InsuranoeB 
under  the 
Merchant 
Shipping 
Act. 


(m)  The  Amalia  (1868),  32  L.  J. 
Adm.  191. 


(»)    Stamp    Aot,     1891,    s.     93, 
snb-s.  (i). 
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In  the  former  clasB  of  oases  it  may  now  be  taken  as  settled    Sect.  803. 
law  that  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  all  loss  occasioned  by 
the  public  acts  of  the  home  government  in  detainuig,  arrest- 
ing or  laying  an  embargo  on  the  ship  either  in  the  home  or 
a  foreign  port  (o). 

In  the  latter  class  the  nature  of  the  conclusion  justified  by 
law  will  differ  according  as  there  is  war  or  peace  between 
the  two  powers.  We  have  already  seen  that  an  insurance 
on  enemy's  property  is  illegal  (p) ;  we  may  add  that  a  policy, 
legal  when  made,  may  become  invalid  by  what  is  tantamount 
to  a  dedaration  of  hostilities  between  the  government  of  the 
assured  and  that  of  the  insurer  (q). 

And  even  as  regards  time  of  peace,  the  principle  was  laid 
down,  and  for  a  long  time  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  Lord 
Ellenborough,  ^Hhat  in  all  questions  arising  between  the 
subjects  of  different  states,  each  is  a  party  to  the  public 
authoritative  acts  of  his  own  government;  and  on  that 
account  a  foreign  sub j  ect  is  as  much  incapacitated  from  making 
the  consequences  of  an  act  of  his  own  state  the  foundation  of 
a  claim  to  indemnity  upon  a  British  subject  in  a  British 
court  of  justice  as  he  would  be  if  such  act  had  been  done 
immediately  and  individually  by  such  foreign  subject  him- 
self "  (r).  And,  applying  this  principle  in  a  case  that  came 
before  him,  where  an  embargo  had  been  laid  upon  native 
shipping  during  a  time  of  peace,  and  in  no  hostile  spirit  to 
any  foreign  power.  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  the  assured 
must  be  identified  with  his  government  and  the  underwriter 
therefore  discharged  («). 

No  little  confusion  followed  this  generalization  of  a  very- 
restricted  rule  {t).     The  right  rule  of  law  was  declared  by, 

(o)  Page  ^-  Thompson  (1804),  at  As  to  what  oonstitutes  an  outbreak 

N.   P.,  I^ark,   Ins.    175;    Gfreen  v,  of  hostilities,  see  Driefontein,  &c.  r. 

Young  (1702),  2  Lord  Baym.  840 ;  Janson,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  339,  at  pre- 

S.  C,  2  Salk.  444  ;  see  alHO  the  dieta  sent  under  appeal. 

of   Lord  Alvanlejr    in  Touteng   t^.  (r)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Ck)n- 

Hubbaid  (1802),  3  B.  &  P.  302;  8  way  v.  Gray  (1809),  10  East,  646. 

Kent,  Com.  291.  (»)    Conway  v.   Gray  (1809),    10 

ip)  Ante,  8.  753.  East,  536 ;  Conway  t*.  Forbes  (1809), 

{q)  Touteng  v.  Hubbard  (1802),  3  ibid,;  Mauri  i;.  Shedden  (1809},  ibid. 

B.  &  P.  291 ;  Aubert «.  Gray  (1862),  {t)  Mennett  «.  Bonham  (1812),  16. 

3  B.  &  8.  163 ;   32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  60.  Eaat,  477 ;  Flindt  v.  Crokatt  (1812), 
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Sect.  808.  a  Court  of  Error  in  Bazett  «?.  Meyer  (u),  and  would  have 
rested  there  but  for  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  Innes  (x).  The 
question  was  again  raised  in  more  recent  times,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  affirming  that  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  that  the 
assured  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  acts  of  his  own 
government  unless  the  existence  of  hostilities  between  it  and 
the  government  of  the  insurer  renders  any  such  contract  of 
indemnity  incompatible  with  that  highest  law — ^the  mlus 
populi — ^under  the  insurer's  government  (y). 

In  the  United  In  the  United  States  the  whole  question  has  come  before 
the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  has  there 
been  held,  agreeably  to  the  declared  principle  of  the  decisions 
by  the  English  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Bazett  v.  Meyer  and 
Aubert  v.  Gh:a,y,  that  a  subject  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  party 
to  the  peaceful  acts  of  his  own  government,  so  as  thereby  to 
deprive  him  of  remedy  on  a  policy  effected  with  foreign 
underwriters  in  respect  of  losses  caused  by  such  acts  (z). 

Loss  of  804.  In  the  law  maritime  received  on  the  Continent  of 

inteMiotionof  Europe,,  the  compulsory  abandonment  of  the  voyage,  ooca- 
blod^eor^'  sioncd  by  the  interdiction  of  commerce  with  the  port  of 
embargo.  destination  after  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  or  by  its 
▼oya^e  is  not  hostile  occupation,  embargo,  or  blockade,  is  considered  to  be  a 
b5rEnSIh^  risk  covcrcd  by  the  policy,  and  recoverable  either  as  caused  by 
policies  in  the  «  a  restraint  of  princes,"  or  under  the  words  "  compulsory 

common  form.     •  *  ,• 

change  of  voyage. 

In  this  country,  however,  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided, 
and  must  now  be  taken  as  clear  insurance  law,  that  neither 
interdiction  of  trade  at  the  port  of  destination  after  risk  com- 
menced, nor  interception  of  the  voyage  by  blockade,  or  by  the 
imminent  and  palpable  danger  of  capture  or  seizure,  amounts 

ibid.  522  ;    Flindt  v,  Scott  (1812),  Ix)  4  B.  &  Aid.  423. 

ibid.  625  ;  Simeon  v.  Bazett  (1813),  ^  W  Aubert  v.  Gray  (1862),  3  B.  & 

2  M.  &  S.  94;  CampbeU  v.  Innes  S^  163,  169  ;  32  L.J.  Q.  B.  60.   See 

^  ju..  «,  »    ^^ ,  v/fM*.^  «*  «B  Dnefontem,  &0.  f>.  Janson.  1*^  «i;»rfl. 

(1821),  4  B.  &  Aid  423  ^  OoeanIn8.0o.r.Franois(1828), 

(«)  5  Taunt.  824,  829 ;  and  see  2  Wend.  S.  C.  B.  64,  cited  8  Kent, 
Bindt  V.  Soott  (1812),  ibid.  674.  Com.  292. 
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to  a  risk  for  which  EngKsh  underwriters  are  answerable    Sect.  804. 
imder  the  common  form  of  policy,  either  as  an  "  arrest, 
restraint,  and  detention,"  or  in  any  other  way  whatever  (a). 

The  principle  on  which  these  decisions  rest  is  the  maxim 
Causa proxitna  non  remota  spedatiir :  "the  cause  of  loss  must 
be  a  peril  acting  upon  the  subject  insured,  immediately  and 
not  oircuitously ; "  as  is  held  to  be  the  case  where  the  loss 
arises  from  the  ship's  being  prevented  from  completing  her 
voyage  by  the  impossibility  of  entering  her  port  of  destina- 
tion without  being  captured. 

•  805.  A  cargo  of  pilchards  was  insured  "  free  of  average,"  Loss  of 
by  an  English  ship  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  to  Naples,  fear^of  ^ 
On  her  voyage,  while  sailing  under  convoy,  intelligence  was  confisoation. 
received  that  all  the  ports  of  Naples  were  shut  against 
English  vessels ;  upon  which  the  commodore  of  the  convoy 
ordered  this  ship,  amongst  others,  into  Port  Mahon,  in 
Minorca,  where  her  cargo  was  surveyed  and  sold  for  a  very 
small  sum.  The  assured,  who  had  abandoned,  claimed  a 
total  loss;  but  Lord  Alvanley  held  that  the  underwriters 
were  not  liable,  on  the  groimd  that  "where  undervvriters 
have  insured  against  capture  and  restraint  of  princes,  and  the 
captain,  learning  that  if  he  enter  the  port  of  his  destination 
the  vessel  will  be  lost  by  confiscation,  avoids  that  port, 
whereby  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  defeated — such  circum- 
stances do  not  amoimt  to  a  peril  operating  the  total  destruction 
of  the  thing  insured." 

"  The  doctrine  (that  the  assured  might  abandon  in  respect 
of  a  loss  of  voyage)  is  only  applicable,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  to  cases  in  which  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  a  peril  insured 
against ;  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  be  a  peril  acting 
upon  the  subject  insured  immediately,  and  not  circuitously  as 
in  the  present  case"  (b), 

(a)  HadkbiBon  V.  Robinflon  (1803),  11  East,  22;  2  Camp.  69;  Forster 

8  B.  &  P.  388;  Lubbook  t^.  Bow-  v.  ChriBtae  (1809),  11  East,  206. 

oroft  (1808),  6  Esp.  60  ;   Blacken-  {h)  Hadkinson  r.  Robinson  (1803), 

hagen  9,  London  Ass.  Co.  (1808),  1  3  B.  &  P.  388.    See  also  McSwinej 

Camp.  464 ;  Parkin  v,  Tumo  (1809),  v.  The  Boy.  Exoh.  Ass.  Co.  (I860), 

VOL.  II,  3  N 
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Sect.  806.        806.  This  decision  has  been  implicitly  followed  by  the 
Loss  of  English  Courts  in  all  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

yoyage  by 

blockade,  fear      Thus,  where,  in  an  insurance  on  goods  bound  to  Messina, 

of  capture)  ... 

&0.  the  ship  having  arrived  at  Port  Mahon  found  that  Messina 

was  in  the  hands  of  or  blockaded  by  the  French,  and  the 
assured  on  goods  consequently  gave  notice  of  abandonment, 
and  went  for  a  total  loss — ^Lord  Ellenborough,  on  the  above 
grounds,  held  that  he  could  not  recover  (c). 

So,  where  under  a  policy  on  goods  from  London  to  Revel, 
the  ship,  which  had  passed  the  Sound  and  was  sailing  under 
convoy  towards  Revel,  was  turned  back  by  the  commodore  on 
receiving  intelligence  that  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  British 
ships  in  Russiaji  ports,  and  afterwards,  finding  the  intelli- 
gence confirmed,  wholly  gave  up  her  voyage  and  sailed  back 
for  England  with  the  convoy,  but  foundered  at  sea  on  the 
passage :  Lord  Ellenborough,  on  this  state  of  facts,  held  that 
the  assured  could  not  recover  (rf). 

Goods  having  been  insured  from  Bristol  to  Monte  Video, 
or  any  other  port  in  the  River  Plate  possessed  by  the  English, 
the  ship,  immediately  on  her  arrival  out,  was  ordered  away  by 
the  English  commander  of  Maldonado  (the  only  one  of  the 
three  ports  of  the  Plate  then  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English) ; 
the  ship,  thus  turned  away,  being  in  want  of  water  and 
repairs,  put  into  Rio  Janeiro,  the  nearest  friendly  port,  for 
that  purpose,  and  on  the  way  the  goods  were  sea  damaged : 
Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  of 
opinion  that  the  policy  containing  a  contract  for  a  specific 
voyage  could  not  be  extended  by  implication  to  covet  the 
ship  in  her  voyage  to  Rio,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  to  induce  the  necessity  of  it,  and  refused 


14  Q.  B.  646 ;  Halbead  r.  Young  Esp.  49. 

(1856),  6  E.  &  B.   312 ;  Ghope  v.  (d)  Blaokenhagen  r.  London  Abb. 

Reynolds  (1859),  28  L.  J.  C.  P.  194  ;  Ck>.  (1808),  1  Camp.  463.    The  loss 

Nickels  v.  London  &  Prov.  Lis.  Go.  in  this  case  was  laid  in  one  count 

(1900),  6  Com.  Cas.  15.  <*  by  oaptore,"  inanoUier  **  by  perils 

{e)  Lubbock  v.  Roworoft  (1803),  5  of  the  seas." 
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a  rule  to  set  aside  a  non-suit  which  his  Lordship  had  entered    Sect.  806. 
at  the  trial  {e). 

So,  where  a  British  ship  hound  for  St.  Petersburg  was 
detained  in  the  Baltic  by  the  commander  of  the  British 
convoy  there,  from  apprehension  of  Russian  embargo,  until 
the  embargo  actually  was  laid  on,  and  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  adventure  became  impossible  and  the  voyage  was  lost, 
although  if  the  ship  had  been  suffered  to  proceed  without 
detention  by  the  convoy  she  might,  in  fact,  have  saved  the 
embargo  :  Lord  EUenborough  and  the  Court  held,  as  in  the 
last  case,  that  the  underwriters^  on  cargo  were  not  liable  to  the 
aasured,  who  had  duly  abandoned,  for  a  total  loss  (/). 

In  our  law,  then,  the  position  is  clearly  established  that  an 
interdiction  of  commerce  with  the  port  of  destination  by 
means  of  a  blockade  or  embargo,  or  possession  of  the  port  by 
an  enemy,  is  not  a  peril  within  the  policy.  It  is  also  estab- 
lished that  mere  loss  of  voyage  operates  in  no  sense  as  a  loss 
of  cargo ;  and  that  an  alteration  of  voyage  necessitated  by 
blockade  or  the  like  is  not  covered  by  an  insurance  on  the 
voyage  originally  contemplated. 

807.  The  cases  noticed  above  must  be  distinguished  from  But  detention 
cases  of  the  type  of  Rodocanachi  t?.  Elliott.     In  that  case  the  amou^to'a^ 
goods  had  actually  found  their  way  inside  Paris  when  the  coMtractivo 
German  army  invested  the  city,  and  prevented  them  being 
forwarded  to  their  ultimate  destination.     Under  these  cir- 
oumstances  the  assured,  who  had  given  notice  of  abandonment 
at  a  time  when  the  detention  appeared  likely  to  last  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  brought  his  action  while  such  detention 
was  still  lasting,  was  held  entitled  to  recover  for  a  constructive 
total  loss  of  the  goods,  though  they  had  before  trial  reached 
their  destination  imdamaged  {ff). 

Another  class  of  cases  which  must  be  distinguished  from 

{e)    Parkin  v.  Tnnno   (1809),   11  (/]  Forster  v.  Christie  (1809),  11 

East,  22.    The  loss  in  this  case  was  East,  205. 

ayened  to  be   **hy  perils  of    the  (p)  Bodooanaohi  r.  Elliott  (1878), 

tea."  L.  B.  8  G.  P.  649 ;  9  C.  P.  618. 

3n2 
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Sect.  807.  those  already  noticed  is  that  of  which  The  Knight  of  St. 
Michael  {h)  is  a  type.  A  cargo  of  coals  was  in  danger  of  spon- 
taneous combustion,  though  no  part  was  ever  actually  on  fire. 
Barnes,  J.,  held  that,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  actual  existing 
peril,  a  loss  of  freight  due  to  the  necessary  discharge  and  sale 
of  cargo  at  an  intermediate  port  was  either  a  loss  by  fire,  or 
was  covered  by  the  general  words  in  the  policy. 

Moreover,  these  cases  do  not  apply  to  charter-parties  (e). 
This  is  not  because  any  different  meaning  is  given  to  the 
words  *'  restitdnt  of  princes  "  in  contracts  of  carriage  and  of 
marine  insurance,  but  because  the  object  of  the  contracts  is 
different.  A  restraint  may  well  operate  so  as  to  prevent  a 
shipowner  from  arriving  with  his  ship  at  a  given  port,  without 
at  the  same  time  causing  any  damage  to  the  cargo  carried. 

Law  in  808.  The  law' in  the  United  States  on  this  subject  seems 

differs.  ^^  differ  from  that  of  this  country.    Phillips,  after  a  thorough 

review  of  the  authorities,  states  as  the  better  doctrine,  that 
where,  after  the  risk  has  begun,  the  voyage  is  inevitably 
defeated  by  blockade  or  interdiction  at  the  port  of  departure 
or  destination,  or  by  a  hostile  fleet  being  in  the  way,  ren- 
dering the  proceeding  upon  it  utterly  impracticable,  or  cap- 
ture or  seizure  so  extremely  probable  that  proceeding  would 
be  inexcusable,  the  risk  continues  till  the  vessel  has  arrived 
at  another  port  of  discharge  adopted  instead  of  that  originally 
intended ;  and  also,  that  an  assured  on  the  cargo  has  a  right 
to  abandon  (k).  And  the  law  there  is  apparently  the  same 
when  the  loss  of  the  voyage  is  occasioned  by  a  just  fear  of 
capture,  when  the  danger  thereof  is  imminent,  as  well  as 
when  it  is  apparently  remediless  and  morally  certain  (/). 
Protection  Although,  however,  loss  thus  occasioned  is  not  recoverable 

Engfland^by  Under  the  common  printed  form  of  English  policies,  parties 
properpohcies  ^j^^y  -j^j  written  clauses  protect  themselves  against  it ;  as,  for 
profits.  instance,  by  stipulating  that  the  ship,  if  turned  away  from 

[h)  [1898]  P.  30.  (k)  1  PhiUipe,  s.  1116  ;    8  Kent, 

(«)  Cf.    Geipel   v.  Smith    (1872),      Ck>in.  292. 
L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  404.  (I)  3  Kent,  Com.  294. 
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the  port  of  destination,  shall  be  at  liberty,  without  prejudice  Sect.  808. 
to  the  insurance,  to  make  the  nearest  friendly  port ;  or  the 
risk  of  compulsory  abandonment  of  voyage  to  the  port  of  des- 
tination by  reason  of  blockade,  embargo,  or  enemy's  occupa- 
tion, might  be  inserted  as  a  specific  risk,  in  addition  to  those 
ordinarily  insured  against  (»?). 

Under  most  circumstances  the  interest  which  really  suffers 
by  a  loss  of  voyage  appears  to  be  freight  or  profits ;  and  such 
is  probably  the  proper  subject  to  insure  against  risks  of  this 
nature. 

809.  Unless  the  policy  contains  an  express  exception  against  Losses  dne  to 
the  risks  of  illicit  trade,  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  any  loss  foreign 
that  may  arise  from  the  attempted  violation  of  the  revenue  "^®^**®    ^• 
laws  of  foreign  states  («) ;  but  this  is  so,  only  in  so  far  as  he 

is  proved,  or  must  in  fairness  be  presumed,  to  have  been  cog- 
nizant at  the  time  of  underwriting  the  policy  of  the  intention 
of  violating  them. 

Thus,  if  the  subject  insured  be  specifically  described  in  the 
policy,  and  be  an  article,  the  import  or  export  of  which  is 
notoriously  prohibited  by  the  trade  laws  of  the  country  to  or 
from  whose  ports  it  is  insured,  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  the 
loss  caused  by  its  seizure  or  forfeiture. 

Thus,  where  a  policy  was  effected  in  France  "  on  silk 
stufEs,"  from  Spain  to  a  French  port,  the  exportation  of  such 
goods  being  notoriously  prohibited  by  the  revenue  laws  of 
Spain,  the  underwriter  was  held  liable  for  loss  occasioned  by 
their  seizure  in  Spain  (o). 

810.  It  is  a  general  principle  which  applies  to  all  risks  Bisk  aggra- 
assumed  by  imderwriters,  that  they  continue  liable  for  all  subsequent 
losses  by  the  perils  insured  against,  although  those  perils  ®^®^ 

are  greatly  enhanced  by  events  that  the  assured  could  not 
prevent. 

(m)  See  Naylor  r.  Taylor  (1829),  9  Fletcher    (1780),   1    Marshall,    Ins. 

B.  &  Or.  718.  45  ;  see  also  1  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  696 — 

(fi)    2  Emerigon,  o.    ziii.   s.   51,  599. 
pp.  30  et  seq,;  Planoh6  v.  Fletcher  (o)  2  Valin,  tit.  yi.  art.  49,  and 

(1779),    1    Dougl.    251;    Lever   r,  the  opinion  of  Emerigon  there  given. 
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Beet.  810.  Thus,  if  capture  is  one  of  the  perils  insured  against,  and 
after  the  policy  be  made  the  risk  of  capture  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  breaking  out  of  war,  it  is  clear  insurance  law 
that  the  underwriter,  nevertheless,  continues  liable,  for  the 
risk  of  the  declaration  of  war  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
perils  he  assumes  {p).  But  if  the  policy  has  thereby  become 
an  insurance  upon  enemy's  property,  it  is  in  consequence 
rendered  invalid. 

IiisiiTanoe  on        81L  As  a  general  principle  the  imderwriter  on  one  subject 
loss  on      '     of  insurance  has  nothing  to  do  with  losses,  charges  or  con- 
tributions imposed  upon  it  by  reason   or   on   account  of 
another. 

Thus  the  underwriter  on  goods  has  nothing  to  do  with 
freight;  all  that  he  insures  being  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
goods.  Hence  it  is  a  well-established  principle  in  the  law 
of  Marine  Insurance  that,  though  sea-damaged  goods,  if  they 
arrive  in  specie  or  in  bulk,  pay  the  same  freight  as  though 
they  arrived  soimd,  the  underwriter  on  goods  cannot  be 
charged  with  the  detriment  the  merchant  thus  sustains  by 
having  to  pay  undiminished  freight  on  a  diminished  value  (q) ; 
nor  can  he  be  charged  with  any  pro  raid  freight  the  merchant 
may  have  to  pay  the  shipowner  (r).  But  he  may  be  charged 
under  certain  circumstances  with  the  increased  freight  which 
the  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  the  shipowner  in  cases  of 
transhipment,  when  the  freight  by  the  substituted  exceeds 
that  by  the  original  ship  («). 

On  the  same  principle  the  underwriter  on  goods  cannot  be 
called  on  to  make  good  loss  incurred  by  a  forced  sale  of  the 
goods  for  the  repair  of  ship  {t)y  or  loss  by  fall  of  the  market 
during  delay  in  estimating  an  average  damage,  or  loss  at 

(p)  Planoh6  V,  Fletcher  (1779),  1  («)  See  Shipton  r.  Thornton  (1838), 

Dongl.  251.  9  A.  &  E.  336,  337 ;  Kidston  v.  Em- 

T»        I.      -n        *    T  J  P"*  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1867),  L.  B.  1 

{g)  Beneoke,  Pr.  of    Indemnity,      ^  p  53- .  j  0.  P.  357. 
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(t)  PoweU  9.  Gudgeon  (1816),  5 
(r)  BailUe  v,  Moodigliani  (1785),      M.   &  S.   431 ;   Sazquy  r.  Hobson 
Park,  Ins.  116.  (1823),  4  Bing.  131. 
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« 

public  auction  occasioned  by  suspicion  of  damage  (w),  nor  the    Sect.  811. 
underwriter  on  the  ship  to  make  good  expenses  incurred  by 
the  detention  of  the  goods  (x). 

If,  indeed,  the  same  casualty  that  destroys  or  damages  one 
subject  of  insurance  thereby  also  causes  a  total  or  partial  loss 
upon  another,  the  underwriters  on  the  latter  subject  of 
insunmce  are  chargeable  for  the  loss  thus  caused.  Thus,  the 
perils  of  the  seas  that  destroy  or  swallow  up  ship  and  goods 
give  a  direct  claim  to  a  total  loss  against  the  imderwriters  on 
freight  or  profits,  the  earning  of  which  has  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  casualty  (j/). 

(w)  Cator  V.  Gt.  Western  Ina.  Ck).  (y)  Gf .  Hontoya  v.  London  Ass. 

of  New  York  (1873),  L.  B.  8  C.  P.  Co.  (1851),  6  Ex.  451 ;  with  which 

552.  compare  Field  S.8.  Go.  r.  Burr,  [  1 898] 

(x)  Bradford  v.  Levy  (1826),  By.  1  Q.  B.  821 ;  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  579 

&  Mood.  331.  (C.  A.). 
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812.  The  clause  in  our  English  policies  enumerating  the 
"  adventures  and  perils/*  against  loss  by  which  the  under- 
writers undertake  to  indemnify  the  assured,  is  as  follows : — 

"Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we,  the 
assurers,  are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take  upon 
us  in  this  voyage,  they  are  of  the  seas,  men-of-war, 
fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons, 
letters  of  mart  aad  countermart,  surprisals,  takings 
at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all 
kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  nation,  condi- 
tion, or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and 
mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  mis- 
fortunes that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detri- 
ment, or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises, 
and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part  thereof." 

Of  all  the  causes  of  loss  enumerated  in  our  common 
policies,  the  most  frequent  and  important  are  those  comprised 
xmder  the  term  "  Perils  of  the  Seas." 
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Much  diflSculty  has  been  felt  in  defining  this  expression.  Sect.  812. 
The  words  obviously  embrace  aU  kinds  of  marine  casualties,  Meaning  of 
such  as  shipwreck,  foundering,  stranding,  &c. ;  as  also  every  seaa." 
species  of  damage  done  to  the  ship  or  goods  at  sea  by  the 
violent  and  immediate  action  of  the  winds  and  waves  (at),  as 
distinct  from  that  included  in  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of 
the  voyage  or  directly  referable  to  the  acts  and  negligence  of 
the  assured  as  its  proximate  cause.  And  Lowndes  {b)  objected 
with  reason  to  the  limitation  imported  by  the  word  "  violent," 
pointing  out  that  a  calm  or  a  fog  may  be  as  dangerous  as  a 
storm.  A  similar  objection,  too,  appears  to  apply  to  his 
proposed  substitution  of  some  such  word  as  "  unusual "  or 
"  accidental,"  for  there  may  well  be  calms  or  fogs  which  are 
neither  unusual  nor  accidental,  and  yet  perils  of  the  seas.  It 
is  perhaps  easier  to  arrive  at  a  true  imderstanding  of  the 
term  by  suggesting  rather  what  it  does  not  embrace  than 
what  it  does.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  no  casualty  can 
be  included  which  is  not  due  to  a  peril.  Furthermore,  the 
peril  must  be  "  of  the  seas."  There  may  be  a  peril  which  is 
not  a  peril  of  the  seas,  and  there  may  be  damage  caused  by 
the  sea  without  any  peril.  These  points  are  well  brought  out 
and  illustrated  by  a  recent  judgment  of  Lord  Herschell : — 
"  I  think  it  clear  that  the  term  *  perils  of  the  sea  '  does  not 
cover  every  accident  or  casualty  which  may  happen  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  insurance  on  the  sea.  It  must  be  a 
peril  '  of '  the  sea.  Again,  it  is  well  settled  that  it  is  not 
every  loss  or  damage  of  which  the  sea  is  the  immediate  cause 
that  is  covered  by  these  words.  They  do  not  protect,  for 
example,  against  that  natural  and  inevitable  action  of  the 
winds  and  waves  which  results  in  what  may  be  described  as 
wear  and  tear.  There  must  be  some  casualty,  something 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  as  one  of  the  necessary  incidents 
of  the  adventure.  The  purpose  of  the  policy  is  to  secure  an 
indemnity  against  accidents  which  may  happen,  not  against 

(a)  See  per  Lnah,  J.,  in  Merohanta*      p.  596. 
Trading  Ck>.  v.  Uniyenal  Mar.  Ins.  {b)  Marine    Insoranoe,     a.     114, 

Co.  (1870),  cited  in  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  at      2nd  ed. 
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Sect.  812.  events  which  must  happen.  It  was  contended  that  those 
losses  only  were  losses  by  perils  of  the  sea  which  were 
occasioned  by  extraordinary  violence  of  the  winds  or  waves, 
I  think  that  is  too  narrow  a  construction  of  the  words,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  supported  by  the  authorities,  or  by  common 
understanding.  It  is  beyond  question  that  if  a  vessel  strikes 
upon  a  simken  rock  in  fair  weather  and  sinks,  this  is  a  loss 
by  perils  of  the  sea.  And  a  loss  by  foundering,  owing  to  a 
vessel  coming  into  collision  with  another  vessel,  even  when 
the  collision  results  from  the  negligence  of  that  other  vessel, 
falls  within  the  same  category  "  (c). 

Similarly,  in  Hamilton,  Fraser  &  Co.  v.  Pandorf  &  Co., 
.  Lord  Halsbury,  L.  C,  said : — "  I  think  the  idea  of  some- 
thing fortuitous  and  unexpected  is  involved  in  both  words, 
*  peril '  or  *  accident ' ;  you  could  not  speak  of  the  danger  of 
a  ship's  decay ;  you  would  know  that  it  must  decay,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  ship's  bottom  by  vermin  is  assumed  to  be 
one  of  the  natural  and  certain  effects  of  an  unprotected 
wooden  vessel  sailing  through  certain  seas  "  (d).  And,  in  the 
same  case.  Lord  Bramwell  said: — "An  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that  a  peril  of  the  sea  meant  a  peril  of  what  I  feel 
inclined  to  call  the  sea's  behaviour  or  ill-condition.  But  that 
is  met  by  the  argument,  that  if  so,  striking  on  a  sunken  rock 
on  a  calm  day,  or  against  an  iceberg,  and  consequent 
foundering,  is  not  a  peril  of  the  sea  or  its  consequence  "  {e). 

81S.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  different  cases  of  loss 
proximately  caused  by  perils  of  the  sea. 
Poimdering  Foundering  at  sea,  when  proximately  caused  by  the  fury 
of  storms  and  tempests  {ee)^  is  an  obvious  case  of  loss  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea.  The  only  difficulty  is,  the  proof  of  the  loss 
in  cases  where  the  ship  founders  with  all  on  board,  or  after 
the  crew  have  left  and  lost  sight  of  her. 

(e)  Per   Lord    Herschell   in   The  or  to  any  nnusaal  oirouxnstanoe. 
Xantho    (1887),    12    App.    Cas.  at  (rf)  (1887),  12  App.Caa.at  p.  624. 

&609.     See   also    Ajum  Goolam  ):  „  ^     [        JA.     ^,     ,       , 

086en  and  Others  v.  Union  Mar.  .   (f)  ^^^'  at  p.  527.    Cf.  also  tho 

Ins.  Co.  Ld.  (1901),  17  T.L.  R.  376,  indgments    m   Thames    &   Meney 

for  a  case  where  the  assured  on  ship  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd.  r.  Hamiltoii, 

recovered  for  a  total  loss,  although  ^^^  &  Co.  (1887),  12  App.  Caa. 

the  loss  did  not  appear  to  be  trace-  ^^^* 
able  to  any  Yiolence  of  wind  or  wave,  (ee)  See,  however,  c.  (0),  ant$. 
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Tn  such  cases  it  is  presumed,  if  a  ship  has  not  been  heard    Sect.  813. 
of  at  all  for  a  reasonable  time  after  sailing,  or  after  she  was  PresumptlYe 
last  seen,  that  she  has  foundered  at  sea.     The  period  of  time  ^"^  " 
after  which  this  presumption  shall  take  effect  is  positively 
fixed  for  voyages  of  different  length  and  duration  by  the 
laws  of  many  Continental  states. 

By  the  French  Code  de  Commerce  it  is  a  period  of  six 
months  for  ordinary  and  one  year  for  distant  voyages ;  and 
with  regard  to  time  policies,  it  is  declared  that  the  loss  in  such 
cases  shall  be  presumed  to  have  taken  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  risk  (/).  The  result  of  this  last  provision  is,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  missing  ship  the  loss,  in  the  modem  law  of 
France,  is  presumed  to  have  happened  immediately  after  the 
last  news.  Thus,  if  a  ship  be  insured  for  three  months,  and, 
not  being  heard  of,  a  further  insurance  is  then  made  for  a 
year,  and  the  vessel  is  never  heard  of,  in  that  case  the  first 
insurer  pays  the  loss  {g), 

814.  In  our  law  no  fixed  periods  are  established,  after  which  No  fixed 
a  ship  not  heard  of  shall  be  deemed  to  have  perished  at  sea ;  ^^^  Uiw. 
but  each  case  is  left  to  depend  on  its  own  circumstances  and 
the  judgment  of  practical  men. 

Thus,  a  ship  insured  '^  from  North  Carolina  to  London"  Instanoes. 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  four  years  after  she  sailed,  when 
the  action  was  brought.  This  was  held  sufficient  presump- 
tive proof  of  an  averment  in  the  declaration  that  the  loss  had 
happened  "  by  her  sinking  at  sea "  (A).  A  ship  insured  from 
Havannah  to  Flanders,  a  voyage  the  average  length  of  which 
was  seven  weeks,  had  not  been  anywhere  heard  of  for  nine 
months  when  the  action  was  brought ;  this  was  held  sufficient 
proof  of  foundering  at  sea  (^). 

In  order,  however,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  any  presumption 
of  this  kind,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  ship,  when  she  left 
the  port  of  departure,  was  really  bound  for  and  sailed  on  the 

(/)  Code  de  Com.  arts.  375,  376.  Strange,  1199.    See  also  Kewby  r. 

(^)  4   Boolay-Paty,   Droit   Mar.  Bead  (1763),  1  Marahall,  Ins.  388. 

262  et  seq,  {%)  Hoostman  v.  Thornton  (1816), 

(A)  Green   v,    Browne    (1744),   2  Holt,  N.  P.  242. 
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Sect.  814.  voyage  insured  (A:).*  It  is  not,  however,  requisite,  in  order  to 
support  the  presumption  when  once  founded,  to  call  witnesses 
from  the  f omgn  outports  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  ship  has 
never  been  heard  of  there.  Thus,  where  a  ship  sailed  on  a 
voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Miramichi  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
thence  to  Hayti,  it  was  held  unnecessary  to  call  witnesses 
from  Miramichi  to  support  the  averment  that  the  ship,  before 
reaching  Miramichi,  had  been  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  (/). 
If  it  be  proved  that  the  ship  sailed  for  a  given  port,  the 
fact  of  her  never  having  arrived  there,  (supposing  a  reasonable 
time  for  such  airival  to  have  elapsed  before  action  brought), 
coupled  with  the  prevalence  of  a  report  at  her  port  of 
departure  that  she  had  foundered  at  sea,  will  be  suflScient 
primd  facie  evidence  of  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  seas ;  and 
even  although  the  crew  may  have  been  saved,  it  will  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  necessary  to  call  any  of  them  to  corro- 
borate, by  direct  evidence,  the  presumption  thus  raised,  nor 
to  show  that  plaintiff  could  not  procure  their  attendance, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  ship  (m).  This  case  seems 
to  dispose  of  the  point  which  was  left  undecided  in  the  Nisi 
Prius  decision  of  Koster  v.  Innes,  viz.,  whether  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  port  of  destination  is  evidence  of 
loss  by  foundering,  where  the  crew  have  been  heard  of  after 
the  vessel  has  sailed,  and  after  she  is  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  (n). 

Shipwxeok.  815.  Shipwreck,  when  caused  by  the  ship's  being  driven 

ashore,  or  on  rocks  and  shoals  in  the  mid-seas,  by  violence  of 
the  winds  and  waves  (nn),  is  also  a  clear  case  of  loss  by  perils 
of  the  seas.  As  regards  its  effect  upon  the  ship,  and  also  the 
right  of  the  assured  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  it  is  of 
different  kinds. 


(k)  Cohen  v.  Hinokley  (1809),   2  never  been  heard  of  sinoe  she  sailed. 

Gamp.  61 ;  Roster  v.  Innes  (1825),  (m)  Koster  v.  Beed  (1826),  6  B.  & 

By.  &  Mood.  333.  Gr.  19. 

(/)  Twemlow  r.  Oswin  (1809),  2  (ft)  Koster  r.  Innes  ^1825),  Bj,  & 

Gamp.   84.     In  this  ease  the  only  Mood.  333. 

-witness  cidled  was  the  clerk  of  the  (wit)  As  to  these  woirds,  howerer, 


owners,   who    swore    the  ship  had      of.  s.  812,  ante. 
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A  ship  may  either  be  wrecked  in  pieces — i.e.,  so  shattered    Sect.  815. 
and  dislocated  as  to  become  a  mere  congeries  of  planks— or  to  Different 
have  her  materials  floating  about  on  the  waves,  having  lost  shipmwik. 
all  the  form  and  construction  of  a  ship.     This  is  a  clear  case 
of  total  loss,  without  notice  of  abandonment. 

Or  the  ship  may  yet  be  so  shattered  and  injured  as  to  be 
irreparable  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  seas  again, 
except  at  a  cost  greater  than  her  worth  when  repaired :  in 
such  case  also  the  loss  is  considered  total,  at  all  events,  on 
giving  notice  of  abandonment. 

Or  again,  the  ship,  though  much  broken  and  shattered, 
may  still  retain  her  form  as  a  sbi^,  and  be  capable  of  being 
repaired  for  a  sum  less  than  her  value  when  repaired;  in 
which  case  the  assured  will  be  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss  if  he  gives,  and  the  underwriters  accept,  notice  of 
abandonment,  otherwise  only  for  an  average  loss. 

All  these  cases  alike,  however — though  the  amount  of 
damage,  and  flie  mode  in  which  the  assured  acquires  a  right 
to  indemnity,  either  in  proportion  to  the  actual  damage  or  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  insured  value,  are  different — yet  all 
alike  fall  within  losses  by  "  perils  of  the  seas." 

So,  that  which  is  the  immediate  and  necessary  consequence 
of  the  wreck  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause  of  loss.  A 
Russian  vessel,  from  London  to  Constantinople,  ran  on  a  shoal 
near  Gfallipoli,  and  the  master  at  once  disembarked  bullion  of 
the  value  of  50,000/.,  which  formed  part  of  the  cargo,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Consul.  Afterwards 
this  bullion  was  charged  by  sentence  in  the  Russian  consular 
court  with  a  percentage,  to  meet  the  expense  of  trying  to  save 
the  ship  and  rest  of  the  cargo.  This  charge  was  held  to  be  a 
loss  by  perils  of  the  sea,  which  fell  upon  the  insurers  of  the 
bullion  (o). 

816.  Loss  by  '^  stranding  "  is  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas,  stranding, 
for  which  the  underwriter  is  liable,  unless  it  falls  within  the 
range  of  any  of  those  principles  by  which  his  responsibility  is 

(o)  Dent  V.  Smith  (1869),  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  414. 
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Sect.  816. 

Stranding, 
where  a  loss 
by  the  perils 
of  the  seas, 
and  where 
wear  and 
tear  of  the 
Toyage. 


No  loss  by 
perils  of  uie 
seas,  unless 
ship  is  water- 
borne. 


limited.  If,  indeed,  the  sliip  takes  the  ground  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  voyage,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any 
extraordinary  casualty,  that  is  mere  wear  and  tear ;  there 
must  be  something  fortuitous,  accidental,  and  not  necessarily 
arising  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,  to  make  the 
underwriters  liable. 

A  transport  in  government  service  took  the  ground  in 
Boulogne  harbour  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and  the  bottom 
being  hard  and  uneven,  a  cracking  sound  was  heard  in  the 
ship  as  from  something  breaking.  On  the  return  of  the  tide 
there  was  a  considerable  swell  in  the  harbour ;  the  ship  struck 
the  ground  hard  several  Mmes,  and  in  the  morning  eighteen 
of  her  knees  were  found  to  be  broken :  this  was  held  to  be  a 
loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  (p). 

In  this  instance  there  was  a  casus  fortuituSy  viz.,  the  ground 
swell  setting  into  the  harbour.  But  in  a  case  where  nothing 
fortuitous  or  unexpected  occurred,  but  the  ship  being  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  her  voyage,  floated  when  the  tide  was  in, 
and  took  the  ground  when  the  tide  was  low,  and  in  conse- 
quence became  hogged  or  strained  all  over,  it  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  that  this  did  not  constitute  a  loss  by 
perils  of  the  seas,  for  which  the  underwriters  were  liable,  there 
having  been  no  accident  (q). 

817.  A  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  can  only  take  place  when 
the  ship  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  on  the  seas;  at  all  events,  to 
the  extent  of  being  water-borne.  Where  a  ship  was  damaged 
owing  to  her  being  blown  over  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind  in  a 
graving  dock  into  which  she  had  been  put  for  repairs,  after 
having  discharged  her  outward  cargo  at  her  port  of  delivery, 
and  in  which  there  was  only  from  two  to  three  feet  of  water 
when  the  loss  happened,  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  loss  by  the 


{p)  Fletcher  v.  Inglis  (1819),  2 
B.  &  Aid.  316.  This  case  was  de- 
cided on  the  ground  that  the  swell 
which  set  into  the  harbour  was  a 
catui  fortuitus.  Per  Maule,  J.,  in 
ICagnus  V,  Battemer,  it^ra.    Other- 


wise the  case  seems  very  doubtful, 
the  oiroumstanoes  being  the  ordinary 
ciroiunstances  of  such  a  harbour. 

(q)  Magnus  v.  Buttemer  (1852), 
11  0.  B.  876 ;  21  L.  J.  0.  P.  119. 
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**  perils  of  the  seas,"  as  alleged  in  the  declaration,  though  the     Sect.  817. 
Court  admitted  that  it  would  be  recoverable  within  the  general 
clause,  "  other  perils  and  misfortunes,"  under  a  count  speci- 
ally describing  the  cause  of  loss  (r). 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  two  following  cases  seem  to 
have  proceeded,  in  both  of  which  the  ship,  at  the  time  of  the 
casualty,  was  under  repairs,  and,  though  water-reached,  was 
not  water-borne. 

A  ship  whilst  being  hove  down  for  repairs  was  found 
incapable  of  bearing  the  strain,  and  was  therefore  hauled 
up  on  the  beach,  where  she  bilged.  Lord  Kenyon  held  this 
not  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  («).  So  where  a  ship 
was  hove  down  on  a  beach  to  be  cleaned,  within  the  tide-way, 
and  the  tide,  when  it  rose,  knocked  away  ,the  shores  which 
supported  the  ship,  in  consequence  of  which  she  fell  over,  and 
damaged  her  side  planking,  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  and  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  held  that  this  loss,  though  caused  by  the 
tide,  yet,  as  it  happened  on  land  and  when  the  ship  was  not 
water-borne,  was  not,  as  alleged  in  the  declaration,  a  loss  by 
the  perils  of  the  seas  (t). 

818.  In  order  to  sustain  the  allegation  that  the  loss  was  by  ThQairandlng 
perils  of  the  seas,  or  by  any  other  perils  insured  against,  it  i,een  the 
must  be  shown  that  such  perils  were  the  proximate  cause  of  P««"^*® 

^  *  cause  ox  the 

the  loss.  loB8. 

We  have  already  seen  that  English  law  applies  this  rule 
with  greater  strictness  to  cases  of  marine  insurance  than  to 
other  cases  (w).  Where  there  is  a  succession  of  causes,  then, 
according  to  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  only  the  last  cause 
must  be  looked  to,  and  the  others  rejected,  although  the 
result  would  not  have  been  produced  without  them  (x).  We 
have  also  seen  how  difficult  it  very  often  is  to  determine, 
among  competing  contributory  causes  ending  in  the  loss  of, 

(r)  Phillips  r.   Barber    (1821),   5  (t)  Thompson  r.  Whitmore  (1810), 

B.&Ald.  161.  3  Taunt.  227. 

(w)  Ante,  8.  783. 
(#)  Boworoft  V.  Dunmore  (1801),  [z)  Per  Lord    Esher  in  Pink  v. 

died  3  Taunt.  227.  Fleming  (1890),  25  Q.  B.  D.  396. 
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Sect.  818.    or  damage  to,  the  subject-matter  of    insurance,   what  the 
proximate  cause  of  such  loss  or  damage  really  was. 

"  In  all  cases,"  says  Blackburn,  J.,  delivering  judgment  in 
Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke  (y), "  the  law  regards  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  loss,  and  it  would  be  dijQBcult  to  find  a  better  example 
of  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  infinity  of  the  *  causes  of  causes, 
and  their  impulsion  one  on  the  other,'  than  is  afforded  in  this 
case.  The  ship  perished  because  she  went  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire.  The  cause  of  her  going  ashore  was  partly  that 
it  was  thick  weather  and  she  was  making  for  Hull  in  distress, 
and  partly  that  she  was  unmanageable  because  full  of  water. 
The  cause  of  that  cause,  viz.,  her  being  in  distress  and  full  of 
water,  was,  that  when  she  laboured  in  the  rolling  sea  she 
made  water,  and  the  cause  of  her  making  water  was  that 
when  she  left  London  she  was  not  in  so  strong  and  staunch  a 
state  as  she  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  this  last  is  said  to  be 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss,  though  since  she  left  London 
she  had  crossed  the  North  Sea  twice.  "We  think  it  woidd 
have  been  a  misdirection  to  tell  the  jury  that  this  was  not  a 
loss  by  perils  of  the  seas,  even  if  so  connected  with  the  state 
of  unseaworthiness  as  that  it  would  prevent  any  one  who 
knowingly  sent  her  out  in  that  state  from  recovering  in- 
demnity for  this  loss." 

Whatever  diflBculty  may  attend  the  discriminating  of  what 
was  the  operative,  efficient,  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  in  any 
particular  case,  the  necessity  as  well  as  importance  of  making 
the  discrimination  is  brought  into  prominence  frequently  by 
the  effect  of  express  warranties. 

Ship  819.  Where  a  ship,  insured  "  against  capture  only,"  was 

Srill  '^  ^ven  by  Btress  of  weather  on  the  enemy's  coast,  and  there, 
tared,  held  a  -^ithout  having  received  any  material  damage  by  the  strand- 
capture,  ing,  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  this  was  held  to  be  a  loss, 

not  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  but  by  capture,  and  therefore 

recoverable  under  the  policy  (z). 

(y)  Dadgeon  v.  Pembroke  (1874),      S,  (7.,  2  App.  Gas.  284. 
L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  681,  595.     And  80  {z)  Green  r.  Ehnslie  (1792),  Peake, 
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Where  ship  and  goods,  "  warranted  free  from  American    Sect.  819. 
condemnation/'  were  damaged  by  perils  of   the   seas,  and  Partial  loss 
thereby  driven  ashore  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  afterwards  the^was  ooca- 
seized  and  condemned  by  the  American  Government,  Lord  i^^^^^!^ 
EUenborongh  held  that  such  subsequent  total  loss  by  seizure  ^i"®* 
and  condemnation  took  away  from  the  assured  the  right  to  jl^^[ 
recover  in  respect  to  the  previous  partial  loss  by  the  perils  of 
the  seas ;   for  though  by  those  perils  the   progress  of   the 
voyage  had  been  stopped,  and  the  ship  brought  within  the 
reach  and  effect  of  the  capture  and  condemnation,  which  she 
might  otherwise  have  escaped,  yet  the  substantive  total  loss 
by  the  capture  and  condemnation  was  imputable  to  the  latter 
peril  only  and  not  to  the  previous  sea-damage  (a).     This  case 
was  said  by  Lord  Campbell  to  have  proceeded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  if  a  total  loss  occurs  from  which  underwriters  are 
exempt,  they  are  not  liable  for  prior  partial  loss,  which,  in 
that  event,  does  not  prove  prejudicial  to  the  assured  "(6). 
And  to  a  like  effect  are  the  observations  of  Willes,  J.  {c) : — 
"  In  Livie  r.  Janson,  what  took  place  before  the  capture  was 
a  simple  deterioration  of  the  vessel .  .  .  she  was  injured  but  not 
destroyed  as  to  the  whole  or  part  by  the  perils  of  the  sea ; 
and  it  was  said  that  her  subsequent  immediate  capture  had 
the  effect  of  entirely  putting  out  of  question  the  previous 
injury  which  she  had  received,  because  had  she  been  the  best 
vessel  that  ever  sailed  the  seas,  and  without  any  injury  what- 
ever, she  would  have  been  immediately  captured  and  entirely 
lost  to  the  assured,  and  captured  by  reason  of  an  excepted 
peril.     That  appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  case 
where  there  was  a  previous  .  .  .  total  loss  ...  of  the  subject- 


N.  P.  212.     <<Had  the  ship  been  lidgett  r.  Secretan  (1871),  L.  B.  6 

dziTen  cm  any  other  coast  bat  that  0.   P.   616  ;    and   patf   ss.    1032, 

of  an  enemy,"  said  Lord  Kenyon,  1223. 

*'  she  would  haye  been  in  perfect  (b)  Per  Lord  Campbell  in  Knight 

Bafety."  v.  Faith  (1850),  15  Q.  B.  668,  669 ; 

(a)  Liyie  v.  Janson  (1810),  12  East,  19  L.  J.  Q.  B.  618. 
648.    As  to  the  effect,  however,  of  a  {o)  ^  lonidea  v.  The  TJniTersal 

partialloflsnnderonepolioy followed  Kazine  Aasoc.  (1863),  32  L.  J.  0.  P. 

by  a  total  loas  under  another,  tee  at  p.  178. 

VOL.  n.  8  o 
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Sect.  819.  matter  in  respect  of  which  the  assured  seeks  to  recover,  and 
that  by  perils  of  the  sea."  The  learned  Judge  then  refers  to 
Phillips's  adverse  criticisms  (d)  on  the  decision  in  question, 
which  he,  nevertheless,  thinks  may  be  supported  on  the  lines 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  above  indicated. 

A  loss  by  820.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  loss  by  perils  of  the 

gtranding^ 

onoe  oonsti-     sea  is  itself  total,  it  is  not  deprived  of  that  character  by  the 

BO,  notwith-     chance  rescue  of  part  from  destruction,  and  appropriation 

d^^t  ^^"  thereof  by  an  enemy. 

ohanoereeeae.  Thus,  where  in  an  insurance  on  goods  "warranted  free 
from  capture  and  seizure,"  on  a  voyage  "  from  London  to 
Maracaybo,"  the  ship,  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Maracaybo, 
was  driven  on  a  sand  bank  and  totally  disabled,  and  while  in 
that  situation  the  goods,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  sea,  were  seized  as  prize  by  the 
Spanish  royalists,  who  had  shortly  before  taken  possession  of 
the  town  and  port,  Best,  C.  J.,  and  the  rest  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas,  held  this  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas ; 
for  the  perils  of  the  seas  were  here  the  main  conducing  cause 
of  loss,  the  ship  having  been  by  their  agency  reduced  to  a 
total  wreck,  while  the  goods  must  have  been,  by  the  same 
agency,  wholly  destroyed  had  not  the  enemy  appropriated 
them  {e). 


{d)  Phillips,  88.  1136,  1137,  &c., 
dissents  from  the  decision  as  being 
irreconcilable  with*  a  mle  which  he 
lays  down  as  follows  : — **  In  case 
of  the  concurrence  of  two  causes  of 
loss,  one  at  the  risk  of  the  assured 
and  the  other  insured  against,  or 
one  insured  against  by  A.  and  the 
other  by  B.,  if  the  damage  by  the 
perils  respectively  can  be  discrimi- 
nated, each  party  must  bear  his 
proportion.''  In  addition,  however 
to  the  judicial  observations  quoted 
above,  it  is  submitted  that  in  Livie 
V,  Janson  there  was  no  concurrence 
of  causes  in  the  sense  proper  to  in- 
surance  law,    aooording   to  which 


concurrent  causes  must  be  equaUy 
conducive  to  the  final  loss.  The 
rule  which  Phillips  lays  down  was 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Ins.  Go.  v. 
Transportation  Co.  (1870),  12  Wall. 
194.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  that 
a  steamer  insured  against  fire  only 
got  into  collision,  and  the  coUision 
caused  a  fire,  which  fire  caused  the 
vessel  to  sink.  But  for  the  fire  the 
vessel  could  have  been  saved,  and 
repaired  for  15,000  dollars.  It  was 
held  that  for  the  damage  beyond  this 
sum,  which  was  due  to  the  fire  alone^ 
the  underwriters  were  liable. 

(tf)  Hahnr.Corbett(1824),2Bing. 
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The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  of  livie  v.  Jansen  Sect.  820. 
and  Hahn  v.  Corbett  is  well  illustrated  by  lonides  v.  Universal 
Marine  Association,  the  facts  of  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
material  to  the  point  at  present  before  us,  were  as  follows : 
6,500  bags  of  coffee  were  insured  from  Eio  Janeiro  to  New 
York,  warranted  free  from  capture,  &c.,  and  from  all  conse- 
quences of  hostilities,  &c.  The  ship,  being  Federal,  went 
ashore  near  Cape  Hatteras,  while  that  and  the  adjoining 
country  were  in  possession  of  the  Confederate  forces  during 
the  American  Civil  War.  The  vessel  stranded  during  a 
breeze  amidst  a  heavy  surge  about  midnight.  Early  next 
morning  a  rope  was  sent  ashore,  and  some  Confederate  officers 
came  on  board  and  made  prisoners  of  the  captain  and  crew, 
but  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  ship  or  cargo  in  conse- 
quence of  the  surge  all  that  day.  Next  day  the  weather  and 
sea  moderated  sufficiently  to  have  allowed  them  to  land  1,120 
bags  of  the  cargo,  but  for  a  quarrel  between  the  fishermen  and 
soldiers ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  only  120  bags  were  got 
out.  The  weather  and  sea  on  the  third  day  became  so  bad 
again  as  to  prevent  working,  and  the  vessel  perished  with  her 
cargo  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  It  was  held  that  the  120 
bags  landed  and  taken  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  1,000  bags 
additional  that  might  have  been  landed  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  were  together  a  loss  by  hostilities  within 
the  meaning  of  the  warranty  of  excepted  perils  ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  cargo,  together  with  the  ship,  was  a  total  loss  by 
perils  of  the  sea  from  the  moment  of  stranding,  as  from  that 
time  it  never  had  been  in  a  condition  to  be  the  subject  of 
capture  (/). 

821.  Upon  the  same    principle   that  cama  proxinia  non  Further 
refnota  spedatury  it  has  been  held  that  the  loss  on  goods  sold  Se*pule asto 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing  a  disabled  ship  in  a  port  p«>»mate 

causG. 

205.    The  principle  of  this  case  is  269 ;    32  L.  J.  C.  P.  170      As  to 

adopted  in  the  United  States.    See  causa  proximo,  a  number  of   cases 

8  Kent,  Com.  302.  from  the  American  repori;8  are  col- 

(/)  lonides  v.  The  TTniTersal  Ma-  lected  in  Campbell's  Ruling  Cases, 

rine  Ins.  Absoo.  (1863),  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  toI.  ziv.  pp.  293—296. 

3o2 
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Sect.  8gl.  of  distress  is  not  recoverable  as  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  {g) ; 
and  on  similar  grounds  it  bas  also  been  decided  in  this 
country  that  the  loss  caused  by  having  to  pay  to  another  ship, 
in  pursuance  of  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  abroad,  half  the 
damages  done  by  a  collision  is  not  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
seas  (A). 

If  the  perils  of  the  seas  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of 

loss,  the  assured  will  not,  as  we  have  seen,  be  precluded  from 

recovering  under  a  count  for  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  seas, 

merely  because  the  negligence,  unskilfulness,  or  misconduct 

of  the  master  and  mariners  have  been  the  remote  occasion  of 

such  loss(t). 

Loflflespartlj       Even  where  the  loss  is  remotely  occasioned  by  barratry, 

ratry,  aod       still,  if  it  be  proximately  caused  by  the  perils  of  the  seas,  it 

of  the  »eaf^"^  ^^  ^  recoverable  under  a  count  alleging  it  to  be  so  caused  : 

thus  Lord  EUenborough  held  that,  supposing  the  facts  to  have 

proved  that  the  captain,  having  wilfully  sailed  in  a  foul  wind, 

afterwards  barratrously  cut  the  ship's  cable,  and  let  her  drift 

on  the  rocks,  whereby  she  was  lost,  this  would  have  entitled 

the  assured  to  recover  under  a  coimt  alleging  a  loss  by  the 

perils  of  the  seas  (Jc). 

822.  Of  course,  in  order  to  enable  the  plaintifi  to  recover 
under  such  a  count,  the  proximate  cause  of  loss  must  appear 
to  have  been  a  peril  of  the  sea ;  he  cannot  under  such  count 
recover  for  a  loss  merely  and  wholly  barratrous,  as  for  a 
fraudulent  sale  or  the  like. 
Combination  The  true  rule  is,  that  where  the  immediate  and  proximate 
cause  of  loss  is  the  sea  acting  on  the  subject  of  insurance,  the 
assured  may  recover  under  a  count  for  loss  by  perils  of  the 
seas,  notwithstanding  previous  barratry,  which  may  have  led 


{fj  PoweU  9,  Gndgeon  (1816),   6  Go.   (1838),   8  Sumner,  B.   889 ;  8 

M.  &  S.  431 ;  8.  P.,  Sarquy  v.  Hob-  Kent,  Ck>m.  302,  n. 

eon  (1823),  4  Bing.  131.  (i)  See  all  the  authorities  coUeoted 

(A)  De  Yaux  v.  Salvador  (1836),  4  in  the  last  chapter. 

A    &  E.   420.      See  emira  in  the  (k)  Heyman  9.  Paxish  (1809),   2 

TTnited  States,  Petexs  v,  Warren  Ins.  Gamp.  149. 
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to  the  loss,  i.e.f  without  which  it  would  not  have  hap-    Sect.  822. 
pened(/). 

Where  a  ship  was  by  mistake  taken  in  tow  bj  a  British 
man-of-war,  and  was  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  her, 
to  cany  a  press  of  sail  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  heavy  sea,  by 
which  she  shipped  a  quantity  of  water  and  damaged  her 
cargo.  Lord  EUenborough  held  this  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  of 
the  sea ;  though  it  might  also  have  been  alleged  to  be  by 
arrest  or  detention  (m).     Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  there  may,  There  may  be 

,,..,,  .,  mare  than  one 

under  certain  circumstances,  be  more  than  one  causa  praxima  proximate 
of  a  loss.  Thus,  in  Reischer  r.  Berwick,  the  "  Rosa  "  was  ^'^^^ 
insured,  not  against  perils  of  the  sea,  but  only  against 
damage  from  collision  with  any  object.  She  ran  against  a 
snag  in  the  river,  and,  the  collision  causing  a  leak,  was 
anchored  while  the  leak  was  temporarily  repaired  and  the 
vessel  put  out  of  immediate  danger.  A  tug  was  then  sent  to 
tow  the  "Rosa"  to  the  nearest  dock  for  repairs,  but  the 
effect  of  the  motion  through  the  water  was  to  re-open  the 
leak,  so  that  the  vessel  began  to  sink  and  was  run  aground 
and  abandoned.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  loss  was 
proximately  though  not  exclusively  caused  by  the  collision, 
that  both  collision  and  perils  of  the  sea  were  proximate 
causes  of  the  sinking  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  imderwriters 
were  therefore  liable  (n). 

Damage  occasioned  to  mast,  spars,  sails,  or  rigging  by 
carrying  a  press  of  canvas  to  escape  an  enemy  or  lee  shore, 
would  no  doubt  be  recoverable  as  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
seas(o). 

A  ship  loaded  with  hides  and  tobacco,  whilst  on  her  voyage, 
encountered  bad  weather  and  shipped  much  sea-water, 
whereby  the  hides  were  wetted  and  rendered  putrid.    Neither 

(/)  Seethe  obeervations of  Gibbs,  (m)  Hagedomr.Wbitmore(1816}y 

C.  J.,  in  Everth  r.  Hannam  (1816),  1  Staric.  167. 

2  Manh.  B.  74  ;  8.  C,  in  6  T^nnt.  (n)  Reisoher  v.  Borwick,  [1894]  2 

376)  and  per  curiam  in  Blyth  v.  Shep-  Q.  B.  648.    Gf.  judgment  of  Lind- 

heid  (1842),  9  M.  &  W.  763 ;  David-  le^,  L.  J. 

son  V.  Bomand  (1868),  L.  B.  4  0.  P.  (o)  Ck>yington  «.  Boberts  (1806),  2 

117.  B.  &  P.  N.  B.  878. 


p:v)  tA^'^Qr?*  i^v  rnK  PKRiw  INSURED  AOAEfST.    Lpaht  hl 


»rrt  MH     th»»  (oIh^ihh^  M^xr  lh^»  |wktijftHi  w)ntainiiig  it 

in  ooutAvl  xsitU  or  aimtlv  aftningtHl  bj  sea-water,  bat  th« 
^^^n.v,^x^tw  ^rtmnin^t  by  tlu»  Mid  odonr  proceeding  from 
tbo  pitritt  l\ia.Hi.    Th\V  wwi  MA  to  be  a  loss  by  perik  of  die 

.a 


f^'^n*  V 


\i^s%  *^^  S«3.  \\\\\  \\\p  x^•^^\^Us  "  i^riU  of  tho  seas,"  only  extend  to 

,V^!'  .r; -'  ^   xvv  l>^«.-»  wOlx  .^^m'^.hI  bv  s^Hi  dimmgo  or  the  Tiolence  of 
'!./    o/'''       ^^'''    ^^>^^^r^\^<,    .r   *  *    •  r    t.-iiryMh    iliscrimine ;    they  do 

\\.^\  s^\s\U*u>^  t>M  \v -i^.v»  hj^pisMun^r  uinm  the  seas,  which  may 


l\\!  .r'i'*.\l   ^^   ^u-^\   ^^.^1   Jv  ^^Mu^MvU.^ud^^l  undor  the  general  sweeping 

**^  *  *  \>N^uU  .^l    \\u^  \\\y\  \^<    {\\\^    oUn^t*    ^nxuuerating    the  risks 

^^v.m^^J  »K'^u^*l,  \\«  V  'Ndl  s^M^  jvnlvs  K^«it»»  or  misfortunes 

\\\\\s\\  \\^\\y  \\\  fcKdl  ssvm%M>MUi*  buH*  dotrimont  or  damage 

\d    \\\\^  **k\\\  ^\^sU  HUvl    *uo\vl\.»u\d\^^>m  riup    or    any  part 

tt.ia  KuwKnvA  'i\\\1^^  duu\u^v  ttu^tauu^l  b\  k\  9i\\\^  fiviu  tUo  fire  of  another 
uao  hv  aiM.  \\^^^^u  v'l  u\K^  ^Kww'^  uutuvu  uu^tuku\^  Ut^r  t\xr  an  onomy  is  not, 
it  MH^uis,  ivvH^w^nU^lo  WJ4  v'^^^mhI  bv  a  j^nnl  of  the  soa  (q) ;  and 
i\\w  duumgi^  oau.MHl  to  a  nioivhuutmau  by  tho  fire  of  the 
ouoniy  wimUl,  it  is  u)^)a'ohondtHl,  atuud  on  the  stime  ground  (r), 
though  both,  as  we  ahtdl  presently  see,  are  included  in  the 
general  woixls,  and  would  be  recoverable  under  a  count 
correctly  specif  j'ing  the  cause  of  loss  («). 

LoBBonllye  824.  It  is  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
by  perils  of  insurances  on  live  stock,  a  very  nice  question  to  draw  the 
may^by'  ^^®  between  loss  caused  by  their  mortality  {i,e.^  natural 
mortality.        death)  and  by  perils  of  the  sea. 

It  seems  that  if  living  animals  be  deliberately  thrown 
overboard  to  save  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  occasioned  by  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  captain 
in  mistaking  his  course,  and  thus  protracting  the  voyage, 

{p)  Montoya  v.  London  Ass.  Co.  (r)    Taylor   v.    Cnrtis    (1816),    6 

(1851),  6  Exoh.  451 ;  20  L.  J.  Exch.  Taunt.  608  ;  2  Marsh.  B.  309. 

254.  («)  Gf.  Thames  &  Mersey  Marine 

(q)  Gnllen  v.  Butler  (1816),  5  M.  &  Co.,  Ltd.  9.  HamUton,  Eraser  &  Co. 

S.  461.  (1887),  12  App.  Cas.  484. 
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this  will  not  be  properly  desoribed  as  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the    S«ct«  88*- 

sea  (t).    So,  if  they  were  to  perish  for  want  of  food,  owing  to 

the  unavoidable  prolongation  of  the  voyage,  in  oonsequenoe 

of  bad  and  stormy  weather,  without  fault  of  the  captain  and 

crew,  this  would  be  a  loss  by  mortality,  and  not  by  perils  of 

the  sea  (u). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  cargo  of  live  stock  was  so 
bruised  and  lacerated  by  the  violent  rolling  and  pitching  of 
the  ship  in  a  storm  that  the  animals  died  shortly  afterwards  on 
board,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  thus  received,  this  was 
held  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea  {x) ;  and  the  Court 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  where  several  horses — ^having,  in 
consequence  of  the  labouring  of  the  vessel  in  a  violent  storm, 
broken  down  the  slings  that  supported  and  the  partitions 
that  separated  them — ^kicked  each  other  so  severely  that  they 
died,  in  the  course  of  the  storm,  of  the  injuries  thus  received  (y), 

825.  Where,  however,  the  loss  is  not  proximately  caused  Perils  of  the 
by  the  agency  of  the  winds  and  waves,  but  is  merely  the  traetedwith 
natural  result  of  the  contemplated  action  of  sea-water  on  the  "**^'*™^ 


causes,  or 


subject  of  insurance,  or  of  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  wear  and  tear, 
the  voyage,  it  is  not  recoverable  as  a  peril  of  the  seas,  nor 
indeed  under  the  policy  at  all. 

Thus,  where  the  expense  of  laying  down  an  insufficiently 
insulated  electric  cable  is  lost  through  the  chemical  action  of 
the  salt  water  upon  the  wire,  it  is  not  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
sea  (2).  Nor  is  destruction  of  the  ship's  bottom  by  worms  Damag«by 
such  a  loss,  at  all  events  in  seas  where  worms  ordinarily 
assail  the  bottoms  of  ships ;  for  the  loss  in  such  cases  comes 

(t)  Gregson  v.  Gilbert  (1783),   3  bad  partl7  owing  to  dela7  dae  to  a 

Doagl.  232  ;  ManhaU,  Ins.  493.  collision. 

M  Tatham  v   Hodgson  (1796),  6  ^     La^^ce  v.  Aberdein  (1821), 
T.  R.  666  ;  and  per  Lord  Tenterden,  5  b  &  Aid  107 
6B.  &  Aid.  111.   Cf.  Taylor  9.  Dun- 
bar (1869),  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  206,  where  (y)  Gabaj  r.  Lloyd  (1826),  3  B.  & 
carcases  became   putrid    owing   to  ^*   793 ;    S.  C.^   6    Dowl.   &  Ryl. 
delay  occasioned  by  storm  and  tem-  ^^^• 

pest;  and  Pink  v.  Fleming  (1890),  (z)  Paterson  r.  Harris  (1861),    1 

26  Q.  B.  D.  396,  where  fruit  went  B.  &  S.  336  ;  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  364. 
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Jhuamgehf 
rmU. 


oollifion. 
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within  the  usoal  wear  and  tear  of  the  Torage  (a).  Beadee, 
the  aasored  in  audi  seas  ought  to  take  care  and  eecnre  the 
ship  hy  copper  sheathing  against  this  kind  of  damage:  i£| 
howerer,  he  has  done  so,  it  is  suggested  hj  Phillips,  and 
apparently  with  mm^  reason,  that  in  cases  where  the  copper 
sheathing  is  torn  off  by  the  Tiolent  action  of  the  perils 
insured  against,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ship's  bottom  is 
worm-eaten,  the  underwriters  ought  to  be  liable  (f*). 

On  the  same  ground  the  damage  done  to  the  ship  by 
rats  eating  holes  in  the  ship's  bottom  was  held  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  not  to  be  within  the  perils  insured  against  by 
the  common  form  of  policy  (r). 

826.  Loss  by  collision  is,  generally  speaking,  a  loss  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea.  It  is  nevertheless  not  uncommon  at  the 
present  day,  especially  in  cases  of  re-insurance,  to  find  this 
risk  expressly  insured  against.  Sometimes  the  insurance  is 
against  ^^ collision"  merely,  which  term  probably  implies 
the  coming  into  contact  of  two  things,  both  of  which  are 
naTigable  {d).  Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  clause  is  wider,  so 
as  to  include  the  risk  of  striking  against,  not  merely  floating 
or  navigable  objects,  but  also  structures  such  as  harbours, 
wharves,  piers  and  the  like,  or  obstructions  such  as  ice  or 
wreck  {e). 


i 


827.  Upon  the  subject  of  collision  between  two  ships,  the 
law  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  as  it  affects  the  rights  and 


(a)  RoM  V.  Parr  (1779),  1  E«p. 
444.  Per  Lord  Halsburj,  L.  C, 
Hamilton  r.  Pandorf  (1887),  12 
App.  Gas.  618,  624.  So  in  United 
States,  Martin  v.  Salem  Ins.  Ck>. 
(1807),  2  MaM.  B.  429 ;  Hazard  v. 
New  England  Ins.  Co.  (1834),  8 
Peters,  S.  G.  R.  667. 

(&)  I  PhiUipe,  8.  HOI;  approved 
by  Ghanoellor  Kent,  Com.  toL  iii. 
p.  300,  n. 


(e)  Hunter  r.  Potts  (1815),  4  Gamp. 
203 ;  but  see  Laveroni  r.  Drary  (1862), 
8  Excli.  166.  Aliter  where  damage 
is  caused  by  incursion  of  sea- water 
through  a  hole  gnawed  by  rats, 
Hamilton,  Eraser  &  Go.  v.  Pandorf 
&  Go.  (1887),  12  App.  Gas.  618. 

(d)  See  Chandler  r.  Blogg  (1897), 
3  Com.  Gas.  18,  per  Bigham,  J. 

{$)  See  The  Munroe,  [1893]  P. 
248;  Union  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v,  JBor* 
wiok,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  279, 
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liabilities  of  owners  and  masters  was  thus  laid  down  by  Lord    Sect*  827. 
Stowell : — 

*<  There  are  four  possibilities  under  which  a  loss  of  OnA 
sort  may  occur. 

"Ist.  It  may  happen  without  blame  being  imputable  to 
either  party;  as  where  a  loss  is  occasioned  by  a 
storm,  or  by  any  other  vis  major :  in  that  case  the 
misfortune  must  be  borne  by  the  party  on  whom  it 
happens  to  light,  the  other  not  being  responsible  to 
him  in  any  degree. 

"  2ndly.  A  misfortune  of  this  kind  may  arise  when  both 
parties  are  to  blame,  where  there  has  been  a  want  of 
due  diligence  and  skill  on  both  sides ;  in  such  a  case 
the  rule  of  law  is  that  the  loss  must  be  apportioned 
between  them  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  fault 
of  both. 

"  3rdly.  It  may  happen  by  the  misconduct  of  the  suffering 
party  alone;  and  then  the  rule  is  that  the  sufEerer 
mxist  bear  his  own  burden. 

"  4thly.  It  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  ship  which  ran 
the  other  down ;  and  in  this  case  the  injured  party 
would  be  entitled  to  an  entire  compensation  from  the 
other'' (/). 

827a.  Emerigon,  after  citing  all  the  learning  to  be  found  Liability  of 
on  the  subject  in  codes  and  text  writers,  makes  precisely  the  writer  in  " 
same  division;  and  lays  down  the  following  positions  with  ^«8e different 
regard  to  the  liability  of  the  underwriters  for  losses  caused 
by  collision  in  the  different  cases  just  enumerated  (ff). 

1st.  That  where  there  is  no  fault  on  either  side,  but  the 
collision  is  purely  fortuitous,  the  loss  is  to  be  made  good  by 
the  uuderwriters,  as  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea. 

To  the  same  effect  in  our  own  law  it  was  decided  by  Lord 
Kenyon  that  damage  caused  by  one  ship  running  foul  of 

(/)  In  The  Woodrop,  Sims  (1815),      The  Code  de  Commeroe  (arfc.  407)  has 
2  Dod.  Adm.  R.  85.  incorporated  these  distinctions  into 

($r)  1  Emerigon,  o.  zii.  s.  14,  p.  416.      the  text  of  the  modern  Frenoh  law. 
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Sect.  827a.  another  by  misfortune,  and  without  fault  on  either  side,  was  a 
loss  "  by  perils  of  the  seas "  within  the  exception  of  such 
losses  in  a  charter-party  (7i). 

2ndly.  Emerigon  lays  it  down  that  the  underwriter  is  also 
liable  when  the  fault  rests  entirely  with  the  master  and  crew 
of  the  other  vessel. 

Our  law  is  in  this  point  also  the  same:  thus,  where  the 
loss  was  occasioned  by  another  ship  running  down  the  ship 
insured  owing  to  the  very  gross  negligence  of  the  crew  of  the 
other  vessel  (there  being  only  one  man  on  deck,  and  he  asledp), 
this  was  held  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  for  which  the 
underwriters  were  liable  under  a  count  so  charging  it  (^). 

3rdly.  Emerigon  states  that  the  underwriter  is  not  liable 
when  the  collision  is  entirely  owing  to  the  master  and  crew 
of  the  insured  ship. 

There  has  been  no  direct  decision  in  our  Courts  upon  this 
point.  Marshall  conceives  that  in  such  case  the  wilful 
misconduct  of  the  captain  or  crew  would  amount  to  barratry, 
and  the  loss,  therefore,  be  recoverable  under  that  head(A'). 
But  even  apart  from  barratry,  it  seems  impossible  now,  at 
any  rate  since  the  decisions  in  Hamilton  Eraser  t?.  Pandorf  (/) 
and  Trinder  Anderson  v.  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  (w),  to  contend  that  the  loss  would  not  be  recoverable  as 
caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea. 
OpinioDB  of  Emerigon  then  proceeds  to  lay  down,  4thly,  That  in  cases 
jurist  i^  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  where  the  fault  really 

lies,  and  the  whole  amount  of  damage  is  therefore  apportioned 
equally  between  the  two  ships,  then  the  sum  which  the 
insured  ship  has  to  pay  is  a  particular  average  loss,  to  be 
made  good  by  the  underwriter  (w). 

(A)  Buller  v,  FLaher  (1800),  3  Esp.  (n)  1  Emerigon,  o.  xii.  8. 14,  p.  417. 

67.  There  is  no  such  rule  in  English  law 

(t)  Smith  v.  Scott  (1811),  4  Taunt.  as  sanctions  the  imputation  to  A. 

125.  of  damage  sustained  hj  B.  merely 

{k)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  495.  propter  diffieuUatem  probandi  culpam, 

(/)  (1887),  12  App.  Cas.  618.  See  this  rule  of  CJontinental  Courts 

(m)  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114  ;  and  cf.  discussed,    Maolachlan*s    Shipping, 

cases  there  cited.  318—322. 
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Boulay-Paty  supports  this  opinion,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Sect.  8d7a. 
the  law  has  declared  it  impossible  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
ships  was  in  fault,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  either  was ; 
but  the  loss  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct  residt  of  the  perils 
of  the  sea — 1>.,  of  the  violent  action  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
which  drove  the  two  ships  against  one  another  (o). 

Valin  assumes  that  the  underwriter  would  in  such  case  be 
liable,  but  does  not  particularly  examine  the  question  {p )  ; 
neither  does  Pothier  {q) ;  but  M.  Estrangin,  the  learned 
editor  of  Pothier,  investigates  it  very  ably,  and  concludes 
"that  the  damage  in  such  case  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  peril  of  the  sea,  for  which  the  underwriters 
on  both  ships  would  be  liable  (r). 

In  this  country,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  sum  of  the  Law  of 
damage  sustained  by  both  ships  is  equally  divided,  then  any     °^ 
excess  over  the  loss   sustained  by  the  insured  ship,  which 
becomes  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  other  ship,  is  held  not 
to  be  recoverable  from  the  underwriter  as  a  loss  by  perils  of 
the  sea  (s). 

828.  Loss  by  fire,  when  caused  by  lightning  or  the  enemy,  Loaa  by  fire, 
is  clearly  a  charge  upon  the  underwriter,  under  the  word  j^^^^J^^ 
"  Fire  "  in  our  common  form  of  policy  (t).  8m«5  againflt. 

So,  if  the  ship  be  burnt  under  justifiable  circumstances,  as  So,  where  ship 

^  *'  ^  'is  burnt  to 

to  prevent  capture  (?/),  or  from  an  apprehension  of  contagious  prevent 
disease  (x),  the  underwriter  is  Kable.  capture,  &o. 

If  the  fire  be  occasioned  by  spontaneous  combustion  or  by  Spontaneous 

combustion. 


(o)  Boulay-Paty,  Comment,  on 
Emerigon,  vol.  i.  p.  418 ;  and  also 
4  Droit  Mar.  16. 

{p)  2  Valin,  tit.  dee  Ayaries, 
art.  11. 

{g)  Pothier,  d' Assurances,  No.  50, 
p.  72. 

(r)  Pothier  par  Estrangin,  75. 

(«}  De  Yaux  v.  Salvador  (1836),  4 
A.  &  E.  420.  See  the  previous 
chapter  of  this  work,  and  observa- 
tions on  the  Collision  Clause. 

{t)  1  Emerigon,  c.  zii.  s.  17,  p.  428. 


(m)  Gk>idon  v.  Bimmington  (1807), 
1  Camp.  123.  Emerigon  agrees, 
and  cites  Valin  and  Pothier  to  the 
same  effect,  provided  the  crew  make 
their  escape.  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii. 
s.  17. 

(jc)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  17,  p.  429. 

This  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Madachlan 

in  the  6th  edition  of  this  work, 
p.  760,  n. ;  and  Mr.  Otow  (Mar.  Ins. 
p.  102)  points  out  that  the  only  repor- 
ted case,  namely,  the  French  decision 
in  The  Grand  ^int  Antoine  in  1725, 
is  against  this  view. 
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Sect.  828.  the  damaged  state  of  the  goods,  the  underwriters  axe  not 
liable  (t/) ;  but  if  other  goods  in  the  same  hold,  not  contributing 
to  the  cause  of  loss,  or  the  ship  herself,  be  burnt  in  conse- 
quence, the  underwriters,  it  seems,  are  liable ;  and  so  they 
would  be  for  loss  of  the  cargo  in  case  the  ignition  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  consequence  of  sea  damage  received  after  ship- 
ment (z). 
Fire  ocoa-  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  vexed  question  whether  the  under- 

Bioned  by  the  ,  ,       , 

negligence  of  writers.  Under  a  policy  in  the  common  form,  were  liable  for  a 
and^w  18  a  ^^^  proximately  caused  by  fire,  but  remotely  occasioned  by 
peril  inBured  fhe  negligence  of  the  ma^r  and  crew  or  other  agents  of  the 
assured.  This  question  in  our  law  is  now,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  decidedly  settled  in  the  aflSrmative  (a).  And,  after 
some  fluctuation  in  the  decisions,  the  law  in  the  United  States 
seems  now  to  be  settled  in  the  same  way  (6). 

Of  course,  where  the  form  of  the  policy,  as  is  very  general 
on  the  Continent,  excludes  the  risk  of  the  negligence  of  the 
master  and  crew,  or,  as  in  some  of  the  French  policies,  the 
barratry  of  the  master,  (which  word  barratry,  as  there  under- 
stood, extends  not  only  to  the  wilful  and  fraudulent,  but  also 
to  the  negligent,  acts  of  the  master),  loss  by  fire  so  occasioned 
is  not  chargeable  on  the  underwriters  (c). 

Loss  on  rigging,  &o.,  accidentally  burnt  on  a  bank  saul, 
where  it  is  generally  stowed  in  the  Canton  River  by  the  usage 
of  the  Chinese  trade,  is  a  loss  by  fire  under  the  common  form 
of  policy  {d). 


(y)  Bojdv.  Dubois  (1811),  3  Gamp. 
133.  In  America,  Providence  Wash- 
ington Ins.  Co.  V.  Adler  (1885^  65 
Maryland,  162  ;  1  Emerigon,  430. 

{z)  Cf.  Montoja  v.  London  Ass. 
Co.  (1851),  6  Ezch.  461. 

(a)  Busk  V.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.  Co. 
(1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  73.  Cf.  Trinder 
&  Co.  V.  Thames  &  ICersey  Co., 
[1898]  2  Q.  B.  114. 

{b)  By  the  cases  of  Patapeco  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Coulter  (1830),  3  Peters,  S.  C.  B. 


222  ;  Columbia  Ins.  Co.  v,  Laurence 
(1836),  10  ibid.  517  ;  Waters  v.  Mer- 
chants* Ins.  Co.  (1837),  11  ibid.  213 ; 
3  Kent,  Com.  303,  304. 

{e)  Emerigon,  vol.  1.  pp.  428,  429. 
The  general  subject  of  this  section 
is  weU  and  succinctly  discussed  by 
Boulay-Paty,  who,  however,  draws 
aU  his  learning  from  the  yast  stores 
of  Emerigon.  See  Droit  Mar.  torn.  It. 
pp.  20—23. 

{d)  Pelly  V.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1767),  1  Burr.  341. 
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It  appears  that  there  maj  be  a  loss  by  fire,  or  at  least  a    Sect.  888. 
loss  ejiudetn  generi*^  and  covered  by  the  general  words  in  the  Loeses  tjutdftm 

with 


policy,  eTen  where  no  fire  has  actually  broken  out;   for  ^soaBtolw 
instance,  where  the  loas  is  doe  to  flteps  taken  in  anticipation  ^^J^^^^ 
of,  and  in  order  to  prevent,  a  fire,  which  bat  for  soch  steps 
would  have  broken  out  and  itself  caused  such  a  loss  {e).    A 
loss   by  explosion    of   steam   is    not  within    the  general 
words  (/). 

829.  Capture (<7),  properly  so  called,  is  a  taking  by  the  Captoreaad 

86UE1IFB.  OF 

enemy  as  prize  (A),  in  time  of  open  war,  or  by  way  of  re-  **taldiig8ai 


prisals,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  all  dominion  or 
right  of  property  over  the  thing  taken  (i).  "  Capture  "  by 
itself  probably  means  belligerent  capture  only  (A*).  Seizure, 
however,  includes  other  seizures,  sudi  as  one  by  revenue 
officers  of  a  foreign  state  (/). 

The  arrest,  or  carrying  in  for  adjudication,  of  neutral  ships  Wliat  captme 
by  belligerent  cruisers,  though  not  properly  called  capture  P'^P^'y"- 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his 
property  in  the  ship,  yet  falls  within  the  meaning  of  the 
words  *^  takings  at  sea  "  as  one  of  the  perils  insured  against; 
and  the  loss  thence  arising  would  be  recoverable  under  a 
count  alleging  loss  by  capture. 

Capture  is  deemed  lawful  when  made  by  a  declared  enemy  Capture,  law- 
lawfuUy  commissioned,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  war ;  f^^       ^' 
unlawful  when  it  is  made  otherwise.      But  its  legality  or 
illegality  does  not  affect  the  liability  of  the  underwriter; 


(e)  The  Knight  of  St.  Michael, 
[1898]  P.  80.  The  San  Roman  (1873), 
L.  B.  6  P.  0.  301 ;  and  Nobel*8  Ex- 
ploeiyes  Go.  v.  JenkinB,  [1896]  2  Q.  B. 
326,  affirmed  the  same  principle. 

(/)  See  Hanulton  v.  Thamea  & 
ICersey  Go.  (1886),  17  Q.  B.  D.  195  ; 
12App.0a8.  484  ;  disapproving  West 
India  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Home  Ina. 
Go.  (1880),6Q.  B.  D.  61. 

(g)  A  modem  form  of  Lloyd's 
poUoy  oontaina  a  warranty  against 
oapiurOy   Misore,   &o.,  and  against 


war  risks. 

(A)  Mr.  Gh>w  (p.  Ill)  points  out 
that  *' prize"  should  be  «*pri»e," 
bdngthe  Latin  ''prensos,*'  through 
the  French  **  prise,"  and  not  **  pre- 
tiom,"  throngh  the  French  **  prLx." 

(t)  lEmerigon,  o.xii.  s.  18,  pp.  432 
et  9€q. 

{k)  Captnre  by  rebels  may  be 
snffioient.  Mauran  v.  Insuranoe  Co. 
(1867),  6  WaU.  1. 

(0  Gory  V.  Burr  (1883),  8  ABp.  Gas. 
393. 
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Sect.  829. 


Wbenever 
capture  is  the 
proximate 
cause  of  loss, 
the  assured 
may  recover, 
as  on  a  loss 
by  capture. 


whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  he  is  equally  liable  (m).  Thus, 
where  the  policy  was  on  goods  "  warranted  free  of  capture  or 
seizure,"  and  the  proof  was  that  the  ship,  a  British  vessel,  had 
been  fired  into  and  sunk  by  the  Russians  before  the  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  the 
crew  were  detained  for  some  time :  the  Court,  being  of  opinion, 
on  the  whole  of  the  facts,  that  the  object  of  the  Russians  was 
to  detain  the  ship,  held  that  except  for  the  warranty  the 
underwriters  would  have  been  liable,  but  that  the  warranty 
protected  them  («).  So,  the  seizure  of  the  ship  by  certain 
mutinous  Coolie  passengers  has  been  held  to  be  within  a 
similar  warranty  (o),  and  a  piratical  seizure  of  the  vessel  was 
held  to  be  a  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  {p).  A 
British  merchantman,  when  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  seized 
by  a  British  cruiser  and  carried  to  St.  Helena,  where  the  ship 
and  cargo  were  condemned  as  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  This  was  a  mistake  in  fact,  for  the  decision  was  on 
that  ground  reversed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  restitution 
ordered.  Tet  it  was  held  to  be  a  loss  within  the  policy  as  a 
"  taking  at  sea  "  (q). 

Whenever  capture  is  the  proximate  cause  of  loss  the  assured 
may  recover  as  on  a  loss  "  by  capture,"  though  other  causes 
may  have  been  contributory  thereto.  Thus,  even  where  the 
capture  was  concerted  between  the  master  of  the  ship  insured 
and  the  captor.  Lord  EUenborough  held  that  the  assured 
might  recover  as  on  a  loss  by  capture,  though  he  might  also 
have  recovered  on  a  count  for  barratry  (r).  So,  where  a  ship 
was  driven  ashore,  with  only  slight  damage,  on  a  hostile  coast 
and  there  captured,  this  was  held  to  be  a  loss  by  capture,  and 
not  by  perils  of  the  seas  («). 


(m)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Goss  v. 
Withers  (1768),  2  Burr.  683,  694. 

(»)  PoweU  V,  Hyde  (1856),  6  E.  & 
B.  607. 

(o)  Kleinwort  v.  Shepard  (1869),  1 
E.  &  E.  447  ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  147. 

(p)  Dean  v.  Hornby  (1864),  3 
E.  &  B.  180 ;  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129. 

{q)  Lozano  v,  Janson    (1869),  2 


E.  &  E.  190 ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  337. 

(r)  Aroangelo  V.Thompson  (1811), 
2  Camp.  620.  Of  course,  the  assured 
must  not  have  been  privy  to  such 
loss :  Australasian  Ins.  Go.  v.  Jack- 
son (1876),  coram  P.  C,  33  L.  T.  N.  S. 
286 ;  Wilson  9.  Bankin  (1866),  34 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  62. 

(s)  Green  v.  Ehnslie  (1792);  Feake, 
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830.  Under   certain  oircumstanoes  underwriters  may  be    Sect.  830. 
liable  as  for  a  loss  by  capture  though  no  capture  may  have  Loss  hj 
actually  taken  place.     For  example,  where  a  voyage  is  pro-  oapu^^ 
perly  abandoned  by  the  master  owing  to  the  danger  of  capture 
if  it  were  continued,  the  freight  so  lost  will  be  recoverable 
either  under  the  special,  or  at  least  under  the  general  words 
in  the  policy  (t). 

As  we  shall  see  more  at  large  hereafter  in  treating  of  Capture  is, 
abandonment,  capture  is  primd  facie  a  case  of  total  loss,  which  speaking,  a 
gives  the  assured  an  immediate  right  to  give  notice  of  aban-  ^^  i(^^^ 
donment.     If  the  underwriter  accept  the  abandonment,  the 
rights  of  the  parties  are  thereby  fixed ;  but  if  not,  the  right 
of  the  assured  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  depends  upon  the 
point  whether  the  ship  be  restored  before  action  brought :  if 
it  be,  then  the  assured  will  recover  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
damage  done;  if  not,  then  the  whole  sum  insured  (w). 

It  has  long,  however,  been  the  established  rule  of  our  law 
maritime  that  the  property  is  not  changed  by  capture  in 
favour  of  a  vendee  or  re-captor,  so  as  to  bar  the  original 
owner,  till  there  has  been  a  regular  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion {x),  and  the  condemnation,  in  order  to  be  legal,  must  be  Wbatisrequi- 

^_  site  to  make 

pronounced  by  a  Prize  Court  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  condemnation 

1**1 
sitting  either  in  the  country  of  the  captor  or  of  his  ally.   The  ^*    ' 

Prize  Court  of  an  ally  cannot  condemn;  nor  can  a  Prize  Com-t 

of  the  captor's  lawfully  act  as  such  in  a  neutral  territory  (y) ; 

but  the  Prize  Court  of  a  captor  sitting  in  the  country  of  his 

own  sovereign,  or  of  an  ally,  has  lawful  jurisdiction  over 

prizes  carried  into  neutral  ports,  and  remaining  there  at  the 

time  of  passing  sentence  (z). 

N.  P.  212;  see  also  S.  P.,  Livie  r.  Corp.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  136. 

Janson  (1810),  12  East,  648.  (^)  gee  2  Marshall,  Ins.  803,  where 

{t)  This  principle  was  acted  upon  ^  the  authorities  are  ooUected. 

InTheKnightof  St.  Michael,  [1898]  (y)  The  Flad  Oyen  (1799),   1  C. 

P.  30.    See  also  The  San  Eoman  Roh.    135 ;  Havelock  v.  Rockwood 

(1873),L.R.5P.C.30l;  andNohel's  (1799),  8  T.  R.  268  ;  Oddy  f;.  BoviU 

Explosives  Co.  v,  Jenkins,  [1896]  2  (1802),  2  East,  475. 

^'  ^'  ^^^'  (z)  Smart  p.  Wolf  (1789),  3  T.  B. 

(u)  Bays  v.  Royal    Ezch.    Ass.      283;  Schooner  Sophie  (1805),  6   C. 
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Sect.  830. 


Tbi^ffom. 


Risk  of 
Britiah  cap- 
ture cannot 
be  insured 
against  bj 
British  under- 
wnters. 


Apart  from  all  questions  as  to  abandonment,  which  will  be 
considered  elsewhere,  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  any  damage 
the  ship  may  have  actually  sustained,  and  also  for  all  neces- 
sary expenses,  such  as  salvage,  &c.,  which  the  assured  has 
been  put  to  for  the  recovery  of  his  property ;  for  instance,  for 
a  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  neutral  assured  to  belligerent 
captors  as  a  compromise  made  bond  fide  to  prevent  the  ship 
from  being  condemned  as  prize  (a). 

831.  Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice  to  ransom  British 
ships  when  captured  by  the  enemy,  by  delivering  to  the 
captor  what  was  called  a  ransom  bill  (J).  The  Legislature, 
in  1781,  wholly  abolished  this  practice  by  declaring  all  ra,nsom 
by  British  subjects  of  ships  or  goods  taken  by  the  enemy  as 
prize  to  be  illegal  (c).  Money  paid  for  such  a  purpose,  there- 
fore, was  held  not  to  be  recoverable  from  imderwiiters,  whether 
the  condemnation  was  legal  or  illegal  (d). 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  that  the  risk  of  British  capture  is 
not  covered  by  policies  effected  during  war-time  with  British 
underwriters  (^),  or  by  a  policy  effected  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  (/),  although  the  action  be  not  brought 
till  after  their  termination  (^). 


Rob.  138,  in  noiis;  The  Henrick  and 
Maria  (1799),  4  G.  Rob.  43,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  6  G.  Rob.  139  ; 
The  Purissima  Concepcion  (1805), 
6  ibid,  45.  Mr.  Maclachlan  (6th  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  pp.  641,  763; 
Shipping,  p.  22)  took  a  different 
view  on  this  point,  which  appears 
contrary  to  all  authority. 

(a)  Berena  v.  Ruoker  (1761),  1  W. 
Bl.  313. 

{b)  For  the  general  law  maritime 
as  to  ransom,  see  1  Emerigon,  c.  zii. 
s.  21,  pp.  463—480.  For  the  law  of 
France  on  the  subject^  see  Gode  de 
Commerce,  arts.  395,  396. 

{e)  The  first  Ransom  Act  is  the 
22  Geo.  3,  o.  26.  This  Act,  how- 
eter,  and  others  of  a  similar  dharaoter 


were  repealed  by  the  Naval  Prize  Acts 
Repeal  Act,  1864.  The  Naval  Prize 
Act,  1864,  gives  power  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  ConncU  to  make  reg^ulaUons 
on  the  subject.  The  present  position 
seems  to  be  that  ransom  is  not  illegal, 
except  it  be  in  contravention  of  such 
regulations. 

(d)  Havelock  v,  Rockwood  (1799), 
8  T.  R.  268 ;  Parsons  t^.  Scott  (1810), 
2  Taunt.  363. 

(e)  Eellner  v.  Le  Mesurier  (1803), 
4  East,  396 ;  Brandon  v.  Curling 
(1803),  ibid.  410. 

(/)  Furtado  v.  Rodgers  (1802),  3 
B.  &  P.  191. 

(^)  Gamba  v.  Le  Mesurier  (1803), 
4  East,  407. 
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"  A  policy,"  says  Lord  EUenborough,  "  containing  an  in-  3ect.  881> 
surance  against  British  capture,  eo  nomine^  would  be  illegal 
and  void  on  the  face  of  it;  and  an  insurance,  producing 
indirectly  the  same  effects,  by  the  appKcation  afterwards  of 
the  general  terms  of  the  poKcy  to  the  particular  event  of 
British  capture  which  has  since  happened,  must,  on  principle, 
be  equally  illegal "  (h).  And  the  general  decision  of  the 
Court  was,  that  no  peril,  the  subject  of  insurance,  can  be 
covered  under  the  general  terms,  "  capture,"  "  detention  of 
princes,"  or  the  like,  which  could  not,  consistently  with  law, 
be  specifically  insured  against  in  direct  and  express  terms. 

As  the  hostilities  of  a  general  maritime  war,  carried  on  in  PrizoB  made 
many  different  parts  of  the  globe  at  once,  cannot  be  supposed  concluded, 
to  come  to  an  end  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it 
was  the  general  custom  to  insert  into  treaties  stipulations 
specifying  periods,  varying  according  to  distance,  after  which 
all  prizes  made  should  be  restored  (t).  If,  however,  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  captor  was,  in  fact,  aware  of  the  peace 
being  proclaimed  when  he  made  the  prize,  such  prize,  though 
made  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  in  the  treaty, 
was  to  be  restored  (A:).  In  this  country  it  was  determined,  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Hardwioke,  that  where  a  ship  was  seized 
after  a  cessation  of  arms  and  the  signing  of  preliminary 
articles  of  peace,  this  was  not  to  be  deemed  a  capture,  but 
only  an  arrest  of  princes  (/). 

832.  By  the  terms  of  our  common  policies,  the  underwriter  Loss  by 
is  answerable  for  all  losses  occasioned  by  "  arrests,  restraints,  tiona,  and 
and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people  of  what  ©'"^^'iffo®*- 
n&tion,  condition,  or  quality  soever." 

By  the  word  "people"  is  meant,  not  mobs  or  multitudes  "People." 
of  men,  but  the  ruling  power  of  the  country,  whatever  that 
may  be  (m). 

(A)  4  East,  402.  2  Borr.  1211.    Bat  as  to  thia  case, 

(t)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii  s.  19,  p.  462.  see   note   by  Marshall   (Insoranoe, 

(k)  Ibid,  617).  Of.,  too,  The  EUza  Ann  (1813), 

(0    Spenoer    v.    Franco    (1736),  1  ]>ods.  Ad.  B.  244. 

Beawes,  816,  cited  by  Lozd  Mans-  (m)  Nesbitt  v.  Lnshington  (1792), 

ileld  in  Haoulton  v,  Mendes  (1761),  4  T.  R.  788. 

VOL.  IL  3  P 
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Sect.  SS2. 

Arrest  as 
diBtinct  from 
capture. 


Detention 
after  declara- 
tion of  war 
ratber  resein- 
bles  oaptnre 
than  azrest. 


An  '^  arrest "  takes  plaoe  whenever  the  goyemment  of  the 
country  to  which  a  ship  belongs,  or  any  other  friendly  power, 
with  the  object,  not  of  prize  (for  then  it  would  be  a  capture), 
but  with  a  design  to  restore  the  ship  and  goods,  or  pay  the 
value  of  them  to  their  owners,  seizes  the  ship  and  goods  for 
state  purposes,  either  in  port  or  at  sea  (n). 

Thus,  where  a  Genoese  com  ship  was  seized  at  sea  by 
Venetian  cruisers,  and  carried  in  for  the  relief  of  Corfu,  then 
in  a  state  of  famine,  where  it  was  sold  and  paid  for,  it  was 
decided  by  the  rota  of  Q-enoa  that  this  was  not  a  capture  in 
respect  of  which  the  assured,  who  had  abandoned,  could 
recover  for  a  total  loss,  but  merely  an  arrest  or  detention  of 
princes,  the  object  being  not  to  make  prize,  but  to  purchase 
com  {o). 

In  this  Ues  the  grand  distinction  between  arrest  and  capture. 
Capture  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  forcible  taking  of  a  ship,  &c., 
in  time  of  war,  with  a  view  to  appropriating  it  as  prize. 
Arrest  is  a  temporary  detention  of  ship,  &c.,  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  releasing  it,  or  repaying  its  value  (p). 

Hence  the  detention  of  ships  in  port  after  declaration  of 
war  against  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  or  by  way  of 
reprisals,  rather  resembles  a  capture  than  an  arrest  (q).  So, 
where  a  neutral  ship  is  arrested  at  sea  by  a  belligerent  cruiser, 
and,  under  suspicion  of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board,  is 
carried  for  search  and  adjudication  into  a  hostile  port ;  as  the 
result  may  be  the  condemnation  of  ship  and  cargo,  but  more 
especially  as  the  act  is  done  in  time  of  war  and  as  a  warlike 
measure,  this  is  rather  to  be  esteemed  a  capture  than  a  simple 
arrest,  and  accordingly  is  primd  facte  a  ground  of  abandour 
ment  (r). 


(»)  The  definition  of  Bonlaj-Patj 
Beema  concise  and  accurate:  <*L'arr§t 
de  prince  est  I'aote  d'on  prince  ami, 
qui  poor  necessity  pabliqne,  et  hors 
le  fait  de  la  guerre,  arrSte  quelque 
▼aisseau  ou  tons  les  vaisseaux  qui  se 
trouvent  dans  un  port  ou  rade  de 
Bee  dominions."  Droit  ICar.,  tom.  iv. 


p.  36.  See  Aubert  v,  Qraj  (1862), 
3  B.  &  S.  163. 

(o)  Roccus,  not.  60,  cited  1  Em^e- 
tigon,  c.  zii.  s.  30,  p.  527. 

{p)  I  Emerigon,  uH  supra. 

{q)  Ibid. ;  and  see  2  ICaxshall,  Ins. 
609. 

(r)  Barker  t^.Blakes  (1808),  9  East, 
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Goods  shipped  at  Shanghai  for  London  via  Marseilles  and  Sect.  88d. 
Paris  had  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  September,  1870, 
and  on  the  19th  were  still  there  when  the  German  forces 
surrounded  Paris  and  prevented  their  being  forwarded ;  this 
was  held  to  be  a  loss  within  those  terms  of  the  policy, "  arrests, 
restraints,  and  detainments  of  princes,  &c/'  («). 

833.  Embargoes  are  the  most  common  cases  of  "arrests.  Embargoes, 
restraints,  and  detainments  "  of  princes.  An  embargo  is  an 
order  of  government  (generally,  but  not  always,  issued  in 
contemplation '  of  hostilities)  prohibiting  the  departure  of 
ships  or  goods  from  some  or  all  of  the  ports  within  its 
dominions  {t). 

An  embargo  laid  by  a  foreign  government  upon  the  ships  Whether  laid 
or  goods  of  any  other  than  its  own  subjects  entitles  the  ^j^ot^- 
assured  at  once  to  give  notice  of  abandonment,  and,  if  the  J®?*®»  ®'  ®' 
embargo  continues  down  to  the  time  of  action  brought,  to 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss.     Thus,  where  a  neutral  ship  and 
stores,  insured  "at  and  from"  an  enemy's  port,  were  there 
detained,  before  sailing,  by  an  embargo  laid  on  by  the  enemy 
in  the  port  of  loading,  and  continuing  down  to  the  time  of 
action  brought,  the  assured  recovered  as  for  a  total  loss  under 
a  count  alleging  the  loss  to  be  by  "  arrest  and  restraint  of 
princes"  {u). 

This  also  is  the  law  of  our  Courts  in  case  of  embargo  by  a 
foreign  government  laid  upon  the  ships  of  its  own  subjects, 
being  at  the  time  at  peace  with  this  country,  and  doing  this 
without  any  view  to  us.  A  cargo  insured  in  this  coimtry, 
but  belonging  to  a  Spanish  subject,  and  loaded  on  board  a 
Spanish  ship,  was  detained  and  unloaded  at  Corunna  by  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  ship 
into  a  transport  of  war  during  the  hostilities  of  Spain  with 
Morocco,  and  the  cargo  was  thereby  damaged.     This  was 

283  ;  and  see  2  ICazBhaU,  Ins.  510  ;  {t)    1    Emerigon,    o.   zii.   s.   30, 

1  Emerigon,  o.  zii.  s.  30,  p.  527.  p.  526. 

(«)  Bodooanachi  «.  Elliott  (1873),  (v)  Botoh  «.  Edie  (1795),  6  T.  R. 

L.  B.  8  G.  P.  649.  413. 
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Sect.  833.    held  hy  the  Exchequer  Chamber  to  be  a  lo33  for  which  the 
underwriters  were  liable  {x). 

834.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  British  ship  be 
arrested  or  seized  hy  the  British  Government  from  any  state 
necessity,  or  detained  in  port  by  a  British  laid  embargo,  this 
is  a  loss  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable  as  a  detention 
within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  (^).  Such,  accordingly, 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  our  Courts  in  a  case  where 
a  British  ship  was  seized  by  the  British  Government  and  con- 
verted into  a  fire-ship  (s),  and  in  another  where  such  ship  was 
seized  and  taken  in  tow  by  a  British  man-of-war  (a). 
Foreign  law.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  ground  of  distuiction  in  this  respect, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  liability  of  the  underwriters,  between  an 
arrest  or  embargo  by  the  home  and  by  a  foreign  government. 
Accordingly,  the  French  Code  of  Commerce  has  decreed  that 
"arrest  by  the  home  government  after  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  "  is  a  ground  of  abandonment  {b) ;  and  Boulay- 
Faty  {c)  and  Estrangin  {d)  show  that  it  rests  on  precisely  the 
same  ground  as  an  arrest  by  foreign  powers. 

In  French  law  the  risk  on  the  ship  does  not  commence 
until  she  has  sailed  on  the  voyage,  and  accordingly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Code  is,  that  abandonment  may  be  made  on 
account  of  an  arrest  by  the  home  government  after,  but  not 
before,  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  (e). 

In  our  law,  under  policies  "  at  and  from  "  a  port,  the  risk 
on  the  ship  commences  while  she  is  at  the  port  undergoing 

(x)  Aubert  v.  Graj  (1862),  3  B.  &  (a)  Green  v.  Young  (1702),  2  Lord 

S.  163,   169  ;  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.   60 ;  Baym.  840 ;  Salk.  444. 

overruling    Conway    v.   Gray,   &c.  (a)  Hagedom  tr.  Whitmore  (1816), 

(1809),  10  East,  636 ;  and  Gampb^  i  stark.  167. 

r.  Innes  (1821),  4  B.  &  Aid.  423.  ».  ^    '       gy^ 

See  Simeon  v,  Bazett  (1813),  2  M.  &  ^  '                  ' 

S.  94 ;  and  Bazett  v.  Meyer  (1814)  W    *   Bonlay-Rity,    Droit   Mar. 

{8.  a,  in  error),  6  Tannt.  824  ;  and  ^^^ "**»  237—240. 

ante,  b.  803.     See  Driefontein,  &o.  v,  {^)  Eetrangin  on  Pothier,  No.  69, 

Janaon,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  339,  at  pre-  PP.  »*,  96. 

Bent  under  appeal.  {e)  Ck)de  de  Com.  arts.  369,  370. 

(y)  Dictum  of  Lord  Alvanley  in  See,  however,  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii. 

Touteng  v.  Hubbard  (1802),  3  B.  &  s.  30,  p.  628  ;  Pothier,  Traits  d'As- 

P.  302.  raranoe.  No.  69. 
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xepairs,  or  otherwise  preparing  for  the  voyage  insured ;  and    Sect.  884. 

there  seems  no  doubt  that  if  a  ship  thus  insured  were  arrested 

or  detained  by  our  government  in  her  port  of  loading,  whether 

with  or  without  hfer  cargo  on  board,  and  even  before  she  had 

broken  ground  for  the  voyage,  the  underwriter  would  be 

liable  as  for  a  loss  by  arrest  or  detention  under  such  a 

policy  (/). 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether,  in  ease  goods  are 
seized  by  a  friendly  power,  or  by  the  home  government  for 
state  necessities,  as  in  the  case  of  provisions  already  men- 
tioned, the  assured  can  recover  as  for  a  loss  by  arrest  and 
detention.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  if  a  price  be 
paid  for  the  goods  equivalent  to  their  value  for  the  purposes 
of  insurance  {i.e.f  their  prime  cost,  together  with  the  expenses 
of  insuring  and  loading  them  on  board),  the  assured  can 
claim  nothing ;  if  less  than  this,  he  may  sue  for  the  differ- 
ence ;  if  no  payment  be  made,  he  may  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss(^). 

835.  An  arrest,  detention,  or  embargo  does  not,  like  a  cap-  Wages  and 
tare,  break  up  the  voyage  imder  the  charter-party,  or  at  once  S^Sng^deten- 
put  an  end  to  a  contract  of  affreightment.    On  the  contrary,  the  ^^^^ 
voyage  is  still  supposed  to  be  proceeding  on  its  former  terms, 
the  period  of  detention  being  considered  as  a  portion  of  it. 
Hence,  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  during  a  detention 
by  embargo  are  not  chargeable  by  our  law  upon  the  under- 
writer on  ship,  as  they  form  part  of  those  ordinary  and  usual 
expenses  of  the  navigation  which  fall  exclusively  upon  the  ship- 
owner, and  for  which  he  is  remunerated  out  of  the  freight  {h). 


(/)  Green  v.  Young  (1702),  2  Salk. 
444;  Rotch9.Edie(l79d),6T.R.413. 

iHf)  SValin,  art.  49,  p.  127.  Fothier, 
No.  67,  as  cited  and  commented  ax>on 
with  various  other  authorities  by 
Emerigon,  o.  xii.  s.  33,  vol.  i.  pp.  543 
—645.  Andcf.Aubertv.  6ra7(l862), 
3  6.  &  S.  163 ;  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  60 ; 
Brief ontein,  &c.  v.  Janson,  ubi  tupra, 

(A)  Eden  v.  Poole  (1785),  1  Park, 


1 17 ;  2  Marshall,  Ins.  730 ;  Robertson 
V,  Ewer  (1786),  1  T.  R.  127;  Sharp 
V,  Gladstone  (1805),  7  East,  32,  in 
ffotit.  As  to  the  reasons,  however, 
here  assigned  for  this  rule,  see  Field 
SS.  Co.  V.  Burr,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  at 
p.  690,  where  Collins,  L.  J.,  after 
citing  authorities,  says  that  all 
that  underwriters  on  ship  insure 
against  is  damage  to  ship,  and  that 
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Sect.  685.  The  principle  is,  that  the  shipowner,  in  consideration  of  the 
freight,  owes  the  services  of  the  crew  to  the  freighter  during 
the  whole  voyage,  and  consequently  also  during  the  time  of 
detention,  which  is  considered  to  make  part*  thereof  (*). 

In  France  the  Code  de  Commerce  provides  that  the  wages 
and  provisions  of  the  sailors  during  a  detention  of  princes 
shall  be  particular  average  when  the  ship  is  chartered  for  the 
entire  voyage  (k) ;  general  average  when  the  ship  is  hired  at 
so  much  per  month  (/) — the  reason  being  that  as  in  the 
latter  case  the  owner  receives  no  freight  for  the  time  during 
which  the  ship  is  detained,  he  does  not  owe  the  services  of 
his  crew  during  such  time  to  the  freighters,  and  his  providing 
such  services  is,  therefore,  an  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
the  general  benefit 


LoMbj 

pirates, 
roTen  and 
thieves. 


Pirates. 


Loss  on  goods 
by  a  mob 
boarding  the 
ship,  is  a  loss 
hj  pirates. 


So,  loss  by 
crew  or 
passengers. 


836.  Amongst  the  perils  which  the  underwriters  avowedly 
take  upon  themselves  in  our  common  printed  forms  of  policy 
are  those  of  "  pirates,  rovers  and  thieves."  Firstly,  of  pirates 
and  rovers. 

Loss  thus  incurred  was  formerly  included  in  our  maritrme 
law  amongst  the  general  perils  of  the  seas  (w),  and  probably 
would  still  be  held  to  be  so  ;  though,  as  piracy  is  one  of  the 
enumerated  perils,  the  point  is  of  less  importance. 

Where  a  meal  mob  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  violently  boarded 
a  corn-laden  ship,  took  the  government  of  her  from  the  captain 
and  crew,  ran  her  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  then  forced  the 
captain  to  sell  the  com  at  a  low  price,  Lord  Kenyon  held  that 
this  was  a  loss  by  pirates  (n). 

Under  the  risk  of  pirates  and  rovers,  the  underwriters  are, 
it  seems,  liable  for  a  mutinous  seizure  and  carrying  away  of 
the  ship  by  the  crew  (o). 


expenses  occasioned  bj  detention  or 
delay  are  damages  suffered  by  the 
shipowner,  bat  not  by  the  ship. 

(t)  Beneoke,  Tr,  of  Indem.  462; 
Pothier,  Des  Gharte- Parties,  No.  85, 
cited  1  Emerigon,  629. 

(*)  Art.  408,  s.  4. 


(/)  Art.  400,  8.  6. 

(m)  2  RoU.  Abr.  248,  pi.  10; 
Gomberbatch,  56,  cited  1  Park,  Ins. 
137 ;  3  Kent,  Gom.  302,  n. 

(n)  Nesbitt  v.  Lushington  (1792), 
4  T.  R.  783. 

(«)  Brown  v.  Smith  (1813),  1  Dow, 
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Where  certain  coolie  emigrants  on  a  voyage  from  Canton  Sect.  886- 
to  Callao  piratically  and  feloniously  murdered  the  captain  and 
part  of  the  crew,  and  forcibly  carried  away  the  ship  and  the 
rest  of  the  orew,  it  was  held  that  this  was  an  act  of  piracy, 
or,  at  all  events,  an  act,  ejmdem  generisj  covered  by  the 
policy  {p). 

837.  Secondly,  of  thieves.  Thiev«. 

The  theft  that  is  insured  against  by  name  in  the  policy  Diatmction 
has  been  considered  to  mean  that  which  is  accompanied  by  gimpie  theft 
violence  {latrocinium),  and  not  simple  theft  {furtum) ;  it  being  *^  ^  ^^' 
an  old  and  elementary  rule  of  the  law  of  insurance  that 
furtum  non  est  casKs  fortuitiiSj  is  not  one  of  the  fortuitous 
events  against  which  the  owner  may  seek  indemnity  by 
iosurance,  but  one  which  the  law  presumes  the  master  might 
have  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  due  vigilance,  and  the  loss 
arising  from  which  he  consequently  ought  to  bear  (q). 

Robbery,  accompanied  by  violence,  and  committed  by 
strangers,  not  by  the  crew,  is  a  loss  for  which  the  under- 
writers on  the  ship  or  goods  are  liable  as  a  loss  by  rovers  or 


349.  In  Dixon  v,  Reid  (1822),  6 
B.  &  Aid.  597,  snoh  loss  was  laid  as 
loss  bj  barratry,  which  seems  the 
true  mode  of  alleging  it. 
-  ■  {p)  Naylor  v.  Palmer  (1853),  8 
Ex.  R.  739  ;  afBrmed  in  error  (1854), 
10  Ex.  R.  382 ;  22  L.  J.  Ex.  329 ; 
23  L.  J.  Ex.  323.  See  Eleinwort  f^. 
Sheppard  (1859),  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  147  ; 
1  E.  &  E.  447,  where  similar  facts 
were  held  to  be  within  a  warranty — 
free  from  captore  and  seizure. 

{q)  See  all  the  learning  on  this 
subject  collected  and  lucidly  arrangped 
by  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  29,  "Vol  des 
eflets  assures,"  vol.  i.  p.  524.  This 
passage,  and  that  which  follows,  is 
retained  in  substance  from  the  2nd 
edition  of  this  work  (pp.  841,  842). 
It  may  be  doubted ,  however,  whether, 
inasmuch  as  English  law  recognizes 
no  contract  by  the  assured  that  lie 


or  his  servants  will  not  be  negligent, 
it  would  not  be  held  that  furtum  as 
well  as  latroeinium  are  covered  by 
an  insurance  agfainst  thieves.  Cf. 
Trinder  &  Co.  f^.  Thames  &  Mersey 
Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114.  The 
matter  was  considered,  and  the 
American  authorities  referred  to  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Steinman  v. 
Angier  Line,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  619, 
where  it  was  decided  that  an  excep- 
tion ag^ainst  thieves  in  a  bill  of  lading 
did  not  relieve  the  shipowner  from  lia- 
bility for  thefts  committed  by  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  ship.  But  this 
decision  seems  to  be  based,  partly  at 
least,  upon  the  doctrine  that  words 
creating  an  exemption  from  liability 
must  be  construed  ag^ainst  the  ship* 
owner,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  in  a  marine  policy  the 
oonstraotion  would  be  the  same. 
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Beet.  837. 


In  tbe  United 
States. 


Plunder  by 
wreckers. 


Loss  by 
barratry. 

Meaning  of 
"  barratry "  in 
English  law. 


thieves  under  the  policy,  the  maxim  being,  that  latrocinium 
faiale  damnum  seu  ca^us  fortuitus  est  (/•). 

It  has,  however,  been  decided  by  Chancellor  Walworth, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  that,  under  the  general  word 
"  thieves,"  in  the  common  form  of  policy,  the  assured  on  ship 
or  goods  may  recover  even  for  a  simple  theft  committed  on 
the  voyage  by  persons  belonging  to  the  ship  («).  Chancellor 
Kent,  however,  in  a  note,  rich  with  his  usual  variety  of 
learning  and  pregnant  accuracy  of  expression,  shows  that  this 
doctrine  not  only  overrules  all  the  old  authorities  and  text- 
books, but  is  of  very  questionable  policy  when  applied  to  the 
owner  of  the  ship  (/). 

In  order  to  obviate  all  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
word  "  thieves,"  some  American  policies,  instead  of  "  pirates, 
rovers,  and  thieves,"  contain  the  words  "  pirates  and  assailing 
thieves." 

If  shipwrecked  goods  are  plundered  by  wreckers  on  shore, 
this  was  held  by  Emerigon  and  Pothier,  and  has  been  decided 
in  this  country,  to  be  a  loss  for  which  the  assured  on  goods 
may  recover  under  a  count  for  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea  (w). 

838.  "  Barratry  of  master  and  mariners  "  being  one  of  the 
perils  insured  against  in  our  common  printed  forms  of  policy, 
the  first  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
"  barratry"  in  English  law.  Guided  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  which  seems  ultimately  to  have  been  derived  from  the 


(r)  Bocons,  No.  43,  cited  by  Eme- 
rigon, c.  xii.  8.  29.  So  beld  in 
English  law,  Harford  v.  Haynard 
(1785),  before  Lord  Mansfield,  cited 
1  Park,  Ins.  36. 

(«)  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  v.  Storrow 
(1835),  5  Paige,  293;  affirmed  in 
Bryan  v.  American  Ins.  Co.,  ibid,  p. 
842,  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  also 
(in  error)  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York.  Kent,  Com.  toI.  iii.  p. 
303,  n.  (a). 

(t)  3  Kent,  Com.  303,  n.  {a).  The 
Reamed  editor,  howerer,  of  the  12th 


edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries 
(1873)  seems  to  accept  the  decisions 
in  Storrow*s  and  Bryan's  cases  as 
establishing  the  American  law  on 
this  point.  Parsons,  vol.  i.  p.  664 
(ed.  1868),  agrees  that  the  weight  of 
American  authority  would  make  the 
insurers  liable  for  loss  by 'simple  lar- 
ceny without  violence,  and  Phillips, 
s.  1106,  takes  the  same  view. 

(m)  1  Emerigfon,  c.  xii.  s.  29,  citing 
Pothier,  d' Assurance,  No.  55  ;  Bon- 
drett  V.  Hentigg  (1816),  Holt,  N,  f. 
149. 
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Catalan  barat  (:r),  and  proximately  from  the  Italian  barra-  Beot.  888. 
tria  (y),  in  both  of  which  languages  it  conveyed  the  notion  of 
fraud  or  trick,  our  Judges  for  a  long  time  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered that  fraud,  or  criminal  knavery,  on  the  part  of  the 
master  as  against  the  owners,  with  a  view  to  benefit  himself 
at  their  expense,  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  barratry  as 
insured  against  in  English  policies  (z). 

Lord  EUenborough,  however,  in  an  elaborate  decision, 
reviewing  all  the  preceding  authorities,  established  the  position 
that  trick  or  knavery  in  the  sense  of  an  imposition  practised 
upon  the  owners  by  the  ma^r,  with  a  view  to  promote  his 
own  benefit  at  their  expense,  was  not  essential  to  constitute 
barratry  in  our  law ;  but  that  any  wilful  act  of  known 
criminality  or  gross  malversation,  eyen  though  not  intended 
for  the  owners'  prejudice,  nay,  even  though  intended  for  their 
benefit,  would  yet,  if  in  fact  it  operated  to  their  prejudice, 
by  causing  the  loss  or  seizure  of  the  ship,  be  barratry  in  the 
master  (a). 

His  Lordship,  in  the  case  now  referred  to,  after  stating  that 
"  a  fraudulent  breach  of  duty  by  the  master  in  respect  of  his 
owners,  or  in  other  words  a  breach  of  duty  in  respect  of  his 
owners  with  a  criminal  intention  or  ex  mdU^fido^  is  barratry," 
lays  it  down  that  it  is  equally  so  ^'  whether  the  act  of  the 


(x)    1    Emerigon,    o.    ziL    s.    3, 
p.  365. 

(y)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Vallejo 
r.  Wheeler  (1774),  Cowp.  164. 

(z),Tha8,  in  the  earliest  English 
case  on  the  subject  (Benight  r.  Cam- 
bridge (1724),  1  Str.  581  (cited  8 
East,  136),  the  Court  considered 
fraud  to  be  the  substantial  matter 
constituting  barratry.  So,  Lee,  C.  J., 
said:  **  To  make  bairatry  it  must 
.be  something  of  a  criminal  nature.*' 
Stamma  v.  Brown  (1743),  2  »tr. 
1173.  *' Barratry,"  said  Lord  Mans- 
. field,  **must  partake  of  something 
orimiaaly  and  most  be  committed 


ag^ainst  the  owner  by  the  master  and 
mariners."  Nutt  v.  Bourdieu  (1786), 
1  T.  B.  330.  "  Whatever  is  by  the 
master  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  cozening, 
or  a  trick  is  barratry."  Vallejo  r. 
Wheeler  (1774),  Cowp.  154.  «•  Bar- 
ratry," says  Aston,  J.,  in  the  case 
last  cited,  *' comprehends  every 
species  of  fraud,  knavery,  or  criminal 
conduct  in  the  master,  by  which  the 
owners  or  freighters  are  injured." 
Ibid,  15'i.  See  also  the  dxeta  of 
Willes,  J.,  in  Lockyer  v.  Offley  (1786), 

1  T.  B.  252. 

(a)  Earle  v.  Bowcroft    (1806),  8 
East,  126 ;  Heyman  r.  Pariah  (1809), 

2  Camp.  149. 


owners. 
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Sect.  888.  master  be  induced  by  motives  of  advantage  to  himself,  malioe 
to  the  owners,  or  a  disregard  to  those  laws  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  obey,  and  which  (or  it  would  not  be  barratry)  his 
owners  relied  upon  his  observing." 

Definition  of  839.  Barratry,  then,  in  English  law  may  be  said  to  oom- 
prehend  not  only  every  species  of  fraud  and  knavery 
covinously  committed  by  the  master  with  the  intention  of 
benefiting  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  owners,  but  every 
wilful  act  on  his  part  of  known  illegality,  gross  malversation, 
or  criminal  negligence,  by  whatever  motive  induced,  whereby 
the  owners  or  the  charterers  of  the  ship  (in  cases  where  the 
latter  are  considered  owners  pro  tempore)  are,  in  fact,  damni- 
fied (J). 
Proof  of  in-  With  regard,  indeed,  to  the  proof  of  criminal  intent  neces- 
or  defraud  sary  to  Constitute  barratry  there  is  an  obvious  distinction, 
arising  from  the  different  nature  of  the  acts  relied  upon  as 
ban'atrous. 

Where  the  act  of  alleged  barratry,  as  in  the  case  of  illegal 
trading  with  the  enemy,  or  cutting  the  ship's  cable  so  as  to 
let  her  drift  on  the  rocks,  is  in  itself  manifestly  unlawful  or 
criminally  negligent,  no  proof  need  be  given,  in  order  to  show 
the  act  barratrous,  of  the  master's  having  acted  with  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  injure  his  owners ;  nay,  even  if  it  can  be  shown, 
as  in  the  case  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  that  it  was  done 
with  a  view  to  the  owners'  benefit,  yet,  if  it  was  against,  or 
not  in  consequence  of,  his  instructions,  it  will  still  be  barratry. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  act  itself,  as  in  cases  of 
deviation,  is  not  thus,  on  the  face  of  it,  criminal  or  fraudulent, 
proof  must  be  given  of  a  fraudulent  or  criminal  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  either  secretly  to  benefit  himself  or  to 
injure  his  owners  before  such  act  can  be  adjudged  barra- 
trous (c). 

(b)  The  tersest  and  (perhaps)  best  act  of  wrong  done  by  the  master 

definition  of  barratry  is  that  g^ven  against  the  ship  and  goods." 
'by  Lord    Hardwioke  in  Lewen  r.  [e)  See  the  oonolnding  obserrations 

Swasso  (Postlethwaite's  Diet.  147,  of  Lord  Ellenboxoogh  in  Earle  v. 

tit.  Assuranoe),  viz.,  that  it  is  "an  Boworoft  (1806),  8  East,  139. 
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840.  It  must  also  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the    Sect.  840. 
absence  of  fraud,  nothing  but  acts  of  known  criminality,  gross  Losses  arising 
malversation,  or  the  like(rf)  can  amount  to  barratry;  loss  ranoeormS^ 
arising  from  the  ignorance  or  incompetence  of  the  captain,  **^®  ?^  ^ 

o  o  ^  r  ^     ^  ^  r         y  captain,  how- 

from  a  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  instructions,  or  mis-  ©ver  gross,  are 

not  losses  l)v 

apprehension  of  the  best  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  barratry,  nn- 
can  never  amoimt  to  barratry.     The  master,  in  fact,  before  he  i^Jinst^ie 
can  be  proved  to  have  acted  bauratrously,  must  be  shown  to  ^**^  i^^S' 
have  acted  against  his  better  judgment ;  if  he  merely  acted 
up  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  however  bad,  this  is  not 
barrafcty  (e). 

Thus,  where  the  captain  of  a  sea-damaged  ship  before 
survey  broke  up  her  ceiling  and  end-bows  with  crow-bars  and 
thereby  injured  her,  but  no  proof  was  given  of  his  having 
been  actuated  by  any  criminal  intent  in  so  doing,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said :  '*  To  constitute  barratry,  which  is  a  crime,  the 
captain  must  be  proved  to  have  acted  against  his  better 
judgment ;  as  the  case  stands,  there  is  a  whole  ocean  between 
you  and  barratry  "  (/). 

Another  principle,  clearly  flowing  from  the  true  notion  of  No  act  oan  be 
barratry  as  a  criminal  act  committed  by  the  master  against  the^mStCT  to 
the  interest  of  the  owners  (whether  fraudulently  or  not),  is  ^^w"^*^® 

^  ^  •^  ' '        owners  are 

that  no  act  can  be  barratrous  to  which  the  owners  can  in  any  conseDting 
way  be  shown  to  have  been  consenting  parties ;  for  no  man 
can  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong  (g), 

841.  Having  thus  indicated  the  leading  principles  by  which  Cases  of  loss 
to  determine  whether  a  loss  is  barratrous  or  not,  we  will    ^ 


{d)  Amonld  (2nd  ed.  p.  845}  added, 
"  negligence  so  gross  as  to  be  dearly 
fraodnlent  and  criminal,'*  bnt  '*in 
the  absence  of  frand,"  it  is  not  quite 
dear  what  he  meant. 

(e)  Fhyn  r.  Bojal  Exoh.  Ass.  Co. 
(1798),  7  T.  B.  606  ;  Todd  v.  Ritchie 
(1816),  1  Stark.  240 ;  Bottomley  v. 
BoviU  (1826),  9  B.  &  Cr.  212. 
'    if)^  ^^  ^^oo^  Ettenbarongb  in 


Todd  V.  Ritchie  (1816),  1  Stark.  240. 
(^)  See  Stammav.  Brown  (1743), 
2  Str.  1173  ;  Pipon  r.  Cope  (1808),  1 
Camp.  484.  Yet  bj  a  part-owner, 
acting  as  master,  against  his  inno- 
cent co-owner,  barratry  is  possible. 
Jones  V.  Nicholson  (1864),  10  Exoh. 
28;  SmaU  v,  U.  E.  Marine  Ins. 
Assoc.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  42,  311 
{G.-A.^. 
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Beet.  841. 


Sailing  out  of 
port  without 
paying  port 
dueo,  or  in 
breach  of  an 
embargo. 


Wilful  breaoh 
of  blockade. 


ResiBtanoe 
to  right  of 
search,  or 
attempt  at 
rescue. 


proceed  to  examine  what  has  been  held  in  practice  to  amount 
to  barratry. 

In  the  earliest  case  it  was  decided  that  sailing  out  of  port 
without  paying  port  dues,  whereby  the  ship  and  goods  were 
subjected  to  forfeitiire,  was  barratry  (h)  ;  so  sailing  out  of 
port  without  leave  in  breach  of  an  embargo,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  owners  afterwards  sustained  a  loss  in  respect  of 
seamen's  wages  and  provisions,  by  the  detention  of  the  ship, 
was  ruled  by  BuUer,  J.,  and  not  denied  by  the  full  Court,  to 
be  barratry  (i). 

So  the  wilful  and  intentional  breach  of  a  blockade  by  the 
master's  sailing  towards,  into,  or  out  of  a  blockaded  port, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  owners,  though  it 
maybe  with  a  view  to  their  benefit,  is  barratry  (A:).  But 
this  cannot  be  maintained  where  the  evidence  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  the  captain  acted  either 
ignorantly  or  in  obedience  to  orders  from  his  owners  (/). 

In  fact,  breach  of  blockade  is  only  barratry  in  the  master 
when  committed  by  him  wilfully  and  knowingly,  and  with- 
out the  consent,  though  possibly  with  a  view  to  the  interest, 
of  his  owners.  If  committed  through  ignorance  on  his  part, 
or  by  his  owners'  directions,  it  is  no  barratry. 

842.  It  has  been  held  in  the  United  States,  and  apparently 
on  good  grounds,  that  the  loss  of  a  neutral  vessel  consequent 
either  upon  a  wilful  resistance  to  the  right  of  search,  or  an 
attempt  to  rescue  her  when  rightfully  detained  and  sent 
in  for  examination  by  a  belligerent  cruiser,  is  a  loss  by 
barratry  (w). 


(A)  Knight  v.  Cambridge  (1724), 
as  cited  hj  Lee,  C.  J.,  in  Stamma  v. 
Brown  (1743),  2  Str.  1174,  and  by 
Lord  EUenborough  in  Earlev.  Bow- 
croft  (1806),  8  East,  135,  136. 

(t)  Robertson  v.  Ewer  (1786),  1 
T.  R.  127,  cited  by  Lord  Eilen- 
borongh  in  Earle  v.  Rowcroft  (1806), 
8  East,  139. 

(k)   Qoldflohmidt     r.     'Whitmore 


(1811),  3Tannt.608. 

(/)  Everth  v.  Hannam  (1815),  6 
Taunt.  375 ;  2  Man»h.  72,  S.  C.  The 
American  authorities  are  collected 
by  Phillips  (ss.  1067,  1068).  They 
do  not  appear  quite  consistent,  either 
with  one  another  or  our  own  law. 

(m)  Dederer  t'.  Delaware  Lis.  Co. 
(1807),  2  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  61 ;  Wil- 
codkB  V.  Union  Ins.  Co«  (1809),  2 
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Illegal  trading,  in  oonsequence  of  which  the  vessel  is  seized    Sect.  842. 
and  condemned,  if  knowingly  carried  on  by  the  captain  with-  lUejral 
out  the  directions,  though  principally  with  the  view  to  the  out  inftruo- ' 
benefit,  of  his  owners,  is  an  act  of  barratry.  *^°^  '*'**"' 

'  '  -^  owners. 

In  1804,  while  England  was  at  war  with  Holland,  an 
English  ship  was  insured  for  a  slaving  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  African  coast,  there  to  stay  and  trade,  and  pro- 
ceed thence  to  a  port  of  sale  in  the  West  Indies.  The  captain, 
being  on  the  African  coast,  and  not  finding  a  good  market  in 
the  British  settlements  there,  put  into  D'Elmina,  a  Dutch 
fort  on  that  coast,  where  he  knew  it  was  illegal  for  him  to 
enter,  and  there  exchanged  his  cargo  for  slaves.  He  had  no 
instructions  from  his  owners  to  go  in  there,  but  his  object  in 
so  doing  was  to  complete  his  cargo  as  cheaply  and  expedi* 
tiously  as  he  could.  In  consequence  of  this  act  his  vessel 
was  seized  by  a  British  cruiser  and  condemned. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  upon  the  principles  already  stated,  held 
this  to  be  a  loss  by  barratry  (»). 

If  a  master  with  knowledge  of  the  Kidnapping  Act  (35  &  36 
Vict.  c.  19),  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  Polynesian  labourers 
in  ships  without  a  licence,  ship  such  labourers  without  a  licence 
and  without  the  consent  of  his  owners,  and  thereby  occasion 

the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  this  is  barratry  (o). 

• 

843.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  barratry  in  the  captain  Craising. 
of  a  merchant  ship  to  cruise  contrary  to  the  intentions  and 
instructions  of  his  owners. 

The  owners  of  a  ship  chartered  for  a  voyage  from  liver- 
pool  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  furnished  her  with  letters 
of  marque  for  the  homeward  voyage,  merely  for  the  purpose 


Bizmej's   B.    679,    dted    Phillips,  loss    by   barratry,   as  significantly 

B.  106S.    A  recognition  of  the  prin-  remarked  by  Lawrence,  J.,  p.  235. 

ciple  contained   in   these   cases   is  ,  .  ^ 

attribnted  to  BoUer,  J.,  in  Saloacci  W  ^^«  '''  Rowcroft  (1806),  8 

V.  Johnson  (1799),  2  Park,  Ins.  768,  ^^*»  ^'^^' 

dted  8  East,  129 ;  and  see  Ghucrels  (o)  Australasian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Jaok- 

9.  Kensington  (1799),  8  T.  R.  230,  son,  e&ram  P.  0,  (1876),  33  L.  T. 

where  no  count  was  inserted  for  K.  S.  286. 
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Sect.  848.  of  induoing  Beamen  to  ship,  and  without  any  intention  that 
the  vessel  should  in  fact  cruise ;  and  accordingly  the  clear- 
ances requisite  by  statute  to  authorize  the  ship  to  cruise  were 
not  taken  out.  Their  instructions  to  the  captain  were  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  West  Indies  to  Liverpool  with  all  expedition, 
no  mention  being  made  of  the  letters  of  marque.  The  captain, 
however,  after  getting  out  to  sea,  with  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  crew,  commenced  cruising,  and,  having 
plundered  one  American  vessel,  after  some  days  took  another, 
which  he  carried  into  Bermuda,  where  his  own  vessel  was 
driven  ashore  in  a  storm  and  the  cargo  lost. 

The  Court  held  that  this  cruising,  though  possibly  done 
with  a  view  to  benefit  the  owners,  yet,  being  in  fact  a  breach 
of  his  duty  to  them  and  resulting  to  their  prejudice,  was  an 
act  of  barratry  {p ). 

Smuggling.  844.  Smuggling  in  fraud  of  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners  is  barratry,  and  they  may  recover,  even  though  the 
ship  is  only  insured  by  the  policy  "  on  any  lawful  trade  "  ; 
for  these  words,  "  lawful  trade,"  mean  the  trade  in  which  the 
ship  is  employed  by  her  owners,  and  not  any  unlawful 
commerce  in  which  the  captain  may  barratrously  engage 
without  their  concurrence  (q).  But  although  the  owner  may 
not  have  directly  connived  at  the  smuggling,  yet  if,  by  his 
gross  negligence,  acts  of  smuggling  have  been  repeatedly 
committed  by  the  mariners  after  warning  and  within  a  very 
short  interval,  he  shall  not  recover  for  the  loss  occasioned  by 
these  their  barratrous  acts.  •  Thus,  where  a  ship  had  three 
times  been  seized  after  three  successive  trips  for  three  distinct 
acts  of  smuggling  by  the  crew,  the  owner  was  not  allowed  to 
recover  the  third  time  (r). 

{p)  Moss  V.  Byrom  (1796),  6  T.  B.  was  bis  duty  to  have  prevented  these 

379.  repeated  acts  of  smuggling  hy  the 

(q)  Havelook  v,  Hanoill  (1789),  3  orew.    Bj  his  neglecting  se  to  do, 

T.  B.  277.  and  aUowing  the  risk  to  be  mon- 

(r)  Pipon  V.  Cope  (1808),  1  Gamp.  strouslj  enhanced,  the  underwriters 

434.      Lord  EUenborough    said: —  are  discharged."      The  passage  in 

**  This  is  a  dear  case  of  erassa  nepU'  the  text  is  retained  from  the  2nd  edi- 

ffetUia  on  the  part  of  the  assured.    I^  tion,  p.  849,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
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If  the  ship  is  yiolentlj  oarried   out  of  her  course  and    Beet.  844. 
fraudulently  run  away  with  by  the  captain  and  crew,  this  is  Mutinously 
a  dear  case  of  barratry  from  the  moment  the  ship  is  so  ahipoutof^ 
oarried  out  of  her  course  (s).     So  is  purposely  runninff  the  l^^r  course, 

^  ^  ^  xrrj  o  or  purposely 

ship  on  shore  without  justifying  necessity  (^),  or  fraudulently  running  her 
procuring  the  ship  to  be  condemned  and  sold.  In  this  latter 
instance  the  act  of  barratry  (as  a  "  cause  of  •action  *'  imder  the 
Statute  of  Limitations)  dates,  not  from  the  period  at  which 
the  master  abandoned  the  voyage,  or  even  from  the  con- 
demnation of  the  ship,  but  from  the  completion  of  the 
transaction  by  her  delivery  and  sale  (w) . 

845.  In  the  instances  just  mentioned  the  acts  of  the  captain  Misconduct  of 
were  manifestly  criminal  and  fraudulent,  and  to  the  prejudice  though  aJib 
of  the  owners ;  but  even  in  the  absence  of  such  fraud,  mis-  ^ra'^otlai** 

'  ^  '  may  be 

conduct  amounting  to  gross  malversation  by  the  master  in  his  hazratrouB. 
office,  if  it  be  to  the  prejudice  of  his  owners,  may  amount  to 
barratry. 

Thus,  where  the  pilot  swore  that  the  captain,  who  had 
before  refused  to  sail  when  the  wind  was  fair,  persisted  in 
doing  so  contrary  to  his  directions  when  it  was  unfavourable, 
and,  still  disregarding  the  pilot's  instructions,  cut  the  cable, 
so  that  the  ship  drifted  on  the  rocks ;  Lord  Ellenborough 
held  that  this,  if  true,  would  amount  to  barratry  (a;). 

There  are  cases  in  which  to  do  nothing  may  be  as  criminal  Nonfeasance 
and  mischievous  as  any  positive  acts.    In  such  cases  there  ^2^^©  cases 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  wilful  nonfeasance  of  the  master,  ™o^t  <» 

...  barratry. 

if  productive  of  mischief  to  the  owner,  would  be  barratrous. 

Thus,  if  a  master  sees  another  in  the  act  of  scuttling  or 
firing  the  ship,  and  will  not  rise  from  his  berth  to  prevent  it, 

proof  of  mere  negligence,  or  of  any-  (1822),  5  B.  &  Aid.  697 ;  1  D.  &  Ryl. 

thing  short  of  doltu^  would  now  be  207. 

held  to  afiPord  the  underwriters  any  (^)  So^reg  ^^  Thornton  (1817),  7 

defence.    See  Trinder,  Anderson  &  Taunt.  627 ;  1  Moore,  373,  8,  C. 

Co.  V,  Thames  &  Mersey  Co.,  [18981 

2  Q.  B.  114.  W  Hibbert  r.  Martin    (1808),   1 

(»)  FaDmer  v.  Ritchie  (1814),   2      ^"^P*  ^^®- 
H.    &    S.  290;    Brown    v.    Smith  (x)  Heyman  r.  Parish   (1809),  2 

(1818),  1  Dow,  349 ;  Dixon  r.  Bdd      Camp.  149. 
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Sect.  845.  he  iB^primdfaciey  chargeable  with  barratry ;  for,  though  a  mere 
nonfeasance,  it  is  q  breach  of  trust,  a  fault,  an  act  of  infi- 
delity to  his  OT^Tiers  (//). 

But,  short  of  this  criminal  degree  of  negligence,  no  loss 
occasioned  by  the  mere  ignorance,  incompetence,  or  careless- 
ness of  the  master  can  constitute  an  act  of  barratry.  Thus, 
*^  unless  accompanied  with  fraud  or  crime,  no  case  of  devia- 
tion will  fall  within  the  true  definition  of  barratry  ''  (s). 

Bat  deviation       846.  A  captain,  whose  instructions  were  to  proceed  imme- 
ignoranoe,       diately  from  London  to  Jamaica,  having  heen  carried  by 
tmud,  is  not    Currents  out  of  his  reckoning  to  a  point  between  the  Grand 
^**"**^-         Canary  and  Teneriffe,  whence  his  direct  course  to  Jamaica 
was  south-west,  instead  of  taking  it,  bore  up  north-west  to 
Santa  Cruz,  which  was  then  in  sight,  where  his  ship  was  laid 
under  embargo  and  condemned  as  prize.     The  jury  having 
found  that  this  deviation  was  not  fraudulent,  the  Court  held 
it  not  barratrous.     Lawrence,  J.,  said  "  that  he  knew  of  no 
case  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  act  of  the  captain  is  barra- 
trous merely  because  it  is  against  the  interest  of  the  owners ; 
it  must  be  done  with  a  criminal  intent ;  the  jury  here,  having 
negatived  fraud,  had  negatived  criminality,  therefore  this  was 
not  a  barratrous  deviation  "  (a). 
Mistake  as  to       The  captain  of  a  convict  ship  sailed  from  London  for 
sailing  in-       Sydney,  with  orders,  after  discharging  his  convicts  there,  -to 
not*bam»try.    Proceed  thence  for  South  America,  taking  New  Zealand  on 
his  way ;  some  time  after  he  had  arrived  irf  Sydney,  and 
after  he  had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  sailing  thence  to 
New  Zealand,  he  received  fresh  instructions  from  his  owners, 
directing  him  to  proceed  at  once  from  Sydney  to  the  East 
Lidies ;    under  these  circumstances    the    captain    resolved, 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  his  last  instructions,  to  make  his 

(if)  Per  Johnson,  J.,  in  the  Ameri-  (a)  Fhyn  9.  Boyal  Exoh.  Ass.  Go. 

can  oase  of   Patapsco  Ins.  Co.  r.  (1798),  7  T.  R.  605.    N.B.— From 

Coulter  (1830),  3  Peters,  S.  C.  B.  222,  this  case  it  is  obTions  that  frand,  in 

cited  1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1074.  , .        *  ^        . 

(*)PerLordEllenboroughinEarle  «P«J°ng  of  barratry,  means  the  same 

c.  Rowcroft  (1806),  8  East,  130.  ^^^  "  oriminaUty. 
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voyage  to  New  Zealand  and  back  before  prosecuting  that    Sect.  846. 

from  Sydney  to  the  East  Indies :  he  sailed  accordingly,  and 

the  ship  was  lost  on  her  return  from  New  Zealand.     It  was 

contended  at  the  trial  that  this  was  barratry  in  the  captain ; 

but  Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jury  that  "  barratry  meant  an 

act  of  the  master  in  fraud  of  his  duty  to  his  owners/'  and 

that  a  mere  mistake  or  misapprehension  by  the  captain  as  to 

the  meaning  of  his  sailing  instructions,  or  as  to  the  best 

means  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  could  not  amoimt  to 

barratry  (J). 

847.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  captain  deviates  from  AUter,  whero 
the  proper  course  of  the  voyage  in  fraud  of  his  duty  to  his  atea  in  fraud 
owners,  and  for  his  own  private  purposes  imknown  to  them,  his  ownere.*^ 
this  is  an  act  of  baxratiy  from  the  moment  the  ship  is  carried 
out  of  her  course. 

The  captain  of  a  ship  insured  from  London  to  Seville 
sailed  for  Ghiemsey,  out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage,  to  take 
in  brandy  and  wine  on  a  smuggling  adventure  of  his  own,  un- 
known to  the  charterer  (who  was  owner  joro  hdc  vice),  and  the 
night  after  sailing  sprung  a  leak,  which  compelled  him  to  put 
back  and  ultimately  to  abandon  the  voyage  :  this  was  held  by 
Lord  Mansfield  to  be  a  clear  case  of  ban*atry  (c). 

Even  dropping  anchor  and  going  ashore  in  a  boat,  to  find 
a  market  for  his  own  private  adventure  of  negroes  on  board, 
was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon  to  be  barratry  in  the  captain,  com- 
mencing from  the  moment  of  his  first  going  out  of  his  course 
for  that  purpose  (d). 

Unreasonable  delay  generally,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Or  delays, 
discharges  the  underwriter,  as  a  variation  of  the  risk ;  but  where 
this  delay  is  employed  by  the  captain  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting an  act  of  barratry  (as  by  an  elaborate  forgery  of  all 
the  ship's  documents,  &c.),  then  the  delay  is  part  of  the 
barratry  for  which  the  underwriters   are  liable,  and  not  a 

(*)  Bottomley  v.  Bovill  (1826),  6  Cowp.  143 ;  S,  C,  Lofft,  646. 

B.  &  Cr.  210.  {d)  Ross  v.  Hunter  (1790),  4  T.  R. 

(e)    Vallejo    p.    Wheeler    (1774),  33. 

VOL.  II.  3  Q 
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Barratry  of 
tbe  xnaiiners. 


Sect.  847.  deviation  by  which  they  axe  exonsed  (e),  "  Criminal  delay," 
in  fact,  as  expressed  by  Burrough,  J.,  "is  a  barratrous 
act ''(/). 

Detention  of  the  ship  and  consequent  expense  owing  to  an 
incorrectness  in  her  manifest  is  not  a  loss  by  barratry,  unless 
clear  proof  be  given  that  the  incorrectness  was  wilful  (g). 

848.  If  the  captain  is  compelled  by  the  mutinous  violence 
of  the  crew  to  deviate  from  his  course,  though  in  the  teeth  of 
express  instructions  to  the  contrary,  this  will  neither  be  such 
a  deviation  as  to  discharge  the  imderwriters,  nor  will  it  be 
"  barratry  of  the  master,"  although,  as  it  seems,  it  would  be 
barratry  of  the  mariners  (h). 

There  have  not  been  many  decisions  as  to  what  will 
amount  to  barratry  by  the  mariners ;  but  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  when  any  crime  or  fraud  attended  by,  or  producing,  the 
loss  or  destruction  of  the  ship  be  committed  by  the  mariners 
under  such  circumstances  of  violence  or  treachery  that  it 
could  not  have  been  prevented  by  the  prudence  or  vigilance  of 
the  owner  or  of  the  master  or  his  agent,  this  will  be  a  loss  by 
barratry  of  the  mariners.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  owner  or 
master  might  with  ordinary  force  or  reasonable  vigilance  have 
prevented  it,  this  will  not  be  a  loss  by  barratry  of  the 
mariners,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  where  the  ship  was 
confiscated  for  repeated  acts  of  smuggling  committed  by  the 
crew(i). 

Where  the  crew  overpower  the  captain  or  constrain  him  to 
consent  to  their  proceedings,  the  same  acts  would  be  barratry 
in  them  as  in  the  master. 

Thus,  where  four  of  the  mariners  conspired  with  some 


{e)  Boflcow  V.  Corson  (1819),  8 
Taunt.  684. 

(/)  I^id. 

iff)  Bradford  v.  Levy  (1825),  By. 
&  Mood.  331 ;  2  C.  &  P.  137. 

(A)  See  the  case  of  Elton  v.  Brog- 
den  (1747),  as  reported  in  2  Str.  1264, 
and  commented  upon  by  Lord  Mans- 
field in  VaUojo  v.  Wheeler  (1774), 


CSowp.  154 ;  by  Lord  Alvanley  in  the 
case  of  De  Feise  v.  Stephens  (1800), 
at  the  Cockpit,  as  cited  MarshaH, 
Ins.  523,  n.  {b) ;  and,  lastly,  by  Sir 
James  Mansfield  in  Soott  r.  Thomp- 
son (1805),  1  B.  &  P.  N.  B.  186,  and 
1  Park,  Ins.  194. 

(«)  Pipon  V.  Ckxpe  (1808),  1  Camp. 
434,  anUy  s.  844. 
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piisoners  of  war  on   board  and,  having  overpowered  the    Sect.  848. 

master  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  ran  the  ship  ashore,  where 

she  was  captured ;  as  it  appeared  that  the  owners  and  master 

had  not  been  guilty  of  any  gross  negligence  in  failing  properly 

to  secure  the  prisoners  on  board,  this  was  held  to  be  a  loss  by 

the  barratry  of  the  mariners  (k).    And  the  judgment  was  the 

same  in  a  case  where  only  one  of  the  crew,  conspiring  with 

some  prisoners  of  war  on  board,  forced  the  captain  and  the 

rest  of  the  crew  ashore  and  ran  away  with  the  ship  (/). 

The  rule,  in  fact,  is  that  whei*e  the  cause  of  the  loss  is  a 
superior  force,  originating  with  the  crew,  the  underwriters  are 
liable  as  for  barratry  by  the  mariners. 

849.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  by  and  against  whom  Bj  and 
barratry  may  be  committed.  Wt^S''"' 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  part  of  the  very  definition  of  pos^iWe. 
barratry  that  it  is  an  act  done  by  the  masters  and  mariners  in 
fraud  of  their  duty  to  their  owners — t.^.,  either  the  parties 
who  are  general  owners  of  the  ship,  or  the  freighters,  who, 
under  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  are  her  special  owners 
for  the  voyage. 

No  act,  therefore,  can  be  barratrous  which  is  sanctioned  or 
authorized  by  those  who  are  either  the  absolute  owners  of  the 
ship,  or  her  owners  for  the  voyage.  "  For,"  as  Lord  Mans- 
field says, ''  nothing  is  so  dear  as  that  no  man  can  complain 
of  an  act  to  which  he  himself  is  a  party  "  (w) .  And  in  another 
place  he  says:  "  Barratry  is  something  contrary  to  the  duty  of 
the  master  and  mariners  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  owners  of  the  ship.  An  owner  cannot  commit  barratry ; 
he  may  make  himself  liable  by  his  fraudulent  conduct  to  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  but  not  as  for  barratry ;  and,  besides, 
barratry  cannot  be  committed  against  the  owner  with  his 
consent"  («). 

(*)  Toulmin  p.  Andenon  (1808),  (m)  Cowp.  166. 

1   Taunt.  227  ;    Toulmin  v.  Inglis  (»)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Kutt  r. 

(1808),  1  Camp.  420.  Bourdieu  (1786),  1  T.  R.  323.    This 

(I)  Hacks  r.  Thornton  (1816),  Holt's  refers  to  the  case  of  sole  owners  :  a 

N.  P.  80.  part  owner  may  commit  barratzy, 

3q2 
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Sect.  850. 


Owner  of 
goods  cannot 
recover  as  for 
a  loss  by 
barratry  in 
respect  of  any 
act  sanctioned 
by  the  owner 
of  the  ship. 


'  Owners  of 
ship  cannot 
reooYer  as 
for  a  loss  by 
barratry  in 
respect  of 
acts  done 
by  the  char- 
terer's agents. 


850.  Upon  these  principles  it  has  been  decided  in  the  two 
following  cases  that  the  owner  of  the  goods  cannot  recover 
as  for  a  loss  by  barratry  in  respect  of  any  act  of  the  master, 
however  criminal,  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

Stamma,  the  plaintiff,  shipped  goods  on  board  a  vessel 
which,  by  the  bill  of  lading,  was  to  sail  with  them  straight  * 
from  Falmouth  to  Marseilles,  and  insured  them  for  the  direct 
voyage ;  learning  afterwards  that  the  ship  wflis  to  touch  at 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples  before  putting  into  Marseilles, 
he  protested  against  it ;  nevertheless,  the  ship,  by  the  ovnier's 
directions,  did  put  into  these  ports  first,  and  was  blown  up 
by  a  Spanish  ship  on  her  way  back  to  Marseilles.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  to  recover  for  this  as  a  "  loss  by  barratry ;  " 
but  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  do  so,  as  the  master  in  what 
he  had  done  had  acted  consistently  with  his  duty  to  his 
owners,  and  with  their  privity  (o). 

The  master  of  a  French  ship,  at  the  instigation  and  by  the 
direction  of  his  owner,  who  sailed  on  board,  fraudulently 
signed  false  bills  of  lading,  by  which  he  made  goods  that 
had  been  originally  consigned  to  another  firm  deliverable  to 
the  house  of  which  his  owner  was  a  partner,  and  the  goods 
under  these  false  bills  of  lading  were  delivered  to  his  owner's 
firm  and  never  paid  for.  The  shipper  of  the  goods  sought  to 
recover  their  value  under  a  count  alleging  a  loss  by  barratry ; 
but  Lord  Mansfield,  on  the  principles  above  laid  down,  held 
that  he  clearly  could  not  do  so  (p), 

861.  Upon  the  same  principle.  Lord  Ellenborough  held 
that  the  owner  of  a  ship  which  had  been  chartered  for  a 
voyage  could  not  recover  under  a  count  for  barratry  for  a 
loss  occasioned  by  an  illegal  act  of  the  charterer's  agent, 
which  per  se  would  have  amounted  to  barratry.  Hobbs,  the 
general  owner  of  a  ship,  chartered  her  for  the  voyage  to 


po8tfB.S62,  Jones  t^.  Nicholson  (1864), 
10  Exch.  28  ;  SmaU  v.  U.  K.  Marine 
Ins.  Assoc.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  42,  311. 
And  in  America,  Phoenix  Ins.  Ck).  v, 
Moog  (1884),  78  AU.  284. 


(o)  Stamma  v.  Brown  (1743),  2 
Str.  1173.  See  the  remarks  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  8  East,  135,  136. 

(p)  Nutt  V.  Bourdien  (1786),  1 
T.  R.  323. 
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Woodman,  who  covenanted  to  pay  Hobbs  3,600/.  in  case  of  Sect.  851. 
loss  ;  Woodman  addressed  the  ship  to  Kendal,  whose  orders 
he  desired  the  captain  implicitly  to  obey :  the  captain,  in 
oomph'ance  with  this  direction,  took  in  smuggled  goods  sent 
on  board  by  Kendal,  for  which  the  ship  was  seized  and 
condemned. 

Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  Hobbs  could  not  recover  as 
for  a  loss  by  barratry,  the  loss  being  by  construction  imput- 
able to  himself. 

"  If  I  give  the  dominion  of  my  ship  to  a  charterer,"  said 
his  Lordship,  '*  his  acts  are  my  acts :  and  in  this  case  Kendal, 
whose  orders  the  master  implicitly  obeyed,  according  to  his 
instructions,  was,  in  point  of  law,  the  agent  of  the  plaintifiF. 
Therefore  the  loss  arose  from  following  his  own  orders,  and 
there  is  no  pretence  for  imputing  it  to  barratry  "  (q). 

852.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  is  dear  that  barratry  A  master  who 
cannot  be  committed  by  a  master  who  is  himself  owner  of  owner  of  the 
the  vessel.     If,  however,  there  be  any  question  whether  he  is  "^P* 
owner  or  not,  it  lies  upon  the  underwriters  to  show  that  he  is 
so :  it  is  sufficient  for  the  assured  to  have  made  out  an  act 
primd  facie  barratrous  (r). 

Where  the  captain  was  general  owner  of  the  ship  which  he 
had  bottomried  and  mortgaged,  but  of  which  he  still  had  the 
control  and  navigation.  Lord  Hardwicke  held  that  he  could 
not  oonmiit  barratry  so  as  to  give  the  assured  on  goods  a 
claim  against  his  imderwriters,  as  for  a  loss  by  barratry  (s). 

So,  where  the  master  had  given  his  promissory  note  for  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  of  a  vessel,  which  was  indorsed 
by  another  person,  to  whom  the  bill  of  sale  was  made  out,  and 

(s)  Hobbs  V,   Hannam  (1811),   3  both  can  be  supported,  miist  depend 

Gamp.  94.      In  Selw.    N.  P.  976,  on  the  terms  of  the  respective  charter- 

9th  ed.  MS.,  a  case  of  Boutflower  v.  parties,  which  are  not  given  in  either. 

"Wilmer  is  cited,  in  which  the  point  _  ^  

decided  w«,  that  the  owner  may  M  «<"»  »•  ^imter  (1790) ,  4  T.  R. 

recover  for  an  act  of  barratry  com- 
mitted bj  the  master  with  the  privity  («]  Lewin  v.  Swasso  (1 742),  Postle- 
of  the  freighter ;  bat  the  distinction  thwaite's  Diet.  art.  Assurance,  p. 
between  these  two  oases,  supposing  147. 
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Beet.  855.  the  master  and  crew  may  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
general  owner.  The  possession  or  control  thus  exercised  by 
the  general  owners  over  the  master  and  mariners,  saeh  as  it 
is,  being,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  not  retained 
by  them  in  order  to  restrain  or  interfere  with  the  full  and  free 
use  of  the  ship  which  they  have  let  to  hire  for  a  term,  but  as 
subsidiary  and  subservient  to  such  use  "  (a), 

866.  Without  further  reference  to  the  cases  on  the  general 
question,  we  proceed  to  examine  those  in  which  the  question 
has  been,  whether  the  charterer  is  so  far  constituted  owner  for 
the  voyage  as  that  barratry  may  be  committed  against  him 
by  the  master  and  mariners,  even  with  the  privity  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  general  owner. 

In  the  first  case,  that  of  Vallejo  v,  Wheeler,  Willes,  the 
general  owner  of  a  ship,  had,  through  Brown,  his  captain, 
chartered  her  to  Darwin  for  a  voyage  from  London  to 
Seville  {b).  Darwin  put  her  up  as  a  general  ship,  and  several 
merchants,  amongst  others  the  plaintiff,  sent  goods  by  her, 
for  which  they  were  to  pay  freight  to  Darwin  :  the  terms  of 
the  charter-party  are  not  set  out,  but  it  seems  that  the  master 
and  mcuiners  were  hired  and  victualled  by  Willes,  the  general 
owner. 

On  the  voyage,  the  master,  with  the  privity  of  Willes,  the 
general  owner,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  Darwin,  the 
charterer,  put  into  Guernsey,  which  was  out  of  his  course,  to 
smuggle  wine  and  brandy  on  a  private  adventure  of  his  own : 
immediately  after  sailing  from  Ghiemsey  the  ship  sprung  a 
leak,  to  repair  which  she  was  obliged  to  put  into  Dartmouth, 


Vallejo  w. 
Wheeler. 


(a)  Per  Lord  EUenborough  in  The 
Trinity  House  v,  Clark  (1816),  4 
M.  &  S.  288.  See  Maclachlan,  Ship- 
ping, 275;  Carver  on  Carriage, 
Bs.  112 — 117,  who  points  out  that 
the  test  usually  is,  whose  servants 
are  to  be  in  charge?  This  is  so 
with  respect  to  liability  under  con- 
tracts of  carriage;  but,  as  appears 
from  the  cases  of  VaUejo  v.  Wheeler 


and  Scares  r.  Th  imton,  which  are 
referred  to  tn/ra,  a  less  rigid  test 
is  applied  in  relation  to  policies  of 
insurance. 

(b)  The  names  are  reversed  in  the 
report  in  Cowper;  but  the  error  is 
corrected  by  BuUer,  J.,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  cause, 
in  Kutt  V.  Bouxdieu  (1786),  1  T.  B. 
323. 


r 
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and,  in  prooeeding  thence  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  where,  by    Sect.  856. 
the  policy,  she  had  liberty  to  touch,   she  received  farther 
injuries,  by  which  she  was  totally  disabled  from  completing 
her  voyage,  and  the  goods  were  much  damaged. 

Lord  Mansfield  held  that  this  act  of  the  master's,  although 
done  with  the  privity  of  the  general  owner,  yet  being  com- 
mitted without  the  knowledge  of  Darwin,  the  charterer,  who, 
imder  the  circumstances,  was  owner  for  the  voyage,  was  an 
act  of  barratry,  for  which  the  assured  on  goods  might 
recover  (c), 

857.  In  the  next  case,  Soares  &  Co.,  of  London,  agreed  Soares  w. 
by  charter-party  with  Font&,  the  owner  and  commander  of  ^"^  * 
a  Portuguese  brig,  that  the  ship  should  take  on  board,  at 
Pemau,  in  Eussia,  on  account  of  Soares  &  Co.,  100  tons  of 
flax,  to  be  delivered  at  Oporto ;  Soares  &  Co.  to  be  at  liberty, 
if  they  chose,  to  fill  her  up  with  goods,  over  and  above  the 
100  tons,  otherwise  the  captain  might  fill  her  up.  The  ship 
was  not  chartered  at  a  gross  sum  for  the  voyage,  but  freight 
was  payable  at  so  much  per  ton.  The  master  and  crew  were 
hired,  paid,  and  victualled  by  the  owner.  The  ship,  com- 
manded for  the  voyage  by  Gouvea,  a  Portuguese,  was  entirely 
filled  up  at  Pemau  with  as  many  goods  as  she  could  hold  by 
the  agents  of  Soares  &  Co.,  the  charterers.  On  her  voyage 
•from  Pemau  to  Oporto  she  was  compelled,  in  consequence  of 
sea-damage,  to  put  into  Dover,  where  Font^s,  the  owner,  came 
on  board,  and  took  the  command  of  her,  and  shortly  after- 
ward, Oouvea  assenting,  wilfully  ran  her  ashore,  by  means  of 
which  the  cargo  was  wholly  lost. 

Oibbs,  C.  J.,  held,  that  as  Soares  &  Co.,  the  charterers, 
had  completely  filled  up  the  ship  with  their  own  goods  at 
Pemau,  the  ship  must  thenceforth  have  been  considered  as 
under  their  complete  control ;  "  they  had  a  right  to  requii*e 
that  she  should  then  proceed  without  the  control  of  any  other 
person,  except  themselves,  to  her  place  of  destination."    At 

{e)  Vallejo  v,  Wheeler  (1774),  Cowp.  143 ;  S,  C,  better  reported  in 
JjoSitf  645. 
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Barrftliy  as 
tooharteren. 


Sect.  857.  the  time  of  the  loss,  accordingly,  they  were  exclusiye  owners ; 
and  the  act  which  produced  the  loss  having  been  committed 
without  their  concurrence,  though  with  the  connivance  of  the 
general  owner,  was,  as  against  them,  barratry  (d). 

This  case,  therefore,  decides  that  whenever  charterers  are 
so  circumstanced  at  the  time  of  loss  as  to  have  a  right  to 
the  complete  control  and  management  of  the  ship,  they  are 
owners  for  the  purposes  of  barratry,  and  barratry  may  be 
committed  against  them  with  the  connivance  of  the  general 
owners. 

The  principle  of  decision  adopted  in  the  American  cases  on 
this  subject  appears  to  be  somewhat  different  from  our  own, 
and  the  charterer  there  seems  not  to  be  considered  owner  for 
the  purposes  of  barratry,  except  in  those  comparatively  rare 
cases  where  the  ship  is  absolutely  demised,  and  the  master 
and  mariners  are  hired,  paid  and  victualled  by  him  (e). 


Bule  of  causa 
proxima  less 
stringentlj 
applied  to 
caseflof 
barratry. 


868.  Loss  by  barratry  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  causa  proxima  non  reniota  spectatur :  it  is  not 
necessary  (in  fact  it  hardly  ever  is  the  case)  that  the  barra- 
trous act  should  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss ;  if  there 
have  been  barratrous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  master  and 
mariners,  and  a  loss  subsequently  happens  as  a  remote,  though 
not  as  a  direct,  consequence  of  the  act  of  barratry,  or  if  the 
barratrous  act  have  only  been  a  co-operative  cause  of  loss,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  peril,  this  is  still  enough  to 
entitle  the  assured  to  recover  under  a  count  for  barratry. 

Indeed,  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  Vallejo  v.  Wheeler,  that,  even  though  the  sub- 
sequent loss  be  not  in  any  degree  referable  to  the  act  of  bar- 
ratry, still  the  loss  may  be  recovered  as  a  loss  by  barratry  {f) ; 


id)  8oai«8  r.  Thornton  (1817),  7 
Taunt,  627 ;  8.  C,  1  Moore,  373. 

(«)  See  the  American  decisions 
collected  and  commented  upon  by 
1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1083.  Parsons, 
however,  chiefly  relies  on  the  English 
cases  cited  aboye,  and  states  the  law 


to  be  as  laid  down  in  the  text.     I 

« 

Parsons,  Ins.  565 — 575. 

(/)  Whether  the  loss  happened 
in  the  act  of  barratry  (that  is,  during 
the  fraudulent  yojage),  or  after,  it 
is  immaterial.    Cowp.  155. 
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but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  case  was  one  of  barra-    Sect.  858. 
trous  deviation ;  and  besides,  as  his  Lordship  himself  adds, 
"  there  was  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  say  that  the  loss  sustained 
was  in  consequence  of  the  fraudulent  deviation  "  (g). 

The  true  position  seems  to  be,  that  the  loss  ought  to  be 
referable,  at  all  events,  in  the  way  of  remote  consequence,  to 
the  prior  act  of  barratry,  although  not  necessarily  in  the  way 
of  immediate  and  direct  effect  {h). 


859.  Where,  however,  other  perils  have  proximately  caused  Instanoes 
the  loss,  it  may  be  recovered  imder  a  count  alleging  it  to  be  has  been 
by  those  perils,  though  barratry  may  have  been  a  co-operative  oIS^^^^ 
or  conducing  cause.  otLer  panla 

,  -  ,  but  remotely 

Thus,  if  a  ship  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  winds  and  by  banatiy. 


(ff)  Cowp.  166. 

(A)  This  passage  is  retained  from 
the  2nd  edition  of  this  wt>rk  (p.  862), 
and  was  accepted  as  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  law  by  Field  and  CavCi 
JJ.,  and  by  Lord  GoleridgCi  and 
Brett  and  Cotton,  L.  JJ.,  in  deliver- 
ing their  judgments  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  the  case  of  Cory  v.  Burr 
(1881),  8  Q.  B.  D.  813,  and  9  Q.  B.  D. 
463.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  how- 
ever. Lord  Blackburn  (8  App.  Cas. 
at  p.  398)  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinion  that  there  is 
no  authority  for  such  a  rule  other 
than  that  of  this  text-book,  and  that 
the  instances  here  £^ven  in  support 
of  it  are  aU  more  properly  to  be 
explained  as  cases  in  which  the 
Courts  thought  that  the  cause  of 
loss  was  barratry,  and  that  the  con- 
sequence for  which  the  parties  were 
entitled  to  indemnity  was  not  a  re- 
mote consequence.  Lord  BramweU, 
in  the  same  case  (at  p.  404),  merely 
expressed  a  doubt  on  the  point.  Not- 
withstanding Lord  Blackburn's  dis- 
sent, it  is  submitted  that  the  cases 
referred  to  cannot  satisfactorily  be 
explained  if  the  rule  of  causa  proxima 


is  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  cases  cited  below, 
in  Earle  v.  Rowcroft  (1806),  8  East, 
126,  it  seems  difficult  to  say  that  the 
loss  was  directly  occasioned  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  master  in  illegally 
trading,  for  there  would  have  been 
no  loss  but  for  the  subsequent  seizure 
and  condemnation  of  the  vessel.  And 
inVallejo  r.  Wheeler  (ubi  supra) ,  it  is 
only  by  a  stretch  of  language  that 
the  loss  can  be  said  to  have  been 
proximately  due  to  the  barratrous 
deviation :  it  was  proximately  caused 
by  perils  of  the  sea.  And  in  Cory 
V,  Burr,  where  the  facts  were  that 
the  ship  was  seized  by  Spanish 
revenue  officers  in  consequence  of 
the  barratrous  act  of  the  captain  in 
smuggling,  Lord  Blackburn  himself 
agrees  that  the  loss  was  not  proxi- 
mately due  to  the  barratry,  but  to 
•  the  seizure.  But  inasmuch  as  on 
very  similar  facts  the  plaintiff  in 
Earle  v.  Rowcroft  recovered  on  a 
count  for  barratry,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  can  fairly  be  said 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  the  rule  as  to  proxi- 
mate cause  is  less  stringently  applied 
to  cases  of  this  nature. 
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Sect.  850.  waves,  owing  to  drifting  on  the  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the 
barratrous  act  of  the  captain  in  cutting  her  cable,  this  might 
be  recovered  either  as  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  or  a  loss  by 
harratry(0. 

So,  where  a  ship  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  through  a 
barratrous  agreement  between  her  captain  and  the  captain  of 
the  enemy,  Lord  EUenborough  held,  that  this  might  be  re- 
covered either  as  a  loss  by  capture  or  a  loss  by  barratry  (*). 

Where  goods  were  seized  in  consequence  of  the  captain's 
barratrous  breach  of  blockade,  it  was  held  that  the  foreign 
sentence  by  which  they  were  condemned  as  enemy's  property 
could  not  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  recovering  as  for  a  loss 
"  by  barratry ; "  for,  even  if  the  sentence  were  conclusive  of 
the  fact  of  enemy's  property,  still  it  was  by  the  barratrous 
act  of  the  captain  that  the  goods  had  assumed  that  charac- 
ter (/). 

But  a  foreign  sentence,  stating  the  ship  to  have  been  seized 
for  breach  of  blockade,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  barratry ; 
for  the  breach  of  blockade  might  have  been  committed  by  the 
captain  in  ignorance  and  without  intention,  or  in  obedience  to 
his  owner's  orders,  in  which  case  it  would  be  no  barratry  (m). 

The  doubt  expressed  in  this  case,  whether  the  assured  could 
recover  in  respect  of  a  seizure  occasioned  by  a  barratrous 
breach  of  blockade,  without  a  count  for  loss  by  bairatry, 
seems  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  casea  of  Heyman  r. 
Parish  and  Arcangelo  v.  Thompson. 

If,  indeed,  the  loss  be  merely  barratrous,  the  case  would  be 
different ;  thus,  the  assured  could  not  recover  for  loss  caused 
by  a  fraudulent  sale,  or  by  running  away  with  the  ship, 
except  under  a  count  for  barratry  (n). 


(t)   Heyman  r.  Pariah   (1809),   2  Taunt.  375 ;  2  Manhall,  72. 
Gamp.  149.  (n)  Per    Lord    EUenborough    in 

(k)  Aicangelor.  Thompson  (1811),  Heyman  9.  Parish  (1811),  2  Camp. 

2  Camp.  620.  151.      See    also,  as   to  this  point, 
(I)  Goldfichmidtr.Whitmore(1811),  Walker  v.  Maitland  (1821),  5  B.  & 

3  Tannt.  508.  Aid.  171 ;  Blyth  v.  Shepherd  (1842), 
(  m)  Eyerth  r.  Hannam  (1815),  6  9  M.  &  W.  768. 
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860.  At  the  end  of  the  enumeration  by  name  of    the    Sect.  860. 
different  losses  against  which  the  underwriter  undertakes  to  Of  losses 
protect  the  assured,  are  added  the  words  "  and  of  all  other  general 
perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes,  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  ^teTperS 
hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and  merchan-  ^^^  ^^    . 

.  °  °  misfortones." 

dises,  and  ship,  &e.,  or  any  part  thereof." 

This  general  and  sweeping  clause,  it  is  now  decided,  covers 
other  oases  of  marine  damage,  of  the  like  kind  with  those 
speciallj  enumerated  and  occasioned  by  similar  causes. 

Thus,  Lord  Ellenborough  held  in  the  first  case,  in  which  Application  of 

,       the  ejusdem 

the  efPect  of  this  clause  came  before  the  Courts  for  judicial  generis  role, 
determination,  that,  where  one  British  ship  had  fired  upon 
and  sunk  another,  mistaking  her  for  an  enemy,  this,  though 
not  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas,  yet  fell  within  the  scope  of 
the  general  clause,  and  was  recoverable  under  a  count  in  the 
declaration,  specially  stating  the  cause  of  loss  as  it  really 
occurred  (<?). 

So  where  dollars  were  thrown  overboard  by  the  master  at 
the  moment  of  being  captured,  to  prevent  them  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Court  held,  that  though  this 
was  not  a  peril  of  the  seas,  and  probably  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  loss  by  jettison,  yet  it  clearly  fell  within  the  scope  of 
the  general  clause  {p).  And  where  a  ship,  after  discharging 
her  cargo  in  her  port  of  delivery,  was  put  into  a  graving 
dock  to  repair,  and  there  blown  over  by  the  wind  and  injured, 
as  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  not  water-borne,*  nor 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  her  voyage  {q) ;  and  again,  where 
a  ship  was  bilged  and  rendered  incapable  of  pursuing  her 
voyage  by  the  accidental  giving  way  of  her  tackle  and  sup- 
ports, in  the  act  of  being  moved  out  of  a  dock  into  which 
she  had  been  put  for  repairs,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
her  voyage;  the  losses  thus  occasioned  were  held  to  be 
included  in  the  general  clause  (r). 

(o)  Gullen  r.  fintler  (1815),  6  M.  oases  there  cited,  per  Barnes,  J. 

&  S.  461.  [q]   PhiUips  v.  Barber  (1821),   5 

{p)  Butler  V.  Wildman  (1820),   3  B.  &  Aid.  101. 

B.  &  Aid.  398.   See,  too,  The  Knight  (r)  Devaux  t^.  J' Anson  (1839),  5 

of  St.  Michael,  [1898]  P.  30,  and  Bing.  N.  0.  619.    This  decision  is, 
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Sect.  860. 


The  general 
dauae,  and 

f$ner%9  role. 


On  the  same  principle,  where  an  insuranoe  was  efieoted  on 
goods  "  at  and  from  London  by  land  carriage  to  Harwich, 
and  thence  by  packet  to  Grottenburg : "  it  was  held  on 
demurrer  that  the  loss  of  these  goods  in  the  course  of  their 
land  carriage  from  London  to  Harwich  by  the  fraud  and 
negligence  of  the  servants  of  the  carriers  was  recoverable  as  a 
loss  occasioned  by  a  peril  ejusdem  geiierk  with  barratry  («). 

861.  And  in  Davidson  r.  Bumand  (^),  the  facts  being  that 
while  the  steamer  was  loading  in  harbour  her  draught  was 
increased  by  the  weight  of  the  cargo,  so  as  to  bring  the  dis- 
charge pipe  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  then  flowed 
down  the  pipe  and  through  some  valves  which  had  negligently 
been  left  open  and  damaged  the  plaintiff's  goods — ^this  was 
held  to  be  covered  by  the  general  clause. 

In  West  India  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Home  and  Colonial  Ins. 
Co.  (tt)  the  Court  of  Appeal  went  beyond  any  previous  deci- 
sion, by  holding  that  the  wreck  of  a  steamer  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  her  boiler  imder  ordinary  pressure  of  steam  in 
moderate  weather  was  within  the  general  words.  The 
reasons,  however,  assigned  were  different,  Lord  Selbome 
apparently  thinking  the  loss  due  to  a  peril  similar  to  a  peril 
of  the  seas,  while  Brett,  L.  J.,  based  his  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  an  explosion  by  steam  was  ejusdem  generis  with 
fire. 

But  in  the  later  case  of  Hamilton  e.  Thames  and  Mersey 
Marine  Ins.  Co.  (x),  Brett,  L.  J.  (then  LordEsher,  M.  E.), 
himself  threw  doubt  upon  this  view,  and  it  was  eventually  dis- 
approved in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  case  raised  the  general 
question  as  to  the  liability  of  underwriters  for  damage  to  ship's 
machinery.  The  air  chamber  of  the  donkey-engine  burst, 
owing  to  water  being  forced  up  into  it  through  a  valve  being 


howeyer,  doubted  by  Lords  Hals- 
bnrj  and  HencbeU  in  Thames  & 
Mersey  Co.  r.  Hamilton  (1887),  12 
App.  Gas.  484. 

(«)  Boehm  r.  Combe  (1813)»  2  M. 
ft  S.  172. 


(t)  (1868),  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  117. 

(m)  (1880),  6Q.  B.  D.  61. 

[x)  (1886),  17  Q.  B.  D.  196.  And, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Thames  & 
Mersey  Co.  v.  Hamilton  (1887),  12 
App.  Gas.  484. 
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closed  which  ought  to  have  been  left  open,  and,  a  claim  being  Sect.  861. 
made  by  the  shipowner,  it  was  urged  on  his  behalf  that  the 
damage  was  caused  by  a  danger  of  navigation,  and  therefore 
by  a  peril  similar  to  perils  of  the  seas.  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  while  accepting  the  principle  established  in  CuUen 
f .  Butler,  held  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  damage 
in  this  case  was  of  a  character  to  which  a  marine  adventure 
is  specially  subject,  and  on  this  ground  disallowed  the 
claim  (y) . 

862.  The  assured,  as  a  general  principle,  may  recover  from  Losses  not 
the  underwriter  in  respect  of  any  extraordinary  expenditures  but  recover- 
which  he  has  necessarily  incurred  in  consequence  of  any  of  fe^i^r  neoes- 
the  perils  insured  against ;  and  also  in  respect  of  all  charges  ^^  oonse- 
or  contributions  which,  either  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  the  perils  in- 
general  law  maritime,  are  attached  as  a  direct  legal  conse-  »8rwn»  . 
quence  to  these  perils. 

Thus,  he  is  liable  to  the  assured  in  respect  of  sums  which 
the  latter  has  been  compelled  to  pay  by  way  of  general 
average  contribution,  or  by  way  of  salvage,  or  in  reclaiming 
captured  property,  Or  in  repairing  damage  done  to  the  ship  by 
the  perils  insured  against,  &c. 

The  subject  of  general  average  contribution  is  of  too  great 
extent,  smd  has  too  important  a  connection  with  the  law  of 
Marine  Insurance  to  be  treated  of  incidentally  in  this  place, 

and  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

« 

863.  With  the  subject  of  salvage,  except  so  far  merely  as  Salvftge. 
it  concerns  the  assured  and  the  underwriters,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal ;  the  whole  doctrine  having  been  discussed  in 
several  well-known  treatises  on  shipping,  to  which  branch  of 

the  law  maritime  its  consideration  more  properly  belongs. 

The  liability  of  the  underwriter  for  salvage  depends  not  Salvage  is 
upon  his  having  engaged  to  indemnify  against  it  by  any  ^J®™^^® 
express  words  in  the  policy,  but  upon  its  being  made  by  the  special  words, 

bat  as  a  loss 
(y)  Gf.  espedallj  the  judgment  of      the  "Liohmaree"  clause,  which  is 
Lord  HersohdU,  which  reviews  all      ^^„  -i«.««.*  „«;.a«c.<.ii»  c««».u.^  : 
the  earHer  authorities.     The  result      ^^'^  *^^^  universally  inserted  in 

of  this  decision  was  the  invention  of      policies  on  steamers.    Gk>w,  119. 
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arising  from 
perils  inaared 
against. 


Sect.  868.  law  of  the  land,  or  the  general  law  maritime,  a  direct  and 
immediate  consequence  of  perils  against  which  he  does 
insure  (2). 

Hence,  in  order  to  recover  salvage  expenses,  the  assured 
need  not,  and  in  fact  ought  not,  to  declare  for  loss  by  the 
payment  of  salvage ;  but  he  should  declare  as  for  that  species 
of  loss  which  occasioned  the  payment  of  salvage — as,  for 
loss  by  perils  of  the  sea,  in  case  of  salvage  from  shipwreck ; 
for  loss  by  capture,  when  the  salvage  is  a  remuneration  to 
re-captors  (a). 

Although  a  salvage  award  is  a  judgment  in  rem,  the 
underwriter  is  not  thereby  estopped  from  showing  that  there 
was  in  reality  no  peril  of  the  sea  or  other  occasion  for  salvage 
services  (6). 

864.  In  Aitchison  t\  Lohre  (c),  an  attempt  was  made  to 
recover  in  respect  of  payments  made  to  salvors,  as  made  not 
in  consequence  of  perils  of  the  sea,  but  under  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause,  which  provides  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,  to  sue,  labour, 
and  travel  for,  in,  and  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and 
recovery  of  "  the  subject  of  insurance,  "  without  prejudice  to 
this  insurance,  to  the  charges  whereof  we  the  insurers  will 
contribute."  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  apparent  that 
it  would  make  no  difference  under  which  head  such  payments 
were  recoverable,  provided  they  were  in  fact  recoverable ;  but 
the  facts  of  Aitchison  i\  Lohre  were  peculiar.     It  was  an 


The  suing  and 

labouring 

danse. 

Aitchison  9. 
Lohre. 


(z)  The  words  in  the  text  were 
discussed  in  Nourse  v.  The  Sailing 
Ship,  &c.  Assoc.,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  16; 
1  Com.  Cas.  388,  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  There  does,  indeed,  seem 
some  ground  for  the  argument  that 
if  they  are  correct,  life  salvage  and 
damage  payable  on  account  of  colli- 
sion should  be  similarly  reooyerable 
under  a  Lloyd's  policy,  which  they 
are  not.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  substantially  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  exactly  on  what  prin- 


ciple salvage  is  recoyerable  under  a 
Lloyd's  policy,  the  House  of  Lords 
having  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  re- 
covered under  the  suing  and  labour- 
ing clause. 

(a)  Gary  v.  King  (1736),  Ca.  temp. 
Hardwicke,  304 ;  Aitchison  r.  Lohre 
(1879),  4  App.  Gas.  755 ;  Ballantyne 
V,  Mackinnon,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  455. 

{b)  Ballantyne  r.  Mackinnon, 
[1896]  2  Q.  B.  465. 

{c)  1  Q.  B.  D.  502  ;  8  Q.  B.  D. 
553 ;  4  App.  Cas.  755. 
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action  on  a  policy  of  insoranoe  for  1,200/.  on  the  *'  Crimea,"  in  Sect.  864. 
the  usual  form,  and  containing  the  clause  above  mentioned. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  the  vessel  had 
sustained  much  damage  by  sea  perils,  so  that  she  was  become 
leaky  and  water-logged,  helpless,  smd  not  navigable,  and  in 
great  danger  of  being  completely  lost ;  in  this  state,  there- 
fore, those  on  board  signalled  the  steamer  "  Texas  "  for  assist- 
ance, which  accordingly  took  her  in  tow  and  brought  her  into 
Queenstown.  In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  such  was  the 
estimate  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ship  that  the  assured, 
who  had  elected  to  repair,  had  judgment  for  100/.  per  cent., 
t.e.,  for  the  full  sum  insured ;  and  as  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  Court,  exhausted  the  policy,  the  action  was  dismissed  as 
to  a  further  claim  of  500/.  for  general  average,  and  for  salvage 
paid  by  the  assured  as  the  contribution  for  ship  under  these 
heads.  The  Court  of  Appeal  afiBrmed  the  judgment  for  100/. 
per  cent.,  and  abo  held  that  under  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause  the  assured  was  entitled  to  judgment  for  his  further 
claim.  In  the  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Blackburn,  the 
House  affirmed  the  judgment  for  100/.  per  cent.,  and  reversed 
the  judgment  as  to  the  further  claim  on  the  ground  that 
general  average  and  salvage  do  not  come  within  either  the 
words  or  the  object  of  the  clause. 

865.  His  Lordship,  after  quoting  the  words  of  the  clause.  Object  of  the 
continued :  "  The  object "  of  the  clause  "  was  to  encourage  Lo^biho^. 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  assured ;  not  to  provide  an  addi-  bum's  judg- 

,  mexit. 

tional  remedy  for  the  recovery  by  the  assured  of  indenmity 
for  a  loss  which  was,  by  the  maritime  law,  a  consequence  of 
the  periL  In  some  cases  the  agents  of  the  assured  hire  per- 
sons to  render  services  on  the  terms  that  they  shall  be  paid 
for  their  work  and  labour,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of 
incnmng  the  much  heavier  charge  which  would  be  incurred 
if  the  same  services  were  rendered  by  salvors,  who*are  to  be 
paid  nothing  in  case  of  failure,  and  a  large  remuneration 
proportional  to  the  value  of  what  is  saved  in  the  event  of 
success.    I  do  not  say  that  such  hire  may  not  come  within 
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Beet.  805  the  Budng  and  laboaring  danse.  Bat  that  is  not  this  case. 
The  ownen  of  the  ^Texas'  did  the  labonr  hero,  not  aa 
agents  of  the  assured  and  heing  to  be  paid  by  them  wages 
for  their  labour,  bat  as  ssItotb  acting  on  the  maritime  law, 
which,  as  explained  by  Lard  Chief  Jnstioe  Eyre  in  Nidiolson 
r.  Chapman  (^),  gives  them  a  claim  against  the  property  saved 
by  their  exertions  and  a  lien  on  it,  and  that  qnite  independ- 
ently of  whether  there  is  an  insoranoe  or  not,  or  whether, 
if  there  be  a  policy  of  insnranoe,  it  contains  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause  or  not.  The  amount  of  such  salvage  occa- 
sioned by  a  peril  has  always  been  recovered  without  dispute 
under  an  averment  that  there  was  a  loss  by  that  peril  (see 
Cary  v.  King  (e) ) ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  case 
in  which  it  was  recovered  under  a  count  for  suing  and  labour- 

The  fine  distinction  which  his  Lordship  draws  between 
salvors  acting  on  the  maritime  law  and  salvors  working  under 
a  special  contract  will  be  duly  observed  by  the  reader.  The 
point  established  by  the  case  is  that  salvage  services,  in  order 
to  be  recoverable  under  the  clause,  must  be  shown  to  have 
been  rendered  in  the  particular  case  by  the  ^*  factors,  servants, 
or  assigns  "  of  the  assured,  within  the  strictest  meaning  of 
those  words  {ff). 

866.  The  same  words  were  construed  with  similar  strict- 
ness in  Uzielli  v.  The  Boston  Marine  Insurance  Company  {h). 
The  owners  of  a  ship  insured  her  by  an  ordinary  policy  at 
Lloyd's.  Lloyd's  underwriters  re-insured  their  risk  with  the 
plaintiffs,  who  themselves  re-insured  with  the  defendants. 


Effect  of 
Biiiug  and 
labouring 
clause  in  a 
policy  of 
re-inaanmoe* 


(d)  2  H.  Bl.  at  p.  257. 

(e)  Gas.  t.  Hardw.  304. 

(/)  Aitcbiflon  r.  Lohre,  uH  tupra. 
Cf.  also  Dixon  r.  WMtworth  (1879), 
4  C.  F.  D.*871 ;  4  Asp.  H.  L.  0. 
1 1 ;  reversed  on  appeal,  4  Asp. 
M.  L.  C.  327. 

(ff)  For  a  learned  criticism  of  this 
decision,  see  the  6tli  editaon  of  tliia 


work,  p.  798,  and  Appendix  to 
Chap.  II.  Part  HI.  The  preeent 
editors,  while  disposed  to  think  there 
is  considerable  force  in  Mr.  Mao- 
lachlan*B  somewhat  strong  observa- 
tions, do  not  see  the  advantage  of 
prolonging  a  controversy  which  has 
been  settled  by  the  highest  Court  of 
the  country. 
(A)  (1884),  16  Q.  B.  D.  U. 
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All  poHoies  contained  the  usual  Buing  and  labouring  clause,  Sect.  866. 
and  both  the  re-insurance  policies  appear  to  have  contained 
the  ordinary  clause  declaring  them  to  be  re-insurances  subject 
to  the  same  terms,  &c.  as  the  original  policies,  and  to  pay  as 
might  be  paid  thereon.  Damage  was  sustained  amounting 
to  88  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  which  Lloyd's  underwriters 
incurred  salvage  expenses  to  the  extent  of  24  per  cent.,  for 
all  of  which,  making  112  per  cent.,  they  were  reimbursed  by 
the  plaintiffs.  It  was  held,  however,  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  recover  more  than 
100  per  cent,  from  the  defendants.  The  salvage  expenses 
were  recoverable  only  as  losses  due  to  perils  of  the  sea. 
This' being  so,  the  damage  of  88  per  cent.,  together  with 
12  per  cent,  for  the  salvage,  exhausted  the  policy,  notwith- 
standing the  clause  '*  to  pay  as  may  be  paid  thereon,  &c."  To 
the  argument  that  the  remaining  12  per  cent,  for  the  salvage 
might  be  recovered  umder  the  suing  and  labouring  clause 
the  Court  replied  that  the  Lloyd's  underwriters  who  had 
effected  the  salvage  were  not  the  factors,  servants,  or  assigns 
of  the  re-insuring  plaintiffs  (»). 

867.  It  is  established,  th^efore,  by  these  cases  that  where  Can  salvage 
particular  average  damage  sustained  by  a  vessel,  together  ^e^^redas 
with   maritime  salvage  charges  incurred    by  the   assured,  ^^p*®*^^^ 
exceeds  100  per  cent.,  the  excess  is  not  recoverable  from 
underwriters.    It  is  to  be  noticed  that  both  cases  were  ccuses 
where  the  damage  was  treated  as  particular  average  only. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  if  the  assured  in  the 
former  case  had  chosen,  or  if  the  assured  in  the  latter  case 
had  been  able,  to  treat  the  loss  as  total,  he  would  not  have 
been  entitled  to  recover  both  the  salvage  charges  and  for  a 
total  loss,  on  an  analogous  principle  to  that  whereby  an  under- 
writer may,  in  certain  cases,  be  liable  both  for  particular 
average  damage  and  for  a  total  loss  occurring  in  the  same 
voyage  {k).    This  point,  it  appears,  might  have  arisen  in  a 

(0  This  dfidaion  is  also  severely  .^j  ^  j^^  ^  j^^^^  .^gj^j   jg 

wwnmmitftd  upon  hy  l£r.  Hadlaohlan 
(6th  ed.  p.  796).  •^^»  •*  P-  ^^^• 
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Life  salyage 
not  recover- 
able. 


Sect.  867.  reoent  case  (/)  in  whioh  the  underwriters  were  in  fact  held 
liable  for  a  total  loss  notwithstanding  a  previous  payment  of 
salvage  charges,  but  the  decision  turned  on  other  grounds, 
namely,  that  the  salvage  charges  had  in  fact  been  incurred 
on  account  of  the  underwriters  in  the  first  instance,  and  not 
on  account  of  the  assured  at  all.  It  was  held,  therefore,  that 
the  underwriters  who  had  previously  paid  the  salvage  charges 
— ^but  not,  as  it  was  found,  to  any  agent  of  the  assured — 
were  liable  nevertheless  to  pay  the  latter  for  a  total  loss, 
without  deduction  in  respect  of  such  previous  payment. 

868.  Prior  to  1846  salvage  was  awarded  only  in  respect 
of  services  rendered  to  ship  or  cargo.  It  had  indeed  .been 
the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  lives  as  well  as 
property  were  saved,  to  increase  the  reword  payable,  but  in 
respect  of  the  saving  of  life  alone  salvage  was  never  awarded. 
It  follows  of  course  that  life  salvage,  as  such,  was  not  re- 
coverable from  underwriters,  because  there  was  no  such  thing. 
The  law  on  this  point  has  not  been  altered  by  9  &  10  Vict. 
c.  99,  s.  19,  which  is  now  represented  by  sect.  644  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  so  that  life  salvage  payable 
thereunder  is  not  now  recoverable  under  a  Lloyd's  policy  in 
the  usual  form.  It  is  a  risk,  however,  which  is  sometimes 
specially  insured  against  (m). 

869.  Another  class  of  losses,  which,  though  not  specially 
enumerated  in  the  policy,  are  nevertheless  recoverable  there- 
under, is  that  which  is  embraced  under  the  term  '^  particular 
charges.'^  The  distinction  between  ^*  particular  charges  "  and 
*^  particular  average  "  was  first  definitely  established  in  our 
Courts  in  Eidston  v.  Empire  Insurance  Co.  (n),  where  the 


'*  Particular 
charges." 


(Q  Badhanan  v,  London,  &c.  Ins. 
Co.  (1895),  65  L.  J.  Q.  B.  92;  1 
Com.  Oaa.  165. 

(m)  NouTse  v.  Liverpool  Sailing 
Ship  Owners*  Mutual,  &c.  Assoc., 
[1896]  2  Q.  B.  16  (0.  A.). 

(n)  (1866),  L.  E.  1  0.  P.  535 ;  2 
C.  P.  357.    It  was,  indeed,  noticed 


in  an  earlier  case  (Booth  v.  Gkdr 
(1864),  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  291),  but  less 
definitely,  as  the  distinction,  on  the 
facts  of  that  case,  proved  immateriaL 
Particular  charges,  incurred  on  be- 
half of  one  interest  only,  are  also  to 
be  distmgnished  from  general  aTer- 
age  expenditure   incurred   on   the 
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jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  several  average-adjusters  Sect.  869. 
and  other  witnesses,  found  that  there  was  in  the  business  of 
marine  insurance  a  well-known  and  definite  meaning  affixed 
by  long  usage  to  the  term  ^^ particular  average''  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  term  "  particular  charges " — ^viz.,  that 
'^  particular  average  "  denotes  actual  damage  done  to  or  loss 
of  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  insurance,  but  that  it  does 
not  include  any  expenses  or  charges  incurred  in  recovering 
or  preserving  the  subject-matter  of  insurance ;  and  that  ex- 
penses incurred  in  warehousing  and  forwarding  goods  are  not 
*' particular  average,"  but  are  termed  "  particular  charges." 
Particular  charges  are  recoverable  from  underwriters  when 
incurred,  after  the  arising  of  a  peril  insured  against,  in  order 
to  prevent  such  peril  causing  a  loss  for  which  the  imder- 
writers  would  be  liable,  if  it  were  so  caused.  In  this  event 
they  are  charges  incurred  *^  in  and  about  the  defence  and 
safeguard"  of  the  subject-matter  of  insurance,  within  the 
suing  and  labouring  clause.  Ip  certain  cases  they  may  also 
be  recoverable  from  underwriters,  apart  from  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause,  as  losses  occasioned  by  a  peril  insured 
against  when  they  have  been  necessarily  incurred  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  peril — as,  for  example,  expenses  of  ware- 
housing and  forwarding  cargo,  when  a  peril  insured  against 
has  occasioned  the  necessity  of  such  expenditure  (o). 


joint  apconnt.  The  difficulties  some- 
times experienced  in  maintaining  this 
distinction  are  dealt  with  elsewhere, 
in  the  chapter  on  "  General  Average." 
Of.  MoArthur,  173—177  (2nd  ed.) ; 
Carver  on  Carriage,  s.  398. 

(o)  These  could  probably  also  he 
recovered  under  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause,  at  the  option  of 
the  assured  (see  x>er  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  Livie  r.  Janson  (1810), 
12  East,  656);  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  even  expenses  in- 
curred in  order  to  avert  a  loss — such 
as,  for  instance,  those  which  were 
held  in  yidston  v.  Empire  Ins.  Co. 


to  be  recoverable  under  the  suing 
and  labouring  dause— could  not  also 
be  recovered  from  underwriters  as 
money  paid  on  their  behalf,  apart 
from  the  clause.  It  is  the  captain's 
duty  in  an  emergency  to  act  on  behalf 
of  all  concerned .  Might  not  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  doing  so  be  re- 
covered by  his  owners  from  the 
underwriters  under  an  implied  con- 
tract of  agency  or  indemnity,  such 
agency  having  been  thrust  upon 
them  or  their  servant  by  perils  in- 
sured against?  Cf.  Le  Cheminant 
V.  Pearson  (1812),  4  Taunt.  367. 
Some  such  view  appears   to   h«T9 
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Further  oou- 
Bidertition  of 
the  mimg  and 
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Great  Indian 
PeniDBular 
Bailw^ay  Co. 
r.  Saunders. 


870.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause  in  somewhat  further  detail,  as  also  to  notioe  certain 
decisions. 

It  is  established,  as  observed  above,  that  the  clause  does 
not  come  into  operation  except  in  anticipation  of  ^'  any  loss 
or  misfortune  "  that  would  fall  upon  the  insurers  if  it  did 
happen.  "  If  by  perils  insured  against,"  said  Brett,  L.  J., 
'*  the  subject-matter  of  insurance  is  brought  into  such  danger 
that  without  unusual  or  extraordinary  labour  or  expense  a 
loss  will  very  probably  fall  on  the  underwriters,  and  if  the 
assured  or  his  servants  or  agents  exert  unusual  or  extra- 
ordinary  labour,  or  if  the  assured  is  made  liable  to  unusual 
or  extraordinary  expense  in  or  for  efiForts  to  avert  a  loss, 
which,  if  it  occurs,  will  fall  on  the  underwriters,  then  each 
underwriter  will,  whether  in  the  result  there  is  a  total  or  a 
partial  loss,  or  no  loss  at  all,  not  as  part  of  the  sum  insured, 
but  as  a  contribution  independent  of  and  even  in  addition  to 
the  whole  sum  insured,  pay  a  sum  bearing  the  same  proportion 
to  the  cost  or  expense  incurred  as  the  sum  they  would  have 
had  to  pay  if  the  probable  loss  had  occurred,  or  to  the  loss 
which,  because  the  efforts  have  failed,  has  occurred,  as  that 
loss  bears  to  the  sum  insured  "  (p). 

The  cases  that  established  the  above-mentioned  limitation 
of  the  applicability  of  the  clause  are  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway  Co.  v.  Saunders  (^),  and  Booth  r.  Gair  (r). 

In  the  former  case,  the  policy  was  on  iron  rails  for  Bom- 
bay **  warranted  free  from  particular  average  unless  the  ship 
be  stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt."  The  vessel  was  compelled  by 
perils  insured  against  to  put  into  Plymouth  in  such  a  state  as 
not  to  be  worth  repairing,  but  she  was  not  stranded,  sunk,  or 


been  held  in  the  American  case  of 
White  V.  Republic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
(1869),  57  Maine,  91.  If  it  were  so 
decided,  the  e£Fect  of  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause  would  appear  to  be 
no  more  than  to  render  certain  that 
which  otherwise  might  haye  been 
considered  doubtful. 


(p)  Per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  Lohre  f^. 
Aitchison  (1878),  3  Q.  B.  D.  at 
p.  566. 

(q)  (1861),  1  B.  &  S.  41 ;  2  ibid. 
266 ;  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  218 ;  31  ibid. 
206. 

(r)  (1863),  15  G.  B.  N.  S.  291 ;  83 
L.  J.  C.  P.  99. 
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burnt.  The  rails  were  landed  and  sent  on  by  other  vessels  at  Sect.  870. 
a  cost  of  825/.,  the  whole  of  which  sum,  inasmuch  as  the 
original  contract  of  carriage  provided  for  payment  of  freight 
"  ship  lost  or  not  lost,"  was  an  extra  expense  incurred  by  the 
shippers  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  original  ship.  It 
was  held  that  for  this  sum  the  underwriters  were  not  liable, 
either  under  the  suing  or  labouring  clause  or  otherwise,  on 
the  ground  that  at  the  time  when  the  expenditure  was  in- 
curred the  iron  was  in  no  peril  of  total  loss,  for  which  alone 
the  underwriters  were  responsible. 

In  Booth  V.  Gair  («),  bacon  was  insured  on  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  "  free  from  average,  unless  general, 
or  the  ship  be  stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt,"  with  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause  in  ordinary  form.  The  vessel  became  a  con- 
structive total  loss,  owing  to  perils  of  the  sea,  but  without 
being  stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt ;  there  was  a  partial,  but  no 
total  loss  of  the  bacon,  which  was  landed  at  Bermuda  and 
part  sent  on  to  Liverpool.  No  expenses  appear  to  have  been 
incurred  in  saving  the  goods  from  a  total  loss  (t) ;  but  certain 
expenses  were  incurred  by  way  of  warehousing,  coopering, 
reshipment,  &c.  It  was  held,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
in  the  case  last  cited,  that  inasmuch  as  these  expenses  were 


(s)  Ubi  fupra. 

(t)  This  sentenoe  is  taken  from  the 
return^  of  the  oaae  by  Willes,  J.,  in 
L.  E.  1  0.  P.  at  p.  549.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  hare  been  admitted 
by  the  plaintiff,  on  whose  behalf  it 
was  expressly  contended  that,  had 
the  cargo  not  been  forwarded  at 
once,  it  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  perishing  (see  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  at 
p.  100),  and  that  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  cargo  distin- 
guished the  case  from  that  of 
Qt.  Indian  Go.  v,  Saunders.  Mr. 
McArthnr  (p.  267,  2nd  ed.)  on  this 
ground  thinks  this  decision  wrong. 
It  may  be  that  the  Court  came  to  a 
questionable  conclusion  on  the  facts, 
bat    the   principle    on    which   the 


decision  purports  to  be  based  is 
nnexceptionable.  Cf.  also  The  Po- 
meranian, [1895]  P.  349.  It  is  pos- 
sible, indeed,  that  Mr.  McArthar*s 
critidsm  only  errs  in  not  going  far 
enough.  There  is  a  total  loss  under 
a  policy  on  goods,  not  only  in  case 
of  physical  damage,  but  also  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  g^oods  to 
arrive  at  their  destination.  See 
posif  s.  1142.  Forwarding  expenses, 
therefore,  necessitated  by  perils  in- 
sured against,  appear  to  be  incurred 
to  avert  a  loss  which  would  f aU  on 

the  policy,  whether  the  goods  be 
such  as  to  be  liable  to  deterioration 
by  delay  or  otherwise,  or  not.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  either  of  these  decisiona 
can  be  supported. 
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Sect.  870.    not  incurred  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  a  total  loss,  the 
underwriters  were  not  liable. 

Expenses  871.  These  cases  were  followed  in  1866  by  Kidston  v.  The 

iDcurred  in 

order  to  ayert  Empire  Marine  Ins.  Co.  limited  (u),  which  established  the 
whioh,  if  it  point  which  had  hitherto  been  left  open,  viz.,  that  where  the 
undMnirntera '  ©^^^^8^  ^^  incurred  in  order  to  avert  a  loss  for  which,  if  it 
T^v^w^®     had  happened,  the  underwriter  would  have  been  liable,  then 

oeen  uaDiCa  «  «         • 

such  expenses  are  recoverable  umder  the  suing  and  labourmg 
clause.  The  action  was  brought  on  a  policy  on  chartered 
freight,  containing  the  usual  suing  and  labouring  clause  and 
the  warranty  against  particular  average.  The  vessel  became 
a  constructive  total  loss,  and  the  cargo,  after  being  landed 
and  warehoused  at  Eio,  was  forwarded  to  its  destination  by 
another  vessel  for  an  agreed  freight  of  2,467/.,  which  the 
plaintiffs  paid,  ultimately  receiving  from  the  owners  of  the 
cargo  the  full  charter  freight.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber  that  inasmuch 
as  the  2,467/.,  together  with  the  landing  and  warehousing 
expenses,  had  been  paid  with  the  object  of  averting  the  total 
loss  of  freight  which  would  otherwise  have  been  suffered,  and 
for  which  the  umderwriters  would  have  been  liable,  these 
amounts  were  recoverable  under  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause,  notwithstanding  the  warranty  against  particular 
average. 

The  result  in  this  last  case  showed  that  there  had  been  no 
loss  whatsoever  on  the  subject  of  insurance ;  the  full  freight 
was  earned  and  received.  That  was  the  proper  effect  of  the 
clause.  Prevention  of  loss  is  the  very  object  in  view.  It  con- 
templates the  benefit  of  the  insurers  only,  and  the  insurers  on 
that  account  undertake  for  the  expenditure.  Cases  therefore 
do  frequently  occur  in  which  the  insurers  by  the  operation  of 
this  clause  are  saved  from  loss,  and  the  damage  done  is 
thrown  upon  the  assured  (x).    For  instance,  under  a  policy 

(«)  (1866),  L.  R.   1  a  p.  685;      „  ^  ^^  ^«^  ^"^^r^^^- 

Empire  Ins.  Co.  (1866),  L.  E.  1  C,  P. 
E3t.  a.  2  0.  P.  867.  648  644 
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on  goods  warranted  free  from  average  under  5  per  cent.,  the  Sect.  871. 
goods,  suppose,  have  been  wetted  by  sea  water ;  the  damage 
to  them,  unless  they  are  taken  out  and  dried,  would  go  on 
increasing  beyond  the  5  per  cent.,  till  it  threatened  the  cargo 
with  destruction ;  but  they  are  dried  at  an  expense  of  3,  2,  or 
1  per  cent.,  and  the  damage  done  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 
The  insurers  bear  the  cost  of  drying,  and  the  assured  the 
loss  by  sea  damage  (y). 

By  this  clause  the  insurers  undertake  an  additional  liability 
over  and  above  the  insurance,  properly  so  called,  and  quite  of 
a  different  nature  (s).  It  follows  that  ^^  particular  charges  " 
cannot  be  added  to  the  ^'  particular  average,"  or  damage  done 
to  the  subject  of  insurance,  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  latter  to  three  or  five  per  cent.,  and  so  avoid  the  effect  of 
the  memorandum. 

872.  The  independent  character  of  the  clause  formed  one  Other  deoi- 
of  the  grounds  of  the  decision  in  Xenos  v.  Fox  (a).     In  this  suing  and 
case  the  plaintiffs  were  the  owners  of  the  "  Smyrna,"  and  ^;|^"^* 
had  been  sued  for  running  down  another  vessel.     This  action  Costs  of  resis- 
they  successfully  defended,  but  were  put  to  costs.     Their  foi^wu^ 
policy,  in  addition  to  the  suing  and  labouring  clause,  con-  ^"J^^^ 
tained  a  collision  clause  entitling  them  to  recover  from  their  ^n  liable 
underwriters  a  certain  proportion  of  any  damages  which  they 
might  have  to  pay  by  reason  of  their  vessel  accidentally  or 
negligently  damaging  any  other  vessel.     Belying  on  the 
suing  and  labouring  clause,  they  attempted  to  get  from  their 
underwriters  the  costs  incurred  in  their  successful  defence  of 
the  action  brought  against  them,  on  the  groimd  that,  had 
they  not  been  incurred,  there  would  have  been  a  good  claim 
against  the  underwriters  on  the  collision  clause.     The  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  however,  decided  against  this  somewhat 
ingenious  claim,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause  was  an  engagement  of  limited  application, 

(^)  Per  WiUes,  J.,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  3  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  567,  per  Brett,  L.  J. 
644.  (a)  (1866),  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  630 ;  4 

(s)  Cf.  Ldhre  9.  Aitohiaon  (1878),      C.  P.  665. 
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Sect.  872.  extending  only  to  the  ordinary  insuranoe  perils,  and  not  to 
those  specially  covered  by  the  oollidon  daase.  The  Exchequer 
Chamber  appear  to  have  concurred  in  this  view,  and  also  to 
have  considered  that  no  ^'  loss  or  misfortune  "  contemplated 
by  the  clause  had  ever  arisen. 

Ezpensee  to  873*  Meyer  V.  Ealli  (b)  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
dlSrio^'^r  principles  established  by  the  previous  decisions.  A  cargo  of 
of  cargo.  rye  was  insured  by  a  policy  warranted  free  of  particular 
average.  The  voyage  was  necessarily  abandoned,  owing  to 
perils  of  the  sea ;  part  of  the  rye  was  so  damaged  that  it  had 
to  be  sold  at  once,  the  rest  could  have  been  profitably 
re-conditioned  and  forwarded  to  its  destination.  This  course, 
however,  the  captain  neglected  to  take,  so  that  a  substantial 
portion  remained  in  warehouses  for  more  than  a  year,  subject 
to  charges.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiffs,  under  the  suing 
and  labouring  clause,  were  entitled  to  recover  the  expenses  of 
unshipping  the  whole  and  conveying  it  to  a  warehouse,  and 
of  the  separation  of  the  comparatively  sound  part  from  that 
which  was  irreparably  damaged,  and  of  the  expense  of 
reconditioning  the  former— all  these  being  expenses  necessary 
in  order  to  avert  a  total  loss — ^but  for  no  other  expenses  were 
the  underwriters  responsible. 

Under  a  policy  on  live  cattle  against  all  risks,  including 
mortality  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  insurers  were  held 
liable,  under  the  clause,  for  the  cost  of  extra  fodder  supplied 
whilst  the  vessel  was  detained  in  a  port  of  refuge  for  repairs 
necessitated  by  perils  of  the  sea,  inasmuch  as  if  the  animals 
had  perished  for  want  of  it,  there  would  have  been  a  valid 
claim  for  loss  by  mortality  (c). 

Onlyreawn-        874.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  only  such  expenditure  can 
reooverable.     be  recovered  under  the  clause  as  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
reasonably  necessary. 

A  ship  with  a  cargo  of  palm  oil  for  liveipool  stranded  on 

(b)  (1876),  1  C.  P.  D.  368. 

{e)  The  Pomeranian,  [1896J  P.  849,  per  GKirell  Bamee,  J. 
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the  Welsh  ooast  near  Pwllheli,  and  it  became  necessary  to    Sect.  874. 

land  her  cargo.     She  was  then  towed  to  Carnarvon,  and  there 

made  seaworthy  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.     Meanwhile,  the 

shipowner  had  sent  the  cargo  overland  by  rail  to  Liverpool  at 

an  expense  of  over  200/.,  and  thereby  earned  his  freight.    In 

an  action  on  his  policy  on  freight  to  recover  this  expenditure, 

it  was  held  that,  although  the  occasion  and  purpose  justified 

some  expenditure,  namely,  to  prevent  a  total  loss  of  the 

freight,  yet,  as  he  might  have  retained  the  oil  till  his  ship 

was  repaired,  and  have  reshipped  it  at  an  expense  of  70/.,  he 

was  entitled  to  recover  70/.  and  no  more  (d). 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  further  to  enumerate  cases 
in  which  particular  charges  may  be  recovered  under  the 
suing  and  labouring  clause.  Sufficient  has  been  said  by 
way  of  illustration  of  such  principles  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
construction  of  the  clause.  Subject  to  such  principles,  claims 
under  the  clause  are  dealt  with  as  claims  made  in  respect  of 
perils  directly  insured  against.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  in 
other  parts  of  this  work. 

875.  Apart,  however,  from  the  suing  and  labouring  clause,  Other  expen- 
other  expenditures  and  disbxu^sements  incmTed  in  the  course  under  policy 
of  the  voyage  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  casualties,  for  ®^  ^^' 
the  benefit  not  of  the  whole  adventure,  but  of  the  ship  alone, 
are  recoverable  by  the  assured  from  the  underwriter,  either 
imder  a  special  count,  or,  generally,  as  a  consequence  of  some 
peril  insured  against. 

Thus,  actual  disbursements  necessarily  made  in  a  port  of  Expenditures 
distress,  or  elsewhere,  for  repairing  damage  done  to  the  ship  ^  i^^^dxT" 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  by  the  violent  operation  of  the  ®*  "^P- 
perils  insured  against,  are  recoverable  from  the  imderwriter 
upon  an  averment  of  loss  by  those  perils  {e).    The  cost  of 
such  repairs  includes  the  cost  of  replacing  coals  and  engine- 

((i)  Lee  9.  Southern  Ins.  Go.  (1870),  that   such   expenditures,  especially 

L.  B.  5  0.  P.  397.  when  followed  by  a  total  loss,  might 

{e)  See  per  Lord  EUenborongh  in  more  properly  be  claimed  indepen- 

Livie  V,  Janson  (1810),  12  East,  at  dently  under  the  suing  and  labour- 


p.  655.    His  Lordship  also  suggests      ing  clause. 
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Sect.  876.  room  stores  oonsumed  in  repairing  a  steamer,  or  in  working 
her  engines  or  winches  to  assist  in  suoh  repairs,  or  in  moving 
her  to  a  place  of  repair  within  the  limits  of  the  port  where 
she  is  lying  (/).  None  of  these  repairs,  however,  must  be 
suoh  as  are  properly  attributable  to  the  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  of  the  voyage,  for  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
imderwriters  are  not  responsible. 

In  calculating,  however,  the  amount  for  which  the  under- 
writer is  liable  in  respect  of  repairs,  a  deduction  is  in  most 
cases  mode  of  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  new  work  which 
replaces  the  old.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  deduction, 
generally  known  in  insurance  law  by  the  term  of  "  one-third 
new  for  old,"  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  treating  of  the 
adjustment  of  particular  average  losses. 

Expenses  of         876.  Besides  the  cost  of  necessary  repairs,  there  are  other 

endeftTonriiiff  ,  ,  *>       m. 

to  procare       expenditures  which  may  be  recoverable  from  the  imderwriter. 

reBtoratioii  of         mi  j  i      j.'i  •  •    a   ^     •      j*      i 

captured  ship,       ihus,  as  capture  or  hostile  seizure,  pnma  facie y  dissolves 

^dorwriter     ^®  contract  of  aflCreightment,  or  at  all  events  suspends  it  for 

a  time  (^),  the  wages,  provisions  and  other  expenses  of  the 

master  and  crew  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  restoration  of 

the  captured  ship  or  the  detained  cargo,  such  expenses  not 

being  comprised  within  those  ordinary  services  of  the  voyage 

which  are  payable  out  of  the  freight,  give  the  assured  a  claim 

either  against  the  underwriter  on  ship  or  on  cargo,  according 

as  the  ship  alone  or  the  cargo  alone  is  the  sole  cause  of  seizure 

and  detention.     Where  the  services  of  the  master  and  crew 

are  thus  given  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  ship  and  cargo, 

as  they  are  when  both  are  the  subject  of  detention,  the 

expense  should  be  borne  by  both  {h). 

Expensee  in-        But  an  embargo,  detention,  or  arrest  of  princes,  does  not 

detention  by    thus  work  a  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  affreightment,  nor 

nota'^iw^   ®^®^  suspend  it,  however  long  it  may  last ;  such  a  casualty, 

(/)  There  is  an  exprees  mle  of      180;   Liddard  v.  Lopes  (1809),   10 
the  Assooiation  of  Ayerage  Adjusters      ^^t,  526. 

to  this  effect.    See  Appendix.  J^)  ^^"^^^  (^^  ^-  P- »7^)  "^^ 

this  was  a  case  for  general  ayerage 

ig)  The  Hiram  (1800),  8  C.  Bob.      oontribation ;  bat  this  ia  dqabtfoL 
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in  fact,  leaves  the   relative  rights  of   the  parties  wholly    Sect.  876. 


untouched  (i) :  the  shipowner,  therefore,  owes  all  the  services  on  the  under- 
of  his  crew  during  this  period  to  the  freighter,  and  their  dnriogdelaj 
wages  and  provisions  during  the  detention  are  a  charge  upon  ^^^  repaiw. 
the  freight,  an  ordinary  expense  of  the  voyage,  which  the 
shipowner,  if  insured,   cannot  recover   against  his   under- 
writers {k). 

Upon  the  same  principle  it  is  that  the  wages  and  provisions 
of  the  crew  during  the  ship's  detention  in  a  port  of  distress  for 
repairs  are  not  recoverable  from  the  imderwriter  as  an  average 
loss,  but  must  be  borne  by  the  shipowner  as  one  of  the 
necessary  expenses  of  earning  freight  (/). 

The  principle  of  all  these  cases  is  thus  shortly  and  clearly  principle  of 
expressed  by  Benecke :  "  The  owner  owes  the  services  of  the  ***^* 
crew  to  the  freighter  and  to  the  ship  herself  during  the  whole 
voyage,  and  consequentiy  also  during  the  time  of  repairs  or 
detention,  which  forms  part  of  the  voyage,  and  he  cannot  call 
upon  the  underwriter  for  expenses  which  are  foreign  to  his 
(the  underwriter's)  contract"  {m), 

877.  As  to  goods,  the  imderwriter  thereon  is  not  responsible,  LosBeson 
under  the  common  form  of  policy,  for  loss  the  merchant  may  ^  de     'tar 
incur  by  having  to  pay  the  same  freight  on  sea-damaged  not  liable 
goods  arriving  in  bulk  at  their  port  of  destination,  as  he  would  chant's  loss  in 
have  had  to  pay  had  they  arrived  there  sound  (n).    Nor  can  fSTfreirfiton 
he  be  charged  with  oro  ratd  freight  which  the  merchant  may  dwnag«5 

,  goodf«amving 

have  had  to  pay  the  shipowners  (after  capture  of  ship  and  in  bulk, 
cargo  and  subsequent  restitution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  goods)  9l^/"^ 
in  respect  of  that  part  of  the  voyage  performed  before  the 
capture  (o). 

(i)  Hadlejv.  Clarke  (1799),  8  T.  B.  (1769),  ibid.  115. 

259.  (m)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  463. 

{k)  Am  to  shipi  see  Eden  v.  Poole  These   oasee   have,    howeyer,  been 

(1786),  1  Park,  Ins.  117 ;  Robertson  otherwise  explained.    See  Field  SS. 

9.  Ewer  (1786),  1  T.  B.  127.     As  Co.  «.  Burr,  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  821 ; 

to  freight,  see  Sharp  r.  Gladstone  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  579  (C.  A.).- 

(1805),  7  East,  33;  Ererth  v.  Smith  (n)  BaiUie  r.  Moudigliani  (1785), 

(1814),  2  H.  &  S.  278.  1  Park,  117 ;  1  PhiUips,  s.  1140. 

(2)  Lateward  v.  Cnrling  (1776),  1  (o)  BaiUie  v.  Moudigliani  (1785), 

Fuk,  Ins.  288;  Fletcher  v,  Poole  1  Park,  116;    Abbott  on  Shipping, 
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Sect.  877. 

Lofls  on  sale 
of  good*  to 
repair  Ahip. 


Expenses  of 

damaged 

sales. 


Partial  losses 
on  freight. 


Where  goods  are  neoessarilj  sold  by  the  master  in  a  port 
of  distress  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  ship,  the 
loss  sustained  from  the  sale  by  the  shipper  of  the  goods  may 
be  recovered  by  him  against  the  owner  of  the  ship,  but  can- 
not be  claimed  as  an  average  loss  from  the  underwriter  on 
goods  (p) , 

The  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  by  auction  of  sea-damaged 
goods  are,  as  we  shall  see  in  treating  of  adjustment,  added  to 
the  average  loss  payable  by  the  underwriters  on  goods  {q). 

878.  As  Stevens  remarks,  the  word  "average"  is  very 
inapplicable  to  claims  for  partial  losses  on  freight,  which,  in 
fact,  can  only  arise  from  one  cause,  viz.,  a  total  loss  on  part 
of  freight  (r). 

Itseemsin  this  country  thatadaiin  in  respect  of  partial 
loss  on  freight  can  only  be  made  good  when  either,  Ist,  only 
part  of  the  full  intended  cargo  out  of  which  the  freight  was 
expected  to  arise  was  on  board,  or  contracted  for  at  the  time 
of  loss  (s) ;  2nd,  when  some  separable  part  of  the  whole  cargo 
(•>.,  separately  valued  or  insured  by  the  policy  {t) )  goes  in 
bulk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  is  otherwise  totally  destroyed 
by  a  peril  insured  against  (m).  In  both  these  cases  there 
is  a  clear  total  loss  of  part,  or  partial  loss,  of  freight,  which 
must  be  adjusted  by  the  imderwriter  in  the  mode  hereafter  to 
be  indicated. 

A  third  case,  it  seems,  may  arise.  If  a  ship,  with  a  full 
cargo  on  board,  is  so  damaged  that  she  can  only  be  so  far 
roi^unxi  at  the  port  of  distress  as  to  take  on  part  of  the  cargo, 


«\>  Xa  v^tK  ^t  S^  aWi  per  Story*  J., 
a»  oit^i  I  rhiUip^k  a.  Ua$.  PhilUps 
l^imm'U  IiUm<i  a  ditfM«ttl  Ti«w« 

M.  v^  8^  4;jtU  8arqu,r  r.  Hobma 
IH  dls^r«Mk  Air.  U4 ; 


r.  Sograe  (1831),  1  Moo.  &  Bob. 
102. 

\s)  Fortwa  V.  AapinaU  (1811),  13 
East.  323 ;  Forbes  v.  Ck>wie  (1808), 
1  Camp.  630. 

{t\  RaUi  r.  Jaii80ii(lS56)  ^ia  error), 
e  £.  ^  B,  4±2;  25  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
3iK». 

iHr  Sm  Hm  Meidkaat  Skippiiig 
CVv  r.  Ansitaga  v^STS,  L.  R.  9 
Q.  B.  •»  |Ex.  Gb.);  Siotvm,  At. 
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and  the  reaidae  is  thereupon  necessarily  and  justifiably  sold,    ISect.  878. 
it  has  been  intimated  that  there  may  be  a  total  loss  on  that 
part  of  the  freight  which  the  ship  is  thus  incapacitated  from 
earning  (x), 

879.  In  the  following  case,  however,  it  was  decided  that,  Loesof  freight 
where  the  ship  can  be  so  repaired  as  to  take  on  all  the  cargo,  ^^,  j^tifi- 
even  a  justifiable  sale  by  the  master  of  part  of  the  cargo  at  mastOT^^^t 
an  intermediate  port,  whereby  the  freight  of  such  part  was  «p  av^ge  on 
lost  to  the  shipowners,  did  not  give  them  a  claim  agsdnst  the  writers  on 
underwriters  on  freight,  as  the  loss  was  not  due  to  any  peril  -^^'^ 
insured  against.  Jone«. 

A  ship,  the  freight  of  which  was  insured  for  a  voyage  "  from 
Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  to  Liverpool,"  sailed  from  Kingston 
with  a  full  cargo  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce; 
but  soon  afterwards,  from  the  starting  of  a  plank  in  violent 
weather,  was  forced  to  put  back,  and,  for  the  purposes  of 
repair,  to  unload  the  whole  of  her  cargo.  After  the  ship  was 
repaired  it  was  found  that  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  so  wetted 
by  sea  water,  in  consequence  of  the  starting  of  the  plank,  that 
it  could  not  be  re-shipped  without  danger  from  ignition  to  the 
ship  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  except  after  a  process  of  wash- 
ing with  fresh  water  and  drying  in  the  sim,  which  would  have 
detained  the  vessel  six  weeks,  and  been  attended  with  expense 
equal  to  the  freight.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  master, 
acting  as  a  prudent  man  would,  if  iminsured,  sold  the 
damaged  goods,  with  the  approval  of  the  shippers  (who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  interfere) ;  and,  finding  he  could  not  obtain 
other  goods  to  complete  his  cargo  in  reasonable  time,  and 
being  pressed  by  the  shippers  of  the  rest  to  proceed,  he  sailed 
for  Liverpool  with  the  net  proceeds  of  the  damaged  goods, 
which  he  paid  over  to  the  parties  interested,  without  retaining 
freight.  The  shipowner  claimed  from  the  underwriters  a 
total  loss  of  freight  on  the  goods  so  sold.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  the  underwriter  on  freight  was  not 

(«)  Per  ICanlo,  J.,  in  HoM  p.  Smith  (1846),  9  0.  B.  104. 
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fleet.  879.    liable,  becanse  the  loss  was  dae  rattier  to  the  prudent  oondoct 
of  the  captam  than  to  any  peril  insored  against  (^). 

Another  case  in  which  the  oondact  of  the  captain,  or  of  his 
owners,  was  held  to  be  the  canse  of  a  loss  of  freight,  rather 
than  any  peril  insured  against,  was  yeiy  recently  decided  in 
the  Conrt  of  Appeal  The  owners  of  the  SS.  "  Eamleh  " 
chartered  her  for  a  lump  sum  of  3,000/.  for  a  voyage  from 
the  Biver  Plate  to  Liverpool,  and  effected  an  insurance  on 
"  3,000/.  freight  chartered,  or  as  if  chartered,  &c."  There 
was  a  cesser  clause  in  the  charter-party  providing  that  the 
charterer's  liability  should  cease  upon  shipment  of  the  cargo, 
but  that  the  vessel  should  have  a  lien  thereon  for  all  freight. 
The  captain  signed  bills  of  lading,  .by  which  the  goods 
mentioned  in  each  bill  of  lading  were  made  deliverable  to  the 
consignees  thereof  upon  payment  only  of  the  bill  of  lading 
freight  in  respect  of  those  goods ;  so  that  there  was  no  general 
lien  for  the  whole  of  the  lump  freight.  Part  of  the  cargo 
was  lost  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  owing  to  the  loss  whereof  the 
amount  of  the  bills  of  lading  freight  received  by  the  plaintifb 
upon  the  cargo  delivered  was  less  than  that  of  the  chartered 
freight  by  645/.  It  was  held  that  such  loss  was  not  due  to 
the  peril  of  the  sea,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  form  in  which 
the  plaintiffs  had  taken  the  bills  of  lading  had  not  preserved 
to  them  their  lien  over  the  whole  cargo  for  the  chartered 
freight  (s). 

Where  only  freight  pro  raid  is  earned,  the  loss  on  freight 
in  the  United  States  is  adjusted  as  a  salvage  loss,  t.^.,  the 


Lo38  wbere 
only  pro  raid 
freight 


(y)  Hoidy  V.  Jonefl  (1825),  4  B.  & 
Or.  394;  6  D.  &  ByL  479.  The 
Court  appears  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  miBohief  that  might  arise  if 
by  a  oontraiy  decision  they  were  to 
hold  out  a  temptation  to  masters  to 
saU  away  instead  of  stopping  until 
the  goods  could  be  re-shipped.  Ar- 
nould  (2nd  ed.  p.  978)  and  Phillips 
(▼ol.  i.  s.  1142),  conceiying  such 
considerations  to  be  the  ratio  deei- 
dmdi  of  the  case,  haTe  disputed  the 


decision  itself ;  but  Mr.  Macladhlan 
(6th  ed.  p.  803)  gives  the  true  ex- 
planation, and  cites  Moss  v.  Smith 
(1845),  9  0.  B.  94  ;  and  Philpott  v, 
Swann  (1861),  11  0.  B.  N.  S.  270; 
30  L.  J.  0.  P.  358,  in  confirmation 
of  his  view,  and  also  as  decisions  to 
a  similar  effect. 

(s)  Brankelow  SS.  Go.  v.  Canton 
Ins.  Office,  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  178 
(C.  A.) ;  at  present  under  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 
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underwriter  pays  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance,  deduct-    Sect.  879. 
ing  the  pro  rafd  freight  (a). 

880.  When  a  ship  has  put  into   a  port  of  distress  for  Expenses  of 
repairs,  and  to  that  end  the  cargo  is  obliged  to  be  unloaded,  ^^  iormad- 
the  charges  of  unshipping  and  re-shipping  the  cargo  will  fall  ^^  <«»^o. 
upon  different  persons  according  to  circumstances  {b).  Where 
a  ship  was  detained,  and  her  homeward  cargo  unloaded,  under 
embargo  of  the  foreign  government  in  whose  port  she  was 
preparing  for  her  homeward  voyage,  it  was  held  that  the 
expenses  of  re-shipping  this  cargo,  after  the  embargo  was 
taken  off,  whereby  she  was  ultimately  enabled  to  earn  freight, 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  earned  before  paying 
it  over  to  the  underwriters  on  freight  who  had  paid  for  a 
total  loss  (c).    The  charges  of  wages  and  provisions,  however.  Wages  and 
incident  to  such  detention  or  to  a  delay  for  repairs,  seem  to  be  SSiSigTetexi- 
no  more  chargeable  on  the  imderwriter  on  freight  than  on  the  ^^^' 
imderwriter  on  ship,  and  for  the  same  reason  (d). 

It  has  been  decided  in  this  coimtry,  that  if  a  ship  ulti-  Freight  on 
mately  earn  freight,  though  not  that  intended  for  her,  the  oargo. 
expenses  of  a  delay  or  detention  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
by  reason  of  some  of  the  perils  insured  against,  as  for  repairs, 
by  being  ioeboimd,  &c.,  do  not  constitute  a  claim  for  an 
average  loss  against  the  imderwriters  on  freight  (e)  :  but  the 
expenses  of  putting  such  substituted  cargo  on  board  at  a  port 
of  distress,  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  paid  over  as 
salvage  to  the  imderwriters  on  freight  who  have  adjusted  as 
for  a  total  loss  (/). 


(a)  Coolidge  v.  Gloucester  Mar. 
Ins.  Co.  (1819),  15  Mass.  R.  341 ; 
2  Phillips,  s.  1440.  But  see  Price  v. 
Maritime  Ins.  Co.  (1900),  6  Com. 
Cas.  332,  affirmed  by  C.  A.  on  7th 
Jane,  1901,  where  the  insurance  was 
by  a  pledgee. 

(b)  See  chapter  on  **  General  Aver- 


»» 


age. 

(e)  Sharp  v.  Gladstone  (1805),  7 
East,  24.  In  this  case,  howeyer, 
there  had  been  an  abandonment. 

{d)  The  contraiy  was  supposed  to 
hare  been  intimated  by  ]Buller,  J., 

VOL.  11. 


in  Eden  v.  Poole,  as  reported  by 
Park  on  Insurance;  but  the  report 
was  found  incorrect  by  Mr.  East,  as 
stated  by  him  in  a  note  to  Sharp  f . 
Gladstone  (1805),  7  East,  at  p.  32. 
See  also  Everth  v.  Smith  (1814),  2 
M.  &  S.  278. 

(e)  Brockelbank  v,  Sugrue  (1831), 
1  Mod.  &  Bob.  102.  See  S.  P.,  as 
to  salvage,  loss  of  freight,  Everth  v. 
Smith  (1814),  2  M.  &  S.  278. 

(/)  Barclay  v,  Stirling  (1816),  6 
M.  &  S.  6.  See  Sharp  v.  Gladstone 
(1805),  7  East,  24. 
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Sect.  880. 


Extxft  charget 
caii«ed  by 
transhipineiii 
of  gooos 
where  origi- 
nal ship  u 
disabled. 


Partial  Iom' 
on  profits. 


Whether  it  is  the  daty  of  the  master,  in  case  of  damage  to 
the  cargo,  to  incur  exj)en8e  in  drying  it  or  otherwise  restoring 
it  to  a  transportable  condition,  must  depend  on  circumstanoes: 
wherever  these  are  such  as  to  justify  the  master  in  what  he 
has  done  the  imderwriters  ought,  on  principle,  to  be  bound  by 
his  proceedings  {g). 

881.  Where  the  original  ship  is  lost  or  disabled,  and  the 
goods  are  sent  on  by  the  master  in  a  substituted  ship,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  the  extra  expenses  of  tran- 
shipment, beyond  the  cost  of  the  original  freight,  may  perhaps 
be  thrown  on  the  underwriters  on  the  goods ;  if,  however, 
they  were  sent  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  earning  freight, 
these  expenses  should,  on  principle,  be  borne  by  the  under- 
writer on  freight  (A).  If  the  expenses  were  incurred  for  the 
common  benefit  of  both  cargo  and  freight,  both  should  be 
charged  therewith  (i). 

With  regard  to  profits,  it  has  been  held  in  the  United 
States,  that  when  the  goods,  out  of  which  the  profits  are  to 
arise,  arrive  sea-damaged,  or  a  part  of  them  is  totally  lost, 
this  is  pro  tanto  a  partial  loss  on  the  profits,  and  to  be 
adjusted  accordingly  {k) ;  and  the  same  has  been  there  held 
where  part  of  the  goods  have  been  necessarily  sold  (/). 


(ff)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  H52 ;  Notara 
V,  Henderson  (1870),  L.  B.  5  Q.  B. 
846  ;  7  Q.  B.  225. 

(A)  Eidston  v.  Empire  Ins.  Go. 
(1866),  L.  B.  1  0.  P.  636 ;  2  C.  P. 
857.  So  in  the  United  States,  Saltns 
V,  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  (1816),  12  John- 
son, B.   107 ;    Schieffelin   v.    New 


York  Ins.  Co.  (1812),  9  ibid.  21  ;  2 
Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1438. 

(t)  Bose  V,  Bank  of  Australasia, 
[1894]  App.  Gas.  687. 

(At)  Loomis  v.  Shaw  (1800),  2 
Johnson,  Cas.  36. 

(Q  Wain  p.  Thompson  (1812),  9 
Serg.  &Bawle,  115. 
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BBOT. 

Under  the  Memorandmn — 

CozLstniotion  of 882—885 

Siranding ,  886--890 

Sinkmg  and  Bonung  .,  891 

Percentage  Glansee  ....  892—900 


SECT. 

Other  Exoeptiye  Warranties — 

To  be  Vree  of  Partioular 
Average •  901,  902 

To  be  Vree  of  Seizure, 
&o 903—906 


882.  Before  prooeeding  to  oonsider  more  at  large  the 
subjeots  of  general  and  particular  average,  total  and  partial 
losses,  and  the  doctrine  of  adjustment,  we  will  advert  to 
certain  risks  and  losses  which  are  excepted  from  the  policy 
either  by  the  common  memorandum,  or  by  other  express 
stipulations  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

Amongst  the  commodities  which  are  the  subjects  of  marine  Of  the  com- 

•  ...«.         iiiii  1*1  1*11     mon  memo- 

insurance,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  which  are  liable  randum. 
to  be  deteriorated  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  others  l^asonsfor 

,  Its  introduce 

by  the  effect  of  the  perils  insured  against,  e,g.j  the  same  tion. 
quantity  of  sea  water  will  damage  one  article  50  per  cent., 
and  another  only  10  per  cent. ;  a  month's  delay  will  hardly 
affect    one    description  of   goods,  and  may  entirely  spoil 
another. 

There  are,  also,  many  articles  of  a  perishable  nature  with 
regard  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  how  far  their 
deterioration  is  owing  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  perils  of 
the  seas,  for  which  the  imderwriter  would,  primd  facie^  be 
liable,  and  how  far  to  that  inherent  decay  and  internal 
decomposition,  for  the  effect  of  which  he  is  not  responsible. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  rate  of 
premium  on  such  commodities  to  the  risk  incurred  on  them, 

3s2 
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The 
of 
contain 
nhnflar 


Fomi  of  ui6 


mflmonuidiini 
in  use  at 
Lloyd's. 


ajid  to  escape  being  harassed  with  daims  for  partial  1< 
alleged  to  haTe  azisen  from  the  pefiU  insored  against,  bat 
whiih  maj  reallj  be  oving  in  great  part  to  the  inherent  vice 
of  the  oommoditT  ftarff,  the  nndcrwiiten  in  ahnost  all 
conntzies  where  the  piaetice  of  marine  insorance  pfrerails, 
hare  introdoeed  clauses  into  the  policy  bj  which  they 
stipulate  that  upon  certain  ennmerated  articles  of  the  most 
perishable  nature,  and  of  Tery  frequent  import  and  export, 
thej  will  not  be  liable  for  anj  amount  of  sea  damage 
(ayeragei  ^ort  of  total  loss;  upon  others  leas  perishable, 
that  thej  will  not  be  liable  unless  the  damage  amounts  to 
a  certain  percentage  on  their  prime  cost  or  Talue  in'  the 
policy  (a). 

The  policies  of  all  mercantile  states  contain  stipulations, 
introduced  with  this  object,  which  yaiy  greatly  both  in 
respect  of  the  articles  enumerated  and  the  amount  of  per- 
centage at  which  the  liabflity  of  the  underwriter  commences. 
The  stipulation  in  use  in  this  country  (which  was  first  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1749  {b) ),  is  generally  called  the 
common  memorandum,  and  the  articles  enumerated  in  it 
are  called  memorandum  articles.  In  a  Lloyd's  policy  it  is 
in  the  following  form  : — 

Com,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  fiour,  and  seed  are  warranted 
free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be 
stranded;  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and 
skins  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  5/. 
per  cent. ;  and  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  (c)  and 
freight,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  31. 
per  cent.|  unless  general,  or  the  ship  is  stranded  (d). 


(a)  See  the  judgment  of  Lord  Al- 
yanley  in  Dyson  r.  Bowczoft  (1803), 

3  B.  &  P.  476;   Beneoke,  FSr.  of 
Indem.  464,  466  ;  SteveDS,  At.  219 ; 

4  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Mar.  87. 

(b)  1  Miigenfl,  10.    See  also  Boy- 
field  r.  Brown  (1737),  2  Str.  1065. 

{c)   The    '*Jan8en''    Clause    (see 
Owen's   ClauAes,  drd   ed.    p.   126) 


throws  the  initial  3/.  per  cent.,  in 
the  case  of  partionlar  average  on 
ship,  on  the  owners,  who  are  further 
made  to  agree  to  remain  nniosated 
for  such  3/.  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
Talue  of  the  vessel.  The  clause 
applies  whether  or  not  the  ship  be 
stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt. 
{d)  The  words  <<Bunk  or  burnt" 


r 
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883.  The  language  of  this  stlpulatioii  Is  evidently  very    Sect.  888. 
ambiguous,  and  a  great  variety  of  questions  have  arisen  as  to  CoMtraotion 
its  construction.    The  first  question  is,  what  is  included  under  mon  memo- 
the  words  by  which  the  enumerated  articles  are  described  in  ^   ^niAt 
the  first  and  second  clauses  P    As  to  this  it  has  been  decided  ftrticles  are 
in  this  country  that  the  word  com  includes  malt  (e),  peas  and 

beans  (/),  but  not  rice  (g) ;  and  that  the  word  salt  does  not 
include  saltpetre  (h). 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  decided  that  hides  and 
skins  do  not  include  furs  (t ),  and  that  the  specification  of  one 
description  of  an  enumerated  article,  as  dried  fish,  excludes 
all  other  descriptions  of  the  same,  as  pickled  fish  {j) ;  so, 
also,  where  the  word  roots  was  among  the  enumerated  articles, 
it  was  held  not  to  include  sarsaparilla,  because  not  liable  to 
decay  by  sea  damage  (*). 

884.  The  next  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  2.  Meaniziff 

,      .  ,  of  the  words 

"  warranted  free  from  average ;  "  the  ambiguity  here  chiefly  <*  warranted 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  word  average  {kk)y  as  to  the  various  J^ag©^* 
meanings  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  elsewhere.     As 
here  used  it  means  partial  loss  by  perils  insured  against,  and 
the  purport  therefore  of  the  words  "warranted  free  from 
average,''  is  that  the  imderwriter,  as  to  the  articles  firstly 


have  witliin  recent  years  been  fre- 
quently added  (see  The  Glenlivet, 
[1893]  P.  at  p.  168) ;  also  words  ex- 
tending the  liability  of  the  nnder- 
writer  in  ease  of  ooUision.  The  In- 
stitute Clanses  are  noticed  in/ray  and 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
punctuation  of  the  memorandum 
yaries,  and  in  many  of  its  forms  is 
open  to  criticism.  It  is  clearly  the 
intention  of  all  parties  that  the  ex- 
ception **  unless  general,  &o."  shall 
apply  not  only  to  the  37.  per  cent., 
but  also  to  the  5L  per  cent,  articles. 
There  should  obviously  be  a  comma, 
and  not  a  semicolon,  after  *'  5/.  per 
cent.,"  and  a  comma  after  "3/.  per 
cent." 


(tf)  Moody  V,   Sniridge  (1794),   2      926. 


Eisp.  633. 

(/)  Mason  v.  Skurray  (1780), 
1  Marshall,  Ins.  226 ;  1  Park,  245, 
253. 

(^)  Scott  V.  Bouidnion  (1806),  2 
B.  &  P.  N.  R.  213. 

(h)  Joumu  f.  Bourdieu  (1787), 
1  MarshaU,  Ins.  224  ;  1  Park,  245. 

(•)  Astor  V.  Union  Ins.  Go.  (1827), 
7  Cowen,  R.  202 ;  Bakewell  v.  United 
Ins.  Co.  (1801),  2  Johns.  Gas.  246; 
Phillips,  s.  1764. 

U)  Baker  v,  Ludlow  (1801),  2 
Johns.  Gas.  289;  Phillips,  s.  1764. 

(k)  Goit  V.  Golonial  Ins.  Go.  (1811), 

7  Johns.  R.  385. 

{kk)  For  a  learned  discussion  as  to 
the  oriffin  and  meaning  of  this  word, 
see  6th  ed.  of  this  work,  pp.  919 — 
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Sect.  884. 


3.  MeaniBff 
of  the  words 
**  nnlera 
general.'' 


4.  Meaning 
of  the  wozcLb 
*'  or  the  ship 
he  stranded.*' 

To  give  effect 
to  these  words 
it  need  not  he 
shown  that 


enumerated,  stipulates  to  be  free  from  liability  for  any  extent 
of  deterioration  wbioh  does  not  amount  to  a  total  loss.  And  as 
to  the  articles  subsequently  enumerated,  he  makes  the  same 
stipulation  as  to  all  damage  which  does  not  amount  to  5  per 
cent,  or  3  per  cent,  of  their  prime  cost,  or  insured  value ;  it 
being  understood  in  both  cases  that,  if  the  loss  do  amount  to 
the  agreed  percentage,  he  engages  to  pay  the  full  amount  (/). 
In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  an  insurance  upon  the  articles 
warranted  free  from  average  in  clause  (1),  is  equivalent  to  an 
insurance  against  their  total  loss  only,  actual  or  construc- 
tive (w). 

885.  The  next  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
^'  unless  general."  It  was  on  one  occasion  contended,  that 
these  words  amounted  to  a  condition  that  if  a  general  average 
loss  took  place,  then  the  imderwriters  were  liable  for  partial 
loss  also ;  but  this,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  held 
not  to  be  so,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  true  construction  of 
the  words  "  warranted  free  from  average  unless  general " 
was  that  the  underwriter  is  exempted  by  the  memorandum 
from  liability  for  anything  less  than  a  total  loss,  except  it  be 
of  the  nature  of  general  average;  but  that  for  general 
average  losses  he  is  in  all  cases  liable  (»).  And  the  warranty 
against  particular  average  does  not  preclude  an  assured  who 
has  incurred  expenses  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  loss,  from 
recovering  the  amount  thereof,  as  particular  charges,  under 
the  sue  and  labour  clause  (o). 

886.  Next,  as  to  the  words  ^^  or  the  ship  be  stranded,"  it 
has  been  decided  that  if  the  ship  be  stranded,  the  under- 
writers are  liable  for  partial  losses,  though  the  damage  or 
deterioration  in  respect  of  which  the  claim  is  made  be  shown 
to  have  proceeded,  not  from  the  stranding  itself,  but  from 


(t)  Per  Lord  Alvanlej  in  Dyson  v. 
Boworoft  (1803),  3  B.  &  P.  476. 

(fn)  Adams  «.  KcEenzie  (1863), 
32  L.  J.  0.  P.  92. 

(m)  Wilson  V.  Smith  (1764),  3  Burr. 


1550 ;  Price  v.  The  Al  Ships  Small 
Damage  Assoc.  (1889),  22  Q.  B.  D. 
580. 

(o)  Kidston  v.  Empire  Marine  Ins. 
Co.  (1866),  L.  R.  1 0.  P.  585 ;  2  0.  P. 
367. 
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some  other  peril ;  thus,  in  the  leading  case  of  Burnett  r.  Sect.  888. 
Kensington,  the  facts  were,  that  the  ship,  having  sprung  a  the  lom  arose 
leak  by  striking  on  a  rock,  was  making  so  much  water,  that  stranding, 
the  captain,  for  the  general  safety,  was  obliged  to  nm  her 
on  shore ; — the  cargo,  which  was  fruit,  "  warranted  free  of 
average,"  was  greatly  damaged,  but  it  was  expressly  found 
that  the  whole  damage  was  caused  by  the  leak,  and  none  by 
the  subsequent  stranding — the  Court,  after  two  arguments 
and  the  most  mature  deliberation,  held  the  underwriters 
liable  for  the  average  loss  on  the  cargo,  notwithstanding  the 
memomndum  {p).  The  reason  that  mainly  influenced  the 
Court  in  their  decision  was  that,  by  determining  that  the 
assured  could  only  recover  for  loss  occasioned  by  the  stranding, 
they  would  let  in  all  the  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  loss,  which  the  introduction  of  the  exception  "  unless 
stranded  "  into  the  memorandum  was  intended  to  remove  (q). 

In  this  case  of  Burnett  v,  Kensington,  it  will  be  observed  Though  the 
that  the  stranding,  though  subsequent  in  point  of  time,  was  take  p^  in 
yet  in  some  degree  connected  with,  in  fact  was  necessitated  J^e  vwKe 
by,  the  very  peril  that  caused  the  dama&re  to  the  cargo :  it  has  and  the  aver- 

.        .  .  age  1088  in 

been  made  a  question  in  the  United  States,  whether  the  imder-  another,  still 
writer  is  liable,  if  the  stranding  take  place  in  one  part  of  the  ^ritOT  is'' 
voyage,  and  the  cargo  be  not  damaged  until  a  subsequent  ^^^«- 
part  of  it,  by  a  cause  wholly  imconneoted  with  the  stranding  (r) . 


(p)  Burnett  i;.  Kensington  (1797), 
7  T.  B.  210 ;  confirming  Oantillon 
9,  London  Ass.  Co.  (1764),  dted  3 
Bnrr.  1553,  and  Browning  v,  Elmalie 
(1797),  dted  7  T.  R.  215,  and  4  T.  R. 
783,  and  oyermling,  as  to  this  point, 
Wilson  t;.  Smith  (1764),  3  Burr.  1550. 
In  America,  see  London  Assurance 
V,  Gompanhia  de  Moagens  (1897), 
167  U.  S.  149. 

(q)  See  per  Grose,  J.,  7  T.  R.  224 ; 
and  of.  Nesbitt  v,  Lushington  (1792), 
4  T.  B.  783 ;  and  Thames,  &c.  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Pitts,  [1893]  1  Q.  B.  476. 
The  Institute  Clauses  provide  as 
follows  : — "  Warranted   free    from 


particular  average  under  3  per  oent., 
but  nevertheless  when  the  vessel 
shall  have  been  stranded,  sunk,  on 
fire,  or  in  collision  with  any  other 
ship  or  vessel,  underwriters  to  pay 
the  damage  occasioned  thereby.'*  It 
is  submitted  that  where  these  clauses 
are  attached  to  the  policy  (which  also 
contains  the  common  memorandum), 
effect  would  be  given  to  the  iinal 

words  by  limiting  the  underwriters* 
liability   in   aooordance    therewith, 
notwithstanding  the  decision  in  Bur- 
nett r.  Kensington, 
(r)  2  FhiUips,  Ins.  s.  1761. 
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Sect.  886. 


ProYided  the 
goods  be  still 
at  risk,  and 
onboard  the 
'ship. 


Stranding  of 
a  lighter  is 
not  within  the 
exception. 


This,  however,  is  a  point  on  whicli  it  is  apprehended  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  in  English  law,  it  being  distinctly 
admitted  by  Gfrose,  J.,  as  a  consequence  clearly  following 
from  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  Burnett  r.  Kensington, 
^^  that,  if  a  ship  be  stranded  and  the  cargo  suffers  no  damage 
whatever,  and  afterwards  the  ship  meets  with  bad  weather, 
and  the  cargo  sustains  an  average  loss  of  90  per  cent.,  the 
imderwriters  are  answerable  for  the  whole  of  that  average 
loss,"  though  no  part  may  have  happened  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  stranding  («). 

887.  Where,  however,  the  stranding  takes  place  after  the 
memorandum  articles  have  ceased  to  be  at  risk  (as  where  they 
were  landed  and  sold  at  Eio  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  stranding  took  place  off  Bordeaux,  the  port  of  destina- 
tion), this  does  not  render  the  underwriter  liable  for  an 
average  loss  sustained  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
for  the  stranding  contemplated  by  the  memorandum  must  be 
one  which  takes  place  after  the  adventure  on  the  memorandum 
articles  has  commenced,  and  before  it  has  terminated  (/). 
Moreover,  the  goods  must  be  on  board  the  ship  at  the  time  of 
the  stranding  (u). 

It  has  also  been  decided,  that  the  words  ^^  or  the  ship  be 
stranded "  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  stranding  of  the 
ship,  and  that  the  stranding  of  a  lighter,  in  which  goods  are 
being  conveyed  from  the  ship  to  shore,  is  not  within  the 
exception  (x). 

The  meaning  of  the  memorandum,  therefore,  is — 

1.  That  all  losses,  in  the  nature  of  general  average,  are  to 


(«)  Per  Grose,  J.,  in  Bomett  v. 
Kensington  (1797),  7  T.  B.  223, 
224. 

(t)  Ronx  9.  Salvador  (1835),  1 
Bing.  N.  C.  636;  3  ibid.  276; 
Thames,  &o.  Ins.  Go.  v.  Pitts,  [1893] 
1  Q.  B.  476 ;  The  Alsaoe  Lorraine, 
[1893]  P.  209. 

(«)  Thames,  &o.  v.  Pitts;  The 
Alsace  Lorraine,  ubi  »upra. 


(x)  Hofibnan  v.  Marshall  (1835),  2 
Bing.  N.  G.  383 ;  2  Scott,  504.  Thl? 
contingenoj,  however,  may  be  ex* 
preeslj  provided  for,  as  in  Thames, 

&o.  9.  Pitts,  ubi  supra,  where  the 

words  were   **  nnless   the   ship   or 

Graft  should  be  stranded,  &c. ; "  as 

to  the  effect  of  which  words,  see  per 

Day,  J.,  at  p.  486. 
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be  paid  by  the  underwriter  as  though  the  policy  did  not  con-    Sect.  887. 
tain  the  memorandum : 

2.  That  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  no  particular  average 
losses,  or  for  none  under  the  rates  specified,  unless  the  ship 
be  stranded : 

3.  But  that  if  the  ship  be  stranded  while  the  memorandum 
articles  are  on  board,  then  the  underwriter  is  liable  to  pay  all 
particular  average  losses,  whether  caused  by  the  stranding  or 
not,  just  as  though  the  memorandum  did  not  exist. 

It  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  ascertain 
when  a  ship  is  considered  "  to  be  stranded  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  memorandum. 

888.  The  term  "  stranding  "  is  very  badly  chosen,  and  has  What »  a 

stranding 

given  rise  to  a  variety  of  decisions  which,  in  the  language  of  within  the 
Lord  Ellenborough,  "  display  a  curiosity  not  at  all  creditable  "^^^^^^'^^  '^"^^ 
to  the  law"  (y). 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  principal  points  determined 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  stranding  within  the  meaning  of  the 
memorandum : — 

If,  as  Lord  EUenborough  says  (s),  "  it  be  merely  touch  There  must  be 
and  go  "  with  the  ship, — if,  that  is,  she  merely  touches  on  the  the  ship  for  a 
obstructing  object  (whether  rock,  bank,  reef,  or  of  whatever  tinot'from  a" 
other  nature)  without  remaining  fixed  upon  it  for  some  space  ™^  **  touch 
of  time,  that  will  not  constitute  a  stranding ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  settles  down  on  it  in  a  quiescent  state,  it  will  (a). 
The  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  ship  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  stranding  or  no  stranding  (i). 

Thus,  where  a  ship  ran  aground  on  some  piles,  placed  in  a  On  piles  ii 
river  bed  about  nine  yards  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  keep  up 


(y)    Per    Lord    EUenborough    in  231;    Harman    v.  Vaux    (1813),    3 

M*Dougle  V.  Royal  Exdh.  Ass.  Go.  Gamp.  429;  Baker  t^.  Towrj  (1816), 

(1816),  4  Gamp.  284 ;   4  M.  &  8.  1  Stark.   436 ;    M'Dougle  v.  Royal 

603.  Ezch.    Ass.  Go.   (1816),    4    Gamp. 

(i)  4  Gamp.  283.  283. 

(a)   Dobeon  v.  Bolton   (1799),    1  (b)    Harman   v.  Vaux    (1813),   3 

Park,    InB.  239 ;    1  Marshall,  Ins.  Gamp.  429. 


firo." 


in 
riyer  bed. 
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Sect.  888.    the  banks,  and  there  rested  till  they  were  cut  away,  this  was 

held  to  be  a  stranding  (c). 
On  mud-bank      A  ship  was  proceeding  down  a  tidal  river  when  the  wind 
*  suddenly  took  her  ahead,  and  she  went  ashore  stem  foremost 
on  the  mud  bank  of  the  river.     There  she  remained  fast  for 
about  two  hours,  till  the  tide  flowed,  when  ehe  got  off  and 
proceeded  on  her  voyage ;  it  was  not  found  that  she  had  sus- 
tained any  injury.     Lord  EUenborough  held  that  this  was 
a  stranding ;  he  says,  "  It  is  not  merely  touching  the  ground 
that  constitutes  stranding.     If  the  ship  touches  and  runs,  that 
circumstance  is  not  to  be  regarded.     There  she  is  never  in  a 
quiescent  state ;  but  if  she  is  forced  ashore,  or  driven  on  a 
bank,  and  remains  for  any  time  on  the  ground,  this  is  a 
stranding,  without  reference  to  the  degree  of  damage  she  may 
thereby  sustain"  (ei?).     So,  where   a  ship  was  driven  by  a 
On  a  rock  for    current  on  a  rock,  and  remained  fixed  there  from  fifteen  to 
minuteB.  twenty  minutes,  it  was  held  a  stranding  (e). 

But,  where  a  ship  coming  out  of  a  harbour  struck  on  a 
rock,  fell  over  on  her  beam  ends,  and  after  remaining  so  for 
a  minute  and  a  half  floated  off  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 
Lord  EUenborough  held  that  this  was  no  stranding.  "  To  use 
a  vulgar  phrase  which  has  been  applied  to  this  subject,  if  it 
Mere ''touch  is  Houch  and  go'  with  the  ship  there  is  no  stranding.  It 
*"  ^^*  cannot  be  enough  that  the  ship  lay  for  a  few  moments  on  her 

beam  ends.  Every  striking  must  necessarily  produce  a  re- 
tardation of  the  ship's  motion.  If  by  the  force  of  the  elements 
she  is  run  aground  and  becomes  stationary,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  this  be  on  piles  or  on  rocks  on  the  sea  shore ;  but  a 
mere  striking  will  not  do,  wheresoever  that  may  happen  "  (/). 
When  the  case  came  before  the  full  Court,  his  Lordship  said, 
'^  I  take  it  that  stranding  in  its  fair  legal  sense  implies  a 
settling  of  the  ship — ^some  resting  or  interruption  of  the 

(<?)  Dol)8on    V.    Bolton    (1799),    1  («)  Baker  r.Towry  (1816),  1  Stark. 

Park,  Ins.  239 ;  1  Marshall,  Ina.  281 ;  436. 

2  Phillipe,  Ina.  8.  1768.  (/)  M'Dongle   v.    Royal    Exoh. 

(4)  Harman    t^.   Vaux    (1813),    3  Am.  Co.  (1816),  4  Camp.  283 ;  ^.  67., 

Camp.  429.  4  M.  &  S.  503. 
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Toyage,  so  that  the  ship  may  pro  tempore  be  eonsideied  as    Sect.  888. 
wrecked;  from  which  misfortunes  a  great  deal  of  damage 
does  frequently  occur  "  {g). 

In  the  case  of  Baring  r.  Henkle  (/<),  Lord  Kenyon  held  that 
a  ship  in  a  tidal  river  which  was  fouled  and  driven  on  a  bank, 
where  she  remained  an  hour,  was  not  stranded.  This  decision, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  later  authorities,  is  very 
questionable  (t). 

889.  Another  important  test  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  No  stranding 
ship  took  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  navigation,  ship  takes  the 
or  in  consequence  of  some  imusual  and  unexpected  calamity.    Sdinary^ 

"  Where  a  vessel  takes  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  and  course  of 

...  navigation. 

usual  course  of  navigation  and  management  in  a  tide  river  or 
harbour,  upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  or  from  natured 
deficiency  of  water,  so  that  she  may  float  again  upon  the 
flow  of  tide  or  increase  of  water,  such  cm  event  shall  not  be 
considered  a  stranding  within  the  memorandum  "  (k), 

A  vessel,  under  the  care  of  a  pilot,  while  being  taken  up  Heame  v, 
Cork  river,  twice  took  ground  from  shallowness  of  water,  Edmundn. 
and  remained  aground,  on  the  first  occasion  eight,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  ten,  hours.  She  was  each  time  floated  ofi 
by  the  tide,  and  afterwards  at  high  water  was  moored  to  a 
quay  in  Cork  harbour :  on  the  tide  ebbing  she  fell  over  on 
her  side,  «md  lay  on  her  broadside  for  two  whole  tides,  by 
which  the  ship  and  cargo  (which  was  warranted  free  of 
average)  were  much  damaged.  Taking  the  groimd  in  the 
manner  mentioned  appeared  in  evidence  to  be  no  more  than 
was  usual  with  all  vessels  of  the  same  class  in  the  Cork  river. 
This  was  therefore  held  not  to  be  a  stranding  within  the 
memorandum  (/). 

(^)  4  M.  &  S.  605.  {k)  Per  Lord  Tenterden  in  Wells 

(A)  Baring t;. Henkle  (1801),  iMar-       *''  Hopwood  (1832),  3  B.  &  Ad.  34. 

v  n  ooo     o  •Di.-n:       t  -  „   it^q         As  to  the  reasons  for  the  rule,  see 
ahaU,  232  ;  2  PhiUips,  Ins.  s.  17o8.  ,«,   ^  ,    r^    ▼     «    ■«.         L„ 

'  *^  per  Tindal,   C.  J.,  8    Bing.    463  ; 

(i)  Per  Tkunton,  J.,  in  3  B.  &  Ad.      Parke,  J.,  in  3  B.  &  Ad.  29. 

27 ;  per  Lord  Campbell  in  1  E.  &  B.  (0  Heame  v.  Edmunds  (1819),  1 

460.  Brod.  &  B.  388 ;  4  Moore,  16. 
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Sect.  889.  So,  where  a  vessel  entered  a  tidal  harbour,  and  was  moored 
in  the  very  place  indicated  by  the  harbour-master,  and,  upon 
the  tide  ebbing,  took  the  ground  in  the  precise  spot  where  it 
was  intended  she  should,  and,  in  so  doing,  struck  on  some 
hard  substance,  whereby  her  bottom  was  damaged,  this  was 
held  not  to  be  a  stranding,  but  a  mere  taking  the  ground  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  navigation  (m). 

But  where  the  890.  **  But  where  the  ground  is  taken  under  any  extra- 
Sken  by^  ordinary  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  by  reason  of  some 
^^^^^^  o^.         unusual  or  accidental  occurrence,  such  an  event  is  a  stranding 

some  atjci-  ^      ^  ^  '  *^ 

dental  occnr-    within  the  meaning  of  the  memorandum  "  («) ;  or,  as  Tindal, 

traneous  C.  J.,  expresses  it,  "  where  the  taking  of  the  ground  does  not 

a^strandinir."   happen  solely  fi'om  those  natural  causes  which  are  necessarily 

incident  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  navigation  in  which 

the  ship  is  engaged,  either  whoUy  or  in  part,  but  from  some 

accidental  or  extraneous  cause,  that  is  a  stranding  "  (o) . 

Instances :  A  pUot,  contrary  to  the  warning  of  the  captain,  and  in  his 

Breaking  of     absence,  fastened  a  ship  by  a  rope  to  the  pier  of  the  St. 

rope,  where  x      ^  x  ■         x 

imprcmerly       George's  dock  basin,  where  the  dock-master  told  him  she 

would  not  lie  safely.     Soon  afterwards  the  ship  took  ground 

astern,  and,  the  tide  ebbing,  the  rope  broke,  and  she  fell  over 

on  her  side  and  was  much  damaged.     The  Court  held  that 

this  was  clearly  a  stranding,  the  ship  having  been  taken  out 

of  the  usual  course,  and  improperly  moored  in  the  place  where 

the  accident  afterwards  happened  (p). 

Breaking  The  decision  was  the  same  where  a  ship  took  the  ground  in 

h^^^  ^  ell      Boulogne  harbour,  and  had  her  knees  broken  by  a  heavy  swell 

Settling  on       running  into  the  harbour  (q) . 

emptyiM  ^  *®  A  ship  being  in  Wisbeaoh  river  (which  is  an  artificial  inland 
canal.  navigation)  it  became  necessary  to  draw  off  the  water :  upon 

(m)  Kingsford  v.  Marshall  (1832),  (p)    Garmthers    v.     Sydebotham 

8  Bing.  458  ;  1  M.  &  Scott,  667.   See      (isiS),  4  M.  &  S.  77  ;  and  see  the 

also  Magnus  V.  Buttemer  (1852),  11       _v-        ^*         ^  m      ±       t  xi.- 

r,  ^   «\^     «,  T    -r  ^  -r^  ..»  observations  of  Taunton,  J.,  on  this 

C.  B.  876 ;  21  L.  J.  0.  P.  119.  '     * 

(n)  Per  Lord  Tenterden,  3  B.  &      case,  in  3  B.  &  Ad.  26. 
Ad.  84.  (?)    Fletcher  v.  Inglis  (1819),   2 

(o)  8  Bing.  464.  B.  &  Aid.  316. 
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the  water's  Binking,  the  ship  accidentally  settled  down  on  some  Sect.  890.' 
piles,  which  were  not  previously  known  to  be  there.  This 
was  held  to  be  a  stranding,  the  event  not  being  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  navigation ;  for  "  we  cannot  suppose,"  says 
Abbott,  C.  J.,  ^^  that  these  canals  are  so  constantly  wanting 
repair  as  to  make  the  drawing  ofi  the  water  an  occurrence  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage  "  (r). 

A  ship,  on  entering  a  tided  harbour,  struck  the  fluke  of  an  Taking 
anchor,  and  being  afterwards  moored  in  deep  water  was  found  ^^^  in 
to  be  in  danger  of  sinking.     For  this  reason  she  was  warped  *^*'^^- 
further  up  the  harbour,  where  she  took  ground  and  remained 
fast.     This  was  held  to  be  a  stranding,  for,  ba  remarked  by 
Bayley,  J.,  "  the  ship,  in  this  case,  was  laid  on  the  strand, 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  navigation,  but  ex  necessitate  to 
avoid  an  impending  danger  "  («). 

A  ship  was  obliged  to  put  into  a  harbour  which  was  dry  Falling  over 
at  every  tide,  and  was  there  moored  alongside  a  quay  where  of  rope.  ^ 
ships  of  her  burthen  usually  lay :  in  addition  to  the  usual 
moorings,  it  was  f oimd  necessary  to  lash  her  by  a  rope  fastened 
round  her  masts  to  posts  on  the  shore ;  when  the  tide  ebbed, 
this  rope,  not  being  of  sufficient  strength,  broke ;  on  which 
she  fell  over  on  her  side  and  was  stove  in.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  stranding:  the  falling  over  having  taken  place,  not  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
imforeseen  accident,  viz.,  the  breaking  of  the  rope  (t). 

Finally,  the  point  wfiU3  recently  discussed  in  a  case  the  facts  Taking 
of  which  were  as  follows : — The  risk  was  on  goods  until  safely  fSudbo^i. 
landed  at  Dingle,  a  port  in  a  tidal  harbour  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  vessels  of  the  size  of  the  ship  in  question 
could  only  reach  the  quay  to  unload  during  high  spring 
tides.  The  vessel  was  in  the  course  of  being  brought  to  the 
quay ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  she  could  not  get  within  20 
feet  of  it,  she  was  left  where  she  was  to  await  a  higher  tide, 

(r)  Bayner  v,  Gk>dinond  (1821),  6      Or.   736  ;    S.  C,   7  Dowl.  &  Ryl. 

B.  &  Aid.  225.  244. 

(0  Bishop  9.  Pentland  (1827),   7 
(•)  Banrow  v.  BeQ  (1825),  4  B.  &      B.  &  Or.  219 ;  1  Man.  k  ByL  49. 
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Sect.  890.  it  being  intended  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice, 
she  should,  while  so  waiting,  take  the  ground  on  an  even  keel 
on  hard  sand.  Instead,  however,  of  doing  so,  she  pitched  by 
the  head  across  a  bank  into  a  hole  and  remained  in  such  a 
position  as  to  cause  her  timbers  to  be  strained,  by  reason 
whereof  she  made  water  and  damage  resulted  to  the  cargo. 
The  bank  and  tide  which  caused  the  mischief  had  not  been 
previously  known  to  exist,  but  were  afterwards  ascertained  to 
have  been  fortuitously  caused,  and  no  vessel  had  met  with  a 
similar  occurrence  before.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  affirming 
Field,  J.,  accepted  as  correct  the  statement  of  the  law  in  the 
cases  above  cited,  but  decided  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  stranding  was  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  navigation. 
"  It  ifi  sufficient  to  say,"  said  Brett,  L.J.,  "  that  where  by 
temporary  circumstances  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  is  in  a 
dififerent  condition  from  its  ordinary  state,  and  a  vessel  takes 
the  ground  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  was 
intended,  she  may  be  said  to  be  stranded  "  (w). 

What  is  a  891.  It  may  often  be  a  question  of  some  nicety  to  deter- 

Wni^witii-  mine  whether  a  vessel  is  "sunk'*  or  "burnt"  within  the 

Sn^^^*"  meaning  of    the    memoi-andum.     In    The    Glenlivet  (a;),  a 

fire  broke  out  on  board  the  ship,  in  one  of  the  coal  bunkers, 

severe  enough  to  do  some  damage  to  the  plating  before  it  was 

extinguished.     The  shipowner  contended  that  any  fire  doing 

any  structural  damage  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  burning 

of  the  ship.     The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  while  agreeing 

that  a  partial  burning  might  be  sufficient,  held  that  the 

question  as  to  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 

particular  case,  the  vessel  was  within  the  ordinary  meaning 

of  the  English  language  a  "  burnt "  ship,  was  one  of  fact, 

and  that  in  this  particular  case  the  vessel  had  clearly  not  been 

"  burnt." 

There  has  been  no  judicial  decision  on  the  meaning  of 

(«)  Letchford  v.  Oldham  (1880),  6      Corcoran  9.  Ghimej  (1863),  1  E.  &  B. 
Q.  B.  D.  638.    Of.  also  Wella  v,      466 ;  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  113. 
Hopwood  (1832),  3  B.  &  Ad.  20 ;  (x)  [1893]  P.  164  ;  [1894]  P.  48. 
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"  sunk,"  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  vessel  would  be    Seot.  891. 

held  to  have  ^^  sunk  "  where  she  has  been  throughout  capable 

of  being  navigated  and  has  eventually  reached  port  in  safety. 

In  Bryant  &  May  r.  London  Assurance  Co.  {y)  the  vessel  on 

arrival  at  Gfravesend,  with  a  cargo  of  match  splints,  had  her 

deck  submerged  as  far  aft  a*  the  mainmast,  and  the  caxgo  was 

much  wetted.     The  plaintiffs  contended  that  she  had  sunk  as 

far  as  a  vessel  with  such  a  cargo  could  sink.     But  a  special 

jury  found  that  there  had  been  no  sinking  within  the  meaning 

of  the  memorandum. 

The  meaning  of  "  collision  "  has  been  already  dealt  with 
when  treating  of  the  more  general  words  in  the  policy  (s). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  expression  specially  in  this 
context. 

892.  The  object  of  both  these  clauses  is  the  same,  viz.,  to  The  6  and  3 
protect  the  underwriter  against  trifling  claims.    The  former,  ^au^^' 
comprising  articles  more  liable  to  sea  damage  than  the  general 

cargo,  though  not  so  perishable  as  those  which,  in  the  first 
clause,  are  warranted  free  of  all  average,  stipulates  that  with 
respect  to  th^m  the  underwriter  shall  not  be  liable  unless  the 
loss  amounts  to  5  per  cent. ;  the  latter  clause  provides  that, 
with  regard  to  the  general  cargo,  the  ship  and  freight,  he 
shall  not  be  liable  unless  the  loss  amoimts  to  3  per  cent.  (a). 

Upon  the  construction  of  these  clauses  many  questions  have  I.  How  the 
arisen,  which  may,  however,  all  be  comprised  under  two  ^tageis^o" 
general  heads,  viz. :  1.  How  is  the  required  amount  of  loss  ^®™adeiip. 
to  be  made  up  in  itself  P    2.  Upon  what  value  is  it  to  be 
calculated  P 

893.  The  first  question  that  presents  itself  under  the  first 
head  is  this :  Can  successive  losses,  happening  at  different 

(y)  (1886),  2  TizneB  L.  B.  691;  5    per   cent.   elaoBe   are   generally 

Qow,  180.  called,  together  with  those  in  the 

(i)  AnU^  SB.  796, 826.   In  America,  first    daose,    enumerated    articles ; 

of.  London  Asgnranoe  v.  Companhfkt  the  <*  other  goods "indndedgenerallj 

de  Moagens  (1897)i  167  U.  8.  149.  in  the  3  per  cent,  clause,  are  caUed 

(a)  The  articles  specified  in  the  the  non-enumerated  artidee. 
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Sect.  893.  times,  be  added  together,  so  as  to  make  the  underwriter 
liable  if  their  aggregate  amount  exceeds  5  per  cent,  or 
3  per  cent.  P 

With  regard  to  freight  and  goods,  there  never  has  been 
any  doubt  that  the  true  rule  is  to  take  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  whole  damage  occasioned  in  the  course  of  the  voyage ; 
on  the  ground  that  until  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  real  amount  of  damage  done  to  the 
cargo  (6). 
(1)  SaooessiTe  It  was  decided  in  1832  that  the  rule  was  the  same  in  this 
imrTt  diSe^"  country  with  regard  to  the  ship  also  (c).    An  earlier  case  in 

rent  parts  of 


TOjtige  may 
be  added  to- 
gether. 


America  had  decided  the  contrary  {d). 

In  1 885  the  point  was  considered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (e) . 
The  decision  of  1832  was  declared  to  be  binding  as  regards 
voyage  policies.  The  law  of  this  country,  therefore,  now  is 
that  successive,  distinct  and  separate  average  losses,  whether 
on  ehip,  freight  or  cargo,  may  at  the  termination  of  a  voyage 
covered  by  a  voyage  policy  be  added  together,  so  that  if  the 
aggregate  exceeds  the  stipulated  percentage  the  underwriter 
will  be  liable. 

As  regards  time  policies,  however,  a  distinction  is  made. 
It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  shipowner,  in  the  case  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  above  referred  to,  that  he  was  entitled  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  his  vessel  was  insured 
and  then  add  together  all  the  average  losses  incurred,  although 
they  had  been  incurred  in  separate  and  distinct  voyages 
during  the  year.  It  was  held,  however,  in  view  of  the  long- 
established  maritime  practice  of  dividing  the  voyages  and 
treating  each  voyage  as  a  separate  matter,  that  the  ship- 


(b)  Benecke,  Pf.  of  Indem.  473; 
SteveiiB,  At.  228 ;  Donnell  r.  Columb. 
Ins.  Co.  (1836),  2  Snnm.  366. 

{e)  Blackett  v.  Royal  Exdb.  Abs. 
Co.  (1832),  2  C.  &  J.  244. 

(i)  Brooks  r.  Oriental  Ins.  Co. 
(1828),  7  Pick  (Mass.)  R.  259  ;  dis- 
approved, however,  in  Donnell's 
Case,  ubi  supra. 


{e)  Stewart  r.  Merchants' 
Ins.  Co.  (1885),  16  Q.  B.  D.  619. 
Cf .  also  Price  v.  The  Al  Ships  SmaU 

Damage  Ins.  Assoc.  Ld.  (1889),  22 
Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  588.  The  decision  in 
Stewart's  Case  is  seyerelj  critidsed 
by  Mr.  Maclafihlan  in  the  6th  edi- 
tion of  this  work  (pp.  829 — 833). 
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owner  oould  only  add  together  suoh  average  losses  as  oootmred    Sect.  898. 
in  the  same  voyage  (/). 

894.  A  second  rule  is,  that  general  and  particular  average  (2)  Wbeiher 
cannot  be  added  together,  so  as  to  make  the  underwriter  liable  ^^cuif^ 
if  their  aggregate  amount  exceeds  the  requisite  percentage  {g),  ^^^^^^ 

The  rule  is  so  stated  in  the*  various  text-books  (A),  but  the  gether  to 

make  ap  the 

statement  is  ambiguous.  **  General  average  "  may  denote  amoant. 
either  a  general  average  sacrifice,  or  a  genend  average 
expenditure,  or  a  general  average  contribution.  A  general 
average  sacrifice  implies  physical  damage  to,  or  actual  loss 
of,  a  particular  interest,  and  none  the  less  is  that  particular 
interest  lost  or  damaged,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
sufferer  is  entitled  to  receive  contribution  in  respect  thereof 
from  others.  A  general  average  expenditure  or  contribution, 
however,  implies  no  physical  damage  whatever  to  any 
interest;  ship,  freight,  and  cargo  are  in  themselves  left 
unharmed ;  it  is  merely  their  owners  who  sufFer  pecuniary 
damage.  It  was  never  supposed  that  the  required  per- 
centage could  be  made  up,  by  adding  to  a  particular  average 
loss  in  respect  of  any  one  interest  either  a  general  average 
expenditure  incurred  primarily  by  the  owner  of  that  interest, 
or  the  amount  leviable  on  that  interest  by  way  of  general 
average  contribution  in  respect  of  a  loss  sustained  by  another 
interest,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  text-book  authorities 
above    referred    to    meant    anything    more    than    this(0. 


(/)  The  Institute  Tiine  Clauaes 
(see  Appendix)  contain  ezprese  pro- 
Tisions  on  this  point. 

(^]  Stevens,  Av.  232 ;  Beneoke, 
Pr.  of  Indem.  472 ;  2  PhiUips,  Ins. 
8. 1779. 

(A)  Beneoke,  472;  Hnghes,  284; 
Stevens,  232  ;  2  PhilUps,  s.  1779  ; 
2  Arnould,  2nd  ed.  p.  886. 

(i)  The  reasons  given  appear  to 
make  this  dear.  Thns  Benedke, 
alter  oorreotlj  stating  that  for  the 
pnrpoees  of  the  memorandum  par- 
ticulBr  average  does  not  comprise 

VOL.  II. 


particular  charges,  continues,  ''for 
the  same  reason,  general  and  par- 
ticular average  cannot  be  added  "  to 
make  up  the  required  percentage. 
Kow,  the  reason  why  particular 
charges  are  not  included  in  par- 
ticular average  is  simply  because 
the  actual  damage  suffered  b j  the 
interest  in  question  itself,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  pecuniary  loss  sus- 
tained hj  its  owner,  is  in  no  way 
increased  by  the  necessity  of  in- 
curring charges  in  relation  thereto. 
This  is  an  equally  g^ood  reason  why 

3t 
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Sect.  894.  *'  Ayerage "  in  the  memorandum  means  phjBioal  damage 
to,  or  actual  loss  of,  the  subject-matter  to  which  the  term  is 
applied.  But  when  the  same  interest  has  sustained  physical 
damage  from  two  causes,  one  of  which  does,  but  the  other 
does  not,  give  the  right  to  a  genei-al  average  contribution 
from  the  other  interests,  is  there  any  reason  why  these  two 
losses  should  not  be  added  together  P 

896.  This  question  was  recently  discussed  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (y ),  and  it  was  decided  that  the  fact  that  a  partial 
loss  is  a  general  average  loss  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
sufferer  from  adding  its  amount  to  that  of  another  partial 
loss  on  the  same  interest,  which  is  a  particular  average  loss, 
so  as  to  bring  the  total  up  to  3/.  per  cent.  Thus,  if  a  vessel 
sustains  fortuitous  injury  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  and  sub- 
sequently sustains  further  injury  by  reason  of  the  sacrifice  of 
a  mast  for  the  general  safety,  it  is  not  permissible,  according 
to  the  authority  of  this  case,  to  add  together  the  amount  of 
the  losses  so  caused  in  order  to  bring  the  total  up  to  the 
Criticism  of     requisite  percentage.     It  must  be  confessed  that  this  decision 

Price*s  Case.  .  .  •  n       •         •  i»    j  i        ■«     •  • 

appears  surprising,  especially  in  view  ox  the  decision  m 
Dickenson  v,  Jardine  (A-),  where  it  was  held  that  general  average 
losses,  if  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against,  were  recoverable 
by  the  assured  from  the  underwriter  direct — the  only  differ- 
ence between  such  losses  and  particular  average  losses  being 
that  the  underwriter  was,  in  respect  of  the  former,  entitled 
by  subrogation  to  recover  contribution  from  the  owners  of 
the  other  interests.  There  is  much  force  in  the  contention 
that  as  between  assured  and  insurer,  all  partial  losses  caused 
by  perils  insured  against  are  i^ecoverable  from  underwriters 
as  particular  average  in  the  first  instance,  general  average 
principles  only  arising  subsequently  as  between  the  owners  of 
the  several  interests.     Such,  too,  was  the  view  adopted  in 

general  average  expenditure  or  con-  be  added  to  a  particular  average  on 
tribution  should   not    be  added  to      t^e  same  interest. 

««.^;«.,i«,  «,,«-«««  I...*  :*  «4V^.j.  «^  (J)  Price  v.  The  A I  Ships  Small 

particular  average,  but  it  affords  no      j^^^^^  ^^^  ^  .^ggg.  22  §.  B.  D. 

ground    for  the  contention  that  a      530. 

general  average  sacrifice  should  not  (Ar)  (1868),  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  639. 
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'business  circles  ever  since  1868,  the  date  of  Dickenson  v.  Sect.  895« 
Jardine,  until  1889,  that  of  Price's  case  (/).  The  Court  of 
Appeal  base  their  decision  in  Price's  case  upon  (1)  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  various  text-books  {m) ;  (2)  an 
early  American  decision  {n) ;  and  (3)  the  established  view 
of,  and  practice  in,  the  trade.  But  (1),  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  rule  as  stated  in  the  text-books  is  stated  in  the 
same  ambiguous  terms  a£  in  this  text,  and  wUle  it  is 
admittedly  applicable  to  cases  of  general  average  expenditure 
and  contribution,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  writers 
ever  meant  their  statements  to  apply  to  cases  of  general 
average  sacrifice ;  (2),  the  American  decision  does  not  appear 
to  cover  the  point.  It  was  a  case  where  the  vessel  had 
sustained  particular  average  damage,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  take  her  into  a  port  of  refuge  to  refit.  It  was  held  merely 
that  the  partial  damage  actually  sustained  by  the  vessel  could 
not  be  added  to  the  vessel's  share  of  the  general  average 
expenditure,  on  the  ground  that  ^*  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  vessel  is  the  partial  loss,  but  the  contribution  is  a  charge 
to  which  the  property  saved  is  made  liable  by  the  marine 
law."  As  for  (3),  the  Court  appears  to  have  been  mistaken. 
Until  the  decision  in  question,  the  practice  had  always  been, 
ever  since  1868,  when  Dickenson  v.  Jardine  was  decided, 
to  add  together  all  partial  damage  suffered  during  the 
voyage,  whether  contribution  were  leviable  in  respect  of  any 
part  of  such  damage  or  not.  It  is  only  since  this  decision 
that  the  practice  has  been  altered  in  order  to  conform  there- 
with (o). 


(0  See  McArthnr,  386 ;  Gow,  312. 

(m)  See  n.  (A),  8upra. 

(n)  Padelford  v.  Boardman  (1808), 
4  Mass.  648. 

(o)  See  MoArthur  and  Qow,  ubi 
ntpra.  The  role  of  praotioe  adopted 
in  oonsequexioe  of  the  decisioa  in 
Prioe's  Case  by  the  Association  of 
Ayerage  Adjosters  is  as  follows : — 
**That  in  case  of  general  average 
sacrifice   there   is,   under   ordinary 


policies  of  insurance,  a  direct  lia- 
bility of  an  underwriter  on  ship  for 
loss  of  or  damage  to  ship's  materials, 
and  of  an  underwriter  on  goods  or 
freight,  for  loss  of  or  damage  to 
goods  or  loss  of  freight  so  sacrificed 
as  a  general  average  loss ;  that  such 
loss,  not  being  particular  average,  is 
not  taken  into  account  in  computlDg 
ihe  memorandum  percentages,  and 
that  the  direct  liability  of  an  imder- 


3x2 


^  .  I 


**! 


•■^•■t. 


!• 


VsTv:vir.^  &  1  >*.  tiii  tiar  «uii  a:ai  siiiLai  vask  inn.  sl 


rTi-r 


"  •     ~ 


stiTnfc 


r*»» 


*r^  •'^-rtr  -»;.'>  il*.jsii  LaiT*r  F***Mtt^*5>i  tL*  !'«  L»i  Et*  sniiJ^rt 

/>fc  tAA  \:ji  y^V.'^y  at  ti*e  tfrii*?  of  losi — 1> ,  if  h  anixznts  to  5  f^er 

rMr1i^«f>;       '>^'t,   f^r  ?^  iA:T  rj^mt-  OH  thft  int^fRsst  th^fli  on  b*3azd  it  is 


wriur  ictf*  »Klk  Vm*  h  wmiiiy fitly 
Oikftffwtbl  bj  the  ■Mtw«nwiiia  or 
mj  tAh^gr  wanrnaty  nmpttting  par- 

For  «  fuitijer  rerj  ^LtMr  crftniMB 
ol  tkki  eMe  tee  XcArthnr.  2)^2,  and 
Appendix  IV.  JlCr,  XcAfthiirqiiotoa 
from  the  aiMrthand  sr/tea  of  the 
indfgmeot  of  Ix«d  Eaber,  aa  acioaSj 
dtslirered,  to  aliow  that  hia  Ixndnfaip 
waa  nndcT  a  miaappfehenaloii  m  to 
tb«  Kal  lacta  of  the  eaae.  On  tha 
Uujf/rrwt  Tvnkm  of  the  facta  which 
apfMAra  from  th«ae  noiea  to  have 
haaii  antartaiaad  by  Lord  Eaber,  the 


to 


v<Kud  he  OB  all-j 
can  eaae;  hut  on  the  real  facto  of 
fe  eomet  voioB  of  vfaidh 
oat  in  the  Lav  Bcporta,  tha 
ii  imdoubtedl  J  impearchahle 
for  the  raaaona  we  hare  given. 
(p)  Stenena,  230 ;  Benedce,  472. 
(g,  Sterena,  230. 

V;  Beoeeke,  472  ;  2  FhiDipa,  Ina. 
a.  1777.  Cf.  Kidaton  r.  Empire  Ina. 
Co.  (1866;,  L.  &.  1  C.  P.  63d;  2 
C.  P.  367. 

($}  Benecfce,  Pr.  of  Indem.  474 ; 
2  Fhillipa,  Ina.  a.  1791. 
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sofiSoient,  though  it  may  not  amount  to  5  or  3  per  cent,  on    Sect.  898. 

the  interest  subsequently  at  risk  under  the  policy.     This  is 

established  by  a  very  revolting  instance.     In  a  policy  on  a 

slave  ship  the  slaves  were  warranted  "  free  of  average  under 

6  per  cent,  for  loss  from  insurrection.'*     An  insurrection  took 

place  at  a  time  when  there  were  only  forty-nine  slaves  on 

board :  seven  were  killed  in  suppressing  it.     It  was  held  that 

the  underwriters  were  liable,  this  being  a  loss  exceeding 

5  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  board  when  it  took  place,  though 

it  was  by  no  means  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  that  ultimately 

formed  the  complete  cargo  {t). 

(2.)  Upon  the  articles  enimierated  in  the  5  per  cent,  clause  When  insured 
when  insured  in  gross  (as  is  often  the  case  with  hides,  flax,  percentage  is 
hemp,  &c.),  the  proportion  of  damage  is  calculated  upon  the  J^^hoie  ^ 
whole  amount  of  each  specified  article  taken    separately,  quwitityof 

•*■  ^  .     .     ®*^  enume- 

ue.y  the  construction  of  the  memorandum  is  the  some  as  if  it  rated  artiole 

were  worded  "  sugar  free  of  average  under  o  per  cent.,  tobacco 

free  of  average  under  5  per  cent.,  hemp  free  of  average  under 

5  per  cent.,"  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  enumerated  articles. 

Thus,  if  flax  and  hemp  be  insured  together,  valued  at  1,000/. : 

let  the  aggregate  amount  of  damage  upon  both  articles  be 

100/.,  I.e.,  10  per  cent,  on  their  whole  value  taken  jointly ; 

yet,  unless  the  damage  on  each  amoimts  to  5  per  cent,  of  its 

value  taken  separately,  the  claim  can  be  made  good  only  on 

the  one  on  which  it  reaches  that  amount  (m). 

(3.)  "Where,  however,  as  in  the  3  per  cent,  clause,  the  rest  When  not 
of  the  cargo,  under  the  general  term  "  all  other  goods,"  is  then  on  aU  * 
warranted  free  of  average,  without  any  specific  enumeration  ^»ether ; 

,     ,  ,  ,  exoeptwhere 

of  distinct  classes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  rule  cannot  each  olass  of 
apply  ;  accordingly,  the  practice  is  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  ig  aeparately 
non- enumerated  articles  as  forming  together  one  mass  of  ^^^^^' 
property,  and  then  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  damage  on 
their  aggregate  value  (x) ;  unless,  indeed,  the  non-enumerated 
articles  have  been  separately  valued  in  the  policy,  for  then,  it 

(t)  Rohl  t.  Parr  (1796),   I  Eep.  M.®*"!^  "^,,^7"^^^'  ^^^'  ^ 

^  \        /»  r       phillipe,  Ina.  8.  1786. 

***•  («)  2  Phaiipe,  Ins.  a.  1786. 
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Beet,  898.    seems,  such  separate  yalnation  gives  a  difitinct  bask  on  which 

to  compute  the  damage,  as,  e.g.y  if  oofFee  is  valued  at  300/. 

aud  tea  at  3,000/.,  the  amount  of  damage  on  the  oofFee  must 

amount  to  9/.,  and  on  the  tea  to  90/.,  in  order  to  make  the 

underwriter  liable ;  if  it  were  11/.  on  the  coffee  and  89/.  on 

the  tea,  he  would  be  liable  on  the  former  only,  and  not  on  the 

latterly). 

"Wliere  merely       (4.)  Where,  however,  lai^e  quantities  of  the  same  descrip- 

■epanito  Mdc-  tion  of  artides,  whether  enumerated  or  unenumerated,  are 

Beoart^be^  made  up  in  separate  packages,  the  damage  must  amount  to 

▼aluatioD,  the  5  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  anregate  of  packages 

pefcentafre  of  x  <? 

um  u  caba-    of  the  same  class  of  goods,  and  cannot  be  calculated  upon 

irhoLd!!^  ®^^^  separate  package. 

Thus,  suppose  101  hogsheads  of  sugar  or  101  bags  of 
coffee  to  be  insured  free  of  average,  the  former  under  5  per 
cent.,  the  latter  under  3  per  oent. ;  suppose,  farther,  five  of 
the  hogsheads  or  three  of  the  bags  to  be  so  damaged  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  use,  the  underwriter  is  not  liable  (s). 

CUHuesspe-         899.  It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  estimation  must  in 
to  aroid  this    T^^T^J  cases  be  Unfavourable  to  the  assured ;  in  order,  there- 
U^^^the^*^'  fore,  to  protect  himself  and  render  the  underwriter  liable, 
percentage,      where  otherwise,  on  the  strict  construction  of  the  memo- 
randum, he  could  not  be  so,  certain  stipulations  have  been 
introduced  into  the  policy  on  behalf  of  the  assured,  as  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  a  steamer,  *^  hull  valued  at  /.,  machinery 

at  /.,  to  pay  average  on  each  as  if  separately  insured ; " 

or,  in  case  of  goods,  ^^to  pay  average  on  each  species,  as 
though  separate  interests  separately  insured ; "  "  To  pay 
average  on  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  hogsheads,  succeeding 
numbers,"  or,  "running  landing  numbers,  as  if,  &c.,"  as 
before.  If  there  are  no  numbers,  in  such  case  the  practice  is 
to  disregard  the  clause  entirely,  and  to  pay  the  average  only 
if  it  amoimt  to  the  stipulated  percentage  on   the   whole 


(y)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1788 ;   and      cited, 
the  ca«e  of  Ocean  Ins.  Go.  v.  Gar-  (z)  1  Magens,  73 ;  BteTens,  224  ; 

rington  (1820),  3  Gonn.  B.  357,  there      Benecke,  474. 
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quantity  (a).     To  meet  the  case  where  manufactured  goods    Sect.  809. 
are  shipped  in  bales  or  packages,  the  general  clause  inserted 
is,  '*  To  pay  average  on  each  package,  as  if  separate  interests 
separately  insured  "  (6). 

900.  The  effect  of  these  clauses  is  to  make  the  underwriter  EfiPeot  of  these 
liable  in  many  cases  where  he  would  have  escaped  from  ^"*®^' 
liability  altogether  upon  the  strict  construction  of  the  usual 
printed  clauses. 

Thus,  let  1,000/.  be  insured  on  ten  cases  of  manufac- 
tured goods  valued  at  IQOl.  each  case,  "  to  pay  average  on 
each  package,  as  if  separate  interests  separately  insured ; " 
suppose  five  of  the  cases  to  be  damaged  each  3  per  cent.,  or 
15/.  in  the  whole,  then  compensation  may  be  claimed  from 
the  underwriters,  though,  without  the  clause,  the  loss  must 
have  amounted  to  30/.  in  order  to  make  them  liable  (c). 

If  the  damage  exceeds  the  required  percentage  on  the  Where 
whole  amount,  the  assured  may,  at  his  option,  calculate  the  oeeds  the 
percentage  either  on  the  whole  amount  or  on  the  damaged  ^^^^' 
packages.  **®  ^^o^® 

amoiiDt  as 

Thus,  supposing  on  the  same  data  one  of  the  cases  to  have  ^^^  **  ^^  *^® 

,       separate  lots. 

been  damaged  50  per  cent.,  or  50/.,  and  the  rest  to  arrive 
damaged  only  1  per  cent.,  the  assured  may  recover  the 
amount  of  damage  on  the  nine  cases,  though  under  the 
required  percentage,  because  the  whole  damage  exceeds  5  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  value.  The  reason  is,  that  this  clause, 
having  been  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured,  must  be 
construed  in  his  favour  (rf). 

Stevens  said  that  the  insertion  of  these  clauses  was  in  his  Liheral  con-* 
time  so  much  a  matter  of  general  usage  whenever  goods  were  whew  these 
insured  direct  from  their  place  of  growth  or  manufacture,  ^^^^'^f^fj?® 


not  insertecU 


(a)  Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indcm.  478;  1  Stark.  157;  Stevens,  226 ;  Benecke, 

and  see  note,  ibid,  Pr.  of  Indem.  476.      The  words  *'  or 

{b)  Stevens,  220.  on  the  whole  "  are  often  inserted,  so 

(c)  Ibid,  226.  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  assnred 

^    (<f)  Hag^amv.Whitmore  (1816),  has  this  option. 


l*^  11  Escsmr*  i^sKS  asi^  losses        ^pabt  m. 


ihsl,  «T«s:  vbai  zrrrrr:^!,  "2H-  jKhrrwa^  miXttd  zz^m.  was  tlioagli 

I:  Liis  t*f«c:  d^aird  En  lie  TTzitM  Siiie*  tLit,  in  order  to 
cftl:ril&re  'wifcber  *2»  jtsn^eizzL^  :i  ^.nas  izit:<^zLts  ^c*  5  or  3  per 
cesL'L.  c«i  i}jr  iascTLrC-*  Til^afi-  :if  lii*  g-^i^.  ihe  presoium  is  to 
be  d-e^rn-^t*!  fr:fn  liafc*  tiI^dt  /'  ;  t»rt  i»:'  sa:i  pcinci{^ 
&rT*f«rs  to  T»  acted  XT*:ci  it  lli*  ft.czi'STr ;  cc  the  c»:>ntraat7, 
tbe  rzLxr  hert  i<  tL*i  lir  Tzairrwrfier  »  liibie  wieBerer  the 
lc«9S  TaiirT  tLe  2iziitAt5:c5  sireaiT  T*:crt'ed  c<3t  amc-nnts  to 
5  per  ee:it.  cr  3  T«r  eieii-  cc:  lie  ril:ir  in  ihe  f  •:'!i?y,  or  on  die 
psinse  cosi  f -Itis  the  j trecif^ini  *id  ccber  cicisS;s  <i  msamace. 
I*  Ae  p»-  It  aTT»ear5  to  Lsre  bc<«i  ibe  i^tciLt::-!:  of  those  br  mlicm  the 

cl3T2se  was  first  iiitr>i -c^i  tLit  tl>e  ssiyvus  ozly  of  loos  aboTe 


2cniHt.  the     ^^  '•**'  ^^  ^'  I*^  cent.  *5i:-.ili  be  f«i:i  bj  tte  imderKiit« ; 
?P^r'^     the  raa£C::^,  towerer,  in  this  o:*:iL.:rr,  Las  nnifonnlv  been 

» li»Me  for  *  .  »  - 


JBDMUit  of 

id  a 
for 


that,  when  tL*-  k«s* exceeds  tie  exoe]  ted  am^-unt  vf  pat:entagey 
the  underwriter  is  liable  f  :*r  the  full  amc^csit  of  the  loss,  and 
not  onlv  for  the  siirf»I;is  j^. 

The  ^'freeof  9QL  It  will  be  noticvd  that  the  airazig^m^it  of  all  arrieles 
"  of  commerce  into  the  three  classes  contained  in  the  memo- 
landum  is  a  Terr  ix:»iigh  c>ne.  and  is  simply  made  by  fcnming 
two  classes  out  of  a  dosen  enumerated  aitiole^  and  throwing 
all  else  into  the  residunm.  This  aiTan<rement  has  in  Tecent 
years  been  reiy  much  developed*  with  the  result  that  the 
oonmion  memorandum  has  in  practice  been  Tenr  laigdy 
superseded  by  the  insertion  of  special  terms  adapted  to  the 
particular  articles  at  risk.  It  is  probable  that,  although  the 
memorandum  was  itself  originally  introduced  in  order  to 
lestrict  the  liability  of  und^-writers  for  particular  average 
dafmft,  its  modem  development  has  been  just  as  much  due  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  merchant  displayed  in  his  search  for  the 
exact  form  of  insurance  which,  as  regards  each  particular 
subject  of  commerce,  will  afford  adequate  protection  for  real 

{^)  StereM,  225.  >;  SteTaia,227.    So  in  the  Uiuted 

(/)  Brooks  r.  Qnental  Ins.  Go.  St^n,  2  Fliillii»,  s.   1791.     Aa  to 

(1828  ,  7  Pick.  B.  609;  2  Philip  the  "Jaona"  Siue,  hoi 

•'  1790.  •.  882,  n-  {c),  mUe. 
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perils  without  throwing  upon  him  the  burden  of  paying  for  Sect.  901. 
Buch  as  are  not  likely  to  arise.  For  example,  some  cargoes 
are  not  much  liable  to  partial  losses ;  the  probability  is  that 
if  they  arrive  at  all  they  will  arrive  undamaged.  The  real 
danger  in  such  a  case  is  that  of  total  loss.  The  merchant 
recognising  this  fact  insures  at  a  cheaper  rate  with  a  warranty 
against  particular  average.  In  an  EngUsh  policy  this  war- 
ranty now  takes  the  following,  or  some  similar  form,  evolved 
after  many  years  of  bargaining  between  underwriter  and 
merchant  (h) : — 

"  Warranted  free  from  particular  average,  unless  the  vessel 
or  craft  be  stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt,  each  craft  or  lighter 
being  deemed  a  separate  insurance. 

"  Underwriters,  notwithstanding  this  warranty,  to  pay  for 
any  damage  or  loss  caused  by  collision  with  any  other  ship  or 
craft,  and  any  special  charges  for  warehouse  rent,  reshipping, 
or  forwarding,  for  which  they  would  otherwise  be  liable. 
Also  to  pay  the  insured  value  of  any  package  or  packages 
which  may  be  totally  lost  in  transhipment. 

''  Grounding  in  the  Suez  Canal  not  to  be  deemed  a  strand, 
but  underwriters  to  pay  any  damage  or  loss  which  may  be 
proved  to  have  directly  resulted  therefrom  "  (t). 

And  apart  from  settled  clauses,  many  of  the  lar^  London 
xnerchaate  have  special  arra^gemLts  Jth  their  unlerwriters, 
providing  for  the  exact  risks  insured  against,  which  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  article  of  commerce. 

902.  Clauses  similar  to  the  "  free  from  particular  average  "  "Toial  loss 
clause  in  a  cargo  policy  are  used  with  respect  to  ship.    It      ^' 
often  happens  that  an  insurer  against  all  risks  wishes  to 
transfer  part  of  the  risk  to  other  shoulders :  this  he  may  do 
by  effecting  a  re-insurance  "  against  total  loss  only."     The 
re-insurer  will  then  be  exempt  from  all  average  claims,  par- 

(A)  For  an  account  of  the  prooeas  (»)  The  Institute   Clauaee  should 

by  which  the  warranty  in  its  present      also  be  referred  to,  which,  as  regards 

insurances  on  ships,  are  much  more 
£onn  was  eventuoUy  atriyed  at,  «ee  ,aT<,„raUe  to  anderwiiten.  See 
Qow,  Harine  Ineaianoe,  183—187.        Appendix. 
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Beet.  902.  ticolar  or  general,  and  also  from  salvage  chaises  {k)j  but  will 
be  liable  for  a  consbracdve,  as  well  as  for  an  actual,  total 
loss  (/).  Liability  for  a  constmctiYe  total  loss  is  sometimes 
ezdnded  by  insuring  **  against  the  risk  of  abeolnte  total  loss 
only."  A  vessel,  however,  which  was  originally  only  a  con- 
structive total  loss  may,  owing  to  oontinned  operation  of  the 
perils,  become  an  actual  total  loss,  so  as  to  render  under- 
writers liable  under  this  clause  (m). 

Wananfiesto      903.  During  the  Napoleonic  war,  when  almost  all  the 

Bozxae  and      ports  of  the  Baltic  were  in  a  state  of  occasional  hostility  to 

in  port  of^     ^^  country,  and  the  adventurous  expeditions  to  those  seas 

discharge,  ke.  «^ere  Undertaken  without  any  fixed  destinations  (the  election 

of  the  ports  of  discharge  being  necessarily  left  to  the  captain's 

discretion,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case),  it  became 

frequent  for  the  underwriters  to  insert  a  stipulation  that  they 

should  not  be  answerable  for  the  risk  of  capture,  seizure,  or 

confiscation  in  the  ship's  port  of  discharge,  or  in  port  or  ports 

generally. 

Warranty  to        Various  cases  were  decided  on  the  construction  of  these 

fleizore  in        clauses,  in  most  of  which  the  sole  question  was,  whether  the 

^P*' .    ,       ship,  at  the  time  of  seizure,  was  in  that,  which,  with  reference 

What  ia  the  ^  .  . 

thip's  port  of  to  the  nature  of  the  risk  and  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
with^^  ^^^^^9  could  fairly  be  regarded  as  her  port  of  discharge,  within 
SITwammtT  ^®  contemplation  of  the  parties  to  the  policy.  The  Courts,  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  required,  exercised  great  liberality 
of  construction  in  forming  a  judgment  on  this  point,  g^ding 
themselves  rather  by  the  nature  of  the  risk  and  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  than  by  the  strict  and  legal  meaning  of  the 
term  "  port." 

Hence,  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  if  a  ship, 
**  warranted  free  from  capture  and  seizure  in  her  port  of  dis- 

(k)  Dixon  r.  Sea  Ins.  Go.  (1880),  olaase. 

4  Aap.  M.  L.  C.  827.    This  decision,  (/)  Adams  r.  HcEenzie  (1863),  32 

howeyer,  applies   only    to    salvage  L.  J.  G.  P.  92. 

charges  proper,  which  were  held  in  (m)  "Levy  v.    Merchants'  Marine 

Lohre  r.  Aitchison  not  to  be  recover-  Ins.  Go.   (1886),  6  Asp.  M.  L.  G. 

able  nnder  the  sning  and  labouring  407. 
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charge/'  onoe  oome  within  the  danger  of  capture  from  the  Sect.  008. 
land,  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  intention,  of  dischargiDg 
her  cargo,  she  should  he  considered  to  be  in  her  elected  port 
of  discharge  within  the  meaning  of  this  warranty  ;  and  this 
whether  she  oome  to  an  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead  outside 
a  harbour,  the  same  being  a  place  where  ships  of  burden 
usuallj  unload  (n) ;  or  lie  on  and  off  in  a  river  forming  the 
estuary  of  a  port,  waiting  for  intelligence  (o) ;  provided  in 
each  case,  that  this  be  done  for  the  purpose  and  with  a 
design  of  discharging  there;  of  which  purpose  and  design 
the  jury  are  the  best,  and,  indeed,  only  proper  judges  (/?). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ship  be  moored,  not  only  outside 
the  harbour,  but  in  the  open  sea,  outside  the  roadstead,  in 
which  ships  usually  discharge  their  cargoes,  though  she  be 
there  captured  by  a  force  from  the  shore,  this  is  not  a  loss 
from  which  the  underwriters  are  protected  by  the  war- 
ranty (^). 

904.  Confiscation  means  more  than  capture,  and  imports  Warranty  to 
"  an  act  done  in  some  way  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  oonfl^Mttion 
the  country  where  it  takes  place,  and  in  some  way  beneficial  V?  P?'*  ®* 

dMcharge, 

to  that  government,  though  the  proceeds  need  not,  strictly 
speaking,  be  brought  into  its  treasury  "(r).  Hence,  where 
a  ship,  "  warranted  free  from  confiscation  by  the  government 
in  the  ship's  port  or  ports  of  discharge,"  was  boarded  in 
Pillau  roads  (a  Prussian  port)  by  two  parties,  one  of  Prussian 
soldiers,  the  other,  part  of  the  crew  of  a  French  privateer, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Prize  Court  at  Paris  as  prize  to 
the  French  captors,  and  the  property  given  up  to  them ;  this 


(n)  Dalgleish  v.  Brooke  (1812),  15 
East,  296,  the  leading  oaae  on  the 
gnbject  of  this  warranty;  Oom  v. 
Taylor  (1812),  3  Camp.  204;  May- 
dhew  V.  Soott  (1812),  ibid,  205. 
^  (o)  Jarman  v,  Coape  (1811),  13 
East,  394 ;  S.  C,  2  Camp.  613. 

{p)    Keyser   v.    Soott    (1812),    4 
Tannt.    660 ;    Reyner    v.    Pearson 


(1812),  4  Taont.  662 ;  Leyln  v. 
Newenham  (1818),  ibid,  722. 

(q)  Hellish  v.  Staniforth  (1811),  8 
Taunt.  499 ;  Levy  v.  Vaaghan  (1812), 
4  Taunt.  387  ;  Keyser  v.  Soott  (1812), 
ibid,  660 ;  Levin  v.  Newenham  (1813), 
ibid,  722. 

(r)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough  in  15 
East,  269. 
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Sect.  904.    was  held  not  to  be  a  confiscation  by  the  Frossian  gOTermnenty 
and  therefore  not  a  risk  excepted  by  this  warranty  («). 

Wamnjhr  to  906.  The  Courts  put  a  different  constructioif  on  the  war- 
capiore  and  ranty  to  be  free  of  capture  in  the  ship's  '^  port  of  discharge/' 
port  gene-  ^^^  ^^  *^®  warranty  to  be  free  of  capture  "  in  port  or  ports  " 
^'"^7'  generally  (t).    In  the  first  case,  they  considered  the  intended 

place  of  unloading  ^'  the  port  of  discharge/'  though  an  open 
roadstead,  and  not  infra  prtpsidia  partus :  in  fact,  as  Bayley,  J., 
expressed  it,  in  Jarman  r.  Coape,  the  word  "  port "  in  such  war- 
ranties was  regarded  as  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  high 
seas  (u) .  On  the  other  hand,  they  determined  that  a  warranty 
against  capture  in  port  generally  could  not  be  available  for 
the  underwriters,  unless  the  ship,  at  the  time  of  capture,  was 
actually  within  some  port;  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient, 
under  such  a  warranty,  that  she  should  then  be  in  an  open 
roadstead,  where  ships,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  sometimes 
lighten,  but  never  discharge,  their  cargoes  (x) ;  nor  within  the 
headlands  which  form  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Hence,  where 
a  ship,  insured  from  Rotterdam  to  London,  and  ^*  warranted 
free  from  capture  in  port,"  was  captured  while  lying  at 
anchor  off  Ghoree,  in  the  river  Maes,  within  the  headlands 
which  form  the  mouth  of  that  river,  the  underwriters  were 
held  liable  (y). 

The  modem  Lloyd's  form  of  this  warranty  is  as  follows : 
"Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy 
excepted,  and  also  firom  all  consequences  of  hostilities  or 
warlike  operations,  whether  before  or  after  declaration  of 


war." 


"  In  the  construction  of  this  warranty,"  said  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald, "  it  is  observable  that  '  capture '  and  *  seizure '  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing.     *  Capture '  would  seem  properly  to 

(«)  Levi  r.  Allnutt  (1812),  15  East,  Coape  (1811),  13  East,  398. 

267.  {x)   Brown  v.  Tiemey  (1809),   1 

(t)  Per  Lord  EUenborough  in  Jar-  Taunt.  517. 

man  9.  Coape  (1811),  2  Gamp.  614.  (y)   Baring    r.    Vanz    (1810),    2 

{u)  Per  Baylej,  J.,  in  Jarman  v.  Camp.  541. 
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include  every  act  of  seizing  or  taking  by  an  enemy  or    Sect.  00C> 
belligerent.      'Seizure'    seems  to  be  a   larger  term  than 
*  capture/  and  goes  beyond  it,  and  may  reasonably  be  inter- 
preted to  embrace  every  act  of  taking  forcible  possession 
either  by  a  lawful  authority  or  by  overpowering  force  "  (2). 

If  a  ship  with  such  a  wcuranty  be  lost  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  proximate  cause  of  loss  is  perils  of  the  seas, 
though  she  be  also  captured  and  condenmed,  the  underwriter 
will  not  be  protected  by  the  warranty  (a) ;  on  the  other  hand, 
although  she  may  have  been  severely  damaged  by  sea  perils, 
and  thereby  exposed  to  seizure,  yet,  if  the  capture  and  con- 
demnation be  the  proximate  cause  of  loss,  the  imderwriter  will 
be  discharged  (&). 

Under  a  warranty  to  be  free  from  capture  or  seizure,  it 
matters  not  whether  the  act  done  be  lawful  or  unlawful, 
whether  by  pirates,  mutinous  p€tssengers,  or  persons  armed 
with  state  authority :  the  underwriter  is  not  liable  (c). 

Where  a  ship,  warranted  ^*  free  of  capture  and  seizure,  and 
the  consequences  thereof  in  her  port  of  loading,"  in  order  to 
avoid  such  seizure  ran  to  sea  before  she  was  properly  loaded, 
and  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  put  into  a  port  out  of  the 
course  of  the  voyage  insured,  it  was  held  that  the  imder- 
writers  under  this  policy  were  not  liable  (rf),  but  where  the 
freight  of  the  same  ship  was  insured  by  a  policy  which  did 
not  contain  this  warranty,  it  was  held  that  they  were  liable 
for  the  same  loss  (e). 


(g)  Cory  r.  Bnir  (1883),  8  App.  Cas. 
at  p.  405. 

(a)  Hahnr.Corbett(1824),2Bmg. 
205 ;  9  Moore,  390 ;  lonides  r.  The 
Uniyersal  Marine  Ins.  Assoc.  (1863), 
14  C.  B.  N.  S.  259 ;  32  L.  J.  C.  P. 
170. 

{b)  Livie  v,  Janson  (1810),  12 East, 
648 ;  Qreen  9.  Ehnslie  (1792),  Feake, 
212. 

{e)  PoweU  V.  Hyde  (1855),  5  E.  &  B. 


607 ;  Eleinwort  v.  Shephard  (1859), 
1  E.  &  E.  447 ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  147  ; 
Cory  V,  Burr  (1882),  9  Q.  B.  D.  463 ; 
8  App.  Cas.  393 ;  Johnston  v.  Hogg 
(1883),  10  Q.  B.  D.  432. 

(d)  C'Reilly  r.  Royal  Ezch.  Ass. 
Co.  (1815),  4  Camp.  246. 

(e)  O'Reilly  r.  Gonne  (1815),  4 
Camp.  249.  The  defence  of  the 
nnderwriters  in  both  these  oases  was 
deviation. 
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Principles  of 
the  doctrine 
of  general 
average. 


Greneral  aver* 
a^  acts 
divided  into 
two  classes, 
but  must  in 
reality  always 
be  acts  of 
saorifioe. 


908.  The  term  "  General  Average  "  is  used  indisoriminately, 
sometimes  to  denote  the  kind  of  loss  which  gives  a  claim  to 
general  average  contribution,  and  sometimes  to  denote  such 
contribution  itself;  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  use  the  term  general  average  loss  when 
speaking  of  the  former,  and  general  average  contribution 
when  speaking  of  the  latter.  A  general  average  loss,  and  the 
consequent  right  to  levy  a  general  average  contribution,  can 
only  arise  out  of  a  general  average  act.  A  general  average 
act  may  consist  either  of  the  voluntary  destruction  of  or 
pai'ting  with  some  tangible  portion  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  or 
of  the  voluntary  adoption  of  some  extraordinary  measure 
involving  a  subsequent  loss  or  expenditure  of  money.  In 
either  case  there  is  in  reality  a  sacrifice :  in  the  former  case 
the  sacrifice  is  itself  the  loss  which  is  immediately  appre- 
hended, whilst  in  the  latter  case  the  sacrifice  is  in  itself 
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no  present  loss,  but  leads  to  loss  or  expenditure  in  the  Sect.  006. 
future  (a).  A  loss  of  the  former  kind  is  generally  called  a 
general  average  sacrifice ;  a  loss  of  the  latter  kind  is  . 
generally  called  a  general  average  loss  or  expenditure.  It  is 
true  to  say  that  a  general  average  sacrifice  must  be  made  at 
a  moment  of  peril  in  order  to  secure  safety.  When,  how- 
ever, this  is  said  of  a  general  average  expenditure,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  expenditure  itself  is  usually  not  made 
until  after  all  danger  is  over.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
actual  expenditure  of  the  money  should  be  made  at  a  moment 
of  peril ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  ship  and  cargo  should 
have  been  in  peril  at  the  time  when  the  extraordinary 
measures  were  adopted  which  subsequently  entailed  the 
extraordinary  expense. 

907.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages  to  follow  the 
ordinary  division  of  general  average  losses  into  two  classes, 
namely  :-l.  Those  which  ariae  from  BamEoes  of  part  of  the 
ship  or  part  of  the  cargo,  purposely  made  in  order  to  save 
both  firom  perishing.  2.  Those  which  consist  in  extra- 
ordinary expenses  incurred,  owing  to  extraordinary  measures 
undertaken  for  the  preservation  of  both  ship  and  cargo. 

Losses  of  the  first  class  ai*e  those  which  are  alone  men- 
tioned in  the  text  of  that  Ehodian  law  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  general 
average  (b) :  but  it  is  evident  that  expenses  incurred  by  the 
owner  of  a  part,  owing  to  extraordinary  measures  adopted 
for  the  preservation  (o)  of  the  whole,  give  just  as  valid  a  claim 


(a)  The  sacrificial  element  in  this 
case  was  clearly  apprehended  by 
Lopes,  J.,  in  Svendsen  v.  Wallace 
(1883),  11  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  617:— 
**  The  patting  into  a  port  of  refuge 
....  is  an  act  of  voluntary  sacri- 
fice." So,  also,  throughout  the 
judgment  of  Bowen,  L.  J.,  13 
Q.  B.  D.  at  pp.  83 — 95 ;  and  per 
Baggallay,  L.  J.,  at  p.  81. 

(b)  The  bare  text  of  that  law,  in 
fact,  does  not  extend  to  the  saorifioe 


even  of  part  of  the  ship,  and  is  cod." 
fined  in  terms  solely  to  the  case  of 
jettison: — **Jactu8  f actus  levande» 
navis  gratift." 

{e)  Instead  of  *'  preservation," 
earlier  editions  of  this  work  had 
"joint  benefit,"  or  some  such  ex- 
pression. See  2nd  ed.  p.  89d.  The 
editors  have  throughout  this  chapter, 
in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  expressed  in  Svend*-' 
sen  V,  WaUace  (1884),  13  Q.  R  D, 
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Sect.  907.  to  contribution  in  general  average  as  any  other  species  of 
loss  intentionally  incurred  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  they 
have  been  accordingly  admitted  to  give  such  a  claim  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  all  maritime  states. 

There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  these  two 
classes  of  losses ;  but  the  application  of  the  principle,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  leads  to  different  results  in  the  two 
cases :  and  upon  this  ground  it  becomes  of  practical  importance 
to  bear  the  distinction  in  mind. 

A  general  average  loss  has  been  authoritatively  defined  to 
be  ''  a  loss  arising  out  of  extraordinary  sacrifices  made,  or 
extraordinary  expenses  incurred,  for  tiie  preservation  of  ship 
and  cargo"  {d). 

908.  The   plainest   principles  of   equity  require  that  the 

genenidayer-   sacrifices  SO  submitted  to  should  be  made  good  {sarciafUur)y 

twn!^^       "  *^d  the  expenses  incurred  repaid,  by  a  general  contribution 

from  all  those  benefited  by  either  the  one  or  the  other,  in 

proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  which  those  sacrifices 

and  expenses  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  {e).     Hence,  a 


Definition  of 
general  aver- 
age loases. 


Principle  and 
definition  of 


69,  snbetitnted  the  word  *' preserva- 
tion "  or  **  safety.'*  They  have  also 
made  corresponding  alterations  in 
order  to  make  it  dear  that,  although 
the  expenses  need  not  be  incurred 
at  a  time  when  the  interests  are  in 
peril,  yet  they  must  be  necessitated 
by  measnres  taken  at  a  time  of  peril 
for  the  common  safety. 

{d)  Per  Lawrence,  J.,  in  Birkley 
V,  Preegrave  (1801),  1  East,  220, 
228 ;  adopted  literally  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Svendsen  r.  Wallace. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
of  this  definition,  the  editors  venture 
to  criticise  it  if  and  in  so  far  as  it 
implies  that  a  general  average  ex- 
penditure iB  independent  of  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  as  explained  in  the  text ; 
also  if  and  in  so  far  as  it  implies 
that  the  extraordinary  expenses  must 
neoeesarily  be  inonired  at  a  time 
when  ship  and  cargo  are  actually 


in  peril.  It  ia  submitted  that  a 
more  correct  definition,  especially  in 
view  of  modem  decisions,  is  '*  a  loss 
consisting  in  extraordinary  sacrifices 
made,  or  in  expenses  incurred  through 
extraordinary  action  taken,  for  the 
preservation  of  ship  and  cargo." 

{e)  iEquissimum  enim  est  com- 
mune detrimentnm  fieri  eorum,  qui 
propter  amissas  ree  aliorum,  con- 
secuti  sunt,  ut  merces  suas  salvas 
habuerint.  Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2. 
There  have  been  differences  of  opi- 
nion as  to  whether  the  right  to  con- 
tribution arises  out  of  an  implied 
contract,  or  in  some  other  way. 
Gf.  Lowndes,  24—27.  The  present 
editors,  while  agreeing  with  Bowen, 
L.  J.,  in  Burton  v.  English  (1883), 
12  Q.  B.  D.  218,  at  p.  223,  that 
the  question  is  in  meet  cases  one 
merely  of  worda,  conceive  neverthe- 
less that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  one 
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general  average  contribution  may  be  defined  to  be  a  oontri-    Sect.  908. 
bution  by  all  parties  in  a  sea  adventure,  to  make  good  the  loss 
which  has  been  sustained  by  one  or  more  of  their  co-adven- 
turers from  sacrifices  made,  or  expenses  incurred,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole. 

The  amount  paid  by  each  of  the  co-adventurers,  08  his  share  Adjustmeiit 
of  the  contribution,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  value  of  his  av^a^luid 
property  as  saved  by  the  sacrifice  (/) ;  this  sum  is  ascertained  ^^'^  ^' 
in  most  cases  directly  after  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of  writers, 
destination,  and  is  there  assessed  upon  each  of  the  co-adven- 
turers, who  are  in  law  primarily  liable  to  the  party  who  haef 
suffered  by  the  loss.     The  owner  of  the  property  sacrificed  is 
then,  if  insured,  reimbursed  by  his  underwriters  in  respect  of 
his  loss.    The  latter  then,  by  subrogation,  become  entitled  to 
claim  against  the  owners  of  the  interests  saved,  who  in  tlieir 
turn  are,  if  insured,  entitled  to  claim  from  their  underwriters 
the  same  proportion  of  the  sum  insured  in  the  policy  as  the 
amount  assessed  upon  them  by  way  of  contribution  bears  to 
the  whole  value  of  their  property,  as  saved  by  the  sacrifice  (g). 
In  practice,  accordingly,  whenever  ship  or  goods  are  insured, 
general  average  losses,  when  their  amount  is  once  ascertained, 
are  settled  by  the  imderwriters.     The  process  by  which  the 
amount  of  damage  is  ascertained,  and  the  different  sums  to 
be  paid  in  contribution  for  it  are  assessed  upon  the  parties 


of  piactioal  importanoe.  The  yiew 
beet  supported  by  judicial  authority 
in  this  oountrj  is  that  the  right  arises 
not  out  of  contract,  but  from  the 
old  Rhodian  laws,  and  has  thence 
become  incorporated  into  the  laws 
of  England  as  the  law  of  the  ocean. 
Of.  Burton  v.  English,  ubi  supra; 
also  Milbum  v.  Jamaica  Fruit,  &c. 
Co.,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  at  pp.  546  and 
650,  per  A.  L.  Smith  and  Yaughan 
Williams,  L.  JJ.  This  view  was 
not'  that  of  Lord  Bramwell  (see 
Wright  9.  Marwood(l881),7  Q.  B.D. 
62),  and  was  strenuously  impugned 
by  Mr.  Madaohlan  in  the  6th  edi< 

VOL,  tl. 


tion  of  this  work  (p.  860).  It  is, 
bowever,  the  view  which  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  America  (cf. 
The  Roanoke  (1893),  59  F.  161  ; 
The  Eliza  Lines  (1896),  61  F.  308, 
325 ;  Marwick  v,  Rogers  (1895),  163 
Mass.  50),  and  commends  itself  as 
the  better  view  to  the  minds  of  the 
present  editors. 

(/)  There  is,  however,  as  regards 
contributing  interests  and  values,  a 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  cases 
of  sacrifice  and  of  ezx)enditure.  The 
point  is  discussed  later,  ss.  975—977. 

(ff)  1  Hagens,  Ins.  55. 

3u 
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A  general 
ayerage  I088 
must  result 
from  the  act 
of  man,  as 
distinct  1 
accident. 


Sect.  0O8.  interested,  and  made  good  to  them  by  the  underwriters,  is 
called  the  adjustment  of  general  average.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  law  of  general  average  is  part 
of  the  maritime  law,  and  should  always  be  studied  as  such 
independently  of  questions  of  insuranoe,  however  much  they 
are  mingled  together  in  praetice  (h), 

909.  Having  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of 
general  average,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  it  more  in  detail, 
and  commence  by  inquiring  into  the  characteristics  of  those 
^^^^t^'om  losses  which  give  a  claim  to  general  average  contribution. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  a  general  (as  distinct  from  a 
particular)  average  loss  is,  that  it  is  the  rutentional  result  of 
the  act  of  man  (t),  not  the  inevitable  result  of  the  perils 
insured  against ;  it  arises  firom  damage  purposely  submitted 
to,  or  directly  eflFected  by  the  agency  and  will  of  man,  not 
accidentally  caused  by  the  agency  of  the  winds  and  waves  (/*). 

A  storm  arises,  the  ship  is  making  water  with  every  sea, 
or  is  drifting  in  upon  rocks  and  breakers,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  lost;  if  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  her,  or  masts  cut  away  to  bring  her  up,  the  damage 
so  sustained  by  the  owner  of  the  goods  or  of  the  ship  is  a  loss 
which  gives  him  a  claim  to  general  average  contribution — 
in  other  words,  is  a  general  average  loss.  If,  under  similar 
circumstances,  instead  of  being  thus  sacrificed  for  the  common 
safety,  the  goods  are  washed  out  by  the  waves,  or  the  mast 
snapped  asunder  by  the  wind,  the  loss  falls  entirely  upon  the 
party  whose  property  waa  thus  damaged — ^in  other  words,  is 
a  particular  average  loss. 


{h)  See  The  Brigella,  [1893]  P. 
195  ;  bat  cf.  contra,  Montgomery  9. 
Indemnity  Matnal  Mar.  Ins.  Co., 
[1901]  1  Q.  B.  147. 

(i)  According  to  the  verj  high 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Balli  v.  Troop 
(1894),  167  U.  S.  386,  it  must  be  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  and   of  no   one   else,  done 


for  the  safety  of  the  common  inte- 
rests intrusted  to  his  care,  and  with 
no  other  object.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  view  is  con- 
sistent with  the  opinion  of  Mathew, 
J.,  in  Papayanni  v.  Grampian  S.S. 
Co.  (1896),  1  Com.  Cas.  448. 

(k)    1    Emerigon,    0.  xii.  s.  39, 
p.  688. 
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910.  In  order  to  entitle  the  party  sustaining  such  loss  to  a    Sect.  910. 


general  average  contribution,  it  must  appear  to  have  been  The  loss  must 
incurred  with  a  view  to  the  general  safety  of  the  ship,  cargo,  for  the  gene- 
and  freight  (/).     The  principle  of  the  Ehodian  law  is,  ut  ^^^^^J* 
omnium  cantributione  aarciatur  quod  pro  omnibus  datum  est  (m). 
The  loss,  which  is  to  entitle  one  of  the  co-adventurers  to  a 
contribution  from  all,  must  be  suffered  for  the  sake  of  all ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  sea  laws  of  the  Middle  Ages  * 
invariably  required  that  the  master,  before  he  could  claim  a 
general  average  contribution,  should  swear  that  the  sacrifice 
was  made  to  save  the  ship,  the  cargo,  and  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  crew  (n). 

So  it  has  been  held  in  this  country  that  where  the  general  Where  the 
safety  is  not  imperijled,  a  loss  incurred  for  the  safety  of  a  ^^ot  im-  ^  ^ 
part  thereof  cannot  give  a  claim  to  contribution  in  general  ^^^^^ 
averaf^e.    Thus,  where  a  mob  in  Ireland  boarded  a  ship  far  the  safety 

11.  of  part  gives 

partly  laden  with  com,  and  would  not  leave  her  till  they  had  no  claim  to 

compelled  the  captain  to  sell  them  the  com  at  a  certain  low 

rate,  it  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  that  as 

the  captain  was  thus  obliged  to  let  the  people  take  the  com, 

in  order  to  induce  them  to  spare  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  this 

was  a  general  average  loss ;  but  Lord  Kenyon  held  that  this 

was  not  so,  because  the  other  interests  never  were  in  jeopardy : 

for  the  persons  who  took  the  com  intended  no  injury  to  the 


(f)  Phillips,  however  (Ins.  vol.  ii. 
8. 1273),  is  probably  ooireot  in  point- 
ing ont  that  thongh  the  saorifioe  mnst 
Qsaally  be  on  acooont  of  the  entire 
interest  at  risk  in  ship,  freight  and 
cargo,  yet  contribution  may  be  due 
from  a  part  only  of  those  interests 
when  only  a  part  is  in  peril  so  as  to  be 
benefited  by  the  expenses  or  sacrifices. 
Gf.  Hingston  r.  Wendt  (1876),  1 
Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  372.  And  a  sacrifice 
or  expenditure  may,  for  some  pur- 
poses at  least,  be  treated  as  a  matter 
of  general  as  distinct  from  particular 
average,  though  the  safety  of  some 
portion  may  never  have  been  im- 


perilled. See  Oppenheim  v.  Fry 
(1864),  3  B.  &  S.  873 ;  6  ibid.  318  ; 
Phillips,  s.  1274. 

(m)  Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2,  f.  1. 

(»)  "  Pour  saufver  leurs  corps,  la 
ne^,  et  les  darrees.''  Jugemens 
d'Oleron,  art.  8 ;  Pardessus,  Lois 
Mar.  vol.  i.  p.  328.  **  Tho  beholden 
ihr  laSy  Schiff,  und  Gut ; "  Laws 
of  Wifibuy,  art.  22 ;  Pardessus,  Lois 
Mar.  vol.  i.  p.  476.  '*  Les  personnes, 
et  le  haver,  et  tot  quant  a<;i  ha ; " 
Gonsolato  del  Mare,  c.  54,  of  the 
original  Catalan ;  Pardessus,  Lois 
Mar.  vol.  ii.  p.  104 ;  c.  97  of  the 
Italian  translation. 
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WO*    blip,  or  anj  fAber  jwit  of  the  eaigo.  bat  the  com  o  .     UpcKn 


tLe  same  principle  Benedke  maintaic^d  th^t  if  the  masto-  of 
ft  nfrtitral  ^p,  who  had  secretlr  taken  enemT'*s  go>>ls  on 
IjoarL  sho^d,  from  fear  of  harii:^  these  goods  confiicated. 
ftiip  his  anchcv  or  throw  those  f«rd«?alar  goods  oTerboard, 
neither  he  nor  the  owners  of  th€:s&  goods  would  hare  anr 
elaiin  to  contribation  upon  the  other  f<irti€s  to  the  adrentnre, 
because  soeh  saerifice  was  made  not  to  flare  the  whole^  but 
iady  a  part '  />i.  In  the  same  war,  where  expenditnres 
appear  to  have  been  made  not  on  behalf  of  both  ^p  and 
cargo,  bat  on  behalf  either  of  the  ^p  alone,  or  of  the  cargo 
alone,  they  can  give  no  claim  to  general  ayerage  oontzibation, 
bat  will  be  a  charge  on  the  owner  of  the  particular  interest 
preserred  by  the  adoption  of  the  coarse  which  necessitated 
such  expenditures. 

7!^  ^'^^        ^^  '^^  general  safetr  most  also  be  the  motire  for  the 


be  the  obj«et    Sacrifice ;  and  if  made  with  anj  other  object,  it  can  give  no 
H^^  '     claim  to  a  general  average  contribution.    Thus,  no  claim  coold 

be  allowed  in  a  case  where  the  captain  of  a  ship  which  was 
just  on  the  point  of  capture  threw  oyerboard  a  quantity  of 
dollars,  not  to  save  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  merely  to  prerent 
the  dollars  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  (^). 

This  rule  has  been  recently  laid  down  with  great  emphasis 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  cargo  in 
the  hold  of  the  "  J.  W.  Parker  "  took  fire  while  the  vessel 
was  moored  in  port  at  Calcutta,  near  other  vessek.  She  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  port  authorities,  who  eventually — 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  master,  who  believed  it  to  be 


'o)  VeMU  V.  Lnahiagton  (1792),  See  ako  Boyal  Mail  Sicm  Pim^H 

4T.  K.  783.  Co.  r.  En^iah  Bttk  of  Bio    IS$:\ 

'p,  Benecke,  IV.  of  Indem.  223.  19  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  SrJ*  p«rVniSsv  J. ; 

(q,  The  caae  of  Bntler  v.  Wild-  and  Jobc.  Langtua    :N>r  .  »  L.  J. 

man  (  1820,,  3  B.  &  Aid.  398)  con-  Q.  B.  97;  WalAw  r.  Xa^>iau 

taiDa  an  obiUr  dietnm  to  this  effect  (1870),  L.  &.  »  £x«lu  i:f ::  Km^^  r. 

by  Holroyd,  J.,  which  waa  adoptad  Halliday  (1865%  Si  L.  J.  Q.  B.  d$3 : 

by  Shee,  J.,  in  the  8th  edition  of  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  5i0— vhkli  cmm  are 


Abbott  on  Shipping  (p.  479);  andiee      more  particulazly  noticed  at  as.  967 
Wh  edition  (p.  344)  to  the  tame  effect.      —969,  infra. 
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possible  to  save  part  at  least  of  the  cargo  before  taking  any    Sect.  911. 

extreme  measure — extinguished  the  fire  by  scuttling  the  vessel. 

The  Circuit  Court  had  found  as  a  fact  that  the  measures  taken 

by  the  port  authorities  were  the  best  available  to  extinguish 

the  fire  and  to  save  greater  loss  on  the  cargo,  but  did  not  find 

whether  their  purpose  was  to  save  this  vessel  and  her  cargo, 

or  to  save  other  vessels  and  property  in  the  port ;  and  the 

Supreme  Court  drew  the  inference  that  inasmuch  as  their 

sole  office  and  duty  was  to  protect  the  shipping  generally, 

such  had  been  their  object  in  this  particular  case.     It  was 

held,  therefore,  that  as  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  had  not  been 

to  save  this  particular  vessel  and  cargo,  there  could  be  no 

right  to  a  general  average  contribution  (r). 

912.  A  question  that  has  been  much  discussed  is  whether  Need  the 
the  peril  must  be  averted  by  the  sacrifice,  in  order  to  give  a  i,een  Buooees- 
daim  to  general  average  contribution.  In  other  words,  must  t^  ^*^^? 
the  sacrifice  have  been  successful  ?  The  point  may  be  raised 
imder  two  different  sets  of  circumstances.  Firstly,  a  sacrifice 
may  be  properly  and  judiciously  made,  and  the  remaining 
interests  may  be  subsequently  preserved,  but  such  preservation 
may  be  in  no  sense  due  to  the  sacrifice,  but  to  the  interven- 
tion of  other  causes,  post  hocj  and  not  proptet'  hoc.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  confidently  submitted  that  though  the  sacrifice  has 
produced  no  good  results,  and  cannot  therefore  be  called 
successful,  it  nevertheless  gives  claim  to  a  general  average 
contribution.  The  second  case  is  where  the  peril  has,  in  spite 
of  the  sacrifice,  had  its  full  effect,  and  the  loss,  which  it  was 
intended  by  the  sacrifice  to  avert,  has  nevertheless  been 
sustained.  This  ease  raises  questions  of  nicety  and  doubt. 
It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  if  both  ship  and  cargo  entirely  perish 


(r)  RalU  V,  Troop  (1894),  157  U.  S. 
386.  The  case  was  also  decided  on 
the  gronnd  that  the  sacrifioe  was  not 
a  Yoluntary  act  of  the  master,  but 
a  oompolsozy  one  hy  the  port  autho- 
lities  (see  ante,  s.  909,  n.  (t ) ) ;  and  the 
Court  seems  also  to  have  considered 
that  the  general  safety  must  not  only 


be  an  object,  but  the  sole  object  of  the 
sacrifice.  On  this  point,  however, 
the  same  Court  in  MoAndrews  v. 
Thatcher  ( (1866),  3  Wall,  at  p.  370) 
seems  to  have  taken  a  different  view. 
See  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
V.  English  Bank  of  Rio  (1887),  19 
Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  874,  per  Wills,  J, 
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912. 


The  loss  must 
be  rabmitted 
to  under  the 
pressme  off 
immhipnt 


Thetmgifice 
moat  be 
reported  to 
after  gach  due 
deliberatifin  as 
circunuftanccfl 
permit. 


in  spite  oi  tLe  8ftmfi<:«,  there  can  be  no  contiibation,  becanae 
there  is  nothing  left  to  eontiibnte.  The  difficulty  arifles  in 
cases  where  the  ^p  is  lost  hot  the  goods  or  part  of  them  are 
saved ;  in  sach  cases,  does  that  which  is  saTed  contribute  for 
that  which  has  been  saori£oed  ?  The  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  reserved  to  a  later  pait  of  this  chapter,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  here  our  object  to  enumerate  onlv  the  undoubted 
requisites  of  a  general  average  loss  {*), 

913.  It  is  an  undoubted  requisite  of  a  general  average  loes 
that  it  should  have  been  incurred  under  the  pressure  of  a  real 
and  imminent  danger.  The  saerifioe  maj  have  been  bond  fide 
made  with  a  view  to  the  general  safety ;  but  it  can  give  no 
claim  to  contribution  unless  that  safety  shall  appear  to  have 
been  really  endangered.  I  am  not  bound  to  make  good  to 
another  a  loss  he  has  intentionally  incurred,  with  a  view  to 
my  benefit,  if  such  loss  was  one  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
firmness  and  sound  judgment  would  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  submitted  to.  The  sacrifice  must  have  been 
made  under  the  urgent  pressure  of  some  real  and  immediately 
impending  danger,  and  must  have  been  resorted  to  as  the 
sole  means  of  escaping  destruction. 

*^  In  order  to  give  a  claim,"  says  Emerigon,  *^  to  a  general 
average  contribution,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  jettison  has  been 
made :  that  measure  must  have  been  forced  upon  those  resort- 
ing to  it  by  the  fear  of  perishing  "  {par  la  crainte  de  perir). 
"A  panic  terror,"  says  the  same  great  writer,  "will  not 
excuse  the  captain  who  has  had  recourse  to  a  jettison  without 
being  forced  to  it  by  real  danger  "  {t). 

914.  The  old  sea-laws  detail  with  great  minuteness  all  the 
forms  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  captain,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  general  safety  (?/).    And 


(j)  Of.  80.  979,  980,  infra. 

(0    1    Emerigon,    o.    xii.    s.   39, 
pp.  587,  688. 

(u)  JogemeiiB  d'Oleron,  arts.  8,  9  ; 
Pardessna,  Lois  Maritimes,  rol.  i. 


p.  328 ;  Laws  of  Wisbaj,  aria.  20, 
21 ;  ibid,  p.  47^ ;  Consolato  del  Mare, 
arts.  97,  109,  of  tlie  Italian  transla- 
tion, oc.  64,  66,  of  the  original.  Sae 
Pardeasos,  Lois  Maritimes,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  104—112. 
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in  more  modem  times  Steyens  gave  it  as  the  practical  rule  to  Sect.  014. 
be  observed,  that  the  master  should,  if  possible,  consult  the 
most  experienced  of  the  crew  and  the  supercargo,  if  there  be 
one  on  board ;  and  then  make  an  entry  in  his  log-book,  and 
immediately  on  arriving  at  the  first  port,  note,  and,  if  possible, 
extend,  his  protest  (t?). 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  those  cases  of  desperate  and 
urgent  danger  which  aUow  no  time  for  hesitation  and  discus- 
sion,  no  greater  degree  of  deliberation  should  be  required  than 
may  be  necessary  to  rescue  the  measures  resorted  to  from  the 
reproach  of  rashness. 

"The  rule  of  consulting  the  crew,"  says  Lord  Kenyon, 
"  is  rather  founded  on  convenience,  and  to  avoid  dispute,  than 
on  necessity  "  (w) ,  "A  consultation  with  the  officers,"  remai-ks 
Story,  J.,  "  may  be  highly  proper  in  cases  which  admit  of 
delay  and  deliberation ;  but  if  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
the  act  be  otherwise  sufficiently  made  out,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  substance  of  the  objection  "  (.t). 

The  test  suggested  by  Baily  seems  a  very  sensible  one ; 
viz.,  that  the  act  must  be  a  judicious  one  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  things  at  the  moment  of  its  performance  (y). 
"  From  this  principle,"  as  he  very  justly  observes,  "  it  foUows 
that  a  consultation  between  master  and  crew,  or  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  opinions  of  the  crew,  does  not  materially 
affect  the  question ;  and  that  an  act  may  give  rise  to  general 
average  even  where  the  master  orders  it  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  crew,  or  a  crew  perform  it  in  defiance  of  the 
orders  of  the  master  "  (z). 


(r)  Steyens,  Average,  29. 

(w)  Birkley  v.  Presgrave  (1801),  1 
East,  228. 

(x)  In  Colonial  Ins.  C!o.  v.  Aahby 
(1839),  3  Peters,  S.  G.  R.  331. 

(y)  Baily,  General  Average,  19 — 
23. 

{t)  Ibid.2\.  The  conduding words 
of  this  sentence  are  nndonbtedly  open 
to  oritioism.  The  case  of  Balli  v. 
Troop  ((1894),  167  U.  S.   386)— a 


very  learned  and  exhaustive  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — lays  down  that  it  is  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  and  to  him 
alone  (except  in  case  of  his  death, 
disability,  or  absence),  that  the  i>ower 
and  duty  of  determining  all  such 
questions  appertains,  on  the  ground, 
apparently,  that  it  is  he  alone  who  is 
invested  by  the  owners  of  the  diffe- 
rent interests  with  implied  authority 
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Beot.  916.  915.  It  remains  to  notice  another  principle,  of  great  im- 
Tho  BBcrifioes  portanoe  in  detennitiing  whether  a  loss  be  or  be  not  such  as 
must  bo  of  an  to  give  a  claim  to  general  average  contributioD,  viz.,  that  no 
n^MTdiiuiy  ^^^j^  claim  can  be  sustained  unless  the  sacrifices  and  expendi- 
tures out  of  which  it  arises  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature ; 
in  other  words,  unless  they  were  something  over  and  beyond 
those  ordinary  duties  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  navigation 
to  whicji  the  shipowner  ie  bound  by  the  nature  of  the  contract 
between  himself  and  the  freighter,  and  for  which  he  is  to  be 
remunerated  by  the  freight.  By  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment the  shipowner  is  hound  to  do  all  that  ie  requisite,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,  for  the  safe  transport  of  Ihe 
goods  to  their  port  of  delivery  {a).  All  expenses,  therefore, 
incurred,  and  all  ordinary  manoeuvres  rendered  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  transporting  the  goods,  or  keeping  the 
ship  in  a  fit  state  so  to  transport  them,  are  a  direct  consequence 
of  his  contract  with  the  freighters,  and,  being  merely  within 
the  strict  scope  of  his  ordinary  duty  ae  shipowner,  cannot 
entitle  him  to  any  recompense  but  that  which  was  his  con- 
sideration for  undertaking  such  duty,  viz.,  the  freight  (i). 
■miatiiCTtr*-  916,  For  instance,  a  large  clipper  ship  with  an  auxiliary 
screw,  while  crossing  the  ocean  with  a  cargo  on  board,  was  so 
injured  by  collision  with  an  iceberg  as  to  lose  all  power  of 
sailing.  The  master  made  Rio  by  means  of  her  auxiliary 
screw.  Finding  when  there  that  complete  repairs  would  cost 
several  thousands  of  pounds  more  than  in  England,  and  would 
entail  the  unshipping  of  the  cargo  and  considerable  delay,  he 
had  sufficient  repairs  done  to  her  in  three  days,  without 
taking  out  the  cargo,  as  would  carry  her  home.  He  then 
sailed  and  arrived  in  England  by  means  of  her  auxiliary 

to  aot  on  their  behalf.    Itiastatedto  (i)  "Enoflet,"  MjaBoulBy-Paty, 

I"  doubtfol  wbeau»>  evea  s  pflot  in  „  ^^t^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  oMopria™ 

oinjuid  DM  BOoh  aathoritr :  maoh  ,         ,,  , ,. 

^   therefore,   «  ore».      Bee  aleo  da=«  1  obhgati<m  de  transporter  la 

unsnttaMilli*.  Old  Colony  Steam-  o»^:»i»<>n-"  Comment,  on BmMigon, 

it  Co.  (1884),  137  Ma«B.  471.  ™1-  ^-  P-  'l**-    See  slio  2  PhMps, 

a)  3  Kent,  Com,  208  rt  $tq.  Ini.  s.  1281. 
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screw,  having  purchased  coals  at  Bio  and  again  at  Fayal  at    Sect.  016. 
an  extra  cost  to  the  owner  of  1,472/.     The  Court  held  that 
the  master  had   done   no    more    than  it  was  his  duty  to 
do,   and  that  no  part  of  the   expense  for  coals  could  be 
allowed  to  be  general  average  (c). 

Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  course  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
said :  "  The  shipowners  by  their  contract  with  the  freighters 
are  bound  to  give  the  services  of  their  crew  and  their  ship, 
and  to  make  all  disbursements  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  vessel  as  this,  which  is  equipped  with  an 
auxiliary  screw,  their  contract  includes  the  use  of  that  screw, 
and  consequently  the  disbursements  necessary  for  fuel  for  the 
steam  engine.  Now  the  disaster  which  occurred  in  this  case 
no  doubt  caused  the  engine  to  be  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  ihan  would  generally  occur  on  such  a  voyage,  and  so 
caused  the  disbursement  for  coals  to  be  extraordinarily  heavy; 
but  it  did  not  render  it  an  extraordinary  disbursement.  The 
case  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  sailing  vessel  in  which, 
owing  to  disasters,  the  voyage  is  unusually  protracted,  and 
consequently  the  owner's  disbursements  for  provisions  and 
for  the  wages  of  his  crew,  if  they  are  paid  by  the  month,  are 
extraordinarily  heavy.  It  is  not  similar  to  that  of  the  master 
hiring  extra  hands  to  pump  when  his  crew  are  unable  to  keep 
the  vessel  afloat,  or  any  other  expenditure  which  is  not  only 
extraordinary  in  its  amount,  but  is  incurred  to  procure  some 
service  extraordinary  in  its  nature  "  (^. 

Where,  therefore,  a  vessel  met  with  heavy  weather  which 
continued  for  many  days,  and  the  vessel  in  consequence 
strained  and  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  supply  of  coals  for  the 
donkey  engine,  which  would  have  suJSced  for  an  ordinary 
voyage,  was  exhausted  at  the  pumps,  so  that  spare  spars  and 
part  of  the  cargo  were  afterwards  necessarily  consumed  in 
making  steam  for  the  pumps,  and  in  saving  the  ship  and 


(e)  Wilson   V.    Bank  of   Victoria      Bank  of  Australaaia  (1872),  L.  B.  7 
(1867),  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  203.    Aooord.      Ex.  89. 
in   reapeot   of    ooala,    Harrison   i^.  {d)  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  212. 
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[part  m. 


Seot.  016. 


Saorifioeof 
boat  in  order 
to  sare  ship 
and  cargo 
from  immi- 
nent capture. 


Where  loss 
caused  by 
fault  of  the 
claimant. 


cargo ;    this  loss  was  held    to    be    chargeable  as  general 

average  (e). 

917.  It  is  often  very  difficult  in  practice  to  draw  the  line 
accurately  between  what  shall  be  considered  ordinaiy  and 
what  extraordinaiy  expenses  and  sacrifices.  Further  instances 
of  the  application  of  this  principle,  and  of  the  difficulty  in 
applying  it,  will  be  found  later  on  in  this  chapter ;  meanwhile 
it  will  suffice  to  cite  the  following  as  a  good  instance  of  that 
extraordinary  kind  of  sacrifice  which  would  everywhere  be 
acknowledged  to  give  a  claim  to  general  average  contribution. 

The  captain  of  a  French  ship,  who  had  been  chased  all  day 
by  an  enemy,  who  was  rapidly  gaining  on  him,  at  nightfall 
deliberately  launched  his  long  boat,  fitted  her  with  a  mast  and 
sail,  fixed  a  lantern  in  her  mast  head,  and  set  her  adrift ;  at 
the  same  time  he  hauled  down  the  ship's  lights  and  altered 
her  course.  The  long  boat,  followed  by  the  enemy,  drifted 
away  before  the  wind  and  was  lost;  the  ship,  by  means  of  this 
manoeuvre,  escaped.  The  loss  of  the  boat  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  held  to  be  a  general  average  loss,  having 
been  an  extraordinary  sacrifice,  intentionally  made  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  ship  and  cargo  (/). 

018.  Another  condition  to  the  light  to  claim  contribution 
has  recently  been  established  by  high  judicial  authority,  viz., 
that  where  the  peril  giving  rise  to  the  claim  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  ihe  fault  of  the  claimant  or  his  servants,  he  cannot 
be  permitted  to  recover  from  those  whose  property,  though 
saved  by  his  sacrifice,  was  yet  imperilled  by  his  wrongful  act. 
Thus,  in  Schloss  v.  Heriot  (^),  to  a  shipowner's  claim  for 
contribution,  a  plea  that  the  loss  was  caused  by  the  vessel's 
unseaworthiness  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  was 
held  good  by  Erie,  C.  J.,  and  Willes  and  Keating,  JJ.    And 


(«)  Robinson  t*.  Price  (1876),  2 
Q.  B.  D.  91 ;  and  in  C!ourtof  Appeal 
at  p.  295 ;  Hairison  r.  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralasia, ubi  supra, 

(/)    1    Emerigon,  c.   zii.  s.  41, 


p.  606. 

is)  (1863),  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  59.  To 
the  same  effect  is  CSheraw  &  Salis- 
bury Railroad  Co.  v.  Broadnax  ( 1885) , 
109  Penn.  St.  432. 
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this  decision  was  recently  quoted  with  approval  by  the  Privy  Sect.  018. 
Council  (h)  in  the  discussion  of  a  claim  for  jettison  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stranding  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the 
master.  But  it  appears  that  this  doctrine  would  bar  only  the 
claim  of  the  wrongdoer,  and  not  that  of  other  innocent 
sufferers  (i) ;  also,  that  if  the  contract  of  carriage  exempts  the 
shipowner  from  liability  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants, 
his  claim  for  contribution  remains  imaffected  by  such  negli- 
gence (k). 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  before  a  party  in-  Reoapitula- 
terested  in  a  sea- venture  can  establish  his  claim  to  a  general 
average  contribution,  he  must  show  that  the  loss  he  has  sus- 
tained has  arisen,  not  from  any  accident,  but  from  some— 
(1.)  Intentional  sacrifice,  or  volimtary  expenditure ;  (2.)  Pur- 
posely resorted  to  for  the  general  safety;  (3.)  Under  the 
pressure  of  real  and  imminent  danger.  It  must  also  appear, 
(4.)  That  the  sacrifice  or  the  expenditure  was  judiciously  in- 
curred ;  (5.)  That  it  is  not  included  in  those  ordinary  duties 
or  expenses  which  are  incidental  to  the  navigation  of  the 
ship,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  freight ;  (6.)  That  it  was 
not  due  to  any  wrongful  act,  for  which  the  claimant  is 
responsible  (/). 


(A)  Strang  v.  SooU  (1889),  14 
App.  .Gas.  601.  In  America,  of. 
Horlbat «.  Tnmore  (1897),  81 F.  208. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  shipowner, 
being  in  fault,  cannot  maintain 
an  action  for  contribution  against  a 
oargfo-owner  does  not  relieTe  him 
from  liability  to  oontribate  towards 
the  cargo-owner*B  loss.  The  Strath- 
don  (1899),  94  F.  206. 

(i)  Strang  v.  Scott  (1889),  14 
App.  Gas.  601.  And  cf.  Pacific 
Man  S.S.  Co.  V.  N.  Y.  Min.  Co. 
(1896),  74  F.  664,  a  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
United  States. 

(k)  The  Carron  Park  (1890),  15 
P.  B.  203 ;  disoossed  and  approTcd 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Milbum 


V.  Jamaica  Fruit,  &o.  Co.,  [1900]  2 
Q.  B.  640  ;  Williams,  L.  J.,  howeyer, 
dissented.  The  law  on  this  point  is 
different  in  foreign  countries.  Cf . 
The  Maiy  Thomas,  [1894]  P.  108 
(Dutch) ;  Hick  v,  London  Ass.  Co. 
(1895),  1  Com.  Cas.  244  (French). 

(/)  The  English  law  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  general  average  differs  materi- 
ally from  that  of  foreign  countries. 
The  main  distinction  is  that  whereas 
in  England  there  can  be  no  claim  for 
contribution  except  where  the  actual 
physical  safety  of  a  particular  inte- 
rest has  been  in  peril,  it  is  sufficient 
on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States  if  extraordinary  expense  has 
been  incurred  with  the  object  of  oom- 
pleting  the  intended  adyenture.  With 
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Sect.  919. 


Divisioii  of 
general  mve- 
k 


Jettiflon  of 
deok-oar^. 
No  contnba- 
tion  onlees 
oanpo  so  car- 
ried in  aooord- 
anoe  with 
oiutom  of 
trade,  or  tin- 
leas  the  ship- 
owner and  the 
owners  of  the 
rest  of  the 
cargo  hare 
agrad  that 


919.  Having  ascertained  the  principles  on  which  all  claims 
to  general  average  contribution  are  founded,  the  next  step  is 
to  enumerate  the  different  cases  in  which  these  claims  may  be 
made  good ;  in  other  words,  to  specify  the  principal  instances 
of  general  average  loss. 

All  general  average  losses  may  be  said  to  arise  :  1.  From 
SACRIFICES  of  part  of  the  cargo,  or  of  part  of  the  ship,  for  the 
common  safety;  2.  From  expbnditurbs  incurred  with  the 
same  object.  We  will  begin  with  considering  those  losses 
which  arise  out  of  sacrifices  of  part  of  the  cargo,  and  take 
first  the  case  of  jettison,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most 
perfect  instance  of  a  general  average  loss.  Jettison  is  defined 
in  the  Rhodian  law  to  hejactus  mercium /actus  levandce  navia 
gi'atid  (f/i),  a  heaving  overboard  of  the  goods  in  order  to 
lighten  the  ship.  It  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  general 
average  loss,  and  when  made  intentionally,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  other  interests  from  imminent  danger,  is  generally 
admitted  as  giving  a  daim  to  contribution. 

920.  An  important  exception  to  the  rule  of  contribution 
after  jettison  is  in  the  case  of  the  jettison  of  goods  carried 
on  deck.  This  is  on  the  ground  that  they  are  hindrances  to 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  *^  their  jettison  is  there- 
f  oi*e  regarded,  in  a  question  with  the  other  shippers  of  cargo, 
as  a  justifiable  riddance  of  incumbrances  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  there,  and  not  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  common 
safety  "  (n).  The  exception,  however,  does  not  apply  in  cases 
where,  according  to  the  common  usage  and  course  of  trade  on 


the  object  of  seoaiing  uniformity  in 
all  oountries,  congresses  have  been 
held,  the  history  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Lowndes  on  General  Aver- 
age, App.  TJ.  (4th  ed.).  The  result 
was  the  adoption  in  1877  of  a  set 
of  rules  now  known  as  the  York- 
Antwerp  Rules.  These  rules  were 
in  many  ways  altered  and  added  to 
in  1890,  and  in  their  modified  form 
are  now  known  as  the  York- Antwerp 
Bules,  1890.    These  rules,  which  are 


set  out  in  Appendix  D.,  are  of  great 
importance,  as  they  are  Tery  usually 
incorporated  into  English  policies  of 
insurance.  This  chapter  is,  how- 
ever, mainly  concerned  with  the 
English  law  on  the  subject,  apart 
from  any  agreement  that  any  parti- 
cular set  of  rules  shall  be  taken  to 
apply. 

(m)  Dig.  lib.  ziy.  tit.  2,  f .  1. 

in)  Strang  v.  Scott  (1889),  U 
App.  CSas.  at  p.  609. 
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the  voyage  for  which  they  are  shipped,  such  cargoes  are  per-    Sect.  030. 


mitted  (o),  nor  does  it  apply  where  the  parties  from  whom  there  shall  be 

..<ti*        •  iji  i«       1*11  ii  •■      contributioii 

contribution  is  sought  have  agreed  impliedly  or  otherwise  to  in  suoh 
contribute  in  the  ordinary  way  (p). 

The  above  propositions  appear  to  be  deducible  from  various 
decisions,  some  of  which  seem  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  each  other. 

Thus,  in  Johnson  v.  Chapman  (g),  the  defendant  chartered 
the  plaintiff's  vessel  to  load  a  full  and  complete  cargo  of 
deals,  including  a  deck  load,  for  a  voyage  from  Quebec  to 
London.  There  was  no  custom  authorising  the  carriage  of 
deck  cargo  in  such  a  voyage.  The  deck  cargo  was  properly 
jettisoned  during  the  voyage,  and  the  defendant  claimed 
contribution.  The  Court  of  Common  Fleas  decided  in  favour 
of  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the  charter-party  con- 
templated a  deck  cargo.  "  Then,  immediately  you  find  that 
the  deck  cargo  is  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties, 
you  must  deal  with  it  as  if  shipping  a  deck  cargo  was  lawful. 
When  you  have  established  that  it  is  a  deck  cargo  lawfully 
there  by  the  contract  of  the  parties,  it  becomes  subject  to  the 
rule  of  general  average  "  (r). 

021.  This  decision,  however,  including  the  passage  above 


(0)  Gtmld  V,  Oliyer  (1837),  4  Bing. 
N.  0.  135 ;  6  Soott,  447 ;  S.  C,  (on 
claim  by  shippers  against  shipowners 
for  the  f aU  Talae  of  the  timber  jetti- 
soned), 2  M.  &  Gr.  208 ;  2  Scott, 
K.  R.  241 ;  and  of.  Royal  Exchange 
Go.  V,  Dixon  (1886),  12  App.  Gas. 
11. 

(p)  According  to  York- Antwerp 
Roles,  1890,  howcTer,  the  exception 
appears  to  apply  to  aU  cases : — **  No 
jettison  of  deck  cargo  shaU  be  made 
gfood  as  general  average.  Eyery 
structure  not  built  in  with  the  frame 
of  the  vessel  shaU  be  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  the  deck  of  the  yessel." 

(q)  (1865),  19  C.  B.  N.  8.  663  : 
35  L.  J.  0.  P.  23. 


(r)  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  p.  583 ;  36 
L.  J.  C.  P.  at  p.  28.  The  mere 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  shipper 
that  his  carg^  is  being  or  will  be 
carried  on  deck,  in  the  absence  of  an 
established  custom  or  positive  con- 
tract to  that  e£Pect,  wiU  not  justify 
the  shipowner  in  so  stowing  and 
carrying  it.  In  the  event  of  a  jetti- 
son of  any  cargo  so  carried,  however 
proper  in  itself  the  jettison  may  have 
been,  the  shipowner  wiU  be  liable 

for  the  full  amount  of  the  loss.    In 

such  a  case  there  is  no  question  of 

general  average  contribution.  Royal 

Exchange  Co.  v,  Dixon  (1886),  12 

App.  Gas.  11. 
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Sect.  921.  quoted,  was  explained  in  a  later  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
as  only  applying  to  cases  where,  the  cargo-owner  and  the 
shipowner  being  the  only  parties  concerned  in,  and  benefited 
by,  the  jettison  (such  as  the  case  where  the  shipper  is  also  the 
charterer),  an  agreement  can  be  implied  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  that  in  the  eyent  of  jettison  the  ship  shall  con- 
tribute. In  Wright  r.  Marwood  («)  the  ship  was  a  general 
ship  belonging  to  the  defendants,  who  agreed  to  let  to  the 
plaintiffs  the  upper  deck  for  the  carriage  of  a  cargo  of  cattle 
from  New  York  to  England.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Coleridge, 
C.  J.,  and  Bramwell  and  Baggallay,  L.  JJ.,  that  the  shipper 
was  not  entitled  to  recover  a  general  average  contribution 
from  the  defendants  for  the  jettison  of  the  cattle.  The 
Court  laid  stress  on  the  fact  of  the  ship  being  a  general  ship, 
and  on  the  freight  being,  no  doubt,  lower  than  if  the  animals 
had  been  carried  below.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
held  it  impossible  to  imply  any  agreement  to  pay  contribu- 
tion merely  from  the  fact  that  the  shipper  and  owner  had 
agreed  for  cargo  to  be  shipped  on  deck,  and  that  apart  from 
such  an  agreement  there  was  no  foimdation  for  the  shipper's 
claim. 

The  same  point  was  referred  to  by  Lord  Watson  in 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Strang  v. 
Scott  {t).  His  lordship  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
exception  (t.e.,  the  non-liability  for  contribution  in  case  of 
deck  cargoes)  did  not  apply  either  (1)  in  those  cases  where, 
according  to  the  established  custom  of  navigation  such 
cargoes  are  permitted,  or  (2)  in  any  case  where  the  other 
owners  of  cargo  have  consented  that  the  goods  jettisoned 
should  be  canied  on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  It  is  submitted, 
nevertheless,  that  not  only  must  the  other  owners  of  cargo 
have  consented  to  duch  carriage,  but  they  must  also  have 
consented  imder  such  circumstances  as  to  justify  the  inference 
that  they  intended  to  take  upon  themselves  the  liability  to 
contribute  in  case  of  jettison.    The  passage  in  Lord  Watson's 

.  (*)  (1881),  7  Q.  B.  D.  12.  {t)  (1889),  U  App.  OaB.  at  p.  609. 
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judgment  to  whioli  reference  has  been  made  is  an  obiter  dictum,    Sect.  031. 
which  he  might  or  might  not  have  acceded  to  in  its  present 
form,  had  the  facts  of  the  case  been  the  same  as  thej  were  in 
Wright  V.  Marwood. 

922.   The  rules    properly  deducible    from  the  decisions  Rules  as  to 

contribution 

already  referred  to  appear  to  be  as  follows :  Firstly,  that  where  deck- 
where  a  deck  cargo  is  properly  carried  in  accordance  with  a  ^^ttironed. 
custom  to  that  effect,  a  jettison  will  give  the  shipper  a  right 
of  contribution  not  only  from  the  shipowner,  but  also  from 
the  owners  of  cargo  shipped  below.  Secondly,  that  where  a 
cargo  is  so  carried  not  in  accordance  with  any  custom,  but 
merely  by  agreement  between  the  shipper  and  shipowner, 
there  is  no  such  right  of  contribution  as  against  other  shippers 
unless  they  have  agreed  to  be  liable  to  contribute.  "  What- 
ever may  be  the  agreement  between  the  shipowner  and  the 
owner  of  the  deck  load,  the  other  cargo  owners  are  no  parties 
to  it,  nor  bound  to  inquire  into  it,  or  notice  it,  as  they  are 
bound  to  take  notice  of  a  custom"  (u).  Whether  or  not,  in 
such  a  case,  there  is  a  right  of  contribution  from  the  ship- 
owner will  depend  on  the  proper  construction  of  the  contract 
imder  which  the  goods  carried  on  deck  and  jettisoned  were  so 
carried.  Thirdly,  in  the  case  of  a  chartered  ship  where  the 
shipper  and  the  charterer  are  the  same,  the  right  of  contribu- 
tion for  deck  cargo  against  the  ship  nd  doubt  exists  unless  it 
be  clearly  negatived  by  the  contract  (x), 

023.  An  interesting  point  in  this  context  arose  in  Burton  Effect  of  oer- 

,  ,  tain  Btipola* 

f7.  English  (y).   This  was  an  action  by  the  shippers  of  a  cargo  tiona  in 

of  iron  and  wood  from  the  Baltic  to  London,  to  recover  from  or  bill  of  lai 

the  shipowners  a  general  average  contribution  for  the  jettison  ^^^»^ne. 


(m)  Wright  V.  Marwood  (1881), 
7  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  68. 

(x)  For  the  American  law,  see 
Wood  i;.  Phoanix  Co.  (1881),  8  F. 
27  ;  The  Mary  and  Eva  (1881),  6  F. 
628.  The  rule  of  the  Association  of 
Average  Adjusters  in  this  ooontry  is 
to  allow  contributiou  for  the  jettison 


of  a  deck  load  carried  according  to 
the  usage  of  trade,  and  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  contracts  of  affreight- 
ment. There  is  an  exception  to  this 
role  as  to  cargoes  of  cotton,  taUow, 
acids,  and  some  other  goods.  See 
Appendix  E. 
(y)  (1883),  12  Q.  B.  D.  218. 
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Sect.  008.  of  the  timber  which,  in  viitne  of  a  cnstom  in  the  trade,  had 
nl  lUbOitj.  been  canied  on  deck.  The  defence  was  that  nnder  a  clause 
eUuMnsfor  ^^  ^®  charter-party  ** the  steamer  shaU  be  provided  with  a 
P™*^  deck  load  if  required  at  full  freight,  but  at  merchant's  risk ; " 

trilmtion'r'       the  shipowner  was  not  liable.     The  Court  of  Appeal  held, 
upon  the  construction  of  the  document,  that  the  words  *'  at 
merchant's  risk,"  having  been  introduced  in  favour  of  the 
shipowners,  only  limited  their  liability  as  carriers,  and  were 
not  strong  enough  to  absolve  them  from  the  claim  for  a 
general  average  contribution.     Very  similar  points  had  pre- 
viously been  decided  by  Blackburn  and  Lush,  JJ.,  in  Schmidt 
r.  Koyal  Mail  SS.  Co.  (z),  and  by  Lush,  J.,  in  Crooks  r. 
Allan  (a).     In  the  former  of  these  cases  it  was  held  that  an 
exception  in  a  bill  of  lading  of  fire  on  board,  and  its  conse- 
quences, only  relieved  the  shipowners  from  their  obligation  to 
deliver  under  the  circumstances  to  which  the  exception  related, 
and  did  not  affect  their  liability  to  make  a  general  average 
contribution.     The  latter  case  was  to  the  same  effect. 
No  oootriba-        Another  exception  to  the  right  to  contribution  in  case  of 
jettiMmdneto  jettison  is  where  the  owner  of  the  goods  jettisoned  has  him- 
^^^JjJ^J^^J^  self  been  to  blame  for  the  danger  necessitating  the  sacrifice, 
S^JSS^        as,  for  example,  by  shipping  dangerous  goods.     In  such  a 
case  the  shipper  must  himself  bear  the  loss,  and  cannot  take 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong  so  as  to  throw  any  part  thereof 
on  the  shoulders  of  innocent  parties.     This  is  in  accordance 
with  a  general  principle  which  has  already  been  noticed  (b), 
ConiribatioiL        The  fact  that  there  is  no  bill  of  lading  for  goods  jettisoned 
whidU^re  is  ^oes  not,  by  English  law,  make  any  difference  to  the  right  to 
2^;^         contribution  (c). 

Enlee  as  to  924.  Where,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  in  order  to  save  a 

whCTe  iMffTof  ^^P  ^^^  foundering,  to  float  her  after  stranding,  or  to 

(z)  (1876),  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  646.  cited. 

(a)  (1879),  5  Q.  B.  D.  38.  {e)  Amoold  (2nd  ed.  p.  904)  stated 

{b)  Antfy  B.  918.     Gf.  Schlofls  v,  the  oontrary,  but  onlj  cited  foreign 

Heriot  (1863),  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  59;  codes  in  support  of  his  statement. 

Pirie  r.  Middle  Dock  Co.  (1881),  4  The  practioe  here  is  as  stated  in  the 

Asp.  M.  L.  O.  888,  and  cases  there  text. 
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enable  her  to  make  a  port  of  distress,  part  of  the  cargo  is  put    Sect.  024. 
into  boats  and  lighters,  and  lost  before  reaching  the  shore,  goods  is 
such  loss  gives  a  claim  to  general  average  contribution  {d) ;  u^tsa!^ 
for  it  is  regarded  as  though  it  were  a  jettison  {proinde  si 
jactura  facta  esset  (e),  being  an  intentional  exposure  of  the 
goods  to  imminent  and  extraordinary  risk,  with  a  view  to  the 
ship's  safety  (/). 

If,  however,  the  goods  be  thus  hazarded  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  voyage,  and  not  in  order  to  rescue  the  ship  from 
any  extraordinary  or  impending  danger,  as  where,  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  navigation,  they  are  necessarily  sent  on  in 
boats  or  lighters  from  the  ship  to  the  port  of  destination, 
their  loss  gives  no  claim  to  contribution  {g). 

If,  in  the  case  first  supposed,  the  boat  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  the  goods,  itself  belong  to  the  ship,  it 
must,  as  well  as  the  goods,  be  contributed  for,  if  lost  (A). 

If,  however,  in  the  same  case,  the  ship  and  rest  of  the  cargo  Qaestions  aa 
be  lost,  no  contribution  is  made  in  respect  thereof  by  the  tion in caseof 
goods  thus  exposed  for  the  general  welfare,  even  though  they  S^^J^'" 
themselves  arrive  safe  {%) ;  for  as  the  ship  was  not  intention- 
ally sacrificed  to  rescue  the  goods  from  peril,  they  cannot  be 
liable  to  contribute  to  such  loss  {k).    If  the  goods  so  exposed 


(^)  1  Emerigon,  c.  zii.  s.  41, 
p.  599 ;  4  Beneoke,  System  dee  Asse- 
cnranz,  56,  57  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping, 
6th  ed.  p.  346 ;  13th  ed.  p.  630,  cited 
by  Gresswell,  J.,  in  Hallett  v.Wigiam 
(1845),  9  G.  B.  580,  608,  and  by 
Mathew,  J.,  in  M'GaU  v,  Honlder, 
Bros.  (1897),  2  Com.  Gas.  129,  132. 
And  see,  too,  Boyal  MaU  Go.  v. 
Engliah  Bank  of  Rio  (1887),  19 
Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  372,  per  Wills,  J. ; 
Baily,  60 ;  Lowndes,  s.  15.  Cf., 
however,  the  American  case  of 
L'Amerique  (1888),  35  F.  835,  where, 
nnder  special  oircomstanoee,  no  con- 
tribution was  aUowed  except  for  the 
expenses  of  unloading. 

(e)  Dig.  Hb.  xiv.  tit.  2,  f .  4. 

(/)  Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  178. 

VOL.  II. 


(^)  2  Valin,  tit.  dee  Avaries,  459  ; 
Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  178 ;  Phil- 
lips, s.  1288. 

(A)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  41, 
p.  599. 

(t)  Gode  de  Gommeroe,  art.  427 ; 
Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  212,  213. 
The  United  States  Gircuit  Gourt  of 
Appeals  seems  to  have  decided  the 
contrary  in  Beliance  Mar.  Ins.  Go. 
V,  N.  Y.  k  G.  Mail  S.S.  Go.  (1896), 
77  F.  317.  This  decision,  even  if 
coirect  according  to  American  law, 
is  certainly  inconsistent  with  that  of 
this  country. 

{k)  Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  906)  here 
added,  ''neither,  in  case  the  ship  is 
lost,  but  the  cargo  or  a  portion  of  it 
saved,  can  the  portion  so  saved  be 

3x 
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Sect.  0S4.  are  properly  jettisoned  in  their  transit  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore,  their  owners  can  claim  contribution  irom.  the  owners  of 
the  other  goods  similarly  exposed,  as  well  as  bom  the  ship 
and  cargo  remaining  on  hoard  (/). 

If,  however,  the  damage  to  the  goods  so  exposed  be  fortui- 
tous, the  position  seems  to  be  that  there  should  be  contribu- 
tion for  the  loss  from  the  interests  for  whose  safety  the 
exposure  took  place,  but  not  from  other  goods  similarly 
exposed. 
Goods  given         925.  If  goods  be  voluntarily  and  without  fraud  given  up  to 
Sn^powtionto  pirates,  &o.  by  way  of  composition,  the  loss  thence  arising  is 
pirates,  &o.      ^  general  average  loss ;  for  the  goods  in  such  .  case  are  as 
much  sacrificed  for  the  general  safety  as  though  they  were 
jettisoned  (m).     If  forcibly  taken  by  pirates  or  plunderers,  it 
is,  of  course,  otherwise,  there  being  in  such  case  no  voluntary 
submission  to  loss  (n). 
Damage  done       On  the  ground  that  the  accessory  follows  its  principal,  all 
^  '      damage  necessarily  caused  to  other  goods,  or  to  the  ship,  by 

the  jettison,  itself  gives  a  claim  to  general  contribution  (o). 
Thus,  if  holes  are  cut  in  the  ship  in  order  to  get  goods  or 
stores  out  for  the  sake  of  lightening  her  {p) ;  or  if  goods,  after 
being  brought  up  on  deck,  in  order  that  other  less  valuable 
goods  stowed  beneath  them,  may  be  jettisoned,  are  themselves 
washed  overboard  or  damaged  by  the  sea,  the  loss  is,  in  both 
cases,  a  general  average  loss  (q).  So,  where  water  is  thrown 
down  a  ship's  hatches  to  extinguish  an  accidental  fire,  and 
other  goods  are  damaged  thereby  (r). 

liable  to  contribute  for  the  goods  4  T.  R.  783. 

transhipped/*  citing  Benecke,  Pr.  of  (o)  See,  as  to  the  practice  in  this 

Indem.   213.    This  view,  howeyer,  oonntry,  Lowndes,  67.    Aatoforeign 

is  not  concorred  in  by  the  present  oonntries,   see  ComparatiTe    Table, 

editors.  and  passag^es  in  Lowndes*  text  there 

(/)  2  Phillips,  Ins/s.  1289.  referred  to.      Gf.  also  2  Phillips,  s. 

(m)    Hicks  v.    Palington    (1690),  1286. 
Moore,  297.    From  Lowndes'  Com-  {p)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  177, 

parative  Table,  p.  zzxiii.  it  appears  178  ;     Stevens    on    Average,     12  ; 

that  the  Belgian  Code  is  alone  in  Lowndes,  ttbi  supra, 
treating  such  a  loss  as  particular  {g)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Lidem.  213. 

average.  (r)  Whitecross  Wire  Co.  v,  Savill, 

(n)  Nesbitt  r.  Lushington  (1792),  C.  A.  (1882),  8  Q.  B.  D.  653;  P&pa- 
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On  the  same  piinciple  the  freight,  which  but  for  the  jet-    Sect.  025. 
tison    the    shipowner  would   have  received  for  the  goods  Freight  of 
jettisoned,  must  be  made  good  to  him  by  a  general  average  ^Sl,^ 
contribution  («).       ' 

Goods  jettisoned  still  belong  to  their  former  owners,  and,  Property  in 
if  recovered  from  the  sea,  may  be  reclaimed  by  them  on  pay-  wnedV^ 
ing  the  expenses  of  salvage.    lies  jacta  domini  manet  nee  Jit 
adprehendentiSy  quia  pro  derelicto  non  habetur  (t). 


026.  In  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  when  the  master,  being  General  aye- 
in  a  foreign  port,  has  no  other  means  whatsoever  of  raising  SSb  of  part" 
money,  he  may  sell  part  of  the  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  ^^  cargo, 
procuring  funds. 

This  right  is  recognized  and  sanctioned  alike  by  the  earliest  When 
and  most  recent  codes  of  maritime  law  (w),  and  by  the  juris- 
prudence of  our  own  country  {x). 

In  such  cases,  according  to  the  expression  of  Lord  Stowell,  Nature  of  the 
"  a  portion  of  the  cargo  is  abraded  for  the  common  benefit " ;  ^^^^^^c^^^^* 
and  the  transaction  is  considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
compulsive  loan  from  the  owner  of  the  goods  so  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned  (y). 

If  the  goods  are  sold  by  the  shipowner  merely  to  defray  the  The  loss 
expenses  of  those  necessary  repairs  of  the  ship  which  he  him-  J^^^e^ 
self  is  in  duty  bound  to  provide  by  the  very  conti'act  of  ^^n^bn^ 
affreightment,  then,  upon  the  principles  already  developed,  *jo^  where 

the  sale  is 

the  loss  incurred  by  these  sales  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  effected  to 

supply  the 


yanni  v.  Grampian  S.S.  Co.  Ld.  ( 1 896}, 
1  Com.  Cas.  448.  The  g^eral  ques- 
tion of  contribution  for  damage  done 
in  quenching  fire  is  noticed  infra^ 
8.  936.  The  York-Antwerp  Rules, 
1 890,  agree  on  this  point  with  our  law. 

(«)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  178; 
Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1287. 

(t)  Dig.  lib.  xiy.  tit.  2,  f.  8;  1 
Emerigon,  c.  zii.  s.  40,  p.  696. 

(u)  See  the  Judgments  of  Oleron, 
art.  22, 1  Fardessus,  Lois  Maritimes, 
839  ;  Laws  of  Wisbuy,  art.  39,  dted 


as  44,  in  1  Pardessus,  480 ;  the  Con- 
solato  del  Mare,  o.  105  of  the  Italian 
translation ;  c.  62  in  the  original 
Catalan ;  see  2  Pardessus,  Lois  Mari- 
times, 1 10 ;  see  also  the  Co.  de  Com. 
art.  234  ;  2  Nolte's  fieneoke,  605. 

(x)  See  the  famous  case  of  The 
Gratitudine  (1801),  3  C.  Bob.  240 ; 
Maolachlau,  Shipping,  159  et  $eq, 

(y)  See  the  judgment  of  Lord  EUen- 
borough  in  PoweU  v.  Gudgeon  (1816), 
5  M.  &  S.  431. 


3x2 


::»^ 


7F   ^4Jr'a,vr, 


»■  r 


•  ■i« 


iir^as  ZL  ni}=nx  3iinii*v.  acid 


>v  ^  :Ii~''  jumL  >.  _z.>'Lzr^L  ':  ir  mrLS  xakc^  "iirir   t.-ihrr  ^.riiiist 


!^-T:r  L  i 'Tr^'T'jr.  tiiiii  sho^  tii?  Lfiisinis  ct  tii»*  C«mrt  of 
Archil  iH'i  H:cLse  :f  LlfL?  zi  Arwroi  r.  SeZar  •'  an»i 
STocisen  r.  WiZj.i.'e  f  Trii*-ii  ire  <iealr  wiizi  ax  laigth 
Liter  .  tb*  t?isC  2i:zsi:  ce  rbic  ^sta'ciiacifcd  hj  thoee  eases ;  Tii^ 
was  tie  !•:«  wi£-:ii  was  *rze  t3  tie  fcroed  sale,  tKoagh  not 
itself  a  g'si^ml  ay^rage  9U!riai!e  ceesuae  incozred  at  a  time 
wiien  the  interests  were  in  pJiTSi!al  safetj  .  nefertfaelesB  occa- 
sioned hj  a  preTi*3U3  geossnl  aTerage  ausifice?  A  ligid 
application  of  the  pdndples  laid  down  in  Siendsen  r.  Wallaee 


IX.  PowcH  #.  GndgcoB     1516  .  5      loved  alnart  igtliaiiM  hy  Oe  Laws 
M.   ik  S.  431 ;  5.  P.  in  Suqvj  r.       of  Wisbaj,  art.  39  int.  i4of  1  Finr- 


HolMm  19tsr„  4  Bm^.  131 ;  accord.      dan%  Las  MiitiiB,  4S0u 
Hallett  r.  Wignm  'IMS},  9  C.  B.      dw  CoMoIaio  dd  Mne,  e.  105,  €< 


686;  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  281  ;  Doboon  r.       tlw  Italia  *^^»^i^*i^    fis,  o#  Fter- 
Waaon  (1813,,  3  Gamp.  479.  deesv^  toL  ii.  p.  110.     If  tbe  price 


(a)  2iid  ed.  p.  909.  of  goodaat  theport  erf  aalebebi^icr 

than  at  Aa  port  of  deaftiiiatioB,  the 


(6,  Hallett  r.  Wignm   (1845),  9  focmer  is  the  sum  at  iriiich  thej^ 

C.  B,  586  ;  Sterens  on  Arerage,  15;  moat  be  paid  for.     Bichazdaon  v. 

Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  261—275  ;  Konzae  (1819;,  3  B.  ft  AU.  237. 

and  cf.  the  22nd  article  of  the  Jndg-  (<r)  5  Q.  B.  D.  286. 

nuitttn  (ft  Oleron  ;  Paideflaaa,  rol.  i.  {d )  13  Q.  B.  D.  69  ;  10  App.  Gaa. 

p.  ZZ9f  which  in  this  reapect  ia  fol-  404. 
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might  necessitate  the  oonolusion  that  the  loss  occasioned  by  Sect.  027. 
the  forced  sale  of  the  cargo  was  due  to  the  master's  election 
to  do  the  repairs  in  that  port,  so  as  to  earn  his  freight.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  that  such  loss  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  part  of  the  cost  of  making  good  the 
prior  general  average  sacrifice.  The  point  can  hardly  at 
present  be  said  to  be  free  from  doubt. 

928.  If  part  of  the  ship  be  sacrificed  for  the  general  safety,  Sacrifice  of 
it  is  contributed  for  in  general  average  (^).     Thus,  masts  ship. 

cut  away,  anchors  heaved  overboard,  cables  cut,  guns  and 
ships'  stores  jettisoned  in  order  to  save  the  whole  adventure, 
are  everywhere  the  subjects  of  general  average  contribu- 
tion (/). 

If  a  mast  be  carried  overboard  by  the  wind,  it  is,  of  course,  Hasts  or  spars 
only  a  particular  average  loss ;  if,  however,  a  mast  or  spar  be  ^ 
snapt  or  sprung  by  the  wind,  and  left  hanging  in  the  rigging, 
so  that,  in  order  to  save  the  ship  and  cargo,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  cut  away  entirely  both  the  mast  and  the  rigging  and 
throw  both  overboard,  the  damage  caused  by  the  act  of  so 
cutting  them  away  is  a  general  average  loss,  and  is  to  be  con- 
tributed for  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  mast  and  rigging 
as  they  lay  after  the  accident  {g), 

929.  There  must,  however,    always  be   an  intention  to  Where  what 
sacrifice  something  of   value.     Hence  the  cutting  away  of  is  mere  wreck- 
wreck,  consisting,  for  instance,  of  undamaged  rigging  and  SShn'for* 
sails  attached  to  a  mast  which  has  been  blown  over  the  ship's  contribution  ? 
side,  is  not  allowed  by  adjusters  as  a  general  average  sacrifice, 

unless  it  appears  that  had  the  wreckage  not  been  cut  away  it 
might  have  been  recovered  and  been  of  some  value  {h). 

(e)    1    Emerigon,    o.    xii.   s.  41,  Stevens  on  Average,  15. 

p.  606.  (A)  By  York- Antwerp  Rules,  1890 

(/)  Go. de  Com.  art.  400 ;  German  (rule  iv),  ''Loss  or  damage  caused 
Code,  art.  702 ;  and  see  the  laws  of  by  cutting  away  the  wreck  or  re- 
other  foreign  coxmtries  stated  in  the  mains  of  spars,  or  of  other  things 
Appendices  to  Lowndes,  Oen.  Av.  which  have  previously  been  carried 

(^)    1    Emerigon,   o.    xii.   s.    41,  away  by   sea   peril,   shall   not   be 

p.  606;  Benecke,  Pr.of  Lidem.  183;  madegood  as  general  average."    The 


■^  -"  -  -  - 


T-Ii-.lcctlT.  dji  t2Lr?ftiai»5«i  r:    rcoL  iLe  s 


was  K«tL  tLat  iLe  =:i^  VIS  ^ce :  ^  ws»  a^  f^*-*i  >^  ^  vre^ 
In  tLfrse  circTrrr.^ jr.  yes  tbe  znate«  tv  tLe  izjiicr"*  -rrieisw  cut 
swaj  the  priTt  main  rigging,  mr.d  th^e  cuist  w«ii  cTterr*T«rd, 
tLI*  erett  l^iBg  mce&Lsmted  dt  tLit  cf-eratfin  to  tie  extent 
of  A  minute  or  two.  The  acdon  vms  b  v  the  shifown^r  against 
one  of  the  eargo  owners  for  a  general  aTerage  eoctzibotion. 

On  apj^eal,  Biamwell,  L.  J.,  said :  '^  The  ma^t  vas  in  sadi 
a  irtate  that  it  most  haye  been  lost  whether  the  vessel  got 

TMiUrr  f«  iuUf  dipcutm^  \jj  lA^wnde*  L.  J.  C.  P.  23,  26—29. 
^«.  27y,     In  Ajimtms  no  efmtnbntioa  'J    Shepherd  r.  Kottgea    1S77 ,  2 

U  nXUtmiA  htr  wr^k.     The  Adele  C.  P.  D.  678 ;  and  on  ^ypeal,  iML 

T>iv;kirr»  ^  1 8^//, ,  24  F.  ft09,  58o.     Cf .  Montgomefy  v.  Indenimtj, 

'i,  ioh&AMi  V.  Cb«puuui  (1865),  35  Ac.  Co.,  [1901]  1  Q.  B.  147. 
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safely  to  port  or  not.     Consequently  there  was  no  saorifioe  of    Sect.  929. 
it  when  it  was  out  away,  and  the  plaintiff  has  no  olaim  for 
contribution." 

Brett,  L.  J.,  in  the  same  case,  stated  the  question  in  point 
of  form  thus : — "  If  anything  on  board  a  ship  which  ia  cut  or 
cast  away  because  it  is  endangering  the  whole  adventure,  is  in 
such  a  state  or  condition  that  it  must  itself  certainly  be  lost, 
although  the  rest  of  the  adventure  should  be  saved  without 
the  cutting  or  casting  away,  then  the  destruction  of  the  thing 
gives  no  claim  for  general  average; — or  thus: — Where, 
whether  the  act  relied  upon  as  the  act  of  sacrifice  had  been 
done  or  not,  the  thing  in  respect  of  which  contribution  is 
claimed  would,  by  reason  of  its  own  state  or  condition,  have 
been  of  no  value  whatever,  or  would  have  been  certainly  or 
absolutely  lost  to  the  owner,  although  the  rest  of  the  adven- 
ture had  been  saved,  there  is  nothing  lost  to  the  owner  by 
the  act,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  sacrificed,  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  sacrifice ; — or  thus : — There  is  nothing  in 
respect  of  which  a  general  average  contribution  could  be 
claimed,  because  the  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  contribu- 
tion is  claimed  was,  when  the  act  relied  upon  was  done,  of  no 
value  whatever  to  the  owner  (A)." 

930.  The  principle  above  illustrated  has  been  said  to  be  Wreckage 
applicable  to  cargo  when  in  a  state  of  wreck — that  is  to  say,  **"^- 
when  it  is  adrift  in  the  hold,  and  consequently  a  source  of 
such  danger  that  it  is  necessary  to  throw  part  or  the  whole  of 
it  overboard.  A  very  similar  point  arose  in  the  case  already 
referred  to  (/),  where  it  was  contended  that  no  contribution 
should  be  allowed  in  respect  of  the  jettison  of  certain  timber 
loaded  on  deck  which,  having  broken  loose  and  become  an 


(k)  Shepherd  v.  Eottgen  (1877),  2 
G.  P.  D.  690.  Other  mstanoes  of 
loMes  which  are  disallowed  on  this 
principle  hy  average  adjusters  in  this 
country  are  g^ven  by  Mr.  McArihur 
(pp.  193—196).  See,  too,  Iredale  v. 
China  Traders  Ids.  Co.,  [189J]  2 
Q.  B.  366 ;  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  616  (G.  A.), 


where  a  claim  for  contribution  in 
respect  of  loss  of  freight  upon  a 
cargo  of  coals  was  disallowed  on  the 
g^und  that  the  coals  were  in  any 
event  doomed  to  destruction,  and 
could  under  no  circumstances  have 
been  carried  to  their  destination. 
{I)  Johnson  r.  Chapman,  ttbi  supra. 
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Sect.  980.  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  had  therefore 
been  thrown  overboard.  The  Court,  however,  held  that 
inasmuch  as  the  cargo  was,  exoept  for  a  little  wetting  with 
salt  water,  just  as  valuable  immediately  prior  to  the  jettison 
as  it  ever  had  been,  and  was  at  that  time  in  no  sense  lost  and 
irrecoverable  property,  there  was  nothing  in  its  condition  to 
disentitle  its  owner  to  contribution.  On  the  same  reasoning 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  groxmd  for  disallowing  contribu- 
tion in  respect  of  cargo  in  the  hold  jettisoned  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Cables  out  or       931.  If  cables  are  cut  or  anchors  abandoned  in  order  to 

Enohors  ...  . 

abandoned,  avoid  any  impending  peril,  as  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to 
sea  in  order  to  escape  a  lee  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  this  is  a 
general  average  loss  (m). 

LoB8  incurred       Where  the  ship,  in  order  to  avoid  capture,  or  a  lee  shore, 

by  anoboringr  _         ,  , 

in  a  foul  casts  auchor  in  a  foul  and  rocky  bottom  in  some  unusual 

unusua/place  P^^^  ^^  anchorage,  and  the  cable  is  consequently  chafed 
of  anoborage.  asunder  by  the  friction,  or  the  anchor  so  firmly  wedged  that 
it  cannot  be  weighed,  it  was  formerly  a  subject  of  great  dis- 
cussion, especially  among  the  German  lawyers,  whether  the 
damage  thus  occasioned  was  a  general  average  loss.  On 
principle,  as  the  damage  thus  incurred  was  not  intended  or 
anticipated  as  the  result  of*  the  act,  as  it  was  directly  caused 
not  by  the  agency  and  will  of  man,  but  by  the  force  of  the 
elements,  Amould  (n)  thought  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
a  general  average  loss. 

If,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  ship  is  compelled  to  cut 
her  cable,  from  the  impossibility  of  weighing  the  anchor,  the 
loss  thence  arising  will,  it  seems,  be  either  general  or  par- 
ticular average,  according  to  circumstances ;  if  cut  in  order 
merely  to  enable  the  ship  to  pursue  her  voyage,  and  not 
under  the  pressure  of  any  urgent  peril,  it  ia  particular 
average ;  if,  in  order  to  prevent  her  drifting  on  a  lee  shore, 
or  to  avoid  capture,  it  is  general  average :  the  reason  being, 

(m)  2  PhiUips,  Ina.  b.  1296  ;  Baily,      Preegrave  (1801),  1  East,  220. 
Cteneral   Arerage,    67;    Birkley  v.  (n)  2nded.  p.  911. 
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that  in  the  last  case  there  is,  and  in  the  first  there  is  not,  an    Sect.  981. 
immediately  impending  danger  to  justify  the  sacrifice  (o). 

932.  If  any  part  of  the  ship  or  her  tackle  be  applied  for  Loes  arinng 
the  common  safety  to  some  purpose  different  from  its  ordinary  piopxiation  of 
use,  the  loss  thence  arising  is  a  general  average  loss,  as  if  the  ^f  ^Jckte  to 
engines  of  a  steamship  be  damaged  while  being  worked  ahead  a^extra- 
and  astern,  in  order  to  get  the  ship  off  a  bank  (p),  or  spars  puxpose. 

are  cut  up  to  construct  a  rudder,  or  sails  and  cordage  used  to 
stop  up  a  leak  {q),  or  to  keep  down  a  leak  by  using  them  as 
fuel  for  the  donkey  engine  (r). 

Thus,  where,  in  order  to  prevent  a  ship  which  was  lashed  to 
the  head  of  a  harbour  pier  from  being  drifted  thence  by  the 
fury  of  a  storm,  and  sunk  on  the  bar  of  the  harbour,  the 
master  cut  the  cable  of  his  best  bower  anchor,  and  with  that 
fastened  her  to  the  pier,  it  was  held  that  the  damage  thereby 
done  to  the  cable  was  a  general  average  loss  (a) ;  so  too, 
where  the  master,  impelled  by  necessity,  cut  away  his  cable 
from  the  anchor  to  act  as  a  hawser  (t). 

933.  Amould  considered  (u)  that  if,  with  a  view  to  the  Damage  done 

to  one  ship  in 


(o)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  191  ; 
Phillips,  InB.  8.  1296  ;  Lowndes, 
8.  28. 

(p)  The  Bona  (C.  A.),  [1896]  P. 
,125.  The  shipowner  was  also  held 
entitled  to  contribution  for  the  extra- 
ordinary oonsumption  of  coal  while 
the  eng^es  were  so  worked.  The 
facts  of  this  case  are  more  partiou- 
larlj  noticed  infra,  s.  936.  Of.  also 
Intomat.  Nay.  Ck>.  v.  Atlantic  Mut. 
Ins.  Co.  (1900),  100  F.  304. 

(q)  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1299 ;  Baily, 
General  Average,  pp.  73,  74. 

(r)  Harrison  r.  Bank  of  Australia 
(1872),  L.  R.  7  Ex.  39  ;  Robinson  v. 
Price  (1876),  2  Q.  B.  D.  91,  295 
(C.  A.).  And  cf .  Wilson  r.  Bank  of 
Victoria  (1867),  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  203, 
the  facts  of  which  case  are  set  out 
in  s.  916,  aupra,  Bj  the  York- 
Antwerp   Rules,   1890    (rule  ix.) — 


'^  Cargo,  ship's  materials  and  stores, 
or  any  of  them,  necessarily  burnt 
for  fuel  for  the  common  safety  at 
a  time  of  peril,  shall  be  admitted  aa 
general  average  when  and  only  when 
an  ample  supply  of  fuel  had  been 
provided ;  but  the  estimated  quantity 
of  coals  that  would  have  been  oon- 
Bumed,  calculated  at  the  price  current 
at  the  ship's  last  port  of  departure 
at  the  date  of  her  leaving,  shall  be 
charged  to  the  shipowner  and  credited 
to  the  general  average."  See  also 
Lowndes,  s.  14. 

(»)  Birkleyv.  Pftsgrave  (1801),  1 
East,  219. 

{t)  Marsham  v.  Dutrey,  Select 
Cases  of  Evidence,  68  ;  2  Marshall, 
Ins.  646. 

(w)  2nded.  p.  912,  citing  Casaregis, 
Disc.  46,  No.  45 ;  Ordinanzas  di 
Bilbao,  0.  20,  art.  21 ;  Azuni,  Dritto 
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Sect.  988.    general  safety  of  ship  and  cargo,  it  becomes  necessary  to  damage 


There  must 
be  aoom- 
mnnitj  of 
adventiire. 


order  to  save  and  destroy  another  ship,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  loss  thereby 
incurred  must  be  made  good  by  a  general  average  contribu- 
tion. Thus,  if  a  number  of  ships  are  lashed  together,  and 
one  takes  fire,  and  the  crews  of  the  others  unite  in  scuttling 
the  burning  ship  for  the  safety  of  the  rest,  the  loss  of  the 
ship  so  sunk  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  general  average  loss  to 
which  all  those  saved  thereby  must  contribute ;  and  similarly 
if  a  crew,  for  the  safety  of  their  own  ship,  cut  the  cable  of 
another. 

But  there  is  no  judicial  authority  for  this  view.    And  it  is 
clearly  not  comprehended  within  that  part  of  the  definition 
of  a  general  average  sacrifice,  which  requires  a  sacrifice  of  part 
of  the  interests  exposed  to  risk  in  one  maritime  adventure  for 
the  sake  of  the  remaining  interests  similarly  exposed  in  the 
same  adventure.     The  whole  subject  has  been  recently  dis- 
cussed in  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.     In  Ealli  v.  Troop  (a*),  it  was  showTi  that  both  autho- 
rity and  principle  were  opposed  to  Amould's  view.     And  in 
The  J.  P.  Donaldson  (y)  a  similar  point  was  decided.     The 
facts  were  that  a  steam-tug,  while  towing  two  barges,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  and  driven  with  her  tow  on  a 
lee  shore,  so  as  to  be  in  imminent  peril  of  being  lost.     Even- 
tually the  master  of  the  tug  was  compelled  to  cut  the  tow- 
line,  the  result  being  that  the  barges  were  wrecked,  but  the 
tug  was  enabled  to  reach  a  port  of  safety.    It  was  held  that 
the  barge-owners  had  no  general  average  claim  for  the  loss, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  any  common  interest. 
The  Court  refused  to  consider  that  the  contract  of  towage 
created  such  a  connection  between  tug  and  tow  as  to  make 
the  two  a  single  maritime  adventure. 


Haiitiiino,  o.  iii.  art.  2,  vol.  ii. 
p.  169,  ed.  1795  ;  and  2  Phillips, 
8.  1311. 

[x)  (1894),  167U.  S.  886. 

(y)  (1896),    167  U.   S.  599.      Of. 


also  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co.  r.  N.  Y. 
Min.  Co.  (1896),  74  F.  564,  with 
which  shonld  be  oontrasted  the 
curiouB  decision  in  Beliance  Mar. 
Ins.  Co.  V,  N.T.  MaiiaS.  Co.  (1896), 
77  F.  317. 
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934.  Sails,  deliberately  let  go  in  order  to  right  a  vessel    Sect.  984. 


when  she  is  on  her  beam  ends,  ought,  on  principle,  to  be  mcule  Sails  let  go  to 
good  by  a  general  average  contribution,  for  the  loss  of  the  when  on  her 
sails  in  such  case  is  the  direct,  immediate,  and  intended  result  ^*°^  ^   ' 
of  extraordinary  sacrifice  made  for  the  general  safety  as  the 
only  means  of  escape  from  imminent  danger  (z). 

But  if  sails  or  spars  be  carried  away  by  the  wind  (a),  in  Damage  to 

«,..,.  ,        t  Bails  or  span 

consequence  of  crowding  sail  to  escape  an  enemy  or  a  lee  shore,  dae  to  crowd- 
this  is  not  a  general  average  loss  in  this  country.  A  merchant  S^^"** 
ship  had  struck  to  a  privateer,  which,  from  the  wind  blowing 
fresh,  was  unable  to  board  her :  the  merchantman,  by  hoisting 
an  extraordinary  press  of  sail,  escaped,  but  in  so  doing  was 
much  strained  and  injured,  and  carried  away  her  mainmast. 
The  damage  thus  occasioned  was  held  not  to  be  a  general 
average  loss  (b). 

The  Cour  Bioyale  of  Bennes  in  the  year  1822  came  to  the 
same  decision  in  France,  with  regard  to  sails  carried  away  in 
attempting  to  escape  a  lee  shore.  Boulay-Faty  cites  both 
cases  with  approbation,  and  gives  the  true  reason  on  which 
they  are  founded — viz.,  that  these  manoeuvres  form  part  of 
those  ordinary  exertions  to  which  the  shipowner  is  bound  by 
his  duty  to  the  freighters  (c).. 

936.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been  decided  in  Damage  done 
England  that  damage  done  to  the  ship  by  fighting  is  not  a  ^ht^  ^^ 
subject    of     contribution.      Thus,    where    a    merchantman 
(carrying,  however,  six  guns)  was  attacked  by  a  privateer, 
and  after  a  gallant  resistance  beat  her  off,  but  had  two  of  her 


(«}  Benecke,  Fr.  of  Indem.  185 ; 
Bally,  Gen.  Ay.  p.  64. 

(a)  Aooording  to  the  York- Antwerp 
Bnles,  1890  (rule  ti.)—"  Damage  to 
or  loss  of  sails  and  spars,  or  either 
of  them,  caused  bj  forcing  a  ship  off 
the  g^und,  or  by  driving  her  higher 
np  the  ground,  for  the  common  safety, 
shall  be  made  good  as  general  aver- 
age ;  but  where  a  ship  is  afloat,  no 
loss  or  damage  caused  to  the  ship, 


cargo  and  freight,  or  any  of  them, 
by  canying  a  press  of  sail  shall  be 
made  good  as  general  average." 
And  a  similar  rule  of  practice  has, 
apart  from  the  York- Antwerp  Rules, 
been  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Average  Adjusters ;  see  Appendix  E. 

{b)  Covington  v.  Roberts  (1806),  2 
B.  &  P.  N.  R.  378. 

(e)  Boulay-Paty  on  Emerigon, 
vol.  i.  p.  620, 
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Beet.  085.  men  killed,  seYeral  wounded,  and  leoeiyed  beddes  great 
damage  from  the  enemT^s  shot  and  expended  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammonition :  the  Court  held,  that  neither  the 
expense  incurred  in  curing  the  wounded  sailors,  nor  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  damage  so  receiYed,  nor  the  waste  of  the 
ammunition  so  expended,  was  a  subject  of  general  aYerage 
contribution  ((/).  GKbbs,  C.  J.,  said,  ^'The  measure  of 
resisting  the  privateer  was  for  the  general  benefit,  but  it  was 
no  part  of  the  adventure.  No  particular  part  of  the  property 
was  voluntarily  sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  (e) ;  the 
loss  fell  where  the  chance  of  war  directed  it,  and  where, 
therefore,  in  point  of  justice,  it  ought  to  fall "  (/) :  at  Nisi 
Prius  the  same  learned  judge  had  said,  ^^  I  cannot  distinguish 
this  from  the  case  of  a  ship  carrying  a  press  of  sail  to  escape 
an  enemy"  (j/). 

With  regard  to  a  ship  of  war,  indeed,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  damage  caused  by  fighting  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
sea  risk, — a  loss  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against  in  the 
usual  and  ordinary  course  of  the  ship's  duty  as  an  armed 
vessel  (^),  and  not  an  extraordinary  measure  resorted  to  for 
the  general  benefit ;  but  with  regard  to  a  merchant  vessel 
resorting  to  the  measure  of  resisting  a  vessel  of  superior 
power  as  a  desperate  and  only  means  of  saving  both  ship 
and  cargo  from  capture,  the  loss  thence  arising  appears,  on 
principle,  a  fair  subject  for  general  average  contribution :  it 
is  a  loss  which  is  the  direct  and  anticipated  result  of  an 
extraordinary  measure  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  whole  adventure  from  imminent  peril ;  and  ought  not, 
it  should  seem,  to  be  regarded  as  falling  within  the  scope  of 
those  ordinary  duties  of  the  navigation  to  which  the  owner  is 
bound  by  his  contract  with  the  freighter  {i), 

(d)  Taylor    v.    Curtis    (1816),   6      p.  610. 

Tatmt.  608 ;  2  Manh.  B.  309 ;  S.  C,  (i)  Steyens   admitted    that  there 

4  Camp.  334  ;  Holt,  N.  P.  192.  ahoold  be  a  diatinctioximade  between 

(e)  6  Tannt.  623.  the  two  cases,  but  consideted  that 
(/)  2  Marsh.  R.  319.  even  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  ship 
iff)  4  Camp.  325.  the  loss  so  incurred  would  be  not 
(A)    1    Emerigon,    o.  zii    s.  41,  general  bat  particular  average  (Aver- 
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936.  The  cases  above  cited,  and  the  principles  illustrated.  Sect.  986. 
were  reviewed  and  discussed  in  a  recent  case  where  a  steam-  AbDormal  use 
ship  took  the  ground  while  leaving  Qtilveston  harbour,  and  and^^Tooal. 
was  only  rescued  from  a  position  of  imminent  peril  by  an 
abnormal  use  of  her  engines,  coupled  with  an  extraordinary 
consumption  of  coal.  A  claim  was  made  for  contribution  in 
respect  of  the  damage  to  the  engines  and  the  cost  of  the 
coal,  against  which  it  was  argued,  upon  the  authority  chiefly 
of  Covington  v.  Boberts  (y ),  that  there  was  nothing  abnormal 
in  the  nature  of  the  user  of  the  ship's  appliances,  though  the 
circumstances  were  no  doubt  extraordinary.  It  was  held, 
however,  that  to  use  engines  by  working  them  ahead  and 
astern  while  the  vessel  was  fast  on  a  bank,  instead  of  being 
afloat,  was  a  use  for  which  they  were  never  intended,  and 
that  the  engines  having  been  intentionally  put  to  such  a  use 
in  order  to  rescue  ship  and  cargo  from  danger,  both  the  injury 
to  the  engines  and  the  extra  coal  consumed  must  be  con- 
tributed for  (k). 

Boats,  when  cut  away  from  the  ring-bolts,  or  other  usual  Loss  of  boats, 
fastenings,  and  heaved  overboard,  are  a  general  average 
loss  (/)  ;  but  if  cut  away  when  lashed  from  the  quarters  or 
stem  davits,  it  seems  they  would  not  be  so,  unless  an  usage 
were  proved  in  the  trade  so  to  carry  them  (m),  or  under 
peculiar  circumstances. 

Where  a  ship  is  scuttled  in  order  to  extinguish  a  fire,  which  Damage  done 
threatens  the  destruction  both  of  ship  and  cwgo,  the  damage  cargo^order 
both  to  ship  and  cargo  gives  a  claim  to  contribution (n).  ^quexicha 


age,  36).  Bailj  (Gen.  Av.  p.  80) 
ag^reed  with  Sterens,  bat  Axnould 
(2nd  ed.  p.  914)  took  a  contrary-  view. 

{j)  Ante,  8.  934. 

(k)  The  Bona,  [1896]  P.  125 
(C.  A.).  Cf .  Lowndes,  General  Aver- 
agpe,  8.  34.  So,  rule  rii.  of  the  York- 
Antwerp  Roles,  1890,  provides  that 
"damagfe  caused  to  machinery  and 
boilers  of  a  ship,  which  is  ashore  and 
in  a  posLtion  of  peril,  in  endeayour- 
ing  to  refloat,  shall  be  allowed  in 


general  arerage,  when  shown  to  have 
arisen  from  an  actual  intention  to 
float  the  ship  for  the  common  safety 
at  the  risk  of  such  damage." 

{I)  Stevens,  Average,  14  ;  Benecke, 
Pr.  of  Indem.  187. 

(m)  Blackett  r.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
Co.  (1832),  2  C.  &  J.  244  ;  see  also 
Lenox  9.  United  Ins.  Go.  (1802),  3 
Johnson,  N.  Y.  Cas.  178. 

(n)  Stevens,  Average,  42  ;  Benecke, 
Fr.  of  Indem.  243  ;  Achard  r.  Ring 
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Beet.  986. 


iiniBng 
frooi  Toliin- 
tarj  strand- 
ing,  where 
the  ahip  is 
afterwards 
got  off,  is  a 
general 
ayerageloss. 


Similar!  jy  too,  where,  in  order  to  qaench  such  a  fire,  water  is 
necessarily  poured  into  the  hold  (o).  And  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  America,  damage  to  cargo  caused  by  the 
Yoluntaiy  flooding  of  a  stranded  steamer,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  total  loss  from  poundiug  upon  a  reef,  was  held  to  be  a 
general  average  loss  (/?).  But  in  a  case  where,  in  order  to 
extinguish  a  fire,  steam  was  turned  into  the  hold,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  damage  due  to  the 
accidental  fire  and  the  additional  damage  occasioned  by  the 
application  of  the  steam,  it  was  held  that  no  case  for  general 
average  was  made  out  (g). 

937.  Where  the  ship  is  voluntarily  run  ashore  to  avoid 
capture,  foundering,  or  shipwreck,  and  is  afterwards  recovered 
so  as  to  be  able  to  perform  her  voyage,  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  stranding  was  considered  by  most  of  the  earlier  writers  to 
be  a  matter  for  contribution.  Emerigon,  after  exhausting 
all  the  learning  that  could  be  collected  on  the  subject  when 


(1874),  31  L.  T.  N.  S.  647  ;  2  Asp. 
M.  L.  C.  422  ;  Papajanni  r.  Gram- 
pian S.S.  Co.  Ld.  (1896),  1  Com.  Cas! 
448.  Cf.  also  RaUi  v.  Troop  (1894), 
157  U.  S.  386,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  there  could  be  no  greneral  aver- 
age  claim  unless  the  act  of  scuttling 
were  the  act  of  the  master,  and 
done  with  the  sole  object  of  saving 
the  particular  ship  and  cargo.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Papayanni's 
case  is  consistent  with  this  decision. 
Mr.  Carver,  too,  thinks  it  conceivable 
that  a  sacrifice,  eren  if  made  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  master, 
might  g^ve  rise  to  contribution. 
Carriagfe  by  Sea,  s.  374. 

(o)  The  practice  of  average  ad- 
justers is  now  in  accordance  with 
principle,  and,  as  above  stated, 
qualified  only  with  the  proviso  that, 
where  the  goods  affected  by  the 
water  are  themselves  on  fire  at  the 
time  when  the  water  is  thrown  on 


them,  there  shall  be  no  claim  in  re- 
spect of  the  water  damage  done  to 
such  goods.  Until  the  year  1874 
the  practice  was  to  disallow  such 
claims.  The  change  was  due  to 
Stewart  v.  West  India  Co.  (1873), 
8  Q.  B.  88,  362.  Cf.  also  Schmidt 
r.  Royal  MaU  Co.  (1876),  46  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  646;  AspinwaU  v.  Merchant 
Shipping  Co.  (oot  reported,  but  re- 
ferred to  in  Schmidt's  case) ;  Pirie 
V.  Middle  Dock  Co.  (1881),  4  Asp. 
M.  L.  C.  388  ;  and  Whitecross  Wire 
Co.  r.  Savill  (1882),  8  Q.  B.  D.  663. 
The  history  of  the  controversy  on 
this  subject  is  fully  g^ven  in  Lowndes, 
Gen.  Av.  pp.  68—78.  Cf.  the  York- 
Antwerp  Rules,  1890,  rule  iii.,  pott, 
App.  D. 

(p)  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co.  v.  N.  Y. 
H.  &  R.  Min.  Co.  (1896),  74  R 
664. 

{g)  ReUanoe  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v.  N.  Y. 
k  C.  Mail  S.S.  Co.  (1896),  77  F. 
817. 
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he  wrote,  thus  gives  the  result  of  the  authorities  he  cites  (r)  :  Sect.  987. 
*^  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  order  to  escape  an  enemy,  or 
to  avoid  shipwreck,  the  ship  is  intentionally  run  aground  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  least  dangerous  spot.  The  loss  thence 
arising  is  a  general  average  loss,  because  its  object  was  the 
general  safety  *'  (a). 

The  rule  has  been  laid  down  in  the  same  way  by  Lord 
Tenterden  in  this  country  {t),  and  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  the 
United  States  {u)y  where  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  several 
decided  cases. 

938.  Stevens,  while  admitting  all  authority  to  be  against  Qontroyenj 
him,  maintained  the  contrary,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  ^^     ^^  J    • 
object  in  view  is  not  the  general  safety  of  the  whole  adven- 
ture, but  only  the   safety  of  the   cargo  purchased  by  the 
destruction  of  the  ship  (:r). 

Benecke,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledged  that  in  every 
case  but  one  the  loss  arising  from  voluntary  stranding  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  general  average  loss — '' imminent 
danger,  voluntary  determination,  and  a  sacrifice  "  (y) — ^but  in 
the  excepted  case — ^viz.,  where  the  situation  of  the  ship  at  the 
time  of  the  loss  is  so  desperate  as  to  leave  no  alternative — 
he  thought  the  loss  was  not  properly  general  average,  because 
the  stranding  was  inevitable,  and  therefore  not  voluntary. 

To  the  objection  of  Stevens  it  is  a  suflScient  answer  that 
the  intention  is  not  to  destroy  the  ship,  but  to  place  both  her 
and  the  cargo  in  a  situation  of  less  peril,  and  that  the  loss  is 
therefore  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  common  benefit. 

Benecke's  objection,  in  the  case   supposed  by  him,  was 


(r)  These  authorities  are — Conso- 
lato  del  Mare,  c.  192,  193  (that  is 
the  150th  o.  of  M.  Pardessns;  see 
Lois   Maritimes,  vol.   ii.    p.   166) ; 

Rocons  de  Navibos,  n.  60;  Targa, 

0.  76,  p.  317 ;  Gasaregis,  Disc.  19, 

Ko.  18 ;  Disc.  46,  No.  61. 

(<)    1    Emerigon,    o.    zii.    s.   13, 

pp.  406,  600. 


(0  Abbott,  Shipping,  349, 6th  ed.; 
p.  643,  13th  ed. 

(m)  In  the  case  of  Bradhurst  r. 
ColumHan  Ins.  Co.  (1812),  9  John- 
son, N.  Y.  R.  9.  See  also  the  other 
cases dted in  2  PhiUips,  Ins.,  s.  1313 ; 
and  cf .  The  Star  of  Hope  (1869),  9 
Wall.  203. 

{x)  Average,  34,  36. 

(S()  Pr.  of  Indem.  219. 
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Beet.  988.  criticifled  by  Amoold  (z)  in  the  following  terms :  ''If,  indeed, 
the  act  of  stranding  be  in  no  degree  the  result  of  human 
agency,  then,  of  course,  cadit  qtuBstio ;  but  if  the  will  of  man 
was  in  any,  even  the  least,  degree  contributoiy  thereto,  that 
is  all  which  is  required  ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  was  such  as  to  prevent  that  will 
from  being  reasonably  exerted,  except  in  one  particular  way. 
This  forced  volition  ('  tolonta  violentata  dalT  accidente  del 
pericolo ')  {a)  is  all  that  is  required  to  give  the  party  making 
the  sacrifice  a  claim  to  contribution.  Nothing  more  is 
requisite  than  that  the  act  of  man  should  have  co-operated 
with  the  violence  of  the  elements  "  (6). 

In  practice,  the  rule  established  in  this  country  is  to 
exclude  the  description  of  loss  from  general  average  (c). 
Though  the  point  has  never  been  expressly  decided  in  our 
Courts,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  would  hold  in  con- 
formity with  the  great  body  of  previous  authorities,  that,  at 
all  events,  where  the  ship  is  subsequently  recovered  after  a 


Practioem 

thisoonntij 

otherwise. 


(i)  2iid  ed.  p.  916. 

(a)  Targa,  as  cited  1  Emerigon, 
c.  zii.  a.  42,  p.  588.  And  cf.  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the 
United  States  in  The  Star  of  Hope 
(1869),  9  WalL  at  p.  233.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  vessel  should  have 
been  selected  to  sufFer  the  common 
peril  in  the  phice  of  the  whole  of  the 
associated  interests.  And  the  fact 
that  the  property  cast  away  would 
ineritably  have  perished  even  if  it 
had  not  been  selected  to  suffer  in 
place  of  the  whole,  makes  no  diffe- 
rence: Sousmithv.  TheJ.  P.  Donald- 
son  (1884),  21  F.  671. 

{b)  ''Que  le  fait  de  Thonmie  ait 
oonouru  avec  le  cas  fortuit : "  1 
Emerig^,  c.  zii.  s.  42,  p.  588.  The 
case,  in  fact,  exactly  falls  within  that 
class  of  actions  which  the  scholastic 
philosophy  designated  as  mixed,  i.^., 
rather  voluntary  tSian  involontary, 
though  partaking  of  the  nature  of 


both.  Thus  Aristotle,  in  treating  of 
the  question  of  free-will,  expressly 
instances  jettisons  {rat  U  rois  xi^^/amsiv 
Ix^Xatf)  as  falling  within  the  class  of 
actions  that  ought  rather  to  be  called 
voluntary  than  involontary,  because, 
although  no  one  would  resort  to  them 
unless  forced  by  droumstances,  yet 
they  are  objects  of  choice  at  the  time 
they  are  resolved  on,  and  the  neces- 
sary steps  taken  towards  carrying 
them  into  effect  are  acts  of  free  voli- 
tion :  Ethics,  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 

(e)  Baily,  Greneral  Average,  41,  75, 
76.  And  by  the  ftules  of  Practice 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Aver- 
age Adjusters  it  is  declared  that 
"the  custom  of  Lloyd's  excludes 
from  general  average  all  damage  to 
ship  or  cargo  resulting  from  a  volun- 
tary stranding.  This  mle  does  not 
necessarily  exclude  such  damage  as 
is  done  by  beaching  or  scuttling  a 
burning  vessel  to  extinguish  the 
fire." 
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voluntary  stranding,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pursue  her  voyage,    S^ct.  988. 
the  loss  arising  therefrom  gives  a  claim  to  a  general  average 
contribution. 

939.  Where,  however,  the  ship  is  lost  in  consequence  of  Where  the 

-  1     J    .1  11  1     i       1  •  1     •  ship  is  lost  by 

the  stranding,  but  the  cargo  saved,  does  that  which  is  so  the  yolimtaiy 
saved  contribute  in  general  average  for  the  loss  of  the  J^^  cargo* 

shipP  saved,  is  there 

*  ^       any  oontnbu- 

This  is  a  question  on  which  there  has  been  a  great  diversity  tion  ? 
of  opinion  among  legislators  and  jurists  (ci^).  The  Eoman 
law  provided  generally  that  the  goods  saved  should  not  con- 
tribute for  the  loss  of  the  ship.  Amissce  navis  damnum  coUd' 
tionis  consortio  non  sarciaiur  per  eos  qui  merces  sua^  naufragio 
liberavennt  (e),  Voet,  however,  in  commenting  on  this 
passage,  expressly  says:  "That  if  the  ship  be  volimtarily 
run  ashore  for  the  common  safety,  and  thus  has  perished,  the 
goods  being  saved,  contribution  is  due  "  (/). 

The  Consolato  del  Mare  (^),  in  case  of  the  ship's  being 
wrecked  (6m^)  by  the  voluntary  stranding,  provides  that  the 
goods  saved  shall  contribute  for  the  damage  done  to  the 
ship. 

The  case  is  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  other 
medisBval  sea  laws. 

Emerigon,  after  laying  down  the  general  doctrine  that  in 
case  of  voluntary  stranding  the  goods  saved  contribute  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  ship,  adds  to  it  this  limitation :  '^  Provided 
always  that  the  ship  shall  have  been  set  afloat  again ;  for  if 
the  stranding  be  followed  by  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  it  is  then 
muve  qui  pent  {h), 

Bjnkershoek  disapproves  of  this  doctrine,  and  holds  that 
the  loss  of  the  ship,  like  the  loss  of  her  tackle,  is  a  general 

(d)  See  an  elaborate  account  of  the  {g)  Cap.  192  of  the  Italian  trans- 

state  of  the  question  in  Pardeesus,      lation ;    cap.    160    of   the   Catalan 

Lois  Maritimee,  vol.  i.  p.  140,  and  original;  Pardessus, Lois Maritimes, 

▼m.  u.  p.  21.    See  o.  xii.  Litroduc- 

tion  to  the  Consolato  del  Mare.  ^^^'  "'  P'  ^®"- 

(^)  Dig.  Hb.  xiv.  tit.  2,  f.  6.  Wl    Emerigon,    o.    xii.    s.    41, 

(/)  Voetius  ad  Pandect,  Joe,  eit,  p.  600. 

VOL.  II.  3  Y 
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Sect.  939.    average  loss,  where  she  has  been  saorificed  bv  a  yoluntary 
stranding  for  the  common  safety  (t). 

52J".^°5P^  940.  The  question  was  for  some  time  variously  decided  in 
United  States,  the  American  Courts,  until  it  was  finally  set  at  rest,  m  1839, 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  by  Story,  J.,  in  the  case  of  the  Colimibian  Insurance 
Company  v.  Ashby  (Ar),  wherein,  after  an  examination  of  all 
the  learning  on  the  subject  from  the  Digest  downwards,  it 
was  decided  that  a  voluntary  stranding,  followed  by  a  total 
loss  of  the  ship,  but  with  a  saving  of  the  cargo,  constitutes, 
when  designed  for  the  general  safety,  a  clear  case  of  general 
average,  in  which  the  owners  of  the  cargo  are  liable  to  con- 
tribute for  the  loss  incurred  by  the  ship  and  freight  (/). 
•' 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these : — The  brig  "  Hope," 
going  down  Chesapeake  Bay,  found  the  weather  too  bad  to 
proceed  to  sea,  and  bore  away  for  a  projecting  headland  in 
the  bay,  called  SeweU's  Point,  where  she  anchored.  On  the 
second  and  following  day  the  gale  increased  in  violence ;  the 
brig  dragged  her  anchors  from  time  to  time,  till  finally  she 
struck  on  the  shoals,  and,  her  head  swinging  round,  brought 
her  broadside  to  the  wind  and  a  heavy  sea.  In  this  situation 
the  captain,  finding  no  other  possible  chance  of  saving  the- 
ship  and  cargo,  and  preserving  the  lives  of  the  crew,  slipped 
his  cables  altogether,  and  ran  the  brig  ashore,  as  far  up  the 
beach  as  possible,  where,  after  the  storm,  she  was  left  high 
and  dry,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  her  off. 
The  cargo  was  saved.  The  Court  held,  that  the  owners  of 
the  cargo  were  bound  to  contribute  to  the  owners  of  the 
ship  and  freight  for  the  loss  upon  both  interests  caused  by 
the  stranding. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  elaborate  judgment.  Story,  J., 

(•)  QnsBstiones  Frivati  Juris,  lib.  Bradhnist  v,  Columbian  Ins.  Ck>.),  in 

iv.  0.  22.  his  commentaries,  states  the  law  to 

(Ar)  13  Peters,  S.  C.  B.  331.  have   been    finaUy   settled    in   the 

(/)  Ghanoellor   Kent,    who    as    a  United  States  by  the  judgment  o| 

Judge  had  elaborately  expressed  a  Story,  J.     See  3  Kent,  Com.  239, 

different   opinion   (in   the   case   of  note. 
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thus  states  suooinotlj  the  groundB  of  the  deouion : — "  The  Sect.  940. 
intention  is  not  to  destroy  the  ship,  but  to  ]^^lace  her  in  less 
peril,  if  possible,  as  well  as  the  cargo.  The  act  is  hazardous 
to  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  is  done  to  escape  from  a  more 
pressing  danger :  it  is  done  for  the  common  safety ;  and  if 
the  salvation  of  the  cargo  is  accomplished  thereby,  it  is  diffi^ 
cult  to  perceive  why,  because,  from  inevitable  calamity,  the 
danger  has  exceeded  the  expectation  or  intention  of  the 
parties,  the  whole  sacrifice  should  be  borne  by  the  shipowner, 
when  he  has  thereby  accomplished  the  safety  of  the  cargo  "  (m) ; 

941.  In  this  country  there  has  been  no  judicial  decision  on 
the  point.  Amould  (n)  appears  to  have  regarded  the  prin- 
ciple established  in  the  judgment  just  referred  to  as  correct. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  valuable  and  exhaustive  discussion  Lowndes' 

VIAV^   ATI 

of  the  whole  question  of  volimtary  stranding  in  the  magni-  voluntary 
ficent  work  of  Lowndes  (o).  Not  only  are  the  arguments  on  ^^^p^^^fi^- 
all  sides  carefully  explained  and  considered,  but  there  is  an 
interesting  history  of  the  controversy  during  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  showing  especially  what  was  the 
old  practice  at  Lloyd's,  and  how  the  practice  was  changed  in 
deference  principally  to  the  arguments  of  Stevens  so  long  ago 
as  1813.  And  the  views  of  Benecke,  Amould,  and  of  the 
American  Courts  are  also  carefully  weighed.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  do  very  much  more  than  briefly  summarise  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at. 

The  ground  may  be  cleared  by  pointing  out  that  Lowndes  Ultimate  loss 
fails  to  see  any  principle  by  which  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  immaterial, 
vessel  should  be  allowed  to  make  any  difference  to  the  right 
to  contribution.     Mr.  Carver  (p)  agrees  in  this  view.     So  do 
the  present  editors. 

(m)  This  case  is  weU  worth  con-  («)  2nd  ed.  p.  919. 

juiang  in  the  original  report.  Those,  ^^j  (j^^  Ayerage,  4th  ed.  pp. 

howeyer,  who  have  not  the  means  of  i2o_i46.  The  question  as  to  whether 

so  referm>g  to  it,  wfll  find  the  jndg-  ^^  ^^j^^^  y^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  „^^ 

ment  <rf  Story  J    pren  at  length  m  ^^^  ^  ^^  partionlarly 

the  2nd  ed.  of  Phillipe,  Ins.  vol.  u.  ^^j  ^^^  ^^        141-143. 
pp.  111—114.   (Not  given  in  the  3rd 

or  4th  eds.,  see  vol.  ii.  s.  1313.)  (p)  Carriage  by  Sea,  s.  387, 

3t2 
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^^ct.  94U  Dealing  with  the  general  question,  Lowndes  classifies  the 
cases  which  may  azise  under  three  divinons :  (1)  Where  it  is 
certain  that  the  vessel  must  ground  somewhere,  and  the 
master  merely  selects  the  place :  (2)  Where  it  is  certain  that 
the  vessel  must,  imless  stranded,  be  lost,  owing,  however,  to 
the  imminence  of  some  other  peril  than  that  of  stranding, 
such  as  that  of  sinking  in  deep  water,  burning,  capture: 
(3)  Where  the  vessel  is,  from  some  cause  or  other,  in  great 
danger,  but  loss  is  not  certain.  The  first  case  Lowndes  does 
not  regard  as  one  of  voluntary  stranding  at  all,  and  he  would 
accordingly  allow  no  contribution  in  consequence  thereof. 
The  second  case,  and  d  fortiori  the  third,  he  regards  as  cases 
of  voluntary  sacrifice,  for  which  contribution  should  be  made. 

^^tableness      942.  From  these  results  it  is  apparent  that  the  author 

of  danger  *^*^ 

niakes  no  considered  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  danger  threatening 
the  vessel  is  inevitable  does  not  affect  the  matter ;  otherwise 
he  could  not  have  allowed  the  second  case  to  be  one  for  con- 
tribution. On  this  point  Mr.  Carver  apparently  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  Mr.  Carver  (q)  points  out  that,  if  this  is 
so,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  first  case  may  not  also  be  a 
case  for  contribution.  The  actual  stranding  in  such  a  case 
may  be  voluntary,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some 
stranding  was  imavoidable.  And  if  this  be  so,  why  should 
the  fact  that  the  unavoidable  danger  with  which  the  ship  is 
threatened  is  itself  another  stranding,  debar  a  claim  for  con- 
tribution, which  would  have  been  allowed  had  such  danger 
been  due  to  some  other  cause  ? 
Stranding,  Jfr.  Carver  (r)  is,  however,  particularly  careful  to  point  out 

muBt  alwajB    that  '^  to  be  a  general  average  act,  the  stranding  must  really 
Tonncaiy.  y^  voluntary,  and  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  call  that 
voluntary  which  merely  anticipates  a  clear  necessity.     If  the 
ship  is  on  the  point  of  going  on  to  the  rocks,  the  stranding 
does  not  become  voluntary  because  the  master  chooses  to  go 

(g)  Carriage  by  Bea,  s.  387.    Hie      sion  of  Mr.  Garner's  critioism. 
editors  are  responsible  for  their  Ter-  (r)  s.  388. 
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stem  on  to  them  instead  of  broadside,  or  at  one  spot  rather    Sect.  042. 
than  at  another  "  (s). 

As  far  as  the  question  of  voluntaiy  stranding  is  one  of  law 
and  principle,  the  editors  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  views 
above  expressed.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why,  when  a  ship  is 
deliberately  run  ashore  in  order  to  avoid  total  loss,  whatever 
the  impending  peril  may  be,  and  whatever  the  result  of  the 
act  may  be,  the  principle  of  general  average  should  not  apply. 
As  pointed  out  by  another  recent  writer  (^),  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be  one  not  so  much  of  principle,  as  of  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  circumstances.  It  may  often  be  a  nice 
question  of  fact  to  determine  whether  in  a  particular  case  the 
stranding  was  a  voluntary  one.  And  a  further  nice  question 
may  often  arise,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  vessel  has  been 
sacrificed  by  the  stranding.  Clearly  only  the  damage  due  to 
the  stranding  should  be  contributed  for;  her  condition,  there- 
fore, before  she  was  run  ashore  must  be  taken  into  accoimt. 
And  if  at  this  time  she  was  virtually  a  wreck,  it  appears  that 
the  damage  to  be  contributed  for  should  be  little,  if  anything, 
more  than  nothing  (t«).  But  the  existence  of  difficulties  of 
fact  such  as  these  affords  but  a  poor  argument  against  the 
adoption  of  what  appears  to  be  the  true  principle. 

As  to  the  actual  practice  followed,  we  have  already  noticed 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  fire,  the  average  adjusters  of  this 
country  allow  no  general  average  contribution  for  damage 
resulting  from  a  voluntary  stranding.     The  York-Antwerp  York- 
Bules,  1890  {x)y  seem  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  Bolee. 
English  practice  and  the  view  expressed  in  our  text. 


(«)  As  to  what  amounts  to  a  yolnn- 
tary  stranding,  see  The  Star  of  Hope 
(1869),  9  WaU,  203  (United  States 
Supreme  Court) ;  and  cf.  Shoe  r. 
Low  Moor  Iron  Co.  (1891),  49  F. 
252. 

(t)  MoArthur,  Mar.  Ins.  194,  note. 

(«)  See  Shepherd  v.  Kottgen  (1877), 
2  C.  P.  D.  678,  686. 

(x)  Bule  y. :    **  When  a  ship  is 


intentionally  run  on  shore,  and  the 
oiroumstances  are  such  that  if  that 
course  were  not  adopted  she  would 
inevitably  sink,  or  drive  on  shore  or 
on  rocks,  no  loss  or  damage  caused 
to  the  ship,  cargo  and  freight,  or 
any  of  them,  by  such  intentional 
running  on  shore  shall  be  made  good 
as  general  average.  But  in  all  other 
oases  where  a  ship  is  intentionally 
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Sect.  042.  Foreign  codes,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Belgium, 
appear  to  be  generally  in  accord  with  the  principle  here  sap- 
ported  (y). 

General  ave-        943.  Having  enumerated  those  eases  of  general  average 

rage  losses —  ,  ,  ,  , 

eztraordizuuy  loss  which  arise  out  of  Sacrifices,  we  will  now  proceed  to 

expenditures  •  j       .1  -i  •  i.  *         :i    j  j  'j^ 

for  the  com-     consider  those  which  are  loimded  on  expenditures. 

mon  benefit.         rjij^^  same  principles  apply  to  cases  of  general  average 

General  pnn-  ,  •/»■■• 

cipies  the        expenditure  as  to  those  of  general  average  sacrifice,  and  m 
re^^rds  particular  (1)  the  expenditure  must  have  been  of  an  extra- 

"^^'^S^L"*^   ordinary  nature,  that  is  to  say,  something  more  than  one  of 

expenditures.  ^  >  j  f  o 

But  in  case  of  thosc  Ordinary  disbursements  which  are  necessary  for  keeping 
the  applica-  the  ship  in  a  proper  condition  to  transport  the  cargo ;  and 
prindpks^^  (^)  ^®  expenditure  must  be  due  to  a  voluntary  act  in  the 
different.  nature  of  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  preservation  of  ship  and 
cargo.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is 
this  peculiarity  in  all  cases  of  expenditure,  {>.,  that  an 
expenditure  as  such  cannot  be  made  in  order  to  save  any- 
thing ;  that  which  procures  safety  is  the  prior  adoption  of 
some  extraordinary  measure,  which  involves  or  leads  to  ex- 
penditure out  of  the  common  course,  because  the  measure 
itself  was  out  of  the  common  course.  Instead  of  dividing 
general  average  losses  into  sacrifices  and  expenditures,  it 
would,  as  Ix)wndes  (z)  points  out,  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  a  general  average  loss  must  be  the  result  of  a  sacrifice, 
which  may  either  be  of  the  cargo  or  ship,  or  may  consist  in 
the  adoption  of  some  extraordinary  course  leading  to  an 
increased  expense.  In  dealing  therefore  with  extraordinary 
expenditures,  we  do  not  consider  whether  the  expenditure 
itself  was  incurred  for  the  joint  safety  of  ship  and  cargo, 
but  whether  the  extraordinary  course  which  led  to  the  ex- 
penditure was  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

The  expendi-       944^  Another  point  to  be  specially  noticed  in  dealing  with 
Btrictiy  due  to  extraordinary  expenditures  is  that  the  particular  item  of 

nm  on  shore  for  the  common  safety  ^     ^  j^^^^,  ^        ^^. 

the  consequent  loss  or  damage  shall 

be  aUowed  as  general  average.'*  ^'^  ^^^'  ^^'  "®- 
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expenditure  for  whioh  contribution  is  claimed  must  flow  from    Sect.  044. 


the  extraordinary  measure  of  sacrifice  adopted,  as  effect  flows  the  general 
from  cause.  This  matter  was  discussed  in  Svendsen  r. 
Wallace,  where  the  question  was  as  to  what  items  should  be 
allowed  as  items  of  a  general  average  expenditure,  which  had 
been  incurred  at  a  time  when  the  hour  of  danger  and  sacrifice 
was  over.  Only  those,  said  Bowen,  L,  J.  (ei),  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  part  of  the  loss  entailed  by  some  antecedent  act 
of  sacrifice.  So  according  to  Ulrich  (6),  general  average 
includes  all  damage  or  expense  which,  though  not  to  be 
foi*eseen,  stands  to  the  sacrifice  in  the  relation  of  effect  to 
cause,  or,  in  other  words,  was  its  necessary  consequence.  One 
example  of  this  is  given  in  "  Abbott  on  Shipping  "  (c)  in  a 
passage  cited  with  approval  by  Cresswell,  J.,  in  Hallett  r. 
Wigram(rf).  "So  if  to  avoid  an  impending  danger,  or  to 
repair  the  damage  occasioned  by  a  storm,  the  ship  be  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  a  port  to  which  it  was  not  destined, 
which  it  cannot  enter  without  taking  out  a  part  of  her  cargo, 
and  the  part  taken  out  to  lighten  the  ship  on  this  occasion 
happened  to  be  lost  in  the  barges  employed  to  convey  it  to 
the  shore,  this  loss  also  being  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
the  goods  for  the  general  benefit  must  be  repaired  by  general 
contribution  "  (e). 

946.  One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  connection  with  Port  of  refage 
general  average  expenditure  is  as  to  the  incidence  of  expenses 


(a)  13  Q.  B.  B.  at  p.  89. 

(b)  Grosae  Haverei,  p.  5,  cited  by 
Lowndes,  Gen.  Ay.  App.  E.  p.  426. 
See  also  Anglo- Argentine  Liye  Stock 
Agency  r.  Temperley  S.S.  Co.,  [1899] 
2  Q.  B.  403. 

(c)  13th  ed.  p.  630. 

(d)  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  281 ;  9  C.  B. 
680. 

{e)  In  the  recent  case  of  McCaU  v. 
Honlder  ( (1897),  2  Com.  Gas.  129), 
Mathew,  J.,  applied  this  doctrine  so 
as  to  make  shipowners  liable  to  con- 


tribute in  respect  of  damage  to  cargo 
occasioned  by  sea- water  which  had 
found  its  way  into  the  vessel  through 
a  broken  air-pipe  while  the  yessel 
was  tipped  for  repairs  to  her  pro- 
peller. Inasmuch  as  nobody  knew 
that  the  air-pipe  was  broken  when 
the  vessel  was  tipped,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  inflow  of  water  by  this 
means  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  act  of 
tipping.  See  Lowndes,  36— 38.  The 
principle,  however,  is  well  established 
by  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
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Sect.  045.  occasioned  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  taking  a  ship 
into  a  port  of  refuge,  whether  for  repairs  or  for  shelter 
merely.  There  axe  several  points  in  relation  to  this  subject 
which  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  finally  determined  (/). 

Assuming  that  a  vessel,  in  consequence  of  injuries  sus- 
tained at  sea,  is  obliged,  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
ship  and  cargo,  to  put  into  a  port  of  refuge,  expense  may  be 
incurred  in  entering  the  port,  while  there,  and  in  leaving  it, 
which  may  be  briefly  sunmiarized  as  follows : — 

1.  Expense  of  making  and  entering  the  port. 

2.  Expense  of  unloading  the  cargo. 

3.  Expense  of  warehousing  the  cargo. 

4.  Expense  of  repairing  damage  to  the  vessel. 

5.  Expense  of  re-shipping  the  cargo. 

6.  Expense  of  leaving  port,  outward  dues,  &c. 

7.  Expense  of  crew's  wages  and  provisions  while  in  port. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  indicating  the  difPerence  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  various  views  on  the  subject  generally  will 
be,  before  discussing  each  of  the  above  heads  of  expenditure 
severally,  to  refer  shortly  to  the  history  of  the  controversy. 

^^i^"^  °*  946.  Untn  about  the  year  1878,  it  had  been  for  a  long 
amongst  aver-  time  the  practice  of  English  average  adjusters,  in  adjusting 
losses  in  cases  where  ships  had  put  into  port  to  refit,  to  treat 
the  expenses  of  putting  into  port,  and  of  discharging  the 
cargo,  as  general  average,  the  expense  of  warehousing  it  as 
particular  average  on  the  cargo,  and  the  expense  of  the  re- 
shipment  of  the  cargo,  outward  pilotage  and  port  charges,  and 
other  expenses  incurred  in  order  to  enable  the  ship  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage,  as  particular  average  on  freight.     Whether 


(/)  In  practice,  the  importance  of 
the  subject  is  hardlj  commensurate 
with  its  difficulties.  This  is  due  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  in- 
serting into  contracts  of  carriage  a 
provision  whereby  general  average 
is  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
York-Antwerp  Rules.    See  Appen- 


dix D.,  rules  x.,  xi.  and  xii.    These 
rules    are    much    more    Hberal    in 

matters  of  general  average  than  is 

the  law  of  this  country,  especially 

in  having  regard  to  the  prosecution 

of  the  voyage  rather  than  the  safety 

of  the  interests  as  the  criterion. 
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the  necessity  of  putting  into  port  was  itself  due  to  a  prior    Sect.  046. 

— 

general  average  act,  or  to  particular  average  loss  or  damage, 
or  otherwise,  was  not  deemed  to  be  a  material  consideration  ; 
in  all  oases  the  expenses  above  referred  to  were  similarly 
treated. 

In  1876,  however,  an  eminent  average  adjuster  promul- 
gated the  view  that  the  practice  above  described  was  wrong 
in  principle,  and  that  all  these  expenses  up  to  the  time  when 
the  ship  resumed  her  voyage  ought  to  be  adjusted  as  general 
average.  The  result  of  this  opinion  was  litigation  which 
took  shape  in  the  cases  of  Atwood  v.  Sellar,  and  Svendsen  v. 
Wallace,  the  former  case  reaching  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
1880  and  the  latter  the  House  of  Lords  in  1885. 

947.  In  consequence    of    these  decisions,  the    Bules  of  Alteration  of 
Practice  of  the  Association  of  Average  Adjusters  were  altered  SJSnirto 

"  That  when  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequence  Svendaen  v. 
of  damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  general  average,  and 
sails  thence  with  her  original  cargo,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  out- 
ward as  well  as  the  inward  port  charges  shall  be  treated  as 
general  average,  and  when  cargo  is  discharged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  such  damage,  the  warehouse  rent  and 
reloading  of  the  same  shall,  as  well  as  the  discharge,  be 
treated  as  general  average  (g). 

"  That  when  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequence 
of  damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  particular  average 
(or  not  of  general  average),  and  when  the  cargo  has  been 
discharged  in  consequence  of  such  damage,  the  inward  port 
charges  and  the  cost  of  discharging  the  cargo  shall  be  general 
average,  the  warehouse  rent  of  cargo  shall  be  a  particular 
charge  on  cargo,  and  the  cost  of  reloading  and  outward  port 
charges  shall  be  a  particular  charge  on  freight "  (h). 

On  Oomparing  the  old  practice  with  the  new  rules  as  above 
set  forth,  it  will  appear  that  they  agree  in  including  under 

iff)  See  Atwood  v,  Sellar.  (A)  See  STendsen  v,  Wallace. 
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Beet.  947.  general  ayerage,  under  all  cJrcnmatanoes,  all  expenBes  incnired 
as  far  as,  and  including,  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  and  that 
as  regards  subsequent  expenses  they  agree  as  to  cases  where 
the  necessity  of  putting  into  port  is  occasioned  by  particular 
average  damage,  but  differ  as  to  cases  where  the  damage 
occasioning  such  necessity  was  itself  the  subject  of  general 
average. 

948.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  various  debatable 
points  that  arise  in  connection  with  this  difficult  subject,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  unburden  ourselves  of  those  which  may 
now  be  considered  to  be  settled  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
troversy. 
ExpenaeB  of         It  is  undoubted  (t)  that  whenever  the  ship  is  obliged  to  put 
of  refuge.        iuto  a  port  of  refuge  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  ship 
and  cargo,  however  such  necessity  may  have  arisen,  all 
inward  expenses,  such  as  towage,  pilotage  and  harbour  dues, 
are  chargeable  to  general  average.     This  is  because,  from  aU 
])oints  of  view,  the  peril  which  ex  concerns  necessitated  the 
putting  into  port  must  also  necessarily  be  continuous  until 
the  port  of  safety  is  reached. 
Expense  of  It  is  also  well  established  that  the  question  as  to  the 

port  of  refuge,  incidence  oi  the  expense  oi  the  repairs  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  ship  to  seek  a  port  of  refuge,  must  be  determined 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  damage  or  loss  which  rendered 
such  repairs  necessary.  If  such  damage  was  in  itself  a 
general  average  loss,  the  cost  of  repairing  it  will  be  so  too. 
But  the  cost  of  repairing  damage  accidentally  caused  to  the 
ship  by  perils  of  the  sea  cannot  give  a  claim  to  contribution, 
for  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  repair  is  a  duty  imposed  on  the 
shipowner  by  the  very  contract  of  affreightment  whereby  he 
has  pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  ship  in  a  fit  state  for 
transporting  the  cargo  to  its  destination  (Ar). 

(i)  See  SyendBenr.  Wallace  (1884;,  G.  P.  281;  WalUiew  v.  Mavrojani 

13  Q.  B.  D.  69.  (1870),  L.  R.   5  Ex.   116.     There 

[k]  Benecke,  Fr.  of  Indem.  194 ;  may  possibly  be  exoeptional  caaes, 

Amould,  2nd  ed.  p.  922.    And  of.  as  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 

Hallett  r.  Wigram  (1845)|  19  L.  J.  serration  of  the  oarg^  that  parti- 
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A  doubt  did*  once  exist  on  this  point  both  here  and  in  Sect.  948. 
America.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  a 
misoonoeption  of  the  case  of  Plummet  v.  Wildman  (/),  and  to 
some  unguarded  observations  which  Lord  Ellenborough  is 
there  reported  to  have  made.  This  case,  however,  may  well 
be  explained  as  having  been  decided  on  the  ground  that  the 
repairs  were  rendered  necessary  by  a  sacrifice  of  part  of 
the  ship  for  the  general  safety;  and  the  language  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  is  there  reported  to  have  used  is  incon- 
sistent with  what  he  subsequently  said  in  Power  v,  Whit- 
more  (m).  The  rule  which  is  now  acted  upon  both  in  this 
country  (n)  and  in  America  (o),  seems  unquestionably  to  be  the 
true  rule,  viz.,  that  the  expense  of  repairs  rendered  necessary 
by  particular  average  losses  sustained  by  the  ship  does  not 
give  a  claim  to  a  general  average  contribution,  but  that  such 
claim  can  only  be  sustained  when  the  damage  to  be  repaired 
was  in  itself  a  general  average  loss  (p). 

949.  So  far  there  is  little  difficulty.     But  as  regards  other  WaxehooBing 
items  of  expense  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  great  difiPerence     "o^* 
of  opinion,. and  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  carefully 
what  are  the  principles  established  by  Atwood  v.  Sellar  and 
Svendsen  v.  Wallace. 

In  Atwood  V.  Sellar  (q)  the  "  Sullivan  Sawin,"  while  on  a  Facte  of 
voyage  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool,  encountered  such  severe  g^j^.  ^' 
weather  that  her  master  was  compelled,  for  the  safety  of  ship 
and  cargo,  to  cut  away  the  f oretopmast.  The  vessel  in  con- 
sequence of  this  loss  had  to  put  into  Charlestown  for  repairs, 
in  order  to  effect  which  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  a 
portion  of  the  cargo.     After  the  repairs  were  completed,  the 

oolar  average  damage  to  ship  Bhould  (n)    See   per    Bowen,    L.  J.,   in 

be  repaired  at  a  aacrifioe,  and  in  such  STendsen  v.  Wallace,  13  Q.  B.  D.  at 

a  case  extra  oost  in  doing  so  at  a  p.  86. 

partionlap   P<»tjni8rl»t  be  general  ^^^  j^,^^       ^^^ 

average.    Gf.  tbia.^  and  Svendsen  v. 

Wallace,  18  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  86,  per  (p)    Subject     only     to    n.     (Ar), 

Bowen,  L.  J.  «fpr«. 

(0  (1816),  3  M.  &  S.  482.  (q)  (1880),   4    Q.   B.   D.   342  ;    6 

(m)  (1816),  4  M.  &  S.  141.  Q.  B.  D.  286. 


lOM  or  GESWRAL  ATKRXGX,  "PJLBT  UJ. 


The  pi&intifbi,  ber  ownios^  t^Iaiaied  trai:  trie  vr*  Le  of  the 
ex{^na»  of  dischargn:^,  vsraiousz^.  mzA  reKiiipiiig  the 
cargo,  atL?l  of  pflctag*.  A.?,  in  feaTEsg  tL?  T:*:rt  were  geii€Tal 
srerage  ezpenatt.  Tbe  d&fe&iazitSf  the  ovcios  :{  the  goods, 
wiSle  willizig  to  trest  tLe  exp^rxae  of  dsichargiiig  is  general 
ATenge,  and  themaelTes^  to  hesr  the  frtyiwft  of  wtrAaasng 
as  parties.  Iat  (:h^rg^  on  the  cargo,  eoct^iiided  that  the  sohae- 
qnei^t  expei^ses  were  {ortic-olar  charges  npon  the  frogfat.    The 


/■4g»y  «rf    Court  of  Appeal  BramweX  Ba^sallaj.  and  Thesger,  L.  JJ.) 

Court  oi 

Aff«al  ia  decided  in  faTOor  of  the  plainti^'  claim.  boLIing  that  it  came 
within  the  principle  nnderljicg  the  whole  doctrine  of  general 
areiage  contribution — namelj,  that  the  loss,  immediate  and 
condeqnentialy  caused  hy  a  SBcri£<:e  for  the  benefit  of  cargo, 
ship  and  freight,  should  be  borne  bj  alL  It  was  argued  for 
the  defendants  that  the  common  danger — §>.,  the  physical 
danger  to  which  the  goods,  as  well  as  the  ship,  were  exposed — 
was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  goods  were  unleaded^  and  that 
as  general  arerage  ceases  at  the  point  of  time  when  the 
common  danger  comes  to  an  end,  there  could  be  no  general 
ayefoge  liability  for  anything  that  took  place  after  the  goods 
were  put  out  of  the  ship.  The  Court,  howerer,  seems  to  have 
considered  that  under  the  expression  ^  common  danger  "  was 
included  not  merely  danger  threatening  the  physical  safety 
of  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  also  the  danger  of  the  Yessd  with 
her  cargo  being  preTcnted  from  prosecuting  her  yoyage. 
The  judgment  then  continues  (r) :  ^*  The  going  into  port,  the 
unloading,  warehousing,  and  reloading  of  the  cargo  and  the 
coming  out  of  port,  are  at  all  events  part  of  one  act  or  opera- 
tion contemplated,  resolved  upon,  and  carried  through  for  the 
common  safety  and  benefit,  and  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
continuous.  The  shipowner  is  at  least  entitled  to  reship  the 
goods  and  prosecute  his  voyage  with  them ;  and  the  expenses 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  being  ex  hypothesi  consequent  upon 
a  damage  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  general  advantage, 

(r)  5  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  290. 
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should  legitimately  be  the  subject  of  general  average  con-  Sect.  949. 
tributioD,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord  Tenterden  in  his 
work  on  shipping,  ^  if  the  damage  to  be  repaired  be  in  itself 
an  object  of  contribution,  it  seems  reasonable  that  all  expenses 
necessary,  although  collateral  to  the  reparation,  should  also  be 
objects  of  contribution  ;  the  accessory  should  follow  the 
nature  of  its  principal.'  "  The  earlier  authorities,  consisting 
both  of  case-law  and  the  opinions  of  text-writers,  are  then 
reviewed,  and  are  declared  to  be  unanimous  in  fiivour  of  the 
view  that  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  at  any  rate  where  the 
original  cause  of  loss  was  itself  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  all  the 
expenses  claimed  in  the  action  were  a  matter  for  general 
average  contribution.  The  Court  paid  some  attention  to  the 
distinction  that  had  been  drawn  between  such  a  case  as  that 
before  them,  and  the  due  where  the  original  cause  of  loss  was 
a  fortuitous  peril.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  express  a  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  such 
a  distinction  would  have  entailed  any  different  legal  conse- 
quences. 

960.  The  facts  of  Svendsen  t\  Wallace  (s)  were  as  follows : —  Facts  of 
A  Norwegian  vessel  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  from  Eangoon  Wallace, 
to  Liverpool  sprang  a  dangerous  leak.  The  captain,  in  order 
to  save  ship  and  cargo,  took  refuge  in  the  Mauritius  and 
repaired  the  damage.  When  in  port  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  repair  the  ship,  but  not  otherwise  necessary,  to  land  and 
warehouse  the  cargo.  When  the  repairs  were  completed,  the 
cargo  was  reloaded  and  the  vessel  continued  her  journey  to 
Liverpool.  The  plaintiffs  were  the  shipowners,  and  brought 
their  action  against  the  owners  of  cargo  for  a  general  average 
contribution.  The  defendants  admitted  their  liability  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  unloading,  also  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  warehouse  rent :  but  the  plaintiffs,  in  addition  to  what 
the  defendants  admitted,  claimed  contribution  in  respect  of 
the  reloading,  and  of  the  port  charges,  pilotage,  and  other 

{»)  (1883),  11  Q.  B.  D.  616 ;  13  Q.  B.  D.  69 ;  10  App.  Oa«.  404. 
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Sveoidflen  v, 
Wallace  in 
the  Court  of 
Appeal. 

Opinion  of 
Baffgallaj, 


Sect.  960.  claims  subsequent  to  the  reloading.  Lopes,  J.,  before  whom  the 
action  was  tried,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  all  the 
disputed  items  on  the  authority  of  Atwood  v.  Sellar,  by  which 
he  considered  the  case  was  governed  (^).  But  this  decision 
was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  («),  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  [x)  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  so  far  as  it  declared  that  the  cargo-owner  was  not 
liable  to  contribute  towards  the  reloading  expenses,  was 
affirmed.  The  other  points  raised  in  the  action  were  left 
imdecided  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  were  Brett,  M.  R.,  and 
Baggallay  and  Bowen,  L.  JJ.  Of  these,  Baggallay,  L.  J. 
adhered  to  the  judgment  pronoimced  in  Atwood  v,  Sellar, 
and,  being  of  opinion  that  the  principles  there  laid  down 
applied  to  the  case  under  consideration,  delivered  a  dissenting 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  shipowner's  claim  on  all  points. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  learned  Ix)rd  Justice  em- 
phatically rejected  the  idea  that  there  was  any  materiality  in 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  two  cases  as'  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  vessel  to  put 
into  port.  Li  either  case  the  material  act  of  sacrifice  is  the 
act  of  putting  into  port,  however  the  necessity  of  doing  so 
may  have  arisen. 

961.  The  point  is  illustrated  in  the  following  way  (y)  : — 
"  Two  ships,  A.  and  B.,  each  on  a  voyage  from  a  foreign 
port  to  Liverpool,  and  having  a  valuable  cargo  on  board, 
encountered  a  violent  storm ;  the  master  of  A.,  to  avoid  a 
more  serious  injury,  cut  away  one  of  his  masts ;  B.  sprung  a 
dangerous  leak ;  both,  for  the  safety  of  ship  and  cargo,  put 
into  a  port  of  refuge  to  repair  the  injuries  they  had  sustained; 
to  efPect  such  repairs  and  to  enable  the  ships  to  prosecute 
their  respective  voyages,  it  became  necessary  in  the  case  of 
each  ship  to  discharge  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  her  cargo ; 
in  addition  to  the  port  dues  and  other  expenses  incident  to 


it)  IIQ.  B.  D.  616. 
\u)  13  Q.  B.  D.  69. 
(x)  10  App.  Gas.  404. 


(y)  Per  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  13  Q.  B. 
D.  at  p.  81. 
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her  entering  the  port,  further  expenses  were  incurred  in    Sect.  961. 
respect  of  each  ship  in  unloading,  warehousing,  and  reloading 
her  cargo  whilst  she  remained  in  port,  and  for  pilotage  and 
other  charges  on  leaving  the  port  to  prosecute  her  voyage. 

"  The  only  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  A.  and 
those  of  B.  was  in  the  nature  or  character  of  the  injury, 
which  occasioned  her  putting  into  port.  The  cutting  away 
of  one  of  the  masts  of  A.  was  the  subject  of  general  average ; 
in  other  words,  her  putting  into  the  port  of  refuge  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  general  average  sacrifice ;  whilst  the  putting  into 
port  of  B.  was  occasioned  by  her  springing  a  dangerous  leak, 
which  was  a  particular  average  loss.  But  in  each  case  the 
putting  into  port  for  the  safety  of  ship  and  cargo  was  an  act 
of  sacrifice,  giving  rise  to  claims  for  general  average  contribu- 
tion ;  in  the  case  of  A.  this  act  of  sacrifice  followed,  or  was  a 
continuation  of,  the  original  act  of  sacrifice,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  B.  it  was  itself  the  original  act  of  sacrifice ;  in  each  case 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
was  the  putting  into  the  port  of  refuge."  .  .  .  .  "  But  if,  in 
the  case  of  A.,  the  expenses  of  warehousing  and  reloading  the 
cargo  and  of  leaving  the  port  were  properly  held  to  be  the 
subject  of  general  average  contribution,  I  am  unable  to  sug- 
gest any  reason,  satisfactory  to  myself,  why  the  like  principle 
should  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  B. ;  in  that  case  the 
expenses  of  unloading,  warehousing,  and  reloading  of  the 
cargo  and  the  coming  out  of  port  were  as  consequent  upon 
the  putting  into  port  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  A. ;  if  they 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  the  subject  of  general  average 
contribution  in  the  case  of  B.,  they  ought  not,  according  to 
the  view  which  I  take  of  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases, 
to  have  been  so  treated  in  the  case  of  A." 

Such,  also,  was  clearly  the  view  of  Lopes,  J.,  in  the  Queen's  Opinion  of 
Bench  Division  (2).     "I  have  now  to  determine  whether  ^'^^^^ 
there  is  any  practical  difference,  so  far  as  the  incidence  of 
expenses  is  concerned,  between  the  case  of  a  ship  necessarily 

(s)  11  Q.  B.  D.  atp.  617. 
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Opmionsof 
Hiett,  M.  R.y 
andBowen, 
li.  J.f  in 

Bvendaen  r. 
Wallace. 


8tet.  051.  seeking  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequence  of  an  injniy  which 
is  the  subject  of  particolar  average.  I  can  see  no  practical 
distinction.  The  putting  into  a  port  of  refuge,  if  necessary, 
is  an  act  of  Toluntaiy  sacrifice^  undertaken  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  adyenture,  ship,  cargo  and  freight,  and  I  think 
every  expense  consequent  upon  it  incurred  to  enable  the  ship 
afterwards  to  proceed  safely  on  her  voyage  with  her  cargo  so 
as  to  earn  the  freight,  is  incurred  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  adventure,  and  is  chargeable  to  general  average  "  (a). 

952.  The  opinions,  however,  of  Brett,  M.  B.,  and  Bowen, 
L.  J.,  were  to  a  different  effect.  The  basis  of  both  judg- 
ments is  the  definition  of  general  average  by  Lawrence,  J., 
in  Birkley  r.  Presgrave  {b) :  '^  All  loss  which  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  extraordinary  sacrifices  made  or  expenses  incurred 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  cargo."  Accepting  this 
criterion,  both  learned  judges  (c)  proceed  to  show  that  by 
English  law,  which  differs  herein  from  that  of  America  aud 
the  Continent,  a  general  average  sacrifice  must  consist  of  ao 
act  done  at  a  time  when  both  ship  and  cargo  were  in  peril, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  both  from  such  peril.  To  the 
proposition  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  or  of  the 
expenditure  was  "  the  benefit  of  the  whole  adventure,"  and 
that  abundant  authority  existed  for  this  contention,  the 
answer  was  (d)  that  if  and  in  so  far  as  this  and  similar 
expressions  (which  have  undoubtedly  found  their  way  not 
only  into  text-books  but  also  into  judgments  of  high 
authority)  meant  no  more  than  "preservation  of  ship  and 
cargo,"  the  proposition  was  well-founded ;  but  that  if  and  in 


(a)  To  the  editors  the  opinionfi  of 
Baggallay,  L.  J.,  and  Lopes,  J.,  on 
this  point  at  least,  seem  to  be  based 
on  sound  reason.  They  have  never 
been  expressly  dissented  from,  though 
Brett,  M.  R.,  and  Bowen,  L.  J.,  do 
appear  to  have  thought  there  might 
be  some  justification,  on  the  score  of 
established  usage  or  otherwise,  for 


the  distinction  aboye  rejected.  See 
13  Q.  B.  D.  at  pp.  80,  95.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  point  was  noticed, 
but  no  opinion  was  expressed.  10 
App.  Cas.  at  p.  420. 

(b)  (1801),  1  East,  220. 

(e)  Brett,  M.  K.,  at  pp.  72—76  ; 
Bowen,  L.  J.,  at  pp.  84 — 87. 

{d)  Per  Brett,  M.  B.,  at  p.  74. 
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SO  far  as  such  expressions  were  used  in  any  wider  sense,  the    Sect.  062. 
proposition    was    not    in    accordance    with    English    law. 
Bowen,  L.  J.  (&),  disposes  of  the  argument  on  this  point  in 
the  following  words : — 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  expendi-  '.*  Preeerva- 

tion  of  ship 

ture  or  sacrifice  should  have  been  made  for  the  common  safety  and  cargo'* 
of  ship  or  cargo,  if  it  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  both,  and  in  not  *^  benefit 
order  to  enable  the  vessel  to  bring  her  voyage,  and  the  common  J*  fci»o  adven- 
ad venture,  to  a  successful  issue.  This  doctrine  has  been  advo- 
cated by  various  writers,  and  has  engrafted  itself  upon  the 
law  of  more  than  one  foreign  country;  but  whatever  its 
theoretical  value,  it  is  not  the  law  of  England  (see  Harrison 
V,  Bank  of  Australeusia  (/) ).  Exceptional  oases,  such  as  those 
suggested  in  the  judgments  delivered  in  Job  v.  Langton  (g) 
and  Walthew  v.  Mavrojani  (A),  may  be  imagined  in  which  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo  and  the  safety  of  the  common 
commercial  enterprise  would  be  almost  convertible  terms;  and 
with  reference  to  such  cases  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that 
expenses  after  the  ship  and  cargo  were  in  safety  from  the  sea 
might,  on  the  ground  of  a  physical  danger  common  to  both, 
be  brought  into  general  average.  But  (exceptional  oases 
apart)  it  is  not  sufficient,  according  to  English  law,  that  an 
expenditure  should  have  been  made  to  benefit  both  cargo- 
owner  and  shipowner.  The  idea  of  a  common  commercial 
adventure,  as  distinguished  from  the  criterion  of  common 
safety  from  the  sea,  would  lead  to  the  inclusion  in  general 
average  of,  at  all  events,  temporary  repairs  of  the  ship  caused 
by  particular  average  loss,  and  would  enable  the  shipowner 
to  complete  his  part  of  the  contract  of  affreightment  by 
means  of  a  money  contribution  levied  perforce  upon  the 
cargo-owner." 

953.  Starting  from  this  standpoint,  both  judges  declare 
that  when  once  ship  and  cargo  are  in  a  position  of  physical 
safety,  there  can  be  no  further  liability  for  general  average, 

(e)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  85.  (^)  (1856),  6  E.  &  B.  779. 

(/)  (1872),  L.  R.  7  Ex;  89.  (A)  (1870),  L.  R.  5  Ex.  116. 
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Sect.  958.  nnless  it  can  be  ahown  that  a  subsequent  expenditure  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  a  prior  general  average  act  (t),  and 
fliey  mamtain  that  every  item  daimed  must  be  spedficaUy 
dealt  with  by  application  of  the  principles  laid  down  to  the 
particular  drcumstanoes  of  the  case.  The  cost  of  unloading 
will  be  a  general  average  sacrifice  ^^if  necessary  for  the 
common  preservation  of  ship  and  cargo  "  :  otherwise  ^^  it  will 
not  in  itself  amount  to  a  general  average  sacrifice  at  all,  but 
it  may  nevertheless  be  properly  included  as  a  subject-matter 
of  contribution  whenever  the  expenditure  is  directly  caused 
by  some  antecedent  act  of  general  average  sacrifice/' 

"  The  goods  having  been  landed  (k),  there  is  an  end  of  all 
danger  common  to  ship  and  cargo.  The  contest  between  the 
parties  in  the  present  instance  turns  wholly  on  items  of  ex- 
penditure subsequently  incurred.  These  cannot  be  brought 
into  general  average  on  the  ground  that  they  are  general 

oargoazmfeP  B.verage  sacrifice  in  themselves,  for  the  hour  of  danger  and 
of  sacrifice  is  over.  They  can  only  become  so  chargeable,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  part  of  the  loss  which  some 
antecedent  act  of  sacrifice  entails.  The  first  item  in  contro- 
versy which  we  are  asked  to  consider  relates  to  the  ware- 
housing of  the  cargo.  Now,  pritnd  faciei  warehousing  the 
cargo  is  a  charge  that  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  cargo,  which 
benefits  exclusively  by  it.  It  may,  conceivably,  in  some  cases 
have  been  rendered  necessary  by  an  antecedent  sacrifice,  so  as 
to  fall  within  the  definition  of  the  loss  caused  thereby.  But 
the  only  antecedent  sacrifice  in  the  present  case  was  the 
putting  into  port  for  refuge,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 


How,  if  "pie- 
aefration  of 
ahipand 
cargo  *'  IB  the 
test,  can  any 
expeosefl  be 
allowed  which 
are  incurred 


View  of 
Bowen,  Jj,  J., 
aeto  waze- 
howdng 
cargo. 


(t)  This  is  in  reality  rather  Lord 
Joetice  Bowen's  way  of  potting  the 
case.  The  M.  R.  eaja  that  in  order 
to  justify  liability  for  sach  sabeeqnent 
expenditure,  the  act  entailing  such 
expenditure  must  be  shown  to  be 
''part  of  another  act  which  is  a 
general  average  act*'  (13  Q.  B.  D. 
at  p.  77).  He  then  enunciates  the 
opinion  that  whenever  a  ship  goes 


into  port  to  effect  repairs  which  can- 
not be  done  without  l«>^n«iiT>g  the 
cargo,  the  discharge  is  part  of  the 
"act  of  going  in  to  repair,"  and 

recoverable  as  such  in  general  aver- 
age. This  view  is  criticised  tfi/Va, 
s.  958. 

(k)   13  Q.   B.  B.  at  p.   89,  per 
Bo  wen,  Li.  J. 
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as  between  ship  and  cargo,  the  warehousing  of  the  cargo  was  Sect.  053. 
caused  by  the  mere  putting  into  port.  The  defendants  have 
admitted  their  liability  to  bear  the  charge  in  full.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  reason  to  treat  the  warehousing  in  the 
present  case  as  other  than  a  charge  on  cargo.  We  come  next 
to  the  reloading.  Reloading  is  not  an  act  of  sacrifice,  for  Reloading, 
long  before  it  occurs  both  ship  and  cargo  are  safe.  Is  it  then 
caused  by  any  act  of  sacrifice,  or  is  it  part  of  the  loss,  in 
other  words,  which  an  antecedent  act  of  sacrifice  involves  P 
Where,  for  example,  a  ship  has  cut  away  a  mast  and  has  put 
into  port  to  repair  the  damage  so  caused,  and  has  been  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  repair  this  special  damage,  to  imload  and 
to  reload  the  cargo,  it  may  follow,  according  to  the  decision 
in  Atwood  r.  Sellar,  that  such  expenses  are  all  part  of  the 
loss  involved  in  the  original  sacrifice.  But  in  the  present 
instance  the  only  sacrifice  has  been  the  putting  into  port,  and 
the  reloading  expenses  are  not  part  of  the  loss  which  putting 
into  port  has  caused,  but  a  loss  caused  by  the  captain's  decision 
to  repair  his  ship  and  to  unload  and  reload  the  cargo  for  that 
purpose.  The  charges  of  reloading  in  such  a  case  ought  in 
principle  to  fall  upon  the  freight,  or  else  upon  the  freight  and 
the  ship  together  if  the. two  interests  are  severed. 

954.  **  I  come  next  to  the  charges  outward,  and  this  seems  Outward 
to  me  to  raise  a  more  difficult  question.  Expenditure  of  this  "«^* 
description  is  not  in  itself  a  general  average  sacrifice,  but 
may  it  not  be  said  that  it  has  been  caused  by  one,  on  the 
ground  that  a  ship  which  goes  into  port  will  have  to  come  out 
again,  and  that  the  former  operation  directly  causes  the 
latter  P  If  strict  theory  is  to  be  applied  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  difference  between  the  cases  in  which  the  vessel  has 
done  nothing  in  the  port  of  refuge  beyond  availing  herself 
of  a  temporary  shelter,  and  the  cases  where  she  puts  in  in 
order  to  repair  damage  and  because  it  was  not  safe  for  her  to 
continue  her  voyage  without  such  repairs.  In  the  former 
case,  where  shelter  alone  is  sought,  the  vessel  might  plausibly 
be  said  to  come  out  simply  because  she  previously  went  in^ 

3z2 
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Sect.  954.  In  the  latter  ease,  where  she  puts  in  for  repairs,  the  proximate 
cause  of  her  coming  out  is  not  that  she  put  in — ^for  she 
could  not  have  resumed  her  voyage  had  not  the  necessary 
repairs  been  effected  upon  her  while  in  harbour — but  that  the 
master  when  in  harbour  decided,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
and  in  the  interest  of  his  owners,  on  repairing  the  ship,  re- 
loading the  cargo,  and  carrying  on  the  voyage.  The  outward 
expenses  ought  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  present 
instance  to  fall  on  freight." 

955.  These  principles  being  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  the  Court,  it  was  held  firstly,  that  the  expenses  of 
reloading  (/)  the  cargo  after  the  ship  had  been  repaired  were 
not  general  average  expenses.  For  clearly  the  cargo  was  not 
in  any  physical  danger  immediately  prior  either  to  the  ware- 
housing or  to  the  reloading.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that  either 
operation  had  been  necessitated  by,  or  formed  part  of,  any 
prior  general  average  sacrifice.  The  prior  general  average 
act  had  been  simply,  according  to  Bowen,  L.  J.,  the  putting 
into  port  for  safety,  and  on  the  attainment  by  ship  and  cargo 
of  a  position  of  safety,  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  was  achieved. 
"  The  reloading  expenses  are  not  part  of  the  loss  which  put- 
ting into  port  has  caused,  but  a  loss  caused  by  the  captain's 
decision  to  repair  his  ship  and  to  unload  and  reload  his  cargo 
for  that  purpose,  and  ought  in  such  a  case  to  fall  upon  the 
freight,  or  upon  the  freight  and  the  ship  together  if  the  two 
interests  are  severed." 

Secondly,  it  was  held  that  the  outward  expenses  ought  also 
in  the  present  instance  to  fall  on  freight.  This  was  regarded  by 
Bowen,  L.  J.,  as  a  more  difficult  question,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  passage  which  we  have  quoted,  he  suggested  that  there 
might  perhaps  be  a  distinction  between  the  cases  in  which  a 
vessel  has  done  nothing  in  the  port  of  refuge  beyond  availing 


(/ )  Waielioiimng  expenses  are  also 
similarly  dealt  with  in  the  judgment 
of  Bowen,  L.  J.  Bat  these  were 
not  in  dispute,  as  the  cargo-owner, 


rightly  or  wrongly,  admitted  lia- 
bility. In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the 
judgment  coyers  expenses  of  this 
nature,  it  is  an  obiter  dictum. 
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herself  of  a  temporary  shelter  and  cases  where  she  puts  in    Sect.  966. 
for  repairs,  without  which  it  was  not  safe  for  her  to  continue 
her  voyage  (m). 

The  judgments  then  proceed  to  review  earlier  authorities, 
which  are  shown  to  be  substantially  in  accord  with  the  views 
expressed.  As  regards  Atwood  v.  Sellar,  "  the  principle  of 
law  that  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  that  decision  is  that  an 
expenditure  directly  caused  by  a  general  average  sacrifice  is 
part  of  the  loss  that  it  entails,  and  becomes  the  subject  of 
general  average  contribution.  The  port  of  refuge  expenses, 
which  the  present  respondents  claim  to  treat  as  general 
average,  have  not  been  caused  by  the  putting  into  port,  and 
there  was  no  still  earlier  general  average  sacrifice  to  cause 
them,  as  in  Atwood  v.  Sellar.  They  cannot,  therefore,  in  the 
present  case  be  said  either  to  be  general  average  sacrifices 
themselves,  nor  caused  by  any  general  average  sacrifice  "  (w). 

966.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  judgment  of  the  majority  Svendaen  r. 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  afiirmed,  but  the  only  point  theHouroof 
decided  was  as  to  the  expenses  of  reloading,  which  were  held  I^^^- 
not  to  be  the  subject  of  contribution.  Upon  the  more 
difficult  question  as  to  the  expenses  of  leaving  port,  it  was 
considered  imnecessary  to  express  a  formal  opinion.  The 
judgment  of  the  House,  delivered  by  Lord  Blackburn,  adds 
little  to  that  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  As  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  Atwood  v.  Sellar  seems  to  be  treated  rather  as  a 
decision  upon  the  particular  facts  of  the  case,  than  as  laying 
down  any  principles  diflfering  from  those  enunciated  by 
Brett,  M.  E.,  and  Bowen,  L.  J.  "  If  I  thought  (o)  it  was 
the  state  of  the  case  before  the  House,"  that  the  going  into 
port,  the  unloading,  warehousing,  and  reloading,  were  parts 
of  one  operation  carried  through  for  the  conmion  safety  and 
benefit,  and  properly  to  be  regarded  as  continuous,  "  I  should 
consider  whether  in  such  a  case  it  might  not  fairly  be  argued 
that  the  whole  of  these  operations  were  to  be  considered  as 

(m)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  90.  at  p.  96. 

(m;  Per  Bowen,  L.  J,,  13  Q.  B.  D.  (o)  10  App.  Qaa.  at  p.  420. 
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parts  of  the  expenae  of  refpairhig  the  damage,  and  therofore 
in  a  case  where  the  cause  of  the  damage  was  such  that  the 
expense  of  repairing  it  ought  to  he  home  hy  all,  as  was  the 
case  in  Atwood  r.  Sellar,  to  he  home  hy  all,  hat  that  in  a  case 
where  the  canse  of  the  damage  was  soch  that  the  expense  of 
repairing  it  ought  to  he  home  hy  the  shqp  only,  which  is  the 
present  case,  to  he  home  hy  the  ship  only.  But  having  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  is  not  the  state  of  the  case  hef  ore 
the  House,  I  do  not  enter  into  this  inquiry." 

957.  By  these  judgments  it  is  suhmitted  that  the  following 
propositions  of  law  may  now  he  considered  as  established : — 
Ftntly,  that  there  can  he  no  act  of  general  arerage  unless  it 
has  heen  done  with  the  ohject  of  attaining  physical  safety  for 
ship  and  cargo.  Both  must  either  have  heen  in  physical 
danger  at  the  moment  when  the  loss  or  expenditure  was 
incurred,  or  the  loss  or  expenditure  must  he  the  result,  of 
which  such  an  act  was  the  cause.  Secondly :  the  '^  henefit  of 
the  adventure  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  unless  hy 
"benefit "  we  mean  physical  safety  or  preservation,  and  by 
"the  adventure"  we  understand  ship,  freight  and  cargo. 
Where  a  vessel  necessarily  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  for 
common  safety  of  ship  and  cargo,  this  is  a  general  average 
act  only  in  so  far  as  the  object  is  the  common  safeiy  :  when 
once  the  ship  is  there,  the  liability  to  contribute  ceases  unless 
the  danger  continues,  or  unless  subsequent  expenses  are 
necessarily  due  to  the  earUer  general  average  act.  Thirdly  : 
it  is  submitted  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between 
a  case  where  the  necessity  of  putting  into  the  port  of  refuge 
was  itself  occasioned  by  a  general  average  sacrifice,  and  a  case 
where  it  was  occasioned  by  a  peril  of  the  sea.  But  in  the 
former  case  it  may  be  easier  to  make  out  a  causal  connection 
between  expenses  subsequently  incurred  than  in  the  latter. 
And  to  every  case  the  same  test  must  be  applied. 

Application  of  968.  Having  determined  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the 
general  principles  underlying  this  subject,  we  now  propose  to 
consider  how  they  should  be  applied  to  the  different  heads  of 
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expenditure  (other  than  those  already  dealt  with)  which  oom-    Sect  958. 
monly  occur  in  ports  of  refuge. 


1.  The  Co%t  of  DmJiarging  Cargo. 
This  operation  may  be  rendered  necessary  in  various  ways.  9?"*  ®* 

,  diadharff6. 

As  Bowen,  L.  J.,  points  out  (jo),  no  universal  rule  can  be 
laid  down ;  each  case  must  be  considered  according  to  its 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  necessity  may  have  arisen  owing 
to  a  leak  in  the  ship,  which,  if  not  stopped,  would  cause  the 
vessel  with  her  cargo  to  go  down  {q).  This  is  clearly  a  case 
of  general  average.  Or,  the  discharge  may  be  simply  in 
order  to  preserve  the  cargo,  as  where  the  injured  ship  is  safe, 
but  the  cargo  is  perishable,  if  wetted  (r) :  in  this  case  the 
expenses  would  fall  on  the  cargo  alone.  A  more  common 
case  is  where  the  object  of  the  discharge  is  to  enable  the 
vessel  to  be  repaired.  This  case  presents  difficulties.  Brett, 
M.  B.  (s),  was  of  opinion  that  the  expenses  under  such 
circumstances  should  always  be  general  average ;  but  Bowen, 
L.  J.  {t)y  thought  this  would  not  be  so,  imless  either  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  ship  and  cargo  or  directly  occasioned 
by  some  antecedent  act  of  general  average  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Carver  (w),  in  agreement  with  the  latter  view,  considers  that 
the  cost  of  discharge  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
repairing.  Hence  where  the  cost  of  repairs  is  a  general 
average  expenditure,  as  where  the  necessity  of  repairing  is 
due  to  a  prior  general  average  act,  the  cost  of  discharging 
in  order  to  enable  these  repairs  to  be  done  is  also  a  general 
average  expenditure  {x) ;  but  where  the  repairs  are  particular 
average  on  ship,  so  is  the  cost  of  discharging. 

{p)  Srendsen  v,  WaUaoe  (1884),  at  p.  76,  per  Brett,  M.  B. 
13  Q.  B.  D.  77,  78.  («)  Svendaen  v.  Wallace,  13  Q.  B. 

{q)  This  appears  to  have  been  the  D.  at  p.  78. 
case  in  S?end8eii  v.  Wallaoe,  although  {t)  Atpp.  87,  88. 

Brett,  M.  B.,  begins  his  judgment  (u)  Carriage  by  Sea,  s.  408 ;  Law 

by  saying  that  the  only  reason  for  Quarterly  Beyiew,  July,  1892. 
discharging  the  cargo  was  in  order  {x)  Gf.Plummerr.Wildnian(l816), 

to  repair  the  ship.  3  M.  &  S.  482 ;  Hall  v.  Janson  (1865), 

(r)  Svendaen  r.  Wallace,  13Q.B.  D.  4  E.  &  B.  500 ;  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  07% 
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It  is  edfatnirted  ikal  m  ktveen  the  two  news  pot  f arwaid 
bv  Brett^  IL  R^  mnd  Boven,  L.  J^  re^KcdrelT,  that  of 
B«:>weii,  I^J^  13  li^st  s?ifp:'rted  hy  pinoiple,  although  in 
piaiQtfce  the  tynner  rcle  is  the  one  a»i  it^  by  adjusters  [y). 
The  Master  of  the  B«.I1>  defen*!*  this  practice  on  the  theory 
that  the  general  axerage  ac^  wL^re  a  p>rt  of  refuge  is  entered, 
is  not  the  mere  a.jt  i>f  pTitting  into  port,  hut  is  the  complex 
a<7t  of  pTittir.g  into  p:»rt  /o--  r^piir*  z*.  Inasmaeh,  then,  he 
argues^  as  it  is  n^-^essary  for  the  full  pierformance  of  this 
complex  act  that  the  cargo  should  he  dis^rharged,  it  may  well 
be  said  that  the  discharge  is  c^iti-asioned  by  such  act  of  putting 
into  -^yrX.  f*jr  re/f'urM.  This  Tiew,  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  by  Lowndes  /j),  is  criticised  with  effect  by  Mr. 
Garrer  \b),  who  p>ints  out  that  the  act  of  putting  into  port  is 
only  a  general  average  act  so  far  as  it  is  done  in  order  to 
secure  the  common  safety,  and  if  it  is  done  with  any  further 
or  other  object,  then,  so  far  at  least,  it  is  not  a  general  average 
act.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  when  a  particular  act 
or  thing  has  been  done,  such  act  or  thing  done  from  one 
motive  is  not  a  different  act  from  the  same  act  or  thing  done 
from  another  motive.  The  act  of  going  into  port,  and  the 
act  of  going  into  port  for  repairs,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
object,  are  identical  acts.  If,  then,  the  discharge  of  the  cargo 
is  not  part  of  the  act  of  going  into  port,  as  it  clearly  is  not, 
how  can  it  be  said  to  to  be  part  of  what  Brett,  M.  B.,  calls 
the  act  of  going  into  port  for  repairs  ? 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  view  of  Bowen,  L.  J.,  in  preference 
to  that  of  Brett,  M.  B.,  it  seems  to  follow  that  Mr.  Carver  is 
coTTect  in  holding  that  the  expenses  of  disdiarging,  where  the 
discharge  is  necessary  to  enable  the  repairs  to  be  done,  ought 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  repairing. 

(y)  See  Lowndes,  General  Aver-  (a)  General  Average,  a.  49. 

flge,  •-  49.  (b)  Law  (^narteilj  Beriew,  Jnlj, 

(s)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  77.  1892. 
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2.  The  Coat  of  Reloading  Cargo, 

969.  It  is  dear  that  the  object  of  this  operation  can  never  Sect.  059. 
be  in  order  to  rescue  ship  and  cargo  from  actual  peril  (c).  j?*^*^*^ 
But  it  is  said  that  the  cost  may  be  incidental  to  a  prior 
general  average  sacrifice,  and  therefore  recoverable  as  a 
general  average  expenditure.  Thus,  in  Atwood  v.  Sellar, 
Gockbum,  C.  J.,  and  Mellor,  J.,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  {d)y  held  that  where  the  unload- 
ing of  the  cargo  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  doing  general 
average  repairs,  the  cost  of  the  reloading  occasioned  merely 
by  the  unloading  must  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  one  act  or 
operation,  and  therefore  recoverable  as  a  general  average 
expenditure.  And  this  is  the  rule  now  followed  by  the 
Association  of  Average  Adjusters.  The  practice  was  noticed 
by  Bowen,  L.  J.  (e),  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before 
him  did  not  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  express  either 
approval  or  disapproval.  The  judgments,  however,  in 
Atwood  V.  Sellar,  on  which  the  practice  of  the  adjusters  is 
based,  were  unfavourably  commented  on  by  Lord  Black- 
bum  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Svendsen  v,  Wallace  {ee), 
but,  the  iaots  being  different,  it  was  not  necessary  actually 
to  overrule  the  earlier  decision.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  it  is  possible  logically  to  reconcile  the 
rule  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Svendsen  v.  Wallace,  to  the  effect 
that  (at  any  rate  where  the  repairs  necessitating  the 
unloading  were  due  to  perils  of  the  sea)  the  expenses  of 
reloading  were  not  general  average,  but  particular  charges  on 
freight  (/).  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  argue  logically 
that  the  expenses  of  reloading  must  necessarily  be  borne  in 


{e)    See   per   Bowen,  L.  J.,    13  286. 

Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  89:  *'Beloading  ia  {«)  In   Syendflen   r.  Wallace,   13 

not  an  aot  of  saoiifioe,  for  long  before  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  89. 

it  ocours  both  ship  and  cargo  are  {ee)  10App.Oa8.atpp.417and419. 

aafe."  (/)  13  Q.  B.  D.  09 ;  10  App.  Gbw. 

(d)  4  Q.  B.  D.  342 ;  6  Q.  B.  D.  404. 
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Beet.  989.  the  same  way  as  those  of  dischaiging.  For  mstanoe,  suppose 
that  a  Tessel,  haTing  started  a  leak  caused  hy  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  for  repairs^  and  that  it  there 
heoomes  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  her  going  down  with 
her  cargo,  to  discharge  the  latter.  The  cost  of  disduoge  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  general  arerage  expenditure.  But  can 
the  subsequent  operation  of  reloading  he  said  to  follow  upon 
the  prior  operation  of  discharging  as  effect  follows  cause,  or 
is  it  not  more  correct  to  say  that  the  reason  for  the  reloading 
is  to  enable  the  shipowner  to  perform  his  oonizact  and  earn  his 
freight?  It  is  submitted  that  the  decision  in  Atwood  r. 
Sellar  on  this  point  is  irreconcileable  with  true  principle  as 
laid  down  in  Syendsen  r.  Wallace  (^),  and  that  the  result  of 
adopting  the  criterion  of  Bowen,  L.  J.,  and  testing  the  real 
object  of  each  operation  in  accordance  therewith,  compels  the 
conclusion  that  reloading  expenses  can  never,  apart  from 
special  circumstances,  be  anything  else  than  particular 
charges  on  freight,  however  the  original  damage  may  have 
been  caused  which  drove  the  ship  into  the  port  of  refuge. 
Where  freight  has  been,  wholly  or  in  part,  paid  in  advance, 
the  practice  of  adjusters  is  to  debit  the  whole  or  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  expenses  of  reloading  to  the 
cargo-owners.  Mr.  Carver,  however,  points  out  that  the 
cargo-owner  has  not,  by  paying  freight  in  advance,  under- 
taken to  bear  any  part  of  the  cost  of  bringing  the  goods  to 
their  destination,  nor  has  the  accident  which  gave  rise  to  the 
expenses  altered  his  right  to  have  the  voyage  completed.  He 
is,  therefore,  probably  correct  in  his  contention  that  expenses 
which  would  clearly  be  payable  by  the  shipowner  as  particulax 
charges  on  freight  where  freight  is  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  should  none  the  less  be  wholly  borne  by  the  ship- 
owner where  freight  is  paid  in  advance  (A). 

(p)  Am  has  beenalieady  intimated,  v.  Sellar  and  of  SYendaen  v,  Wallaoe 

the  editoiB  agree  with  Baggallaj,  aa  can  jnatifj  a  diatlnotion  in  the 

L.  J.,  and  Lopes,  J.,  in  thinking  treatment  of  expenses  of  this  natoze. 

that  there  is  no  snoh  material  dis-  (A)  See  Law  Qnarterlj  Review, 

tinction  between  the  facts  of  Atwood  Jvlj,  1892.  Lowndes,  (General  Aver- 
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3,  Warehousing  Charges, 

960.  In  Atwood  v.  Sellar  (t)  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that,  Sect.  060. 
the  repairs  themselves  being  general  average,  the  cost  of  Cost  of 
warehousing,  while  the  repairs  were  being  done,  followed  cargo, 
suit.  In  Svendsen  t?.  Wallace,  where  the  repairs  themselves 
were  particular  average  on  the  ship,  this  point  was  not  in 
dispute,  as  the  cargo-owner  admitted  his  liability  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  warehousing.  The  expressions,  therefore,  of 
Brett,  M.  B.  (^),  that  these  expenses  were  not  general  average 
expenses,  and  of  Bowen,  L.  J.  (/),  that  they  were  a  charge  on 
cargo  are  obiter  dicta.  Accepting,  as  we  do,  Bowen,  L.  J.'s, 
view  of  the  law  as  embodying  the  true  principles  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  every  case,  we  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
damage  to  the  vessel,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive  for  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  in  all  cases  where,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  cargo  is  warehoused  simply  in  order  that 
it  may  be  kept  safely  while  the  vessel  is  being  put  into  a  con- 
dition to  earn  its  freight,  the  warehousing  charges  should, 
like  the  cost  of  re-shipment,  be  a  particular  charge  on  freight. 
Bowen,  L.  J.  (m),  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  opinion  that  the 
cargo  was  alone  benefited  by  the  warehousing.  It  is  arguable, 
however,  that  when  the  facts  are  as  above  described,  the  sole 
interest  that  is  benefited  is  not  the  cargo,  but  the  freight 
The  practice  of  average  adjusters  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
obiter  dictum  of  Bowen,  L.  J.,  to  charge  all  such  warehousing 
expenses  on  the  cargo  alone.  Mr.  Carver,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  (n)  they  should  form  the  subject  of  general  average 
contribution.  There  thus  appear  to  be  at  least  three  possible 
different  views  on  this  point,  and  who  shall  say  which  of 
them  is  correct  P 


age,  8.  63,  p.  224,  ia  to  the  same  (k)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  78. 

effect,  and  saoh  also  appears  to  have  ^/^  x^  p.  gg, 

been  the  yiew  of  Lord  Blaokbnm  in  ^^^^  jg  q  g  j^  ^^  ^  g^ 

Svendsen  r.  Wallace,  10  App.  Cas. 

at  p.  416.  W  I^^  Quarterly  Beview,  Jnly, 


(i)  6  Q.  B.  D.  286.  1892. 
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Wag«B,  Ac, 
of 


4.   Wage9  and  Prormons  of  Crtv  during  Delay  in  Port. 

961.  In  Atwood  r.  SeUar  the  Court  of  Appeal  clearly 
seems  to  haTe  considered  that  these  charges  might,  under  the 
circnmstanceSy  have  heen  claimed  as  general  aYerage:  *^It 
is  'o)  extremely  donhtful  whether  the  expenses  for  wages  of 
crew  or  proTLdcns  in  a  port  of  refuge  have  ever  heen  dis- 
allowed hv  onr  Courts,  as  constituting  a  claim  for  general 
average,  in  a  case  where  the  ship  has  put  into  the  port  to 
repair  damage  itself  belonging  to  general  average  "  (p)-  No 
question,  however,  respecting  such  expenses  was  before  the 
Court.  In  practice  they  are  always  debited  in  this  country 
to  ship ;  probably,  however,  rather  as  a  particular  charge  on 
freight  than  on  ship.  This  practice  appears  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  most  of  the  earlier  authority  on  the  point  (^). 
Lowndes,  however,  wrges  strong  reasons  in  support  of  his 
view  that,  at  least  where  the  repairs  are  themselves  to  be  con- 
tributed for  in  general  average,  the  wages  and  provisions  of 
the  crew  during  the  time  occupied  in  repairing  should  be 
similarly  treated  (r).  In  nearly  all  foreign  countries  contri- 
bution is  allowed  in  all  cases,  irrespectively  of  the  nature  of 
the  loss  or  damage  which  is  being  made  good  or  repaired  («). 


(o)  Per  Thesiger,  L.  J.,  deUvering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  6  Q.  B.  D. 
at  p.  291. 

{p)  The  only  caoe  in  which  soch 
charges  were  expresslj  allowed  seems 
to  be  Da  Costa  r.  Newnham  (1788), 
2  T.  B.  407.  This  case,  howerer, 
turns  rather  on  peculiar  facts,  and 
has  been  much  shaken  by  subsequent 
decisions,  Cf .  Brett,  M.  R. ,  at  p.  80, 
and  Bowen,  L.  J.,  at  p.  90  of  13 
Q.  B.  D.  In  support,  howerer,  of 
Thesiger,  L.  J.'s,  yiew,  cf.  Abbott, 
Shipping,  6th  ed.  p.  360;  11th  ed. 
p.  533. 

(g)  Cf.  Power  r.Whitmore  (1816), 
4  M.  &  S.  141 ;  Eden  9.  Poole  (1786), 
Park,  117 ;  Bobertsonr.  Ewer  (1786), 
ibid.,  and  1  T.  B.  127 ;  and  DeYaux 


r.  Salvador  (1836),  4  A.  &  E.  420. 
In  America,  howerer,  cf.  Hobeon  r. 
Loid  (1875),  92  TJ.  8.  397,  where 
the  Supreme  Court  appears  to  have 
aUowed  such  expenses  as  general 
aTcrage.  See  also  The  Star  of  Hope 
(1869),  9  Wall.  236 ;  Barker  r.  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Baihroad  Co.  (1871),  22 
Ohio  St.  45.  Wages,  &o.  during 
detention  hy  an  embargo  are  not 
general  ayerage :  Bobertson  r.  Ewer, 
De  Yaux  v.  Salvador,  vii  supra; 
Am.  2nd  ed.  p.  929.  Nor  are  ex- 
penses of  delay  by  quarantine,  or 
while  waiting  for  coutoj:  2nd  ed. 
p.  930. 

(r)   Lowndes,    Qenend    Ayerage 
239—243. 

(«)  See  Lowndea'  Appendices. 
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5.  Ea^enses  of  coming  out  of  Port. 
962.  It  is  submitted  that,  like  the  costs  of  re-shipping    Sect.  962. 


cargo,  these  form  in  all  oases  a  particular  charge  on  freight.  Outward 
In  practice  they  are  now  treated  as  general  average,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Atwood 
V.  Sellar,  in  cases  where  the  original  loss  was  a  general 
average  loss,  and  as  a  particular  charge  on  freight,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Svendsen  v. 
Wallace,  where  the  original  loss  was  occasioned  by  fortuitous 
perils  of  the  sea.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether,  if  the 
general  reasoning  of  Bo  wen,  L.  J.  (^),  in  the  latter  case,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  sound,  such  a  distinction  can  be  supported. 
When  Svendsen  r.  Wallace  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  (w) 
this  point  was  left  undecided. 

963.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  expenses  at  a  port  of  Subetitaied 
refuge,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a  class  of  expenses  which,  ®^P®"^"®*- 
though  not  peculiar  to  ports  of  refuge,  yet  more  often  arises 
to  be  dealt  with  there  than  elsewhere.  These  are  called 
"  substituted  expenses,"  and  are  expenses  which  are  really 
never  incurred  at  all,  but  are  allowed  in  general  average  or 
otherwise  as  if  they  had  been  incurred,  on  the  ground  that 
the  owner  of  ship  or  cargo  might  have  incurred  them  if  he 
had  pleased  {x).  The  principle  upon  which  they  are  allowed 
is  that  where  I  am  in  a  position  to  take  certain  measures  for 
the  expense  of  which  my  underwriters  would  be  liable,  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  I  prefer  to  adopt  more  expensive  measures 
for  which  my  underwriters  are  not  liable,  I  shall  nevertheless 


(0  Bowen,  L.  J.  (13  Q.  B.  D.  at 
p.  90),  does  sagg^t,  but  does  not 
decide,  that  different  considerations 
may  apply  to  this  class  of  charge  in 
cases  where  the  yessel  has  put  in  for 
temporary  shelter  merely  and  in  cases 
where  she  has  put  in  for  repairs. 
<*  In  the  former  case  the  vessel  might 
plausibly  be  said  to  come  out  simply 
beoanse  she  preyionsly  went  in/'  and 


therefore  the  cost  of  g^ing  out  would 
be  charg^ble  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  going  in — t.  f.,  as  general 
ayerage.  But  is  not  this  to  confuse 
past  hoe  with  propter  hoc?  and  is  it 
not  truer  to  say  that  in  both  cases 
the  real  object  is  to  earn  freight  ? 

(w)  10  App.  Cas.  404. 

[x)  Lowndes,  (General  Average', 
225. 
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Salvage,  and 

similar 

servioes. 


Sect.  963.  be  entitled  to  recover  from  them  the  amount  for  which  they 
would  necessarily  have  been  liable  had  I  chosen,  to  take  the 
less  expensive  course.  For  example,  where  cargo  which  had 
been  unloaded  at  a  port  of  refuge,  instead  of  being  reloaded 
and  carried  to  its  destination  in  the  ship,  as  it  might  have 
been,  was  forwarded  by  rail  at  a  greater  expense,  it  was  held 
that  the  underwriter  on  freight,  though  not  liable  for  the 
entire  railway  freight,  was  liable  for  the  amount  which  it 
would  have  cost  to  reload  the  cargo  in  the  ship  (y). 

964.  The  remuneration  by  the  shipowner  of  all  those  ser- 
vices, which  are  made  necessary  by  a  regard  to  the  common 
safety,  gives  a  claim  to  general  contribution,  if  they  are  ren- 
dered under  circumstances  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
on  occasions  when  both  ship  and  cargo  are  alike  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

If  such  services,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  extraordinary, 
or  are  required  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  alone  or  of  the  cargo 
alone,  their  remuneration  will  give  no  claim  to  contribution. 

For  instance,  ordinary  towage  in  or  out  of  port  falls  on 
the  shipowner  alone,  as  being  a  usual  incident  of  the  voyage 
which  he  has  contracted  to  perform.  But  the  imminence  of 
danger  may  make  it  necessary  to  hire  a  steamer  to  tow,  when 
under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  not  be  necessary ; 
and  the  remuneration  of  such  towage,  or  rather  salvage  ser- 
vices, would  be  a  matter  for  -contribution.  It  is  unnecessary, 
after  the  attention  we  have  devoted  to  Svendsen  v,  Wallace, 
to  cite  authorities  for  the  existence  of  the  principle.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  certain  cases  as  to  its  application. 
And  the  main  question  for  discussion  in  this  context  appears 
to  be :  In  what  cases  is  money  paid  to  third  parties,  or  are 
expenses  incurred  by  a  shipowner,  in  respect  of  salvage  opera- 
tions,  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  average  expen- 
diture? 

"  Salvage  charges,"  properly  so  called,  are  the  charges 
recoverable  by  a  salvor  under  maritime  law,   and  do  not 

(y)  Lee  p.  Southern  Ins.  Co.  (1870),  L.  B.  6  0.  P.  397. 


Towage. 
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indude  the  expenses  of  services  in  the  nature  of  salvage  ren-  Sect.  064. 
dered  by  the  assured  or  his  agents,  or  anj  person  employed 
for  hire  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  peril  («).  Mr.  Relation  of 
Carver  very  clearly  points  out  that  salvage  proper  cannot  be  geoeral 
general  average  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  shipowner  *^®"fif®- 
neyer  becomes  liable  to  pay  the  salvors  for  saving  the  cargo  (a). 
The  salvors  have  a  lien  on  the  ship  for  its  proportion  of  the 
whole  sum  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  likewise  a  separate 
lien  on  the  cargo  for  its  proportion.  If  the  shipowner  pays 
the  whole,  in  order  to  release  the  lien  on  the  cargo  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  voyage,  this  is  not  according  to  English  law  a 
case  of  general  average,  inasmuch  as  English  law  takes  no 
account  of  payments  made  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
adventure  (J).  He  recovers  the  cargo's  proportion,  indepen- 
dently of  general  average  principles,  as  money  paid  to  the 
use  of  the  cargo-owner  (c).  Another  strong  argument  against 
regarding  salvage  as  general  average  is  suggested  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Balli  t\  Troop  ((/),  to  the  effect  that  there  can  be  no  case  for 
general  average  imless  there  has  been  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
determined  upon  by  the  master,  and  by  him  alone.  If  this 
is  good  law  in  this  country,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  a  case 
of  salvage  there  has  been  any  voluntary  sacrifice  at  all,  still 
less  one  made  by  the  master.  The  true  view  appears  to  be 
that  salvage  must  always  strictly  be  &  particular  charge  on  the 


(z)  See  Marine  IiLBuranceBiU,  1899, 
8.  66. 

(a)  The  Raisby  (1885),  10  P.  D. 
114. 

(b)  See  Svendsen  v.  Wallace  (1884), 
13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  74. 

{e)  See  Carver,  Oarriage  hy  Sea, 
88.  394,  895.  He  yery  aptly  quotes 
Story,  J.,  in  Peters  r.  Warren  (1841), 
1  Story,  at  p.  468.  The  editors, 
however,  do  not  ag^ree  with  one  of 
Mr.  Carver*  8  reasons  for  thinking 
that  salvage  is  not  general  average, 
viz.,    that   salvage    falls   immedi* 


ately  upon  the  different  adventurers, 
whereas  general  average  expendi- 
tures are  only  contributed  for  by  the 
interests  which  complete  the  voyage, 
and  according  to  their  arrived  values. 
The  view  of  the  editors  is  that  lia* 
bility  to  contribute  towards  general 
average  expenditure,  like  salvage, 
does  attach  immediately.  See  po$t, 
8.  977,  where  this  point  is  discussed ; 
see  also  McAxthur  on  this  point, 
p.  171,  n.  {e), 

(d)  (1895),  167  U.S.  386;  but  see 
contra,  Mouse's  Case  (1631),  12  Co. 
Sep.  63* 
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964.  interest  against  which  it  is  aiwriwwl,  and  he  leoorenUe  as 
inch,  as  a  k-^s  hr  the  pofl  insared  agahist  XerathelesB, 
the  practice  of  adjusters  is  to  treat  it,  and  of  underwiiteiB  to 
pay  it,  as  general  arerage,  although,  as  Mr.  (}anrerohaerre6(^), 
the  policy  ma  v  he  free  of  particular  ayeiage,  and  although 
salvage  does  not  ci>ine  within  the  sue  and  lahour  clause  (/). 

965.  The  expenses,  howerer,  of  serrioes  in  the  nature  of 
salTage  rendered  either  hy  the  assured,  or  hj  persons  employed 
hy  him  under  contract,  are  on  a  different  footing.  Such 
expenses  may,  where  properly  incurred,  and  where  incurred 
for  the  preservation  of  ship  and  cargo,  he  charged  as  general 
ayerage  {^).  In  such  a  case,  however,  care  must  he  taken  to 
see  that  an  un&ir  hurden  is  not  being  put  npon  the  cargo. 
If,  for  example,  a  ship  with  her  cargo  on  board  is  submerged, 
and  the  two  are  in  &ct  raised  together  by  one  operation,  the 
cargo  will  not  be  held  liable  to  contribute  more  than  it  would 
haye  cost  to  raise  it  by  itself  (^).  Nor  is  the  cargo-owner 
necessarily  bound  to  contribute  to  the  whole  amount  which 
the  shipowner  may  hare  agreed  to  pay  the  salvors,  if,  for 
instance,  such  amount  exceeds  the  sum  which  would  have 
been  awarded  in  a  salvage  action  (i). 

Akin  to  salvage  services  of  this  nature,  and  likewise 
recoverable  in  general  average,  is  money  paid  by  way  of 
ransom  to  an  enemy,  which,  though  formerly  prohibited  in 
this  country  by  express  law  (A),  is  now  legal  unless  affected  by 
Order  in  Council  under  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864.    So,  too, 


{e)  Carriage  hy  Sea,  8.  394,  n.  (p). 

(/)  Aitcbiflon  r.  Lohre  (1879),  4 
App.  Gas.  755.  The  Marine  Inrar- 
anoe  Bill  oonfirmB  this  view  hy  pro- 
Tiding  in  fleet.  66  that  salvage  maj 
be  reoovered  as  a  particnlar  ayerage 
loss. 

(^)  The  shipowner  is  primarily 
liable  to  the  salyors  for  the  whole 
of  their  dharges — both  in  respect  of 
ship  and  of  cargo — ^where  the  ser- 
▼ioes  have  been  rendered  for  an 
agreed  som.     The  Frinz  Heinrich 


(1888),  13  P.  D.  31,  distingoishing 
The  Raisbj  (1885),  10  P.  D.  114. 

{h)  See  Kemp  v.  Hallidaj  (1865), 
34  L.  J.  (N.  S.)  Q.  B.  at  p.  243,  with 
which  compare  the  case  of  The  Van- 
oonyer  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v.  China,  &c. 
SS.  Co.  (1886),  11  App.  Cas.  573  ;  and 
Andeison  r.  Ooean  SS.  Co.  (1883),  18 
Q.  B.  D.  651 ;  10  App.  Cas.  107. 

(i)  Anderson  v,  Ooean  SS.  Co., 
ubi  supra, 

{k)  22  Geo.  3,  c.  26,  repealed  by 
the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864. 
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money  paid  to  rescue  ship  and  cargo  from  pirates  and  other    Sect.  965. 
plunderers,  or  by  way  of  carrying  out  a  compromise  between 
neutrals  and  belligerents  (/). 

966.  Dipcult  questions  have  arisen  as  to  how  the  expenses  Complex 
of  what  Lowndes  calls  complex  salvage  operations  should  be  operations, 
borne  and  apportioned.     Operations  of  this  nature  are  most 
common  in  cases  of  stranding.     Thus,  where  a  vessel  strands 

on  a  beach  with  cargo  on  board,  and  a  series  of  separate 
operations  is  necessary,  it  often  happens  that  the  cargo  or  part 
of  it  is  put  into  a  position  of  safety  in  the  first  instance,  the 
ship  with  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  cargo  remaining  in  danger 
from  which  they  are  only  saved  by  the  continuance  of  the 
operations.  The  questions  for  consideration  then  are,  firstly.  General 
are  the  expenses  of  the  earlier  operations  general  average,  or  particular 
a  particular  charge  on  the  cargo  saved  P  and  secondly,  are  the  ^  ^f^^- 
subsequent  operations,  which  save  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the 
cargo,  general  average,  to  the  expense  of  which  the  cargo 
originally  saved  contributes,  or  is  such  expense  to  be  borne 
merely  by  the  interests  to  which  the  operations  directly  relate? 
This  appears  to  be  another  of  those  cases,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  questions  of  marine  insurance,  where  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  to  be  applied, 
but  great  difficulty  as  to  its  actual  application  to  particular 
circumstances.  The  principle  is  simply  that  laid  down  gene- 
rally in  Svendsen  v,  Wallace,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
cases  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer,  that  expenses  inciured 
for  the  general  safety  are  to  be  contributed  for,  but  expenses 
incurred  on  behalf  of  a  particular  interest  are  to  be  borne  as 
particular  average  or  charges  upon  such  interest. 

967.  In  Job  v.  Langton  (m),  the  "  Snowdon  "  by  perils  of  Joint  opera- 
the  sea  ran  ashore  in  Malahide  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  both  ship  and 
and  in  order  to  get  her  off  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  ^^^^  ^ 
the  whole  of  the  cargo  and  ballast.     Afterwards,  by  a  separate 
operation,  the  vessel  was  got  off  at  great  expense  and  was 

(/)  Stevens,  Average,  26 ;  2  Phil-  (m)  (1856),  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  97  ;  6 

lips,  B.  1337.  E.  &  B.  779. 

VOfi.  II.  4  A 
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Sect.  967.  towed  to  LiTerpool  for  lepaiis.  It  was  argaed  on  behalf  of 
the  shipowner  that  the  whole  of  these  expenses  must  be  con- 
tributed to,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  all  incurred  in 
pursuance  of  one  operation  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  whole.  This  argument,  however,  was  rejected  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  claim  for  all  expenses 
incurred  after  the  cargo  was  saved  was  disallowed.  The 
Court,  however,  appears  to  have  considered  that  the  expenses 
of  the  discharge  of  the  cargo  were  general  average,  and  not 
a  particular  charge  on  the  cargo  («). 
Honn  r.  In  Moran  r.  Jones  (o)  the  "  Tribune  "  ran  aground  in  a 

V  Olios.  

gale  on  the  East  Hoyle  Bank,  near  Liverpool,  with  800  tons 
of  ballast  on  board  and  some  goods  outwards  for  Callao.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  moderated  steps  were  taken  to  get  her 
oS :  the  ship's  materials  and  goods  were  sent  to  Liverpool  in 
lighters;  the  ship  was  then  scuttled,  300  tons  of  ballast 
thrown  overboard,  and  at  last  she  floated.  She  was  then 
taken  to  Liverpool  and  repaired,  the  goods  were  reshipped, 
.and  the  voyage  to  Callao  was  completed.  The  Court  held 
that  the  landing  of  the  goods  was  not  a  separate  transaction, 
as  in  Job  r.  Langton,  but  part  of  the  continuous  operation  of 
getting  the  ship  off  in  order  to  enable  her  to  complete  her 
voyage  to  Callao  with  the  goods ;  and  that  the  whole  expenses 
of  getting  her  o£E,  including  those  incurred  after  the  goods 
were  landed,  must  be  contributed  for  in  general  average  (/?). 


Walthew  f . 


968.  In  Walthew  r.  Mavrojani  {q)  it  was  held  that  where 
Mayrojani.  a  ship  with  her  cargo  on  board  had  been  driven  ashore  at 
Calcutta  by  a  cyclone,  and  after  her  cargo  and  rigging  had 
been  unshipped,  the  vessel  herself  was  dug  out  at  an  expense 
of  2,300/.,  this  expense  should  not  be  allowed  as  general 
average,the  cargo  being  already  in  safety  before  it  was  incurred. 

(ft)  6  E.  &  B.  at  p.  790.  (1884),  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  80.    The 

(o)  (1857),  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  187 ;  7  expenses  would  now  be  considered 

E.  &  B.  523.  as  particnlar  charges  falling  on  the 

(p)  This  decisioni  howeyer,  can-  shipowner. 

not   now    be    supported   on    these  {q)    (1870),    L.  B.   6  Exch.    116 

grounds.    See  Svendsen  v.  Wallace  (Ex.  Gh.). 


_  • 
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And  in  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  v.  English  Bank  of    Sect.  968. 

Rio  (r)  a  steamer  carrying,  amongst  other  cargo,  a  quantity 

of  specie  ran  aground  on  a  coral  reef  and  lay  in  a  dangerous 

position.     The  specie  was  taken  ashore  in  the  ship's  lifeboat, 

and  soon  afterwards  the  master,  under  stress  of  weather, 

jettisoned  part  of  the  remaining  cargo.     The  vessel  was  got 

oflF,  and  completed  her  voyage  with  such  cargo  as  was  still  left 

on  board.     The  specie  was  forwarded  to  its  destination  by 

another  vessel,  but  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 

case  it  should  be  treated  as  having  arrived  in  the  original 

steamer.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  shipowners  claimed 

that  the  expenses  of  the  jettison,  and  all  other  extraordinary 

expenses  incurred  in  getting  the  vessel  off  and  in  landing  and 

protecting  the  specie,  were  general  average  for  which  they 

were  entitled  to   a   contribution  from  the  defendants,  the 

owners  of  the  specie.     The  defendants  contended  that  all 

these  expenses  were  pai*ticular  charges,  either  on  the  specie  or 

on  the  vessel,  and  that  there  was  no  case  for  contribution  at 

all.     The  judgment  of  the  Court  (Wills  and  Gfrantham,  JJ.) 

upheld  the  defendants'  contention,  on  the  groimd  that  the 

removal  of  the  specie  was  effected  not  in  order  to  secure  the 

common  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  simply  for  the 

purpose  of  saving  the  specie  itself.     "  I  think,  therefore,"  said 

Wills,  J.,  "  that  when  the  general  average  loss  was  incurred 

...  it  had  ceased  to  be  at  risk,  and  that  upon  no  reasonable 

view  of  the  facts  can  its  removal  be  considered  as  a  part  of 

the  means  taken  for  saving  any  common  adventure.     I  am 

consequently  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  liable  to  contribute  to 

the  jettison,  or  to  any  of  the  expenses  of  getting  the  ship  o£E 

the  groimd  incurred  after  it  was  landed  "  (s). 

969.  The  diflSculty  of  laying  down  any  rigid  rule  for  the  Diffiotdty 
solution  of  aU  questions  of  this  nature  is  clearly  apprehended  ^^^^  rather  ^ 
by  the  learned  judge :   "  Cases,  no   doubt,  may  occur  in  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^• 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  purpose  for 

(r)  (1887),  19  Q.  B.  D.  362.  («)  19  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  375. 

4a2 


-•?  x^sn-i^LJL  i':2X^i2. 


tt'^n-j.  "i-f*  2^»  'icL  itlJ  ii--r^  -r-'T  i    l  ljt:  zr  il  "raitf  i 

^ur:*  •*"  ^riiL  "in*  ^u*-*:  _  nfr  iii-r^  ::ii-^  lur  "ru*  ^aryr  » 
i:i-..  -t-T.  urui  '^'^  r  -ff  ij  i*-  :il  i^z'  d  r  lit*  7*cn«'ae-  a:  «m::r 
ii»-  jT'  '^±.  7*^  r  r  jj  L:<  ii  ti±*  j  r  i:**  -:«ir7«—  re  ijiiSHiiiix 

lli*^   "'*?5>^_    Ll''.     U*    1    Tli^^Z^     X    "•'     -^"r    !*£?    "iT    i  ttC   till    -C 
'Ci*r       f     "•-  -T-TT.^^rf -»■  -c-    1^.1      i^^r*^,    till  -i^il     "fci^  JL  Llg    >^»=^»i 


rr.  *•*  ii.  £i.  *  tL*^  t: 


«. 


#^ryr/*'  :*T*d  au'yr.rd:!^  to  r*  own  •icrin^tAi: 


m^  be 


>«T3> 


t^*A  ;n  c»rfer  to  fcv.clft&te  the  d-rt^r=irAd:i;  of  the  cie^vn 
wK«r*h*T  a  j«r^i'-:Lar  operati'^ii  was  undertaken  fcT  the  sake  of 
a  partiV'^Lsir  ii.t^-r«?t,  or  whether  F:i:h  p<ardo'iIajr  opeiatioii 
fchr/iild  more  proj^^v  be  regarded  a*  a  part  of  a  contfnaoiis 
oj^fatiofi  f^>r  the  «afetj  of  alL  The  tests  suggested  for  par- 
tic'ubrK  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  their  Taluable 
tn-atjV^;  are  undoubtedlj  Talnable  as  indicating  consideia- 


H,  Thin  M  a  qufAAtum  from  XcAn- 
dnnr«  r.  TliAtc^ter  ilHfiof,  in  the 
Hujfrmtu:  Omrt  of  the  United  States, 
3  Wall,  at  p,  370. 

(u,  Ttr  Willa,  J,,  19  Q.  B.  D.  at 
p.  374, 

ir,  U  Jj.  J.  N.  8.  a  B.  at  p.  243. 
Ami  r;f,  abio  the  American  canes  of 
(>Mi»t  Wrecldng  Co.  r.  Fhoniix  Ins. 


Co.  ISSli,  7  F.  236:  and  Bdianee 
ICarine  Ins.  Co.  r.  N.  T.  k  C.  Mafl 
8.S.  Co.  (1896  ,  77  F.  317.  The  rale 
in  the  United  States  as  to  whether 
contribotian  ceases  with  common 
danger  is  apparantlj  laxer  than  in 
England  (ibid.). 

(y)  Carriage  hy  Sea,  s.  398. 

(z)  (General  Average,  ss.  40—42. 
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tions  which  may  be  usefully  taken  into  account  in  any  case    Sect.  969. 

that  may  arise,  but  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  regard  them 

in  any  higher  light.     The  circumstances  of  each  case  must 

vary,  and  no  one  test  can  suflSoe  for  the  solution  of  all.     On 

one  point  Mr.  Carver,  with  whom  Lowndes  agrees,  is  emphatic : 

"  The  two  operations  of  taking  out  the  cargo  and  getting  the 

ship  o£P,  may  be  regarded  as  separate  transactions  for  the 

benefit  of  the  parts,  or  as  constituting  one  whole  transaction 

for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.     The  first  operation  is  only  a 

general  average  act  when  both  have  that  character,  and  the 

same  is  true  of  the  second.     One  or  other  view  should  be 

adopted  throughout ;  the  ship  should  not  contribute  to  the 

cargo  xmless  the  cargo  also  contributes  to  the  ship,  and  vice 

970.  Having  thus   enumerated   the    losses    for  which  a  Wliatoon- 

1  j*ii**ii  iix  ••       tributes  to 

general  average  oontnoution  is  to  be  made,  let  us  mquire  general 
upon  what  property  such  contribution  is  to  be  levied.  average. 

All  which  is  ultimately  saved  out  of  the  whole  adventure  Everything 
{i.e.y  ship,  freight,  and  cargo)  contributes  to  make  good  the  which  has 
general  average  loss,  provided  it  have  been  actually  at  risk  ^^e  t^*^ 
at  the  time  such  loss  was  incurred.     Hence  iroods  landed,  or  o*  ^®  ^^» 

,       ,  and  18  nlti- 

sold  for  the  necessities  of  the  ship,  before  a  jettison,  do  not  mately  saved. 

contribute  (b) ;  "  because  they  were  not  exposed  at  the  time 

of  the  jettison  to  a  community  of  risk,  and  were  not  saved 

thereby"  (c).     So  neither,  for  the  same* reason,  "do  goods 

taken  on  board  after  the  jettison"  (d). 

That   which  has  been   sacrificed  contributes    in   general  That  which 

has  heen 

average  equally  with  that  which  is  saved  (e),  sacrificed 

By  the  civil  law  only  the  goods  actually  saved  were  to  eon-  MuaUy^Uh 
tribute  (/)  ;  but  by  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  which  has  been  ?**^t^^°^ 
followed  in  this  respect  by  the  imif orm  practice  of  later  times,  saved. 

(a)    Carver,    s.    400.       See    also  {d)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  306. 

McArthur,  173—177.  (e)  Cf.  Royal  MaU  Co.  v.  English 

{b)    1    Emerigon,  c.   zii.    s.    42,  Bank  of  Rio  (1887),  19  Q.  B.  D.  at 

p.  629.  at  pp.  371,  372. 

(e)    8  Pardeasiu,  Droit  Com.  p.  (/)  Id  tributom  servatee  res  de- 

233.  bent.    Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2,  f,  2, 


"^>> 


.7     x-1 


::Lti  A 


•T-: 


rfV 


'    r  :  *  init  "iis."* 


.ji 


Tiliit.  "F.rJif  Jri:?-^  :ii:  x-s^  '-T  tiii^  iHiiriiiie.  wn-jtr  -us-  k.\ 


liHT   I.r 


;^x>-*  WAi  2.  iurr*  -#*»r!L  «Cul  r:r 


*^snr- 


^j  'jI  t^»*  rr^Lz^ir^ 


'^ii-  Fi  r.-ert  tlrrre  LiTe  bEirr.  two  ]rtd=t:ij?  en  tw«:  dfstrnet 
oo'^-ioT^*,  tLe  gv>i*  £r>t  jrtri^  ::ir*i  are  f  :r  th^  p^irr«3ge&  of 
cr>T.tnt-itfcn  deeded  to  bare  ccTLtiz.:sed  on  loord,  and  to  haTB 
l>e«crii  rir,je*jt  to  tLe  f ortTmes  of  tr-r  To«ge-  They  omtnbute, 
tr.<^ref c/re,  n^yt  olIj  to  the  loe^  srisfiig  {rom  tbeir  own  jettisany 
Vit  aL¥>  to  that  oc^jasion^Ed  bj  the  saheeqa^it  jettison, 
aI*h'^/Tgh  thfjy  were  then  no  longer  on  bond,  proridedalwajB 
that  their  destination  was  not  reached  when  saoh  sabseqfoent 
jettLv>n  was  nece^tated.  And  the  rule  is  the  same  when  the 
f>eoond  fsu^n&fi^  is  not  a  jettison,  but  a  general  aTerage  loss  of 
«ome  other  natnre;  ior  instance,  port  of  refuge  ezpenses^  to 
which  such  goods  woold  haye  been  liable  to  oontiibiite  had 
thej  not  been  jettisoned*  And  similaiij,  where  afier  a 
jettiV/n  the  goods  remaining  on  board  are  accidentallj 
i^lamaged,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  jettisoned  goods  would 
inevitabljhave  sbnilarljsafFered  had  tbey  remained  <m  board 
until  arriral  at  their  destination,  the  latter  are  deemed  to  haTe 
been  likewise  damaged  in  fact,  and  are  to  be  contribnted  for 
at  such  damaged  value  (A). 


(^;  CoDiolsto  d«l  ICftre,  e.  94  of 
th«  Italiftn  imiaUtioD,  c  61  of 
Psrd««ni0y  Loif  ICaxitbnef ,  toL  it 
pp.  101,  102. 

{h)  BonUf'Pstyy  ComiiMiit.  on 
KrnirrigoD,  rol,  1.  p.  632. 


(t^  Cleiimc,  S8,  Ko.  4 ;  2  Emerigon, 
CoDtnia  i  la  Groan,  e.  ir.  b.  9, 
p.  476. 

U)  Sterau,  Arenge,  61. 

(k)  Lowndes,  293,  294.      Aliter, 
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972.  Aooording  to  Lowndes  (/),  the  whole  of  the  property    Sect.  972. 
on  board  ought  to  contribute  to  general  average.     The  lives  I>o  paasen- 
preserved,  however,  are  not  within  this  rule,  nor  are  the  jewels,  &o., 
wages  of  the  crew  {m).     The  only  exemption  which  he  recog-  ^^     ^^ 
nises  is  the  luggage  and  personal  effects  of  the  peissengers  and 
crew,  and  other  small  items  which  are  only  excluded  owing 
to  their  comparative  insignificance  of  value.     Unconsumed 
provisions  are  brought  into  contribution,  being  included  in 
the  value  of  the  ship. 

Though  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  principle 
which  regards  everything  saved  as  liable  to  contribute,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  in  accordance  with  law.  In  Brown 
t\  Stapyleton  (w)  it  was  held  that  provisions  belonging  to  the 
charterer  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  did  not  contribute.  "  It  is 
not,"  said  Best,  C.  J.,  "  every  object  of  value  which  has  been 
held  liable  to  a  contribution  for  average,  but  only  such  stores 
as  are  termed  merces,  Mercen  has  never  been  held  to  extend 
to  provisions,  but  includes  only  the  cargo  put  on  board  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  the  practice  shows  that  this 
has  been  the  understanding  of  all  times.  Magens,  MoUoy, 
Beawes,  Stevens,  and  other  writers  all  expoimd  the  word 
merces  in  this  way ;  all  in  terms  exclude  provisions.  They 
concur  in  saying  that  things  of  Ught  weight,  but  of  con- 
siderable value,  must  contribute  if  they  belong  to  the  cargo, 
but  not  if  they  belong  to  the  passengers."  The  rest  of  the 
Court  concurred  in  disallowing  the  daim  for  contribution.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Park,  J.,  intended  to  concur 


howeyer,  Amoold  (2nd  ed.  pp.  934, 
935),  oiting  Emerigon  and  Benecke. 

(0  S.  76,  pp.  324,  326. 

(m)  As  to  passengers'  luggage,  and 
for  a  diflooBsion  in  Amerioa  of  the 
whole  subject,  see  Heye  v.  North 
German  Lloyd  (1S87),  33  F.  60 ;  36 
F.  706.  The  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  New  York,  in  the  course  of 
a  learned  and  ezhaustiye  judgment, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  passen- 


gers' luggage  stored  in  the  luggage 
compartment  of  a  steamship  was  both 
liable  to  contribute,  and  was  entitled 
to  receiye  contribution,  in  general 
ayerago.  Scciis,  howeyer,  as  regards 
baggage  not  so  stored  but  in  daily 
use.  On  the  question  as  to  the  right 
to  receiye  contributions,  this  judg- 
ment was  affirmed  in  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally approyed. 
(ft)  4  Bing.  119. 
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Sect.  972.  in  the  general  proposition  laid  down  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
"  All  merchandise,"  he  says,  "  put  on  board  for  the  purpose 
of  traffic  is  liable  to  be  brought  into  contribution,  and  in 
merchandise  is  included  all  property  of  great  value  unless 
attached  to  the  persons  of  the  passengers,  but  property  so 
attached  does  not  contribute."  The  text-writers  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  gold,  silver,  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  other 
small  articles  of  value  are  liable  to  contribute,  unless  ordi- 
narily carried  about  the  person  or  forming  part  of  the  wearing 
apparel  (o). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  dicta  in  the  case  of  Brown 
t\  Stapyleton  would  be  followed  in  the  present  day.  There 
is  more  reason  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lowndes,  sup- 
ported as  he  is  by  modem  practice. 

Bank  notes.  973.  Bank  notes,  it  appears,  should  not  contribute,  being, 
as  Phillips  (p)  maintained,  not  so  much  property  as  evidence 
of  property.  Amould  (q) ,  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Deck  goods  contribute,  whether  or  not  they  would,  if  jetti- 
soned, be  entitled  to  a  contribution. 
Goods  belong-  Goods  belonging  to  government  by  the  old  laws  did  not 
m«it<»njW^'  contribute  (r).  Valin,  however,  thought  they  ought  to  do 
so  (s)  ;  and  Emerigon  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion  (^).  And  it  was  held  by  Story,  J.,  in  the  United 
States,  after  a  most  masterly  examination  of  the  principles  of 
the  supposed  exemption,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  it, 
either  in  law  or  practice,  and  that  goods  belonging  to  govem- 


bute. 


(o)  2  Phillips,  8.  1394  ;  1  Magens, 
63,  s.  65;  1  Park,  293.  The  case  of 
Peters  v.  MUUgan  (1787),  1  Park, 
296,  has  been  cited  as  an  authority 
for  this  proposition.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, clear  that  this  case  decides 
anything  more  than  that  in  cases 
where  sach  articles  do  admittedly 
contribute,  they  contribute  according 
to  their  full  value.  Abbott  (5th  ed. 
p.  355)  and  Marshall  (4th  ed.  p.  432) 
say  simply  that  jewels  if  part  of  the 
cargo  do,  and  if   belonging  to  the 


persons  of  passengers  do  not,  con- 
tribute. They  do  not  seem  to  have 
considered  the  intermediate  case  of 
jewellery  belonging  to  passengers, 
but  neither  carried  for  traffic,  nor 
attached  to  the  person. 

Ip)  2  PhilUps,  s.  1397. 

{q)  2nd  ed.  p.  936. 

(r)  Cleirac,  cited  by  Emerigon,  ubi 
supra;  Jugemens  d'Oleron,  art.  8. 

(«)  Tit.  dee  Avaries,  art.  11,  No.  2. 

(t)  Emerigon,  o.  zii.  s.  42,  p.  642. 
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ment  are  as  liable  to  contribute  as  any  other  part  of  the  cargo    Sect.  978. 
saved  by  the  sacrifice  (w).     The  practice  among  adjusters  is  to 
make  them  contribute. 

974.  Having  thus  seen  in  respect  of  what  losses  a  contribu-  Principles  of 

...  1  ii*-i-i  ^    ±   ffeneral  aver- 

tion  m  general  average  can  be  claimed,  and  upon  what  sgeadjnst- 
property  it  is  to  be  assessed,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  ^^iJ  ™u- 
the  amount  to  be  paid  in  contribution  is  first  estimated,  and  oation  to 

different 

then  apportioned  on  the  respective  interests  subject  thereto,  kinds  of  gene- 
The  process  by  which  this  is  ascertained  is  called  the  ^adjust-  SeaeJf  "^^^ 
ment  of  general  average. 

The  leading  principle  of  general  average  contribution,  to 
whatever  kind  of  loss  it  may  be  applied,  is  this :  That  all  the 
parties  interested  in  the  adventure,  whose  property  it  was 
intended  to  preserve  by  the  general  average  act,  should  be 
sufferers  by  the  loss  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
respective  interests,  but  no  farther ;  and  this  object  can  only 
be  attained  when  the  party  whose  property  has  been  sacri- 
ficed, whose  money  has  been  disbursed,  or  whose  credit  has 
been  pledged,  is  placed  by  the  adjustment  exactly  in  the 
position  he  would  have  stood  in  had  the  sacrifice  been  made, 
the  expense  incurred,  or  the  credit  pledged,  not  by  himself, 
but  by  some  other  of  his  co-adventurers. 

Clear,  however,  as  is  this  principle,  difficulties  have  arisen  Suggested 
as  regards  its  application  which  have  led  to  a  difference  of  fdfu^g  ^ 
opinion  amongst  those  who  have  studied  the  subiect.     The  sacrifices  and 

,        ,  •'  expenditures. 

question  is  whether,  after  a  general  average  loss,  the  adjust- 
ment ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  facts  existing  -at 
the  time  when  the  loss  takes  place,  or  by  the  state  of  facts 
existing  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure  ;  or  thirdly,  by 
the  state  of  facts  existing  at  the  one  time  or  at  the  other  time, 
according  as  the  loss  consists  of  a  general  average  expenditure 
or  a  general  average  sacrifice. 

975.  Generally  speaking,  the  practice  of  adjusters  hitherto  Practice  of 
has  been  to  regard  solely  the  state  of  facts  existing  when  the  hftherto* 

{u)  The  United  States  v.  Wilder,  In  re  Schooner  Jasper  (1838),  3  Sumner, 
308,  dted  2  PhiUips,  Ins.  s.  1345. 
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Sect.  975.  adventure  is  determined  (x).  The  result  of  this  practioe  is 
that  where,  after  a  general  average  sacrifice  or  exp^iditure, 
a  part  of  the  property  remaining  at  risk  has  been  lost  or 
damaged  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  or  otherwise,  the  owner  of  such 
part  has  in  respect  thereof  either  escaped  contribution  alto- 
gether, or  has  only  been  deemed  liable  to  contribute  on  its 
reduced  damaged  value.  But  this  practice  has  not  been  uni- 
formly adopted.  Some  adjusters,  while  agreeing  that  the 
state  of  facts  existing  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure  is 
to  be  regarded  where  the  loss  consists  of  a  sacrifice  of  an 
actual  part  of  ship  or  cargo,  hold  that  where  the  loss  consists 
of  an  expenditure  incurred,  the  time  to  be  regarded  is  the 
time  when  the  outlay  was  made. 

As  regards  actual  sacrifices  of  a  part  of  ship  or  cargo,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  adjusters  are  in  agreement  with  one 
another ;  and  in  their  agreement  with  one  another  they  are 
also  in  agreement  with  the  law,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
secure  that  the  owner  of  the  property  sacrificed  shall  be  neither 
in  a  better  nor  in  a  worse  position  than  he  would  have  been 
in  if  the  sacrifice  had  fallen  upon  someone  else.  In  order  to 
secure  this  double  object,  the  property  sacrificed  is  correctly 
regarded  as  though  it  had  never  been  lost,  but  actually  con- 
stituted a  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  property  upon  which 
tlie  contribution  is  assessed  at  the  time  the  adjustment  is 
made ;  its  supx)Osed  value  is  estimated,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  at  which  it  is  estimated  it  takes  its  full  share  with 
the  remaining  interests,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  sacrificed,  in 
contributing  to  the  loss  thereby  incurred. 

Thus,  to  take  a  very  simple  instance,  suppose  property, 
the  value  of  which,  if  saved,  would  have  been  100/.,  to  have 
been  sacrificed  for  property  the  value  of  which,  as  saved,  is 
900/.  The  whole  simi  upon  which  the  contribution  is  to  be 
levied  will  be  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  sacrificed 
and  that  saved,  viz.,  1,000/. ;  the  amount  to  be  made  good 


{x)  An  exception,  however,  to  thifl      penditnre,  where  both  ship  and  cargo 
praotioe  is  allowed  in  cases  of  ex-      are  totally  lost.    Lowndes,  266. 
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being  100/.,  or  the  tenth  paxt  of  1,000/. ;  the  property  saved    Sect.  975. 
contributes  a  tenth,  or  90/.,  and  the  property  sacrificed  also 
a  tenth,  or  10/.,  making  together  the  whole  amount  lost, 
or  100/. 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  the  only  equitable  way  in  which 
this  kind  of  loss  can  be  adjusted,  for  if  the  property  sacrificed 
did  not  contribute  like  the  rest,  the  owner  of  such  property, 
receiving  its  total  value,  would  be  better  off  than  the  rest  of 
the  co-adventurers,  and  would  not  be  in  the  same  condition 

m 

in  which  he  would  have  been  if  their  property  had  been 
sacrificed  instead  of  his. 

Conversely,  it  is  also  clear,  that  where  after  the  sacrifice  No  oontribu- 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  adventure  utterly  perishes,  no  Bacrifioea 
contribution  can  be  due,  for  in  such  case,  even  if  the  property  ^^^^  jg 
had  not  been  sacrificed,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  saved, 
would  not  have  perished  like  the  rest :  its  owner  is  in  no 
worse    position    than    he   would    have    been    had    it   been 
made  by  some  one  else  on  board,  and  not  by  himself.     The 
condition  of  all  the  co-adventurers  is  precisely  equal :  all  is 
lost;  there  is  nothing  to  contribute  from,  and  nothing  to 
contribute  for  (j/).     Hence  the  rule  with  regard  to  sacrifices 
for  the  general  benefit  is,  that  they  axe  not  contributed  for 
where  nothing  is  saved. 

976.  As  regards  sacrifices,  then,  the  law  is  clear.  But  in  Adjuatment 
the  case  of  expenditures  attention  must  be  paid  to  some  tnrS^^ 
di£Perent  considerations.  A  general  average  expenditure 
consists  in  the  actual  payment  of  money  (z)  by  the  ship- 
owner on  account  of  all  interests.  It  seems  obvious  that 
this  should  give  him  a  personal  and  absolute  claim  against 
all  the  parties  interested  in  the  adventure,  in  respect  of  the 
money  thus  laid  out  on  their  behalf,  and  that  from  the 
moment  the  advance  has  been  made.     It  is  equally  obvious, 

(y)  Emerigoiij'c.  zii.  s.  41 ;  Phil-  ennnoiated. 
lips,  s.  1317  ;  Fletcher  v.  Alexander  {z)  Either  in  immediate  caah,  or  as 

(186S),  L.  R.  3  G.  P.  375,  is  a  direct  the  resalt  of  the  incorring  of  a  debt 

authority  for  the  principles   aboye  to  be  defrayed  subsequently. 
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on  the  tme  principles  of  adjustment,  that  they  aie  honnd  in 
eq^iitT  to  liq-iidate  this  claim  in  full,  whether  any  part  of  the 
pr  .j^rt  r,  for  wh'Vse  l-enefit  the  outlay  was  made,  be  ultimately 
saved  or  not.  Wcie  this  not  so,  the  object  to  be  had  in 
Tiew  in  erery  ailjustment  of  general  ayeiage  would  not 
under  all  circnmstances  be  attainel,  for  in  those  cases  where 
the  ship  and  g<:*cd>,  after  being  relicTed  by  the  expenditure, 
w  h<  'Ily  perish  bef*  >re  arriving  at  the  port  of  destination,  the 
]  tarty  making  the  advance  would,  if  no  contribution  were  to 
be  made,  be  worse  off  than  the  other  parties  on  whose  behalf 
it  was  incurred,  as  he  would  not  only  have  lost,  like  the  rest, 
his  own  property,  but  moreover  would  remain  burdened  with 
a  debt  contracted  on  their  account,  or  be  the  loser  of  a  sum 
of  money  laid  out  for  their  safety. 

Hence,  the  long-established  rule  used  to  be  that  disburse- 
ments for  the  general  benefit  must  be  fully  reimbursed  in 
general  average,  whether  the  ship  and  cargo  be  eventually 
saved  or  not  (a). 

977.  Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  however,  the 
general  practice  of  adjusters  is,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
not  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  distinction,  but  to  allow 
contribution,  and  to  assess  the  contributoiy  values,  in  all 
cases  with  respect  to  the  state  of  facts  as  existing  at  the  port 
where  the  adventure  is  terminated,  whether  the  claim  for 
contribution  arise  out  of  sacrifices  or  expenditures.  In 
neither  case,  therefore,  does  any  property  contribute  which 
does  not  ultimately  arrive,  and  such  property,  moreover, 
only  contributes  on  its  arrived  value.     This  practice  has  the 


{a)  Benecke,  Fr.  of  Indem.  251 ; 
Stevens,  Average,  20,  6ih.  ed.  So, 
2  Phillips,  s.  1374  :  '*  In  case  of  ex- 
penditures which  are  absolutely  le- 
imbnrsable,  the  value  at  the  time  of 
incurring  them  ought  to  contribute ; 
this  being  the  proportion  in  which 
the  several  parties  are  interested/' 
And  see  The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894] 


P.  108,  where  Barnes,  J.,  on  similar 
reasoning  to  that  contained  in  the 
text,  held  that  the  doctrine  of  Dicken- 
son r.  Jardine  ( (1868),  L.  R  3  C.  P. 
689)  applied  only  to  cases  of  saorifioe, 
and  not  to  expenditures;  and  the 
judgment  of  Barnes,  J.,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
{ilnd.). 
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support  of  Mr.  Carver  {b)  and  of  Mr.  MoArtlmr  (c) ;  but  it  is  Sect.  977. 
nevertheless  submitted  that  there  is  substance  in  the  distinc- 
tion, and  that  the  older  rule  was  more  in  accordance  with 
legal  principle.  The  former  puts,  as  an  extreme  case,  that 
of  a  ship  which  has  arrived  at  her  port  of  destination,  but 
with  her  cargo  made  worthless  by  perils  met  with  after  a 
general  average  expenditure  at  a  port  of  refuge,  and  maintains 
that  in  such  a  case  the  ship  alone  has  reaped  the  benefit  of 
the  extraordinary  expenditure,  and  that  the  shipowner  alone 
should  therefore  bear  it.  Whether  or  not,  in  answer  to 
this  argument,  it  is  fair  to  contend  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  cargo  has  actually  reaped  a  benefit — 
consisting,  that  is,  in  the  deliverance  from  a  peril  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  further  chance  of  ultimate  safety — 
may  be  doubted.  The  cargo-owner  has  undoubtedly  had 
this  advantage :  but  the  argument  would  perhaps  lead 
too  far,  so  as  to  be  equally  applicable  in  support  of  the 
immediate  accrual  of  a  right  to  contribution,  irrespective 
of  ultimate  safety,  in  a  case  of  jettison  or  other  similar  sacri- 
fice ;  which  right  clearly  does  not  exist.  The  real  answer  to 
Mr.  Carver  is,  that,  where  money  has  actually  been  properly 
expended  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  another,  it  is  imma- 
terial to  consider  whether  or  not  such  other  person  has 
derived  benefit  from  the  expenditiire.  As  he  himself  points 
out,  there  is  one  obvious  distinction  between  all  cases  of 
sacrifice  of  property  during  a  voyage,  and  of  expenditures. 
In  the  former  cases  something  is  given  for  the  rest  which 
would  otherwise  itself  have  had  to  share  in  the  subsequent 
risks  of  the  voyage :  in  the  latter  case,  that  which  is  given 
is  something  which  never  could  be  exposed  to  those  risks ; 
the  repayment,  therefore,  of  which  ought  not  to  be  contingent 
in  any  way  upon  those  risks.  Mr.  Carver  admits  that  an 
exception  to  the  principle  which  he  supports  is  established 
by  the  existing  rule  of  practice  (which  he  approves)  whereby, 
in  the  case  of  a  total  loss  of  both  ship  and  cargo,  the  ship- 

(b)  Carriage  by  Sea,  0.  428.  {e)  Insuraaoe,  p.  206  (2nd  ed.). 
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Sect.  077.  ownar  is  not  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  expense  himself , 
but  is  entitled  to  a  contribution  from  the  owners  of  the 
TariooB  interests  as  those  interests  existed  at  the  place  where 
the  expenditure  was  made ;  and  he  would  extend  this  rule 
to  cases  where  the  value  of  what  is  ultimately  saved  is  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  make  all  inte- 
rests as  they  existed  at  the  place  of  the  expenditure  contribute 
towards  such  deficiency.  It  is  also  clear  that  Mr.  Carver's 
principle  cannot  be  applied  to  expenditures  by  the  master  in 
reward  of  salvage  operations,  in  cases  where  these  are  general 
average.  But  is  it  possible  to  allow  such  important  excep- 
tions, and  yet  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  alleged  rule 
which  they  infringe  ?  Mr.  McArthur  gives  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  excuse  for  the  present  practice,  t.  <?.,  the  practical 
difficulty,  where  goods  have  been  subsequently  lost,  in  deter- 
mining what  their  value  was  at  an  intermediate  port  for 
which  they  were  never  destined,  but  where  the  expense  may 
have  been  incurred  (d). 

Rule  of  ad-  978.  In  the  case  of  goods  sold  by  the  master  to  raise  funds 

caaeofgoodB   in  a  foreign  port,  there  is  much  controversy  amongst  the 
^         ,         older  authorities  as  to  whether  the  loss  thence  arisinfi:  should 

Are  goods         ,  .  .        ,  .  . 

sold  oontribn-  be  adjusted  m  the  same  manner  as  the  loss  arising  from 
gacrifices  or      sacrifices,  or  as  that  arising  from  expenditures  used  to  be  con- 
expenditnres?  tributed  for;   whether,  that  is,  in  case  the  whole  adventure 
subsequently  perishes,  the  owner  of  the  goods  sold  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  contribution.     There  has  been  no  express  (e)  deci- 
sion on  this  subject,  either  in  our  own  Courts  or  those  of  the 


(d)  This  subject  is  exhanstively 
discussed  by  Lowndes  (G^.  Ay.  pp. 
259—271, 4th  ed.),  who  supports  the 
view  here  adopted.  See  alsoTheMary 
Thomas  (  [1894]  P.  at  pp.  117—118), 
and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
reasoning  in  which  case  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  same  view  ;  and  cp. 
Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  298  ;  and  in 
America,  Douglas  r.  Moody  (1813), 
9  Mass.  R.  518  ;  Spaflord  v.  Bodge 
(1817),  14  Mass.B. 79;  and2  Phillips, 


ss.  1374,  1377.  Mr.  McArthur  ap- 
pears to  agpree  with  Mr.  Carver 
(p.  205,  n.  (a)). 

(r)  Cases  hearing  on  the  point  are 
Powell  V.  Gudgeon  (1816),  5  M.  &  S. 
431  ;  Richardson  v.  Nourse  (1819),  3 

B.  &  Aid.  237 ;  Atkinson  v.  Stephens 
(1852),  21  L.  J.  Ex.  329;  7  Exoh. 
567 ;   Hopper  v.  Bumess  (1876),   1 

C.  P.  D.  137 ;  and  Pine  v.  Middle 
Dock  Co.  (1881),  44  L.  T.  426.  See 
Lowndes,  pp.  279 — 284.  The  ques- 
tion whether  such  sale  is  a  matter 
for  general  average  at  all  is  discussed 
in  8.  927,  ante. 
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United  States,  and  the  foreign  authorities  are  exceedingly    Sect.  978, 
oontiicting. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  point  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
so  much  importance  as  it  was  in  old  times,  when  the  facilities 
for  communicating  with  owners  at  home,  and  so  obtaining 
funds,  were  not  so  abundant.  It  appears  clear,  however, 
that  where  the  goods  are  sold  in  order  to  defray  expenses  for 
which  the  shipowner,  by  Ids  contract  of  aflEreightment,  Ls 
bound  to  provide  funds,  the  cargo-owner  obtains  an  absolute 
claim  against  the  shipowner  from  the  moment  of  their  sale  ; 
and  this  claim  must  doubtless  be  liquidated,  whatever  may  be 
the  issue  of  the  adventure  (/).  Where,  however,  the  goods 
are  sold  in  order  to  defray  general  average  expenses,  Amould 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  to  be  contributed  for  imless 
something  was  finally  saved  (^).  This  view  is  probably 
correct,  on  the  ground,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carver  (A),  that 
the  goods  sold  are,  as  in  cases  of  jettison,  to  be  regarded 
as  though  they  had  remained  on  board,  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  voyage.  It  would  appear  to  follow  from  this 
reasoning  that  where  a  partial  loss  occurs  of  the  goods 
remaining  on  board,  the  probability  that  the  goods  sold 
would  themselves  have  participated  in  such  loss  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  at  what  value  such  goods 
should  be  contributed  for. 

979.  There  is  another  question  on  which  there  has  been  a  Rnle  of 
great  diversity  in  the  positive  regulations  of  foreign  states  where^^ 
and  the  opinions  of  jurists  ;  viz.,  where  the  ship  perishes  by  ^*^|^®*  ^^* 
the  agency  of  the  very  peril  to  avert  which  the  sacrifice  was  saved, 
made,  but  the  cargo,  or  part  of  it,  is  saved  from  the  wreck, 
does  that  which  was  saved  contribute  for   that  which  was 
sacrificed? 

On  the  one  hand,  the  civil  law  expressly  decrees  that  in 
such  case  no  contribution    shall    be  made,  but    that    the 

(/)  Cp.  Duncan  v,  Benson  (1847),  fe')  2nd  ed.  pp.  940—942,  where 

1    Exch.   537  ;    Benson  v.  Duncan      the  old  authorities  are  reviewed. 
(1849),  3  Exch.  655.  [h)  Carriage  hj  Sea,  s.  432. 
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merchants  shall  save  all  they  can  on  their  own  account 
ianquam  ex  incefufio  (o.  And  similarlj  the  effect  of  the  Code 
de  Commerce  is,  that  if  the  jettifon  does  not  save  the  ship  no 
contrihution  takes  place.  If,  however,  the  ship,  after  having 
been  saved  from  the  particular  peril  which  gave  rise  to  the 
jettison,  should  he  lost  by  a  subsequent  accident  during  the 
voyage,  the  goods  saved  are  to  contribute  according  to  their 
value  in  the  state  in  which  they  may  be,  after  deducting 
salvage  expenses  (k).  To  the  same  effect  is  the  law  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Holland.  In  Germany, 
however,  and  probably  in  Scandinavia,  the  rule  is  different, 
contribution  being  always  claimable  against  the  interests 
preserved,  irrespective  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  (/).  In  America 
there  appear  to  have  been  decisions  both  ways  (w). 

As  to  text-writers,  Marshall  («),  Stevens  (o)  and  Kent  {p) 
agreed  with  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  Code  de  Commerce. 
"Weijtsen,  however,  an  early  and  esteemed  writer  upon 
average,  adopted  the  contrary  view,  for  the  reason  that 
if  the  goods  jettisoned  had  not  been  so  sacrificed  their  owners 
might  have  saved  or  recovered  them,  all  or  in  part,  as  the 
other  owners  have  (q), 

Benecke,  after  examining  all  the  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject (r),    and    Phillips  («)    both    adopt    the    reasonings    of 


(i;  Dig.  Hb.  xiv.  tit.  2,  f .  7 ;  Par- 
desFUBf  Lois  Maritimes,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

[k)  Art.  423.  So,  too,  Pothier, 
Contratfl  Maiitimes,  No.  114 ;  1 
Emerig^on,  c.  zii.  s.  41,  p.  602; 
Boulay-Paty,  Comment,  t^.  603; 
2  Yaliii,  tit.  du  Jet^  arts.  15,  16, 
pp.  525,  529. 

(/)  This  information  as  to  foreign 
law  has  been  mainly  derived  from 
tbe  Appendices  to  Lowndes^  work 
on  General  Average,  their  in- 
debtedness to  which  the  editors  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing. 

(m)  See  decisions  cited  on  the  one 
hand  in  3  Kent,  Ck>m.  234 ,  and  on  the 


other  hand  in  2  Phillips,  s.  1318 ; 
Gazer.  Reill7(1814),3  Wash.  C.  G.B. 
298;  cf.  also  Walker  r.  (7.  S.  Ins. 
Ck>.  (1824),  11  Serg.  &  Rawle,  51. 
Mr.  Grooriie,  a  modem  writer  on  the 
sabject,  cited  in  Lowndes,  agfrees 
with  Kent's  view. 

(n)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  541. 

(o)  On  Average,  8. 

{p)  Com,  ubi  supra. 

{q)  Traits  des  Avaries,  lot.  33. 

(r)  4  Benecke,  System  des  Assecu- 
ranz,  18 — 23,  and  also  in  his  Pr.  of 
Indem.  178—181. 

{s)  Ins.  vol.  ii.  8.  1318. 
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Weijtsen  and  the  rule  of  the  German  law.     So,  also,  does    Sect.  970. 
Mr.  Carver  (t), 

980.  In  our  Courts  there  has  been  no  decision  on  the  Conclumonas 
subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  binding  authority  the  question  suggestion  of 
would  have  to  be  determined  on  principle  alone.  In  this  JXT^^^ 
view  the  argument  of  Weijtseu  undoubtedly  appears  to  have 
great  force.  There  is,  at  all  events,  a  probability  in  the  case 
supposed  that  the  goods  sacrificed  might,  if  not  so  sacrificed, 
have  been  saved  like  the  rest.  If,  therefore,  they  are  not 
contributed  for,  their  owner,  in  consequence  of  the  jettison, 
is  worse  off  than  he  probably  would  have  been  if  the  goods 
sacrificed  had  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to  someone  else  on 
board.  Amould  (u)  considered  that  in  practice  it  would  be  a 
sensible  rule  that,  where  either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  cargo  was  saved,  contribution  should  be  made,  even 
though  the  ship  perished  at  the  time ;  but  that  no  contribu- 
tion should  be  due  where  the  goods  saved  were  either  small 
in  quantity  or  greatly  damaged  in  condition.  A  more  logical 
view,  however,  appears  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Carver  (a?),  viz.,  that 
in  all  cases  after  a  jettison,  whether  the  ship  be  wrecked  or 
not,  property  saved  contributes.  "  But  the  value  to  be  con- 
tributed to  is  estimated  with  reference  to  the  risks  the  jetti- 
soned goods  would  have  run,  had  they  continued  on  board. 
And  if  they  would  in  that  case  have  been  lost  that  value  is 
reduced  to  nothing." 

But  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to  "Wliere  the 
the  point  just  discussed,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  this  at  the  time, 
position :  that  if  the  ship  survives  the  peril,  to  avert  which  J^^^^^ 
the  sacrifice  was  made,  and  is  ultimately  wrecked  in  the  after  ^'  P*^  of 

the  voyage. 

part  of  the  voyage,  all  that  is  saved  from  the  wreck  must  con- 
tribute to  make  good  that  which  was  previously  sacrificed; 
for  without  such  previous  sacrifice  nothing  would  have  been 
saved  at  all  (j/). 

(Q  Gairiage  bj  Sea,  s.  872.  L.  B.  3  0.  P.  at  p.  888 ;  and  post, 

(m)  2nd  ed.  p.  944.  8.  981. 

(x)  Carriage  by  Sea,  88.  872,  418.  (y)    1  Emerigon,    o.    xii.  a.  41, 

Gf.  Fletcher  v.  Alexander    (1868),  p.  602.  Bonlay-Paty  aays  that,  in 
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B^et.  081. 

Hode  of  esti- 
maUngtbe 
amoant  of 
loM  for  the 
porpoietof 
general  arer- 
ageadjntt- 
ment. 

LoM  arising 
froni  jettiaoQ 
of  goods. 


Where  the 
aTerageis 
adjnttedat 
the  port  of 
departure.  ■ 

Where  it  la 
adjusted  at  an 
intermediate 
port. 

Valuation  of 
damage  occa- 
sioned hj 
jettison. 


981.  Sapposmg  the  cam  to  be  one  in  ivfaidb  contribution  is 
due,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  adjusting  the  general 
average  is  to  ascertain  the  Tahie  at  which  the  property  sacri- 
ficed and  the  loss  incurred  onght  to  be  estimated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  contribution. 

As  a  general  rule,  goods  jettisoned  are  to  be  contributed  for 
on  the  same  value  at  which  they  contribute,  which  is  the  net 
value  they  would  have  sold  for  at  the  port  of  adjustment  on 
the  day  of  discharge,  deducting  freight,  duty,  and  landing 
expenses  (s).  The  port  of  adjustment  is,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
the  port  of  destination  (a).  Where,  however,  the  jettison 
takes  place  very  near  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  so  that  the 
ship  puts  back  into  the  port  of  departure,  the  adjustment  may 
be  settled  there  (6),  and  where  the  ship  does  not  reach  the  port 
of  destination,  the  adjustment  is  settled  at  the  port  where 
the  voyage  is  terminated  {c). 

Where,  after  the  jettison,  the  rest  of  the  cargo  arrives  in 
port  in  a  damaged  state,  owing  to  causes  which  would  equally 
have  affected  the  goods  jettisoned  had  they  remained  on 
board,  the  amount  at  which  the  goods  jettisoned  should  be 
contributed  for,  is  the  net  sum  they  would  have  realized  in  a 
damaged  state  {d).  The  amount  of  damage  done  to  ship  or 
goods  by  the  jettison  is  to  be  estimated,  for  the  purposes  of 


order  to  applj  the  role,  the  storm 
which  occasioned  the  jettison  mnst 
have  been  entirely  at  an  end,  and 
the  ship  have  proceeded  on  her  yoy- 
age  again  in  the  ordinary  course. 
Comment,  on  Emerigon,  ibid.  604. 
Of.  Phillips,  s.  1318. 

(z)  Beneoke,  Fr.  of  Lidem.  288; 
Phillips,  s.  1371.  Cf.  York- Antwerp 
Bnles,  1890,  role  xvi.  in  Appendix  D. 

(a)  Simonds  v.  White  (1824),  2 
B.  ft  C.  805. 

{h)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  289. 
So  held  in  the  United  States,  Tndor 
V.  Macomber  (1833),  14  Pickering,  B. 
34 ;  Phillips,  s.  1366.  This  was  the 
case  of  a  cargo  of  ice  shipped  at 


Boston,  bound  for  Charleston,  jetti- 
soned near  Cape  Cod.  The  ice  would 
hare  fetched  a  high  price  at  Chaiies- 
ton,  and  was  utterly  yalneless  in  the 
port  of  distress  (Chatham,  near  Cape 
Cod).  At  Boston  its  value  was  the 
cost  of  cutting,  storing  and  ship- 
ping; this  was  taken  as  the  con- 
tributory Yalue. 

{e)  Benecke,  289 ;  Lowndes,  261  ; 
Fletcher  v.  Alexander  (1868),  L.  B. 
3  C.  P.  876. 

{d)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  293. 
This  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Fletcher  r. 
Alexander,  ubi  iupra  ;  cf .  Lowndes, 
294. 
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adjustment,  by  deducting  their  net  proceeds,  as  damaged,  from  Sect.  981. 
their  net  proceeds,  if  sound  {e).  If  the  goods  jettisoned  were 
subject  to  leakage  or  breakage,  the  ordinary  leakage  and 
breakage  ought,  it  seems,  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  the 
value  at  which  they  are  to  be  contributed  for  (/).  Where 
goods  which  have  been  jettisoned  are  recovered  before  the 
adjustment  takes  place,  the  amount  at  which  they  are  to  be 
contributed  for  is  the  amount  of  the  damage  done  to  them  by 
the  jettison,  and  the  expenses  of  recovering  them  (g). 

Where  they  are  recovered  after  the  adjustment,  the  amount 
which  has  been  paid  for  them  in  contribution  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  to  cover  these  two  items  is  to  be  refunded 
to  the  several  parties  on  whom  the  contribution  has  been 
assessed  (A). 

982.  Where  jewels,  or  other  valuables,  are  denominated  in  Valuation  of 
the  bill  of  lading  as  articles  of  inferior  value,  they  are  to  be  packed  as 
contributed  for  as  of  such  inferior  value  (i) ;    so  if  they  are  ^^OTyalue. 
packed  up  in  a  box  without  any  intimation  to  the  master  of 
their  value,  and  this  box  be  thrown  overboard,  it  is  decreed 
by  the  Laws  of  Wisbuy,  and  stated  by  foreign  jurists,  that 
they  shall  be  contributed  for  only  upon  the  value  of  the  box, 
or  of  the  goods  the  master  might  reasonably  suppose  it  to 
contain  (k). 

The  amount  payable  in  contribution  for  freight  is  the  gross  Valuation 
freight  which  would  have  been  earned  on  arrival,  less  any  saorifioed. 
charges  which  the  shipowner  would  have  incurred  in  order  to 
earn  such  freight,  but  has,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice,  not 
incurred.  In  case  of  loss  of  freight  by  jettison  of  goods, 
allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  freight  of  any  cargo 
which  the  shipowner  has  been  able  to  obtain  in  substitution 
for  the  goods  jettisoned  (/). 

(<?)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  292.  (Ar)  Laws   of   Wisbuy,    art.    43; 

(/)  2  Phillips,  s.  1366.  Weijtsen,  s.  33  ;  Oasaregis,  Disc.  46, 

(^)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  40,  p.  597 ;  No.  49 ;  and  see  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1372. 

Code  de  Commeroe,  art.  429.  Of.  Lebean  v.  Qen.  Steam  ISTar.  Co. 

{h)  Ibid,  (1872),  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  88. 

(«)  Benecke,  Ft.  of  Indem.  294.  (Q  Lowndee,  296. 
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Sect.  082.        Damage  parpoeelj  inflicted  on  the  ship  for  the  general 

Lo— iMmg    gaiety  is  to  he  estimated,  for  the  purposes  of  adjastment,  at 

Hoes  of  part     the  cost  of  the  repairs,  with  dedactions  in  proper  cases  for  the 

'^'  old  materials  (m) ;    where  no  repairs  haye  been  made,  the 

damage  must  be  a  subject  of  estimation  (n). 

Where  the  vahie  of  the  whole  ship  is  to  be  oontribnted  for, 
as  in  the  case  of  her  total  loss  bj  volontaiy  stranding,  with  a 
saving  of  the  cargo,  the  measore  of  the  loss,  for  the  purposes 
of  adjustment,  was  considered  by  Phillips  to  be  the  value  of 
the  ship  to  her  owner  at  the  time  she  ran  aground.  Similarly 
her  freight  should  be  contributed  for  at  its  gross  amount  at 
the  port  of  destination  lo), 
LoM  incumd  The  amount  at  which  goods  sold  for  the  general  benefit  are 
for  the  gene-  to  be  paid  for  in  contribution  is,  if  the  voyage  is  subsequently 
completed,  the  net  value  they  would  have  fetched  at  the  port 
of  discharge,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  the 
sum  actually  realized  at  the  intermediate  port :  if  the  voyage 
is  not  subsequently  completed,  the  latter  amount  (/?). 

"When  money  is  raised  abroad,  by  bills  or  otherwise,  for  the 
sake  of  defraying  expenses  of  the  nature  of  general  average, 
the  amount  actually  expended  is  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
for,  including  interest,  both  marine  and  ordinary,  and  all  loss 
by  discount  on  bills  and  by  the  rate  of  exchange  (q). 

983.  Having  thus  seen  the  mode  in  which  the  property 
sacrificed  is  to  be  valued  for  the  purposes  of  general  average 
adjustment,  let  us  now  see  what  valuation  is  put,  for  the  same 


LoMb^xais- 
tog  1O0D0J  on 
cxedit,  Ac. 


Mode  of  esti- 
mating the 
yalneof  the 
property 
•ared  for  the 


(m)  An  to  dednctioDS  from  cost  of 
repairs  according  to  York- Antwerp 
Boles,  1890,  see  Role  XIII.  (Appen- 
dix D.). 

(n)  As  to  which  see  Henderson  v. 
Shankland,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  526.  It 
is  doubtful,  howeyer,  whether  the 
decision  of  the  Conrt  as  to  disallow- 
ance of  the  deduction  of  one-third 

ft 

new  for  old  can  be  logicallj  justified ; 
Bee  post,  B.  1026. 

{o)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  1368,  1369 ; 
and  see   Henderson  v,  Shankland, 


ubi  supra, 

(p)  FhilUpe,  Ins.  s.  1363.  See 
Depau  r.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  (1825),  5 
Cowen,  63;  Richardson  «.  Nourse 
(1819),  3  B.  &  Aid.  237 ;  Atkinson  r. 
Stephens  (1852),  7  Exch.  567;  21 
L.  J.  Ex.  329.  See  also  Hopper  r. 
Burners  (1876),  1  C.  P.  D.  137 ;  and 
Pirie  v.  Middle  Dock  Co.  (1881),  44 
L.  T.  426.  Benedke,  however,  dis- 
sents (Pt.  of  Indem.  274). 

(g)  Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  250 ; 
2  PhilUps,  Ins.  ss.  1359,  1360. 
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purposes,  upon  the   property  saved ;   in  other  words,  let  us    Sect.  983. 
inquire  what  is  its  contributory  value.     The  general  principle  purposes  of 
of  valuation  is  simply  this  (r)  :  "  that  the  value  of  the  pro-  fj^^adjiMt^' 
perty  to  its  owners,  as  saved  by  the  sacrifice  or  the  expendi-  "^®^*- 
ture,  is  the  value  upon  the  footing  of  which  it  ought  to 
contribute  towards  making  good  the  loss  "  ;  or,  as  the  rule  is 
frequently  given,  "  the  contributory  value  of  the  different 
intereste  is  their  value  to  their  owner  at  the  time  and  place  to 
which  the  apportionment  relates.'* 

Simple,  however,  as  this  principle  is,  its  practical  application  The  role  of 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  difficulties,  which  have  chiefly  ^"^'^  ^^ 
arisen  from  not  sufficiently  bearing  in  mind  the  distinction,  differ  in  case 
already  noticed,  between  the  mode  of    adjustment  to  be  and  expendi- 
adopted  in  the  case  of  ssbcrifices,  and  that  which  is  pursued  in 
the  case  of  expenditures. 

In  the  case  of  expenditures,  we  have  shown  our  reasons  for 
thinking  that  contribution  is  due  from  the  moment  of  the 
outlay,  and  is  payable  in  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  adventure :  in  these  cases,  therefore, 
the  time  and  place  to  which  the  apportionment  relates  should 
be  the  time  and  place  of  the  disbursement,  and  the  contribu- 
tory value,  therefore,  of  the  property  saved,  should  be  the 
sum  it  was  worth  to  its  owner  at  the  time  and  place  at  which 
the  expenditure  was  incurred  (without  reference  to  any  subse- 
quent deterioration  which  may  have  taken  place  before  its 
arrival  in  port  («)). 

It  ia  different,  however,  in  the  case  of  sacrifices.  There,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  the  property  at  risk  when  the  sacrifice  was 
made  is  not  considered  as  saved,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  contri- 
bution, imtil  its  arrival  at  the  place  of  adjustment.  This 
place  ought,  whenever  practicable,  to  be  the  port  of  discharge, 
and  the  time  that  of  the  ship's  arrival  there.  Hence  the  rule, 
that  in  case  of  losses  arising  from  sacrifices,  the  contributory 
value  of  the  different  interests  saved  thereby  is  their  net  value 


(r)  Of.  York- Antwerp  Rules,  1890,  mle  zvii.  (Appendix  D.). 
(<)  See  anti,  s.  977. 
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Sect.  988. 


practice  of 
adjusters. 


Principle  of 
Taloation  of 
ship  for  the 
purposes  of 
contTibation. 


in  the  state  in  which  they  actually  oome  into  thenr  owner's 
hands  at  the  port  of  destination  (0- 

Accordinglr,  where  the  loss  to  be  adjusted  has  arisen  partly 
from  sacrifices  and  partly  from  erpenditures,  the  eontributoiy 
Talue  of  the  froperty  saved  ought,  in  theory,  to  be  estimated 
on  two  different  principles.  Phillips  considered,  indeed,  that 
this  is  the  true  rule  to  be  followed  in  practice  («/).  Amould  (x) 
considered  that  to  do  so  would  involve  a  degree  of  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  inconsistent  with  the  exigencies  of  actual 
business.  Lowndes  fy),  however,  does  not  see  where  any  such 
practical  difficulty  lies.  Xevertheless  the  ordinary  practice 
amongst  average  adjusters  in  this  country  is  to  regard  only  the 
state  of  afi^urs  existing  at  the  time  and  place  of  adjustment, 
whether  in  dealing  with  cases  of  sacrifice  or  expenditure ;  but 
this  rule  is  not  universally  followed  (z). 

In  what  follows,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  the  loss  to  be 
made  good  by  the  contribution  is  assumed  to  be  loss  arising 
from  sacrifices. 

984.  Agreeably  to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  we 
shall  find  it  everywhere  acknowledged  that  the  ship  is  to  be 
estimated  for  the  purposes  of  contribution  solely  with  refe- 
rence to  her  value  as  finally  saved  by  the  sacrifice,  that  is,  her 
worth  to  her  owner  at  the  time  and  place  of  adjustment  (a). 


(0  Sterens,  Ayerage,  49. 

(u)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1377. 

{x)  2nd  ed.  p.  951. 

(y)  Lowndes,  G^eneral  Average, 
270,  n.  {z) :  « There  most  be  one 
adjustment,  bat  there  can  easilj  be 
two  apportionments,  on  different 
oontribntory  yalnes,  followed  bj  a 
balance  of  account  or  a  simple  snm 
in  addition.  Mnoh  greater  compli- 
cations than  this  are  often  dealt  with 
by  adjosters  withont  difficnlty." 

{z)  Lowndes,  260. 

(a)  Sterens,  63;  Benecke,  Pr.  of 
Indem.  311;  2  Phillips,  s.  1379; 
Baily,  Oen.  Average,  141—144.  If, 
however,  repairs  have  been  done  be- 


fore the  adjostment,  the  valne  of  soch 
repairsmnst  be  deducted.  Andi^ieve 
the  sacrifice  in  respect  of  which  con- 
tribution is  to  be  made  was  a  sacri- 
fice of  ship,  the  amoimt  allowed  in 
general  average  in  respect  of  such 
sacrifice  must  be  added.  See  Carver, 
s.  422;  Lowndes,  s.  69;  and  of. 
Henderson  v.  Shankland,  [1896]  1 
Q.  B.  625.  Where  the  ship  is 
actually  sold,  the  price  she  fetched 
is  primd  facie  evidence  of  her  eontri- 
butoiy value  (Bell  v.  Smith  (1806),  2 
Johnson,  B.  98) ;  but  the  saleable 
value  is  not  necessarily  conclusive — 
e.g.f  in  the  case  of  vessels  of  a 
peculiar  build,  and  designed  for  a 
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There  is  no  dispute  about  the  general  principle ;  but  there    Sect.  984. 


has  been  great  di£Sculty  in  adopting  any  practical  rule  of  Diffionlty  of 

valuation,  a  difficulty  arising  principally  from  the  fact  that  tical  nSe!*"^' 

the  ship,  generally  speaking,  is  not,  like  the  goods,  actually 

sold  at  the  port  of  destination.     The  method  of  valuation,  in 

the  absence  of  a  sale,  has  been  very  generally,  but  very 

variously,  fixed  by  the  positive  laws  of  almost  all  mercantile 

states  (b),  but  in  our  own  country  we  have  no  fixed  rule  upon 

the  subject.     The  adjuster  must  ascertain  the  figure  as  well 

as  he  can — either,  where  there  is  a  market  for  similar  vessels, 

by  estimation  of  her  market  value,  or,  where  there  is  not,  by 

considering  her  first  cost,  and  then  making  proper  allowances 

for  wear  and  tear,  changes  in  the  cost  of  construction,  mate- 

rials  ajid  ttie  like,  which  might  either  enhance  or  diminiah  her 

value  at  the  date  of  adjustment  {c). 

986.  The  principle  upon  which  freight  is  to  contribute  in  principle  on 
the  case  of  general  average  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  at  ^^^butef  ^ 
hazard  at  the  time  when  that  sacrifice  was  made  which  pro-  general  aver- 

a^e,  and  by 

duced  the  general  average  loss  (d) ;  and  the  principle  upon  which  its 
which  its  contributory  value  is  assessed  is  the  same  as  in  the  yalue mm 
case  of  the  ship,  viz.,  that  the  amount  to  contribute  is  the  **"^®^* 
amount  eventually  saved  by  the  sacrifice. 

Prom  these  two  principles  it  follows,  1.  That  freight,  in 
order  to  be  contributory  at  all,  must  have  been  pending  at 
the  time  of  the  sacrifice;  2.  That  the  true  contributory 
value  of  freight  is  the  actual  sum  finally  received  as  freight 
by  the  shipowner  after  deducting  such  of  the  expenses  of 
earning  it  as  would  have  been  saved  if  the  vessel  had  been 
lost  at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  (e). 


con- 


partionlar  trade,  for  which,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  market.  Of.  Grainger 
V.  Martin  (1862), 31  L.J.  Q.  B.  186 ; 
4  B.  ft  8.  9. 

{b)  Lowndes,  with  his  usual  in- 
dustry, has  collected  the  different 
regulations  on  this  point.  See  Com- 
paratiTS  TaUe  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work  on  (General  Ayerage,  and 


Appendices  at  the  end. 

(c)  See  Lowndes,  G^eral  Ayer- 
age,  s.  69 ;  cf .  Stevens,  Ayerage,  63 ; 
2  FhiUips,  s.  1379. 

{d)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
Cox  V,  Maj  (1815),  4  M.  &  S.  169. 

(e)  Stevens,  63;  2  Phillips,  Ins. 
s.  1386 ;  Lowndes,  ss.  71,  76 ;  The 
BrigeUa,  [1893]  P.  at  p.  196. 
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Sect.  086.        986.  From   the  first  principle  it  follows,  and  has  heen 

The  »hip-        decided  in  the  United  States,  that  if  the  cargo  or  a  part  of  it 

contribates  in  has  been  delivered  before  the  sacrifice  took  place,  the  freight 

he^t  pend-   ^^®  ^  respect  thereof  does  not  contribute  (/).     Freight  paid 

ttS  **/ A        ^^  advance,  not  to  be  recovered  back  by  the  shipper  in  any 

sacrifioe,  and   case,  does  not  contribute  qud  freight,  because  it  is  not  at  risk. 

But  a  contribution  in  respect  of  the  amount  so  paid  in 

advance  is  levied  upon  the  shipper  or  consignee  of  the  goods, 

either  directly,   in  respect  of    the  interest  called  advance 

freight,  or  indirectly,  in  respect  of  the  extent  to  which  the 

value  of  the  goods  is  by  such  payment  in  advance  deemed 

to  be  enhanced  (ff).     If  the  ship  is  wrecked  near  the  port 

of  loading,  so  that  the  goods  are  taken  back  there  and  the 

general  average  is  there  adjusted,  the  advance  freight,  being 

totally  lost,  will  not  contribute  at  all.     Cargo  belonging  to  a 

shipowner  will  contribute  in  respect  of  its  enhanced  value  by 

having  been  carried  up  to    the  point  where  the  general 

average  act  took  place  (h).     If  only  freight  pro  raid  itineria 

i&  earned,  that  alone  contributes  (t).     On  the  same  principle, 

where  a  ship  was  chartered  at  so  much  a  month  to  sail  on 

successive  passages,  and  the  general  average  loss  happened  in 

the  course  of  the  last  passage,  it  was  held  in  the  United  States 

that  the  freight  on  which  contribution  was  to  be  assessed  was 

that  earned  in  the  last  passage  only,  as  that  alone  was  the 

freight  which  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  sacrifice  {k). 


(/)  Dnnham  r.  Commercial  Ins. 
Co.  (1814),  11  Johns.  316 ;  Strong  v. 
New  York  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  ibid. 
323,  cited  FhiUips,  Ins.  s.  1385. 

{^)  TnjeB  V.  Worms  (1866),  34 
L.  J.  C.  P.  274 ;  Lowndes,  s.  71. 
Mr.  Carver  thinks  that  in  such  a  case 
the  contribution  is  paid  in  respect  of 
an  interest  in  the  oarge  rather  than 
in  the  freight:  Carriage  bj  Sea, 
s.  440.  And  this  view  was  elabo- 
rated in  an  address  delivered  bj  him 
to  the  Association  of  Average  Ad- 
justers, 12th  Maj,  1893  (printed  bj 
Ferry  &  Sons).    But  it  is  not  bj  anj 


means  dear  that  the  value  of  cargo 
shipped  is  in  any  way  actuaUy 
enhanced  by  the  mere  prepayment 
of  freight.  The  editors  rather  in- 
cline to  the  other  opinion,  viz.,  that 
a  separate  interest  is  thereby  created, 
which  is  insurable  either  as  advance 
freight,  eo  nominSf  or  generally  as 
disbursements  on  cargo. 

(A)  Lowndes,  s.  71. 

(«)  Maggrath  v.  Church  (1803),  1 
Gaines,  196. 

{k)  Spafford  v.  Dodge  (1817),  14 
Mass.  B.  66  ;  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1387. 
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In  Williams  r.  London  Ass.  Co.  (/),  a  ship  was  chartered    Sect.  086. 
for  the  voyage  out  and  home,  under  a  stipulation  that  no  Where  a  ship 
freight  was  to  be  paid  for  the  homeward  voyage  unless  she  for  an  entire 
performed  her  voyage  out  and  home,  and  arrived  at  her  port  ^J^homel 
of  departure  in  safety.     An  insurance  was  effected  on  the  ^^^'.f^lfif^* 

,  ,     oontnbutesr 

ship  for  the  outward  voyage  only,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
outward  voyage  a  general  average  loss  was  incurred  :  before 
the  trial  the  ship  had  arrived  at  her  home  port  of  departure 
and  earned  full  freight.  The  question  for  the  Court  was 
whether  imder  these  circumstances  the  whole  freight  was 
liable  to  contribute  for  the  general  average  incurred  on  the 
outward  voyage  :  the  Court  held  that  it  was,  on  the  ground 
that  the  whole  freight  payable  imder  the  charter-party  was 
one  entire  and  indivisible  sum,  payable  for  the  use  of  the 
ship  out  and  home ;  therefore,  when  ultimately  earned, 
having  been  put  to  hazard  and  saved  by  the  measures  taken 
for  the  general  benefit,  it  ought  to  contribute  (m). 

The  Court  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  freight  had 
actually  been  earned  before  the  trial ;  even  under  this  limita- 
tion Benecke  dissented  from  the  authority  of  the  case,  on 
the  ground  taken  by  the  coimsel  for  the  assured  in  argu- 
ment, viz.,  that  the  homeward  freight  can  in  no  case  be 
liable  for  general  average  incurred  on  the  outward  voyage. 
Amould  («)  also  doubted  whether  the  case  could,  on  principle, 
be  supported  (o).  To  the  present  editors,  however,  the  deci- 
sion appears  correct,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  freight  was 
at  risk,  and  was  eventually  saved.  Where  the  freight  is 
apportioned  in  the  charter-party  between  the  outward  and 
homeward  parts  of  the  voyage,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole 


(4  (1813),  1  M.  &  S.  318. 

(m)  Williams  v.  London  Aas.  Co. 
(1813),  1  M.  &  S.  318.  See  per 
Baylej,  J.,  327. 

(ft)  2nd  ed.  p.  966. 

(o)  Benecke,  Fr.  of  Indem.  316. 
Bee  also  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1387,  and 
Bailj,  Oen.  Ayerage,  160— 153.  The 
decision  is  supported  by  Lowndes, 
8.  71,  on  the  principle  that  whenever 


there  is  a  freight  which  can  be  in- 
sured, there  is  a  freight  to  contribute 
in  general  average.  Mr.  Carver, 
s.  438,  asks  what  should  have  been 
done  if  the  average  had  been  adjusted 
at  the  end  of  the  outward  voyage. 
But  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  the 
proper  place  for  adjustment  was 
where  it  actually  took  place,  t.#.,  at 
the  home  port. 
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Beet.  966.  or  a  part  fihould  ocmtribate  acoording  as  the  general  average 
loss  occurred  on  the  outward  or  homeward  passage.  A  for^ 
iiori  it  would  be  so  if  the  outward  and  homeward  passages 
were  separate  Tojages,  whether  under  the  same  charter-pariy 
or  not. 

Coniribiitioii  987.  The  question  of  the  liability  of  chartered  freight  to 
Mg^btto  contribute  to  general  average  is  carefully  discussed  by 
5^*^*^«''  Lowndes.  He  divides  charter-parties  for  this  purpose  into 
three  classes  : — Firstly :  Where  the  vessel  is  chartered  to 
fetch  or  cany  cargo  belonging  to  the  charterer.  In  this  case 
bis  view  is  that  the  chartered  freight  contributes,  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  cargo  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  general 
average  act.  If ,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  charter-party  pro- 
vides that  the  ship  shall  go  to  a  foreign  port  to  bring  home 
cargo  for  the  charterer,  and  liberty  is  granted  to  the  shipowner 
to  ship  an  outward  cargo  for  his  own  benefit  instead  of  sending 
the  vessel  out  in  ballast,  Lowndes  is  still  of  opinion  that  the 
chartered  freight  should  contribute,  expressing  no  view  as  to 
the  liability  of  the  shipowner  also  to  contribute  in  respect  of 
the  profit  which  he  may  derive  from  the  liberty  so  reserved  to 
him.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  the  ship- 
owner is  also  liable. 

Secondly  :  Where  the  charterer  hires  the  ship  for  a  voyage, 
intending  to  make  what  he  can  out  of  the  adventure  by  letting 
out  her  space  to  shippers  to  the  best  advantage.  In  this  case 
the  chartered  freight  is  the  subject  of  contribution  until  an 
insurable  interest  is  acquired  in  the  cargo  which  it  is  intended 
to  cany ;  afterwards  it  is  the  actual  bill  of  lading  freight 
contracted  for  (jt?). 

Thirdly :  Where  the  vessel  is  hired  for  time,  or  for  a  series 
of  voyages,  by  a  charterer  who  proposes  to  work  her  for  his 
own  profit  as  owner.  Here  Lowndes'  view  is  that  the 
chartered  freight,  unless  the  contract  is  a  peculiarly  beneficial 

(p)  This  is  apparentlj  in  aeoord-  the  oharterod  freight,  it  is  difficult  to 

ance  with  the  practice  of  average  see  why  the  latter,  if  it  has  been 

adjusters.     But  if  the  bill  of  lading  saved  by  the  sacrifice,  should  not  be 

freights  were  to  amount  to  less  than  the  freight  to  oontribute. 
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one  for  the  shipowner,  is  in  reality  all  part  of  the  value  of  the  Sect.  987. 
ship.  A  ship  is  meant  to  be  sailed  and  to  earn  freights,  and 
whether  or  not  she  is  enhanced  in  value  by  her  future  engage- 
ments, or  whether  or  not  her  owner  loses  anything  in  addition 
to  her  value  by  losing  his  ship,  depends  on  what  the  nature  of 
her  future  engagements  may  happen  to  be.  It  is  only  in 
respect  of  such  enhancement  in  value,  if  any,  that  the  ship- 
owner should,  in  Lowndes'  opinion,  be  required  to  contribute 
to  general  average  as  for  freight. 

988.  Lowndes  does  not  treat  expressly  of  the  general  Ulterior 
question  as  to  a  shipowner's  liability  to  contribute  for  freight  freight, 
expected  to  be  earned  by  the  vessel's  engagements  for  the 
future.     A  vessel  may,  at  the  time  of  a  general  average  act, 

be  performing  one  contract  of  carriage,  and  may  have  one  or 
more  separate  engagements  booked  for  some  time  in  advance. 
Prom  the  view,  however,  which  he  expresses  as  to  his  third 
class  of  charter-parties,  it  appears  that  the  primary  subject  of 
contribution  would  be  the  freight  actually  being  earned,  and 
that  the  future  freights  would  only  contribute  in  respect  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  contracts  relating  to  them  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  ship.  The  Association  of  Average  Adjusters 
agree  that  the  present  freight  should  contribute,  but  exempt 
all  other,  by  providing  "  that  when  at  the  time  of  a  general 
average  act  the  vessel  has  on  board  cargo  shipped  under 
charter-party  or  bills  of  lading  (q) ,  and  is  also  under  a  separate 
charter  to  load  another  cargo  after  the  cargo  then  in  course  of 
carriage  has  been  discharged,  the  ulterior  chartered  freight 
shall  not  contribute  to  the  general  average." 

989.  From  the  second  principle  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  Only  the  net 
ascertain  the  amount  at  which  freight  ought  to  contribute,  deducthigiS 
the  waffes  of  the  master  and  crew  earned  between  the  date  of  ^V^'P^^.^, 

^  earning  it,  is 

the  sacrifice  and  the  termination  of  the  voyage  (r)  ought  to  be  *o  contribute. 

{q)  The  mle  does  not  expressly  shipped  therennder.    Bat  it  is  oon- 

proTide  for  the  case  where  the  ship  oeiyed  that  the  same  principle  would 

is  subject  to  the  first  charter-party,  be  applied, 
but   no   carg^    has   actually    been  (r)  Lowndes,  s.  75. 
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Sect.  080.  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  the  freight,  for  they  are 
part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  earning  freight,  and  must, 
in  any  case,  be  paid  out  of  it  («). 

On  the  same  principle,  where  the  first  ship  is  disabled,  and 
the  cargo  is  sent  on  in  a  second,  the  excess  of  freight  for  the 
entire  voyage,  over  that  paid  to  the  substituted  ship,  alone 
forms  the  contributory  value  of  freight.  Hence,  where  the 
shipowner,  in  such  case,  is  obliged  to  pay  the  same  or  a  higher 
freight  for  the  hire  of  the  second  ship  than  he  was  to  receive 
for  the  use  of  the  first,  then,  in  case  the  loss  occurred  before 
the  transhipment,  no  contribution  is  due  for  freight,  because 
no  freight  in  such  case  is  finally  received  by  the  shipowner,  or 
saved  by  the  sacrifice  (f).  The  practical  rule,  therefore,  is, 
that  freight  contributes  to  general  average  upon  its  net  value, 
after  deducting  the  wages  of  the  master  and  crew  (w). 

990.  Like  ship  and  freight,  goods  contribute  upon  the 
value  finally  saved  out  of  what  was  at  risk  at  the  time  of  the 
sacrifice  ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  as  they 
come  into  the  hands  of  their  owners,  at  the  place  and  time  of 
adjustment  (x). 

That  place,  if  possible,  is  the  port  of  discharge,  and  the 
time  of  making  it  is  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the  ship's 
arrival  there.  Hence,  the  general  practical  rule  is.  That 
goods  contribute  on  their  actual  net  value,  ».^.,  on  their  market 
price  at  the  port  of  adjustment,  less  freight,  duiy  and  expenses 
of  landing  (y). 

In  case  of  a  general  average  loss  at  the  outset  of  the 
voyage,  and  of  the  ship  in  consequence  putting  back  into  the 

2 


Goods  contii- 
bate  on  their 
net  yalue  at 
the  time  and 
place  of  ad- 
jiutment. 


The  port  of 
adjastment  is 
generally  the 
port  of  desti- 
nation. 


Bat  it  may  be 
the  port  of 
departure. 


(«)    Steyens,     Ayerage,     63 ; 
Phillips,  8.  1389. 

(t)  So  dedded  in  America.  Searle 
V.  Scoyell  (1819),  4  Johns.  Oh.  C. 
218  ;  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1388. 

(u)  The  role  of  practice  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Ayerage  Ad- 
justers is :  *  *  That  freight  at  the  risk 
of  the  shipowner  shall  contribnte  to 
general  ayerage  upon  its  gross 
amount,  dedooting  the  whole  of,  and 


no  more  than,  such  port  charges  as 
the  shipowner  shall  incur  after  the 
date  of  the  general  ayerage  act,  and 
such  wagfes  of  the  crew  as  the  ship- 
owner shaU  become  liable  for  after 
that  date." 

{x)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  298 ; 
Steyens,  Ayerage,  49. 

(y)  Steyens,  Ayerage,  48 ;  Benecke, 
Pr.  of  Indem.  301 ;  2  Phillips,  Ins. 
s.  1394 ;  Lowndes,  s.  70. 
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port  of  loading,  the  adjustment  should  be'settled  there ;  and    Sect.  990. 
in  such  case  the  contributory  value  of  the  goods  will  be 
"  their  cost  on  board  without  insurance,"  t>.,  the  amount  of 
tradesmen's  bills  and  shipping  charges,  ^'  such  being  the  value 
at  risk"  (a). 

When  the  adjustment  is  settled  abroad,  the  contributory 
value  of  the  goods  should  be  their  market  price  at  the  foreign 
port  if  this  be  ascertainable ;  if  not,  their  value  there,  to  be 
estimated  in  the  best  way  possible,  as  in  case  of  ship  (a). 

If  the  sacrifice  to  be  contributed  for  consists  of  a  jettison  or  The  value  of 
sale  of  goods  for  the  general  benefit,  then,  on  the  principle  tiro^or  sold 
already  illustrated  in  the  case  of  ship  and  freight,  the  esti-  JJ^^*i^^®^ 
mated  net  value  of  the  goods  jettisoned  or  sold  must  be  added  of  the  goods 

saved 

to  the  net  value  of  the  goods  saved,  and  the  whole  will  be  the 
contributory  value  of  the  goods  (6). 

Thus,  let  the  net  value  of  the  goods  saved,  deduct- 
ing freight,  be        £1,000 

Add  net  value  of  the  goods  jettisoned,  &c.,  de- 
ducting freight,  &c. 100 


Value  of  goods  to  contribute        -         -        -   £1,100 


In  whatever  way  the  goods  saved  are  deteriorated  or  Damaged 
damaged,  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  after  the  sacrifice,  they  betok«Q at 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  at  such  deteriorated  value,  for  such  <^«r  damaged 

'^  '  ^  '  yalae,  unless 

is  their  value  as  finally  saved  (c) ;  if,  however,  they  have  been  thedaniage  be 

oauAfid  Yxv  the 

damaged  by  the   very  sacrifice  for  which   contribution   is  sacrifioe. 
claimed,  then  they  must  be  taken  at  their  value  as  soimd,  for 
this  damage  is  made  good  to  them  in  contribution  (d). 

"When  the  shipper  pays  freight  in  advance  at  the  outset  of  Freufht  paid 
the  voyage  the  owner  of  the  goods  contributes  in  respect  ™ 

(c)  Fletcher  v.  Alexander  (1868),  (b)  Stevens,  Ayerage,  48. 

L.  R.  3  0.  P.  376 ;  Sterens,  Ayer-  , .  ^.  ,  . ,        j      /,  oflo^ 

•«»    It-  T^^Aaa    -    7A.  \.r.A  «f  ^  FletcheT  V,  Alexander    1868, 

ag^47 .  I^wndes    s.  70 ;  and  cf.      j^  ^  3  ^   p    3^5    3^^    ^  ^^ 

2  Fhilhps,  B.   1365,  and  case  there      j^^       ogo 

cited,  ante,  s.  981,  note  {h), 

(a)  Cf.  anUf  s.  984.  {d)  Sterens,  Ayerage,  48. 


m  adyanoe. 
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Sect.  900.  thereof  (e).  Whether  or  not  such  contribution  is  properly 
regarded  as  an  additional  tax  upon  the  goods  is  not 
clear  (/). 

Example  of  a      991.  By  way  of  illustrating  what  has  preceded,  the  f  ollow- 
average  ing  example,  in  figures,  of  a  general  average  adjustment, 

^  •     settled  after  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of  destination,  is 

taken,  with  a  few  alterations,  from  Abbott  on  Shipping  :— 


Valuation  of  Losses. 

Goods  of  A.  jettisoned £600 

Damage  done  to  goods  of  B.  bj 

the  jettison    200 

Freight  of  A.  's  gooda  jettisoned    100 
Price   of    a   new   cable, 

anchor  and  mast £300 

Deduct  one-third  new  for 

old(^)    100 

200 

Expense  of  bring^g  the  ship 

oS  the  sands 60 

Pilotage  and  expenses  of  going 

into  and  ont  of  the  port  where 

the  ship  pat  in  to  refit    ....     100 

Expenses  there  (A)    25 

Adjosting  this  average   4 

Postage 1 


Total  amount  of  losses  to  be 
contributed  for    £1,180 


VaLITB  07  AbXIGLBS  to  OOaTBIBDTB. 

Goods  of  A.  jettisoned £600 

Net  Talue  of  the  goods  of 
B.,  deducting  freight  and 
charges,  and  including 
amount  made  good  in  gene* 

ral  average 1,000 

Ditto  of  the  goods  of  C 500 

Ditto  ditto  D 2,000 

Ditto  ditto  E 5,000 

Value  of  the  ship  ....  £2,000 
Net  freight,  deducting 
wages  and  charges. .       800 


2,800 


Total  of  contributory  values.  .£1 1,800 


Then,  as  11,800/.  :  1,180/.  ::  100/.  :  10/.,  therefore  each 


{e)  Trayes v. Worms (1866),  34 L.J. 
C.  P.  274  ;  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem. 
314.  Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  959,  follow- 
ing Phillips,  vol.  ii.  s.  1401}  was  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  The  point,  how- 
ever, seems  now  to  be  settled  by  the 
case  above  cited.  As  regards  freight 
at  the  risk  of  a  charterer,  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  by  a  rule  of  the 
Assodatiou  of  Average  Adjusters 
that  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
for  wages  and  port  charges  except 


in  the  case  of  charters  in  which  the 
wages  and  port  charges  are  payable 
by  the  charterer. 

(/)  See  ante,  s.  986,  n.  (^). 

(^)  Only  one-sixth  is  now  allowed 
in  respect  of  cables,  and  nothing  off 
the  price  of  a  new  anchor. 

(A)  The  loss,  to  repair  which  the 
ship  put  in  to  refit,  being  general 
average,  and  assuming  Atwood  v. 
SelLir  ((1880),  4  Q.  B.  D.  342;  5 
Q.  B.  D.  286)  to  be  good  law. 
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person  will  lose  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  interest  in    Sect.  091. 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo. 

Thus  A.  loses  50/.,  B.  lOOt,  0.  50/.,  D.  200/.,  E.  500/.,  the 
shipowners  280/. 

The  shipowners,  therefore,  are  to  pay  towards  the  contribu- 
tion 280/. ;  but  they  are  to  be  paid  480/.  (i.e.,  freight,  100/. ; 
mast,  cable,  and  anchors  sacrificed,  200/.;   disbursements, 

180/.)  :  on  the  whole,  therefore, 

£ 
The  shipowners  are  actually  to  receive     -        -        -    200 

A.  contributes  50/.,  but  is  to  be  paid  500/. — ^actually 
receives     --------     450 

B.  contributes  100/.,  but  is  to  be  paid  200/. — actually 
receives 100 


Total  to  be  actually  received  -  -  £760 

On  the  other  hand,  0.,  D.,  and  E.  ^  0.     -  -  -      50 

have  lost  nothing,  and  are  to  ?  D.    -  -  -    200 

pay  as  before,  viz. : —                 /  E.    -  -  -    500 

Total  to  be  actually  paid  -  -  -  £750 


This  amount  is  exactly  equal  to  the  total  to  be  actually 
received,  and  must  be  paid  to  each  person  entitled  to  contri- 
bution in  rateable  proportion. 

992.  The  proper  place  for    the   adjustment  of    general  Place  of  ad- 

1  1        1  Ji_i*»  A     p  n     !•         jastment  and 

average  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ship  s  port  of  destina-  foreign  ad- 
tion  or  discharge.     It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  ship  i^*°'®^*- 

.7  .  Where  should 

may  have  more  than  one  destination,  and  be  (varying  cargo  to  a  loss  be  ad- 
be  discharged  at  more  than  one  place,  and  even  at  places  in  {he  vessel^ 
different  countries  with  different  laws.    In  such  a  case  the  ^"Ti^g 

cargpo  lor 

questions  as  tQ  where  an  adjustment  is  to  take  place,  on  what  different 

-  .  -  .  destinations? 

values,  and  according  to  what  law,  are  some  of  many  difiScult 
points  that  may  arise,  and  there  is  no  judicial  authority  on 
the  subject.     It  is,  however,  discussed  very  clearly  and  care- 


—  »  --  .    -  »^ 


«  V  -v       -v  -v  « 


d:T.:T*:*7  £=.  tr.-r  pn-rf..*?-  ■:*  «iirrr«^iir  oTCZjrris  wfrh  r?gsrd  to 
wrjit  *rwiZ  T  *}  ,\ll  zj'X  le  hul-isi-^i  i:i  2«?ii*?r^  4T«aag«»;  acme* 

r.'/*.  v^  fxi   tl'-r  ^rir.trv  wL't-r?'  the  eLart-r-rarrr  w:*?  entered 

flltf^rf'TA  pTojr^Ttion  of  eontrToTitfon  is  asg^^i^ei  in  th«r  f  rrHgn 
jpf/rt  trora  wj^t  wo^iM,  nnder  grmflAT-  cir»:Gni5taiiC'€s.  hare  teai 
&M!^;«f^  in  the  home  port. 


'»/ 


C>rm«r>(  tj  Sea,  s.  425.  dinte  port,  cf.  Hetdicr  r. 

7y  Geo.  At.  pp.  271—275,  •.  «2.  ^^^^  '  I..  B.  3  C.  P.  375 ;  Mmm  w. 

Oon  Xsnne  Ins.  Co.    1S74  .  L.  B. 

(k,  f^mmoodf  r.  While  0824;,  S  9  C.  P.  595 ;  10  C  P.  414:  and.  lor 

B,  k  Cr.  805,  mi  ■  iimwip  ^^^  vpon  «^  fc^*«^  ■» 

ff,  Am  to  what  jiutii&ea  the  tenni-  HHl  r.  Wikon  (1879),  4  C.  P.  B. 

aati//D  of  the  TOjaga  at  aa  intamie-  329. 
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998.  In  either  case  two  questions  arise  : — ^First,  are  the  co-    Sect.  998. 
adventurers  themselves  bound  by  the  foreign  adjustment? 
Secondly,  are  the  underwriters  bound  by  it  P 

With  regard  to  the  first  question  there  is  now  no  contro-  The  parties  to 

_       _,  _.     the  ftcLveDture 

versy  amongst  jurists,  for,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Story,  J.,  are  bound  by 
"  When  a  case  of  general  average  occurs,  if  it  is  settled  in  the  JJaj^rb^t. 
foreign  port  of  destination,  or  in  any  other  foreign  port  where 
it  rightfully  ought  to  be  settled,  the  adjustment  there  made 
will  be  conclusive  as  to  the  items,  as  well  as  the  apportion- 
ment  thereof  upon  the  various  interests,  although  it  may  be 
different  from  what  our  own  law  would  have  made  in  case 
the  adjustment  had  been  settled  in  our  own  ports  "  {m). 

Thus  where,  on  an  adjustment  settled  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
owners  of  the  cargo  (British  subjects)  had  been  compelled  (in 
order  to  get  possession  of  their  goods)  to  pay  a  contribution 
assessed  upon  them  for  the  expenses  of  repairs,  which  were 
general  average  in  Eussia  but  not  in  this  country,  it  was 
held  that  they  could  not  recover  it  back  from  the  shipowner, 
who  was  himself  a  British  subject  (n). 

The  same  decision  was  given  in  a  case,  also  arising  upon 
a  Eussian  adjustment,  where  the  contribution  was  for  wages 
and  provisions  during  a  refitment,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  not  general  average  in  this  country;  here  also  the 
action  was  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  recover  back 
the  sum  so  paid  against  the  shipowner,  and  with  the  like 
result  (o). 

The  reason  of  the  rule  is  thus  given  by  Lord  Tenterden  (in  Reason  of 
the  course  of  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  Simmonds  v.  White) : 
"  The  shipper  of  goods  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  assents  to 
general  average,  as  a  known  meoitime  usage,  and  by  assenting 
to  it  he  must  be  also  taken  to  assent  to  its  adjustment  at  the 
usual  and  proper  place,  according  to  the  usage  and  law  of  the 
place  "(j9). 

(m)  Peters  v.  Warren  Ins.  Oo. ;  ,  j  D^gigiah  v.  Davidson  (1824).  5 

see  2  Phfflips,  Ins.  s.  1418.  _^    jTW  i  a 

{••)  Simmonds  v.  White  (1824),  2  ^^^^'  *  ^^^'  ** 
B.&Or.806.  iP)  2B.&Cr.810. 

VOL.  II.  4  C 
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case  bound  thereby,  if  it  would  not  be  general  average  in  this    Sect,  994. 
country. 

996.  Thus,  where  the  assured  (owner  of  goods)  had  been  Caaee  in  which 
compelled  to  pay,  under  a  foreign  adjustment  settled  at  Pisa,  adjustment 
in  respect  of  losses,  some  of   which  would  not  have  been  ^^^w^**^^^ 
general  average  in  this  country,  and  upon  contributory  values,  Newman  r. 
differently  computed  from  what  they  would  have  been  in  this 
country  (the  goods  being  assessed  at  their  full  value,  the  ship 
at   one-half,   the  freight  at  one-third),  yet,   as   it  clearly 
appeared  in  evidence  that  all  the  losses  in  respect  of  which 
the  claim  was  allowed  were  general  average  at  Pisa,  and  that 
the  apportionment  of  loss  was  correct  according  to  the  mer- 
cantile usage  of  that  place,  the  assured  was  allowed  to  recover 
against  his  underwriter  the  full  proportionable  amount  of  his 
claim  {t). 

So,  where  the  holder  of  a  respondentia  bond  (on  a  Danish  Walpole  v. 
ship),  who  would  not  have  been  liable  to  general  average  at 
all  in  this  country,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  contribution  under 
a  foreign  adjustment,  settled  in  Denmark,  satisfactory 
evidence  having  been  given  that  it  was  the  law  and  practice 
in  Denmark  that  holders  of  respondentia  bonds  should  con- 
tribute in  general  average,  he  recovered  against  his  under- 
writers (t*). 

In  both  these  cases  there  was  clear  evidence  that  the  adjust-  Where,  how- 
ment  was  correct  according  to  the  law  and  practice  of  the  a  proper  caae 
port  where  it  was  settled,  and  it  was  also  clear  that  the  port  ^v^^e"^ 
where  it  was  in  fact  settied  was  the  proper  port  for  settlement.  aooorJing  to 

the  laws  and 

K,  however,  either  of  these  facts  be  not  satisfactorily  estab-  usages  of  the 
lished,  the  underwriter  will  not  be  bound  by  the  foreign  thTi^CT^  * 
adjustment,  whenever,  either  in  the  items  or  the  apportion-  ^^  v  ^°' 
ment  of  the  loss,  it  differs  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  foreign  ad- 
settled  in  his  own  country  (x). 

996.  Thus,  where  the  owner  of  goods  insured  from  London 

(0  Newman  v,  Cazalet,  2  Ftok,      898. 
MO.  (x)  HiU V.  Wilson  (1879),  4  C.  P.  D. 

(«)  Walpolev.  Ewer  (1789),  2  Park,      329 ;  2  Phillips,  s.  1414. 

4c2 
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to  lisViQ  WM  ^jdjifZr^  Tzs^kr  a  f  oKga  ^fsstza^ct.  seeded 
in  Ii§b>iu  to  paj  a  ffjt^^rATdcxi  for  Ljiases  vrS:^  ac-cofding  to 
tL^  lam  of  tkb  frornitrx,  dij  not  leL:ii^  to  g^en^ral  aTerage — 
and  liO  sdfSdfeiit  proof  was  p^^^^  that  br  the  laws  and  usages 
of  Ii«lioiu  sa.;h  Irises  were  treated  as  gcii«aal  ax^oage  theie — 
it  was  held  that  the  owner  of  the  g«»l3  cocld  n«jt  recorer 
from  his  nnderwiiter  his  propj^tfonable  amoont  of  the  sum  so 
paid  y). 

Ithyiyy  nv^ans  follows  from  this  case,  as  has  been  some- 
times  stqxpcsed,  that  imderwriten  in  this  country  can  in  no 
ease  be  bound  bj  a  foreign  adjiistment ;  for  Lend  mien- 
borough  pats  his  judgment  entirelj  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  contained  no  allegation  of  fact,  as  to  its  being  the  law  oar 
usage  at  Lisbon  to  treat  losses  and  expenses  of  the  kind 
cbarged  for  as  the  subjects  of  general  arerage. 

IRnalljy  the  Tiew  of  the  law  as  above  stated  was  confirmed 
in  Harris  r.  Scanimanga :  ""  Now,  I  think,  it  is  dearly  estab- 
lished that  upon  such  a  policy  ^  (i>.,  a  policy  containing  no 
special  foreign  adjustment  clause)  ^^  English  underwriters  are 
bound  bjr  the  foreign  adjustment  as  an  adjustment,  if  made 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  made. 
They  are  bound,  although  the  contributions  are  apportioned 
between  the  different  interests  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
English  mode,  or  though  matters  are  brought  into  or  omitted 
from  general  ayerage  which  would  not  be  so  treated  in 
England ''(z). 

The  law  in  the  United  States  upon  this  subject  appears  to 
be  to  the  same  effect  {a). 


(y)  Power  r.  Whitmote  (1815),  4 
M.  k  S.  141. 

(t)  Harm  r.  Scanynangs  (1872), 
L.  B.  7  G.  P.  at  p.  496,  per  Biett,  J. 
In  Heodrioks  v.  Anstzalasiaii  Lu. 
Co.  (1874),  L.  B.  9  G.  P.  at  p.  468, 
the  same  learned  Judge  seeniB  to  nse 
expressiona  to  a  somewhat  different 
effect.  See  also  liavro  9.  Ocean 
Har.  Ins.  Go.  (1874),  L.  B.  9  G.  P. 
695 ;  10  0.  P.  414 ;  Stewart  v.  West 


India  Co.  (1873),  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  88, 
362 ;  The  Mazy  Thomas,  [1894]  P. 
108. 

(a)  3  Kent,  Com.  243;  see  also  the 
oases  oolleoted  in  2  Phillips,  Ins.' 
s.  1414.  Phillips  rlasmfieH  the  cases 
nnder  three  heads:  1.  Where  the 
foreign  adjustment  merelj  varies 
the  proportions  of  the  oontribntion. 
2.  Where  it  brings  into  general 
ayerage  what  hy  the  Ux  iod  contraet^ 
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997.  Snch,  then,  being  the  position  apart  from  any  special   Sect.  997, 


danse  in  the  policy,  it  now  remains  to  consider  the  effect  of  The 

the  foreign  general  average  clause  aW«fer«d  to.    This  ^JST"* 

danse  runs  sntstantially  as  follows :  ^^  General  ayerage  and 

salvage  charges  payable  as  per  official  foreign  adjustment  if 

so  made  up  (or  per  York- Antwerp  Kules),  if  in  accordance 

with  the  contract  of  affreightment."    In  order  to  determine  Its  objeoL 

the  effect  of  the  danse,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  object 

with  which  it  was  introduced  into  policies.     Now,  as  regards 

this  point,  there  have  been  two  views :  (1)  That,  there  being 

doubts  as  to  whether  the  cases  above  dted  from  Park  (6) 

sufficiently  established  the  law  as  above  laid  down,  the  clause 

was  only  inserted  in  order  to  remove  all  such  doubts,  or,  in 

other  words,  in  order  to  avoid  running  the  risk  of  the  Pisa  (c) 

case  being  considered  bad  law.      (2)  That  the  dause  was 

intended  to   do  something  more,  and  to  give  the  foreign 

adjustment  some  further  effect  than  had  been  given  to  it  by 

the  decisions  on  policies  which  did  not  contain  such  a  dause. 

In  support  of  the  former  of  these  two  views,  arguments  of 
considerable  strength  could  undoubtedly  be  urged,  and  such 
was  apparently  the  view  of  Lord  Blackburn  {d).  But  the 
expressions  of  his  Lordship  in  which  this  view  is  indicated 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  more  weight  than  is 
usually  assigned  to  obiter  dtcfa,  whereas  the  latter  view  is 
dearly  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  Harris  r. 
Scaramanga(^).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  latter  view 
must  be  considered  as  the  authoritative  view  of  our  Courts. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  even  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  foreign  adjustment  clause,  a  foreign  adjustment,  if 
properly  made,  binds  an  English  underwriter,  even  though 

iB  partioular  averagpe,  and  vice  vend.  (b)  Newman  r.  Cazalet  and  Wal- 

3.  Where  it  brings  into  gensnl  aver-  pole  v.  Ewer,  ubi  supra. 

age  what,  by  the  lex  hei,  is  neither  (e)  Newman  v.  Cazalet. 

general  nor  particular  ayerage.   Ad-  {d)  See  Mayro  v.  Ocean  Go.  (1875), 

mitting  the  liabilitj  of  the  nnder-  L.  R.  10  0.  P.  at  p.  418.    See  also 

writer  in  the  two  former  classes  of  McArthur,  Mar.  Ins.  208. 

oases,  he  disputes  it  in  the  third.    See  («)  See  espeoiallj  the  judgment  of 

also  BaUj,  General  Average,  199.  Brett,  J.,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  at  p.  498. 
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Sect.  997.  the  contribution  is  thereby  assessed  in  different  proportions 
than  it  would  have  been  assessed  by  English  law,  and  even 
though  matters  are  thereby  included  or  excluded  as  general 
average  which  English  law  would  have  treated  differently. 
But  there  is  under  such  circumstajices  one  defence  open  to 
the  underwriters,  notwithstanding  the  foreign  adjustment, 
viz.,  to  show  that  the  loss,  which  is  declared  by  such  adjust- 
ment to  be  general  average,  did  not  arise  from  any  of  the 
perils  covered  by  the  poUcy.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
insertion  of  the  foreign  adjustment  clause  has  the  effect  of 
depriving  the  underwriter  even  of  this  defence. 

The  Foreign        998.  The  point  arose  in  Harris  v.  Scaramanga,  where  it 

AdjaBtment  ■.  .  . 

GlauBe  makes  appeared  that  the  foreign  adjustment  not  only  assessed  con- 
writOT  iSble    tribution  on  different  principles  from  English  law,  but  also 
S^^^mI      iiicluded,   under  the  head  of  general   average,  losses  and 
average  was     expenses  which,  whether  or  not  properly  the  subject  of  con- 
perils  insnred  tribution  as  between  the  ship,  cargo  and  freight,  would  not 
^*;         apart  from  the  clause   be    recoTerable  from  underwriters, 
Scaramanga.    inasmuch  as  they  arose  from  perils  which  were  not  insured 
against  at  all.     The  underwriters  objected  to  such  an  exten- 
sion of  their  liability  under  the  policy  as  would  compel  them 
in  effect  to  indemnify  against  perils,  the  risk  of  which  they 
had  not  undertaken.     The  Court,  however,  determined  that 
the  clause  had  this  wide  effect.     The  facts  of  the  case  were  as 
follows : — A  cargo  of  rye  was  insured  from  Taganrog  to 
Bremen.      The    policy   contained  the  usual  memorandum, 
"  Com,  &c.  warranted  free  from  average  unless  general,  or 
the  ship  be  stranded,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  margin  were  the 
following  conditions : — "  To   pay  general    average    as  per 
foreign  statement,  if  so  made  up.     Warranted  free  from 
particular  average  unless  the  ship  be  stranded,  &c.     War- 
ranted   free    from    capture  and   seizure."      After   leaving 
Taganrog,  the  vessel  having  encountered  severe  weather  was 
compelled  to  put  into  two  several  ports  for  repair,  at  each  of 
which  the  captain,  in  order  to  obtain  fimds  to  put  her  in  a 
condition  to  continue  her  voyage,  gave  a  bottomry  bond  on 
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ahip,  freight  and  cargo.  On  arriyal  at  Bremen  the  consignees  Sect.  098. 
of  the  cargo  paid  the  whole  amount  in  order  to  obtain  de- 
livery, the  captain  having  no  fands.  The  ship  was  eventually 
sold  at  the  instance  of  the  consignees,  but  sold  for  663/.  less 
than  was  certified  by  the  average  stater  at  Bremen  to  be  the 
ship's  proportion  of  liability  on  the  bonds.  A  supplemental 
average  statement  was  subsequently  made  at  Bremen,  in 
which  this  mxm  was  stated  as  ^^  the  amount  which  the  cargo 
had  to  pay  as  additional  bottomry  debt "  to  the  holders  of 
the  bonds,  and  it  was  admitted  that  '^  such  a  loss  is  treated  at 
Bremen  as  a  general  average  loss,  and  not  as  a  particular 
average  loss."  The  action  was  brought  upon  the  policy  to 
recover  the  663/.  as  for  a  general  average  loss,  stated  so  to  be 
by  the  foreign  adjustment.  The  main  defence  was  that  even 
assuming  the  loss  to  be  a  general  average  loss  by  the  law  of 
Bremen,  it  was  not  due  to  any  peril  insured  against,  but 
merely  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  of  the  captain.  Bovill, 
C.  J.,  however,  delivering  the  judgment  of  himseU  and 
Keating,  J.,  held  that  the  question,  whether  the  claim  in 
this  case  was  to  be  considered  as  general  average  for  which 
the  underwriters  were  liable,  was  to  be  determined  not  by 
the  Court,  but  by  the  foreign  stater.  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  general  e£Fect  of  the  memorandum  is  to  make  the  under- 
writers liable,  as  for  general  average,  for  whatever  the  owners 
of  the  goods  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  on  that  account  by 
the  foreign  statement  of  adjustment.  This  memorandum  was 
probably  introduced  in  order  to  avoid  all  questions,  not  only 
as  to  the  propriety  of  particular  items  being  treated  as  the 
subjects  of  general  average,  but  also  £ks  to  the  correctness  of 
the  apportionment."  "  Under  the  terms  of  this  policy,  the 
underwriters  and  the  assured  have  both  agreed  to  accept  the 
adjustment  and  statement  of  the  average  stater  in  the  foreign 
port,  if  and  when  made,  as  conclusive  between  them,  both  in 
principle  and  details,  as  to  the  loss  which  the  underwriters 
are  to  undertake  in  respect  of  general  average,  subject  to  the 
exception  of  any  matters,  such  as  capture  or  seizure,  which 
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a^^^sAjP^  fTAC^ffiirii::  <:iL  tli*  gr.nziii  iai  ir  was  tf:t 
*JLA:  i?i?.;Vx  •:£  g^t«al  cr^^ag^.  cr  dial  Er  dii  Et:c  mmt  tromi 
aziT  of  tiut  p#rril4  o«-T«a»fi  ct  tie  p«:ci:T.  Eir  ir  crreazs  to 
Ei^  tLat  ti>r  ir^triLti'iii  asifi  i?^ir*.t  cf  tb*  p  ILy  and  Ei<eiiiiO' 
ran  1 121  w»r5^  tLit  aZ  frL.L  ^^r:r^:iL4  Hi'inl-i  'w^  excl-iji-e*!  in  all 
r;art^  wifrT%  a  f  jT^i^p.  <tat«rtx>tt  of  g*^Ei3al  sT^aage  fc*i  been 
msAk  Tip.  as  it  was  in  tLSi  *:a2e.  at  tL&  prrfO'  p^rt  of  adjost- 
]n<^iit  a^iT^ ;  and  tiiat  tLr  jm-irTwrriffa  fcr  this  p:Ii<7',  as 
l^twe^n  tLfrmaflTfd  and  the  asEcnEd.  agreed  to  be  bound  by 
the  Cf«nion  and  dr«:i«ion  of  the  foreign  arerage  stater,  both  as 
to  fa/:t:»  and  law,  on  the  suhj«=rct  of  the  general  axefage  in  the 
statement  wLit-fa  he  might  make  up  in  the  foreign  po^'* 

Ophkum^i  999.  The  ju^lgment  of  Brett,  J.,  is  more  de».-isiTB-     He 

to^4»^of  agreed  that  the  k«s  was  not  a  general  arerage  loss  bj 
iU'ulitaMBi  J^^^^  ^^f  and  tJiat  it  was  not  dne  to  a  peril  insured 
CUiMe«  against.    He  then  expre&ses  the  opinion,  after  di&<inssing  such 

authority  as  ttiere  is  on  the  point,  that  even  where  a  policy 
contains  no  foreign  adjustment  clause  an  F.nglisli  underwriter 
is  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  foreign  adjustment  to  pay  what 
such  adjustment  declares  to  be  general  ayerage,  though  not 
general  average  by  English  law ;  but  that  this  liability  only 
attaches  where  the  general  average  loss  is  due  to  a  peril 
insured  against.  Such  being  the  effect  of  an  ordinary  policy, 
some  a^lditional  effect,  he  continues,  must  be  given  to  the 
clause,  in  order  that  its  insertion  may  not  be  meaningless,  and 
the  only  way  to  give  such  effect  to  the  clause  is  to  say  that  it 
was  intended  to  meet  such  a  case  as  the  one  before  the  Court. 
WhcTe,  therefore,  by  foreign  law  a  loss  is  a  general  average 
loss,  and  where  by  such  law  a  general  average  loss  is, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  a  general  average  loss, 
properly  chargeable  to  imderwriters,  whether  or  not  the  peril 
which  caused  such  loss  is  covered  by  the  policy  in  question,  a 

(/)  L.  B.  7  0.  P.  at  p.  489.  (^)  At  p.  491, 
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foreign  adjtistment  which,  in   accordance  with   such  law,   Sect:  900. 
charges  the  loss  agaiost  an  English  underwriter  is  binding  on 
the  underwriter,  if  he  has  agreed  to  accept  a  foreign  adjust- 
ment, even  though  he  in  his  policy  has  never  granted  protec- 
tion against  the  peril  to  which  the  loss  was  due  (A). 

1000.  It  is  not  proposed  to  criticise  this  decision  except  by  Gritioian  of 
pointing  out  that  the  members  of  the  Court  were  all  of     ®     ®* 
opinion  that  If  the  general  average  loss  had  been  caused  by  a 

peril  expressly  excepted  in  the  policy,  such  as  capture  or 
seizure,  the  underwriters  would  not  have  been  liable  in 
respect  thereof,  whatever  might  be  the  tenor  of  the  foreign 
adjustment.  If,  however,  this  be  conceded,  why  does  not  the 
same  reasoning  apply  to  the  case  of  perils  which  are,  it  seems, 
equally  excepted  from  the  policy  by  being  omitted  therefrom 
altogether  P  And,  generally,  it  seems  strange  that  an  owner 
of  ship  or  cargo  who  has  omitted  to  insure  against  a  parti- 
cular peril  should  nevertheless  be  entitled  to  claim  against 
his  underwriters  for  a  loss  by  that  peril,  sustained  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  owner  of  some  other  interest,  merely  because 
he  is  considered  abroad  to  be  liable  to  contribute  thereto,  by 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  general  average. 

1001.  Where  the  foreign  statement  is  made  binding,  it  Foreign 
renders  the  underwriter  liable  not  only  to  reimburse  the  cjiause  nu^ 
assured  in  respect  of  contributions  levied  upon  his  interest  in  ^^^^if^" 
favour  of  the  other  interests,  but  also  to  make  good  to  him  t?  pay  par- 
his  own  contribution  to  a  loss  sustained  by  his  own  particular  average  not 
interest,  which  is  particular  average  by  English  law,  but  ^uoy,  if  It*be 
general  average  under  the  adjustment.     Thus,  in  Mavro  v.  g«n««iav?r- 
Ocean  Marine  Insurance  Co.  (t),  there  was  a  partial  loss  both  law. 

of  ship  and  cargo  under  circumstances  which  constituted  a  ooeam  Mar. 
case  for  general  average  contribution  by  foreign,  but  not  by  ^^-  ^' 

(A)  HarriB  v.  Soaramanga  (1872),  onlj  been  included  as  general  average 

L.  R.  7  0.  P.  481.    It  is  dilBcttlt  to  in  the  foreign  statement.     See  also 

see  why,  on  the  principle  of    this  Bobinowsv.  Swing's Tmstees  (1876), 

case,  the  claim   in  Greer  v,  Poole  3  Gt.  of  Sess.  Gas.  (4th  series)  1134. 
(1880),  5  Q.  B.  D.  272,  oonld  not  («)  (1874),  L.  R.  9  G.  P.  695 ;  10 

have  been  zeooTered,  had  the  amount  0.  P.  414  (Exoh.  Gh.). 
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g^et,  1001,  English,  law.    In  an  action  on  the  policy  Isooglit  by  the 

cargo-owners,  the  defendants  paid  all  the  items  stated  by  the 

foreign  adjostment  to  be  general  ay^age,  except  in  respect  of 

the  damage  to  the  cargo,  relying,  as  regards  the  latter,  on  a 

^^  free  from  arerage,  unless  general "  clause.    Admitting  the 

correctness  of  the  decision  in  Harris  r.  Scaramanga,  they 

nevertheless  contended  that  the  foreign  adjustment  which 

had  been  made  in  pursuance  of  a  similar  clause  only  applied 

so  as  to  make  them  liable  for  the  amount  which  the  plaintifb 

had  paid  by  way  of  contribution  to  the  damage  sustained  by 

the  ship.     The  Court,  however,  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were 

also  entitled  to  recover  the  loss  suffered  by  the  cargo  itself. 

Foreign  Although  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  adjustment  clause 

Claiue  \nnda    has  in  most  cascs  the  effect  of  increasing  the  liability  of  the 

wS  Mnnder-  underwriter,  yet  there  may  be  cases  where  the  effect  is  the 

^"^*®^-  opposite.     The  adjustment  when  properly  made  is  as  binding 

on  the  assured  as  it  is  upon  the  insurer,  and  the  former 
cannot  turn  round,  in  a  case  where  it  suits  him  to  do  so,  and 
recover  from  his  own  underwriters,  as  particular  average  or 
otherwise,  what  the  foreign  statement  has  declared  to  be  only 
recoverable  as  general  average  by  a  contribution  from  the 
other  interests.  Thus  in  "The  Mary  Thomas"  a  contribution 
to  certain  expenditures  incurred  by  the  shipowner,  which 
were  general  average  expenditures  by  foreign  law,  was 
assessed  against  the  cargo.  The  shipowner  was,  however, 
unable  to  obtain  payment  from  the  cargo-owners,  owing  to 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  foreign  country  which  precluded  him 
from  doing  so  where  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  default 
of  his  own  servants.  He  then  endeavoured  to  reprobate  the 
foreign  statement  and  to  recover  the  amount  from  his  own 
underwriters.     But  this  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  (A;). 

Moreover,  the  clause  does  not  apply  at  all  where  there  is 
ab  initio  no  case  for  general  average,  and  therefore  no  neoes- 

(k)  The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894]  P.  j^^^^     ^  ^  .        .      ^      ^ 
108  (C.  A.),  distmguiahing  Dicken-  „    v        t 

son  r.  Jardine  (1868),  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  ^^  (Mathew,  J.),  u  quite  ccnudatent 

639.    It  ia  doubtful  whether  Hick  v.  ^th  thia  dedaion. 
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siiy  for  a  fosreigii  statement,  or  question  as  to  any  place  of  Sect.  1001. 
adjustment  (/). 

1002.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  a  general  average  Where 
adjustment  prepared  abroad,  though  it  may  be  possible  and  ^^^  ahntA 
expedient  to  take  the  vessel,  which  has  suffered  the  ireneral  ^;^«*"«iate 
average  damage,  in  respect  of  which  the  adjustment  is  made,  sustained. 

to  a  home  port  for  repairs.  The  cost  of  the  repairs  must  in 
this  case,  for  the  purposes  of  the  adjustment,  be  a  matter  of 
estimate,  which  may  easily  be  far  greater  or  far  less  than  the 
actual  cost  as  subsequently  determined.  Suppose  the  estimate 
to  exceed  the  actual  cost,  the  result  is  that  the  shipowner 
obtains  from  the  cargo  a  larger  contribution  than  he  is 
entitled  to.  As  between  the  shipowner  and  the  owners  of  the 
cargo,  such  a  circumstance  can  give  rise  to  no  question,  each 
party  being  deemed  to  have  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the 
amount  of  the  estimate.  But  an  interesting  and  difficidt 
question  then  arises  between  the  shipowner  and  his  imder- 
writers.  Are  the  latter  also  bound  by  the  estimate  made  for 
the  purposes  of  the  foreign  adjiistment,  and  therefore  liable 
to  pay  the  shipowner  such  proportion  thereof  as  the  value  of 
the  ship  may  bear  to  that  of  all  the  contributing  interests  P 
Or,  secondly,  are  the  underwriters  only  bound  to  pay  the 
shipowner  the  ship's  proportion  of  the  actual  repair  billP 
Or,  thirdly,  are  the  underwriters  entitled  to  treat  tlie  contract 
as  one  of  indemnity,  and  merely  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  actual  cost  of  the  repairs  and  the  amount  ah^ady  received 
from  the  cargo  under  the  foreign  adjustment  P 

1003.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  in  a  case  lilastratioa 
where  ship,  freight  and  cargo  are  of  equal  eontributoiy  values, 

a  general  average  sacrifioe  of  ship  takes  place,  and  that  in  the 
foreign  port  where  the  general  average  is  adjusted  the  amount 
of  the  ship's  damage  is  estimated  at  6,000/.  The  shipowner 
recovers  2,000/.,  being  one- third  of  this  sum,  from  the  cargo, 

(/)  The  Brigella,  [1893]  P.  189 ;      ^^.      ^^^^    ^     ^     . 
bat  with  this  decision  of.  that  ^^         ^^  -^ 
Mathew,  J.,  in  Montgomery  r.  In-      ^  ^'  ^*  ^^'^' 
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fleet.  lOOg,  and  her  repairs  are  sobeequently  oompletad  at  home  for 
4,500/.  On  the  first  altematiye,  the  shipowner  would  reoover 
4,000/.  more  £rom  his  underwriters,  receiving  thns  6,000/.  in 
all  for  damage  which  has  only  cost  him  4,500/.  On  the 
second  altematiye,  he  would  receive  from  his  underwriters 
two-thirds  of  4,500/.,  making  5,000/.  in  all.  On  the  third 
alternative,  having  already  received  2,000/.  from  the  cargo,  he 
would  only  recover  the  balance  of  his  loss,  namely,  2,500/. 
There  is  obviously  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  third 
alternative,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  one  under  which  the 
shipowner  does  not  make  a  profit  out  of  his  loss.  And  if  it 
be  urged  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  underwriter,  rather 
than  the  shipowner,  should  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  the  over- 
l^ayment  made  by  the  cargo-owner,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  converse  case — i.e.,  where  the  amount  of  the 
damage  happens  to  have  been  under-estimated  at  the  foreign 
port — it  is  the  underwriters  on  ship  who  suffer  all  the  loss  in 
consequence  of  such  under-estimate ;  for  the  shipowner  can 
proceed  against  his  own  underwriters  for  the  whole  of  his 
general  average  damage,  surrendering  to  them  merely  the 
inadequate  proportion  which  he  has  received  from  the  cargo. 
If,  then,  under  these  drcumstances  it  is  they  who  suffer,  it 
may  be  contended  that  when  circumstances  are  different  it  is 
thoy  who  should  have  the  advantage. 

The  attention  of  average  adjusters  seems  not  to  have  been 
so  much  turned  to  this  possible  view  of  the  matter  as  to  have 
been  divided  between  the  merits  of  the  other  two  alternatives. 
An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  agree  upon  a  nde  by 
which  the  second  alternative  would  have  become  a  rule  of 
practice,  but  the  discussion  revealed  so  substantial  a  difference 
of  opinion  that  the  attempt  proved  a  failure.  Those  who 
support  the  first  alternative  conceive  that  it  is  forced  upon 
them  by  the  decisions  upon  the  Foreign  Adjustment  Clause 
which  have  been  already  noticed  (m),  and  that  the  adoption 

(#»)  £ji.  Harria  r .  ScarMMjiga ;      ai    Ships'    SmaU   Damage   Atwi. 
Hiuk  p.  London  Aas.  Co. ;  The  Mary 
Thomas,  uH  supra,  and  Price  v.  The      (1^89),  22  Q.  B.  D.  680. 
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of  any  other  rule  would  be  in  defianoe  of  the  law.  The  Sect.  1003. 
editors  do  not  quite  appreciate  this  difficulty.  These  cases  do 
not  appear  to  determine  anything  more  than  that  what  a  foreign 
adjustment  declares  to  be  general  average  shall  be  general 
average,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  such  adjustment  shall  be 
recoverable  as  such  from  English  underwriters.  They  do  not 
determine  that  a  shipowner  shall,  under  any  circumstances, 
recover  from  his  underwriters  more  than  the  loss  he  has 
sustained. 

1004.  The  average  having  been  thus  adjusted,  it  remains  Liabilitj  of 
to  inquire  who  are  the  parties  legally  liable  to  pay  the  pro-  ghip,  goods 
portionate  shares  of  the  contribution,  and  in  what  mode  can  JJjf  ^^^*' 
such  payment  be  enforced.  respective 

,  amounts  ox 

Primcffily  the  sole  parties  liable  by  the  law  of  general  contribution, 
average  are  the  parties  upon  whose  respective  interests  the  ^^**^ija 
contribution  has  been  assessed,  i.e.,  the  owners  of  ship,  freight  against  their 

_  -_  A       t    •     l^  !•        ii      underwriters. 

and  goods.  But  by  virtue  of  the  contract  m  the  poucy,  the 
owner  of  goods  sacrificed  may  have  recourse  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  insurer  for  the  whole  of  his  loss,  and  the  insurer 
upon  payment  succeeds,  by  subrogation,  to  the  rights  of  the 
afisured  as  against  third  persons  (n).  This  rule,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  general  average  expenditures,  as  these  do  not 
involve  the  loss  or  destruction  of  any  part  of  any  particular 
interest,  so  as  to  make  the  underwriter  on  that  interest  directly 
liable  in  respect  of  the  whole  thereof.  Hence  an  imderwriter 
cannot  be  sued  for  the  whole  of  a  general  average  expenditure, 
but  only  for  the  proportion  assessed  against  the  interest  which 
he  has  insured,  and  there  must  therefore  be  some  kind  of 
adjustment  before  he  can  be  so  sued  (o). 

The  general  practice  now  is  for  the  underwriters  to  pay  in  Modem  prac- 
the  first  instance  the  amount  of  their  contribution ;  but  this  is  Uen  on  the 
a  mere  matter  of  convenient  practical  arrangement,  leaving  f^^^^^- 
the  legal  liabilities,  and  therefore  the  legal  remedies,  of  the 
respective  parties  entirely  unaltered.    Accordingly  the  master 

(m)  Didkenson  v.  Jacdine  (1868),  (o)  The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894]  P. 

L.  B.  8  0.  P.  689.  108. 
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gtmnJ  wop, 


Meet.  1C04.  hns  still  a  lien  on  the  grxNis  td  pajment  of  the  contrifafa- 
ti^m  '7/.,  €ff  he  may  enfoix-e  hia  claim  by  action  ^;. 

In  the  case  of  a  general  ship,  where  thoe  are  many  con- 
Hgnees,  it  is  usual,  in  praeti^-e,  for  the  master,  before  he 
deliyers  the  goods,  to  take  a  bond  from  the  different  mer- 
eliantn  for  paym'i-nt  of  their  portions  of  the  arerage,  when 
the  same  sliall  be  adja^^^^-d  (rf.    But  the  bond  which  is  exacted 
in  the«e  cireumstanees  miL^t  be  reaa-jnable.     Nor  is  the  ship- 
owner V^md  to  a'-.-^pt  j^^-iirity  in  li-u  of  inmiediate  payment; 
consequently  each  eoiijdonee  must  pay  the  amount  demanded 
by  the  hliipowner,  or  at  hh  own  risk  tender  what  he  thinks  is 
his  projjer  proportion.     He  is,  however,  entitled  to  the  neces- 
eary  account  or  particulars  from  the  owner  or  master,  to 
enable  him  to  ascertain  what  his  proper  proportion  is :  and  if 
such  particulars  be  refused  the  consignee  would  not  be  allowed 
by  the  Court  to  be  prejudiced  by  not  having  made  a  sufficient 
tender  («).    A  consignee  who  is  not  the  owner  of  the  goods 
is  not  rendered  liable  for  contribution  by  the  mere  receipt  of 
them  under  a  bill  of  lading,  unless  there  be  an  express  con- 
dition to  that  effect  in  the  bill  (f). 
The  parties'         The  parties  severally  interested  in  ship,  cargo,  and  freight, 
eerenllj,  and  tire,  as  a  general  principle,  severally,  and  not  jointly,  liable 
liab^T"*^^'      for  their  respective  proportions  of  the  contribution :  if,  how- 
ever, they  be  jointly  interested,  they  would,  on  principle,  be 
jointly  liable,  and  have  accordingly  been  held  to  be  so  in  the 
United  States  (m). 

Hence  it  also  follows,  that  if  one  of  such  joint  owners 


( p)  Per  Lend  Tenterden  in  Scaif  e 
r.  Tobin  (1832),  3  B.  ft  Ad.  623. 
Cf .  Anderson  v.  Ocean  SS.  Co.  (1884), 
10  App.  Cas.  at  p.  115  ;  andHnthr. 
Lamport  (1885),  16  Q.  B.  D.  442, 
735. 

{g)  Birkley  v.  PresgraTe  (1801),  1 
East,  220. 

(r)  It  ia  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  his 
owners  will  be  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages  at  the  smt  of  the  cargo- 
owner   if   he   neglects   this   duty. 


Crooks  r.  Allan  (1879),  5  Q.  B.  D. 
38;  Strange.  Scott  (1889),  14  App. 
Cas.  601 ;  Nobel's  Co.  r.  Rea  (1897), 
2  Com.  Cas.  293. 

{9)  Hath  V.  Lamport  (1885),  16 
Q.  B.  D.  442,  735;  The  Norway 
(1864),  Br.  &  Lush.  377,  397. 

(0  Soaife  v.  Tobin  (1832),  3  B.  & 
Ad.  523 ;  see  Walford  r.  Galindez 
(1897),  2  Com.  Cas.  137. 

(u)  Sims  9.  Willing  (1822),  8  Serg. 
ft  Bawle,  103. 
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have  insured  his  interest  separately,  and  in  consequence  of  Sect.  1004. 
his  joint  liability  is  obliged  to  pay  his  partner's  share  of  the 
contribution  as  well  as  his  own,  his  underwriters  will  not  be 
liable  to  reimburse  to  him  their  proportion  of  what  he  has  so 
paid  (a;). 


1005.  Where  there  has  been  a  general  average  sacrifice  Direotlia- 
owing  to  a  peril  insured  against,  the  underwriter  is  directly  un^Trntepg 
liable  to  the  owner  of  the  interest  sacrificed  in  respect  of  the  ^^^^avw- 
full  amount  of  such  sacrifice.     Having  paid  in  respect  of  the  ag®  saorifioo 

,  ,  or  oontnbu« 

loss  he  is  then  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of  his  assured  for  tion. 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  contribution  from  the  other  inte- 
rests (y).  The  underwriter  on  the  contributing  interest  is  also 
liable,  if  the  loss  has  been  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against, 
to  reimburse  his  assured  in  respect  of  the  contribution  levied 
on  the  latter  (s).  The  result  is  that  questions  of  general 
average  contribution  are  in  practice  frequently  fought  out 
not  between  the  owners  of  the  several  interests,  but  by 
their  respective  underwriters.  But,  nevertheless,  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  to  contribution  is  always  determined  by 
the  Courts  vnthout  regard  to  any  question  of  insurance,  and 
as  if  the  contest  were  in  reality,  as  it  is  in  form,  one  between 
the  owners  themselves  (a). 

The  underwriters  are  not  necessarily  bound  to  reimburse  the  Liabflity  of 
full  amount  of  the  sacrifice  or  of  the  contribution,  but  only  that  ^po^^^ate 
proportion  of  it  which  the  value  of  the  interest  as  insured  !^  »™<>j>iit 
bears  to  its  value  as  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  contribu- 
tion (b) ;  and  this  is  obviously  just,  for  the  value  of  the  ship  or 


{x)  See2Phmip8,  b.  1411. 

(y)  Diokenson  v,  Jardine  (1868), 
L.  R.  3  G.  P.  639.  In  America  the 
same  rule  ia  oonsidered  by  Parsons 
as  now  established,  although  there 

is  some  authority  the   other  way. 

See  2  Parsons,  289—293 ;  Intemat. 

Kay.  Ck>.  i;.  Atlantic  Mut.  Ins.  Ck>. 

(1900),  100  F.  304.    The  rule  does 

not  apply  to  general  average  ezpen- 


dituree.    The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894]. 
P.  108 ;  ante,  s.  1004. 

(s)  Boulay-Paty,  Emerigon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  6. 

(a)  Cf.  The  Brigella,  [1893]  P. 
189  ;  but  contra,  Montgomery  v.  In- 
demnity Mutual  Mar.  I^.Ck).,  [1901] 
I  Q.  B.  147. 

(b)  PhilUps,  Ins.  8.  1410 ;  Ander- 
son V.  Ocean  SS.  Ck>.  (1884),  10  App. 
Gas.  107 ;  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  192. 
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Sect.  1005.  goods,  as  between  the  assured  and  his  nnderwriter,  is  either 
their  yalue  in  the  policy  or  else,  in  an  open  policy,  their  value 
at  the  time  and  place  of  the  ship's  sailing ;  but  their  contri- 
butory value  is,  as  we  have  seen,  something  very  different  to 
this,  viz.,  their  net  value  as  they  reach  their  owner's  hands  at 
the  port  of  adjustment.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
underwriter  cannot  be  at  all  affected  by  the  latter  value;  but 
only  by  the  former  (c). 

Thus,  suppose  goods  to  be  insured  in  the  policy  for  600/. ; 
let  their  net  value  at  the  port  of  discharge,  t>.,  their  contri- 
butory value,  be  1,600/. — ^the  amount  of  contribution  paid  by 
them  to  be  150/. — then  the  underwriter  will  be  liable  to 
reimburse  to  the  assured  on  goods,  not  150/.,  or  the  whole  of 
the  sum  to  be  contributed,  but  50/.,  or  a  third  of  that  sum, 
that  being  the  proportion  which  the  amount  insured  (500/.) 
bears  to  the  contributory  value  (1,500/.) ;  or  to  put  the  same 
thing  in  another  way,  the  owner  of  the  goods  (as  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  contribution)  has  to  pay  in  contribution  10  per 
cent,  on  their  contributory  value;  but  the  underwriter  has 
only  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  (as  his  assured)  10  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  for  which  they  are  insured. 

Supposing  the  contributory  value  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
insured,  the  rule  of  reimbursement  is  still  the  same.  Thus, 
goods  insured  for  and  valued  in  the  policy  at  500/.  are  valued 
in  contribution  at  500/.  The  assured  has  paid  in  contribu- 
tion 50/.,  i.e.,  a  tenth  of  the  contributory  value :  the  under- 
writer repays  him  50/.,  or  a  tenth  of  the  value  in  the  policy. 
.  Hence  the  rule,  "  whatever  is  paid  in  contribution,  by  the 
excess  of  the  contributory  value  over  the  value  in  the  policy, 
is  paid  by  the  assured;  but  for  whatever  is  paid  on  a 
contributory  value  not  exceeding  the  value  in  the  policy, 
the  assured  is  indemnified  on  the  proportion  insured  "  (^. 

{e)  A  oonyenient  phrase  obtains  {d)  1    Magena,    245,    case  ziz. ; 

in  praotioe  for  expressing  these  two  Fhillips,  Ins.  s.  1410.    On  the  other 

Talnes—Tiz.,  the  contributoij  yalnes  hand,  it  is  pioTided  by  a  role  of  the 

and  the  arrived  yaloes ;  the  latter  Association  of   Average   Adjusters 

alone  concerning  the  underwriters.  that  an  underwriter  who  has  paid 
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1006.  In  a  very  recent  ease  the  facts  were  that  a  vessel  was  Sect.  1006. 
insured  for  and  valued  in  the  policy  at  33,000/.     During  the  ab  against 
currency  of  the  policy  she  incurred  general  average  expenses,  ^n^^ut?"' 
and  had  also  to  pay  a  salvage  award.     In  the  salvage  action  '^^^  cannot 

_  X    .*  o  ^o  exceed  the 

her  real  value  was  proved  to  be  40,000/.,  and  this  amount  valuation  in 
was  also  accepted  as  her  contributory  value  for  general  ®P®  ^• 
average  purposes.  Her  owners  daimed  to  recover  from  their 
underwriters  the  whole  amount  of  the  ship's  contribution 
towards  the  general  average  expenses  and  the  salvage  award. 
But  it  was  held  by  Bigham,  J.,  that  they  could  not  be 
allowed  to  allege  that  the  value  of  the  vessel  exceeded 
33,000/.,  and  that  therefore  only  thirty-three  fortieths  of  the 
whole  amount  was  recoverable  {e).  A  third  alternative, 
which  suggests  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  editors,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  argued  in  the  case,  namely,  that  the 
imderwriters  should  be  held  liable  for  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  assessed  against  the  ship,  if  her  contributory 
value  had  in  fact  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  her  policy 
valuation. 


1007.  So  in  France,  it  was  decided  in  the  Cour  Eoyale  of  The  role  of 
Ait  (30th  August,  1822),  that,  as  between  the  assured  and  lawthe  same, 
his  imderwriter  a  general  average  loss  is  to  be  adjusted, 
either  upon  the  value  in  the  policy,  or,  in  an  open  policy, 
upon  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  and  place  of  Iqading 
on  board  (/), 


for  I088  by  jettiflon  of  the  thing  in- 
sured is  entitled,  in  the  proportion 
that  the  snm  insured  bears  to  the 
policy  yalne,  to  whatever  is  recovered 
in  general  ayerage  in  respect  of  such 
loss,  although  the  amount  so  re- 
corered  may  exoeed  the  amount  paid 
by  him.    See  Appendix  £. 

{e)  TheS.S.BalmoralGo.9.Marten, 
[1900]  2  Q.B.  748;  under  appeal.  A 
similar  point  arose  very  recently  in 
the  United  States  District  Court 
(Southern  District  of  New  York)  in 

VOL.  II. 


International  Navigation  Go.  v,  At- 
lantic Mutual  Ins.  Ck>.  (1900),  100 
F.  304,  where  Brown,  D.  J.,  in  a  very 
learned  and  exhaustive  judgment, 
held  the  insurers  liable  for  the  full 
amount,  irrespective  of  the  valuations 
in  the  policies.     His  decision  was 

lately  sifirmed  on  appeal.     For  a 

converse  case,  see    The  St.   Johns 

(1900),  101  F.  469. 

(/)  Boulay-Paty,  Emerigon,  yd. 

u.  p.  8. 

4  D 
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fleet.  1007.      The  &Ilowmg  oliserTatioiis  hy  Bcfnlay-Pufy  tend  to  put 
ilie  whole  sabject  in  a  dear  light : — 

*'  Wlien  ibe  object  is  to  aeoertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
ilie  legal  liabilitieB  to  whidi  the  nnderwiiter  is  exposed  in 
conseqnenee  of  the  contribution  which  has  been  assessed  on 
the  subject  insured,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  policy  of 
insurance  alone,  -vriiich  is  the  law  reallj  r^^ulating  the 
relations  of  the  parties.  The  claim  of  the  assured  against 
his  underwriter  in  respect  of  the  contribution  is  a  yery 
different  clafan  from  that  which  he  has  against  his  co- 
adyenturers,  and  flows  solely  from  the  stipulations  in  the 
policy.  Hence,  the  adjustment  as  between  the  assured  and 
the  underwriter  ought  inyariably  to  be  fixed  upon  the  yalue 
of  the  subject  insured  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  ship's 
sailing,  without  any  distinction  iu  tins  respect  between  general 
and  particular  ayerage  loss  "  (g), 

{^)  Boulaj-PM/i  EmflDgan,  toL  ii.  p.  8. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  PARTICULAE  AVERAGE. 

What  iB  Partioular  Average  P 1 008,  1009 

Adjustment  of  Particular  Ayerage — 

On  Goods    1010—1022 

On  Ship  1023—1040 

On  Freight,  Profits,  &o 1041 

Petty  Ayerages    1042 

1008.  A  PABTicuLAR  ayerage  loss  is  a  loss  arising  from  Definition  of 
damage  accidentallj  and  proximately  caused,  by  the  perils  a^nige  loss, 
insured  against,  to  some  particular  interest,  as  the  ship  alone 
or  the  cargo  alone  (a). 

Expenses  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  preyenting  or  miti-  Distinct  from 
gating  a  loss  which  would  otherwise  accrue  or  increase,  and  SS^^^T' 
would  fall  accordingly  upon  the  insurer,  are  not  ordinarily 
regarded  in  this  country  as  a  particular  average  loss,  but  are 
called  particular  charges.  As  such,  they  are  recoverable  from 
the  insurer  under  the  sue  and  labour  clause ;  and  this  is  so, 
even  where  the  policy  contains  a  warranty  against  particular 
average,  if  they  were  incurred  with  the  object  of  preventing 
not  merely  a  partial,  but  a  total  loss  (b). 

Particular  average,  instead  of  being  contributed  for  by  the  Adjustment 
general  body  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  adventure,  aTaS^. 
fcdls  entirely  upon  the  particular  owner  of  the  property 

(a)  '*  Partioular  average  "  is  also  ''  average  "  as  used  in  the  Maritime 

used,  however,  to  denote  a  partial,  Law,  see  Am.  6th  ed.  pp.  919—926. 

a.  distinguished  from  a  "total  loss,"  See  also  MoArthur,  Appendix  4. 

and  not  merelj  in  oontrast  to  general  _  ,            ^           «,    .      -r 

average.     For  a  learned  discussion  (*)  Kidston  i^.  Empire  Marine  Ins. 

hy  Mr.  Maolafihlan  as  to  the  origin,  Co.  (1866),  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  636 ;  (1867), 

meaning,  and  history  of  the  term  2  C.  P.  367. 

4o2 
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Sect.  1008.  deteriorated  bj  the  damage  (c) ;  and  suoh  owner,  if  insured, 
has  a  claim  against  his  underwriter  in  proportion,  1st,  to  the 
degree  by  which  the  damage  sustained  may  have  diminished 
the  yalue  to  him  of  the  property  insured ;  2nd,  to  the  sum 
which  the  underwriter  by  the  policy  has  agreed  to  insure  on 
such  property. 

Whatever  percentage  this  deterioration  may  amount  to  on 
the  value  which  the  property  would  otherwise  have  sold  for, 
that  same  percentage  the  underwriter  is  bound  to  pay  to  the 
assured,  upon  the  sum  for  which,  by  the  policy,  he  has  agreed 
to  stand  insurer. 

For  instance,  if  goods  which  have  been  insured  for  600/., 
would  have  realized  in  the  market  to  which  they  were  being 
sent  1,500/.,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  a  particular  average 
loss,  which  prevents  them  from  selling  there  for  more  than 
1,200/.,  it  is  plain  that  these  goods  have  been  deteriorated  to 
the  extent  of  300/.,  or  one-fifth  of  the  value  they  would  other- 
wise have  realized :  the  underwriter,  in  such  case,  is  not  boimd 
to  repay  the  assured  300/.,  or  the  whole  amount  of  the  actual 
loss  sustained,  but  only  100/.,  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  sum  for 
which  the  goods  were  insured,  that  is,  he  is  boxmd  to  pay  the 
assured  the  same  proportion  of  the  sum  insured,  as  the  damage 
may  have  deducted  from  the  value  they  would  otherwise  have 
realized. 

What  losses  1009.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  cause  of  loss,  we  have  already 
J^!^^|^^"  investigated  the  principles  and  collected  the  examples  of  par- 
generally.  ticular  average  losses,  in  treating  of  those  risks  and  losses 
which  are  covered  by  the  policy ;  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  say,  that  all  damage  sustained  at 
sea  by  ship  and  cargo  which  does  not  involve  their  total  {d ) 
destruction  or  privation,  whether  actual  or  constructive,  gives 
the  assured  a  claim  against  his  underwriters,  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  by  which  the  responsibility  of  the 

{e)  Henoe   the  term    **  particular  loss  of  part,  which  is  not  within  the 

average  loss."     1  Emerigon,  o.  xii.  warrant  against  particular  average, 

«  3Q  n  Rfm  '^^  ^  putiaL  loss  of  the  whole,  which 

s.  d»,  p.  000.  jg^  ^  j^^  ^^  elsewhere,  ss.  1018, 

{d )  The  distinction  between  a  total      1082. 
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underwriter  is  modified  and  controlled.  Of  these  conditions  Sect.  1009. 
the  principal  are  : — That  the  damage  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  claim  must  have  been  proximately  caused  by  the  perils 
insured  against,  and  that  it  must  not  have  arisen  either  from 
the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage,  or  from  the  inherent 
vice  and  defect  of  the  subject  insured,  or  the  wilful  mis- 
conduct of  the  assured  himself.  When  the  foundation  of  the 
claim  against  the  underwriter  consists  in  expenditures  incurred 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage  {e),  it  must  appear  that  these 
expenditures  were — 1,  necessary  ;  2,  extraordinary  (that  is, 
necessitated  by  some  casualty,  not  by  the  mere  common 
occurrences  of  an  average  voyage) ;  3,  incurred  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ship  alone,  or  the  cargo  alone. 

It  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  elsewhere 
stated,  if  we  attempted  in  this  place  to  enumerate  all  the  cases 
that  give  a  claim  for  particular  average  loss  on  the  different 
subjects  of  insurance.  We  propose  now  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  which  govern  the  adjustment  of  any  loss, 
when  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  particular  average 
loss. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  adjustment  of  a  particular  average  loss 
on  goods. 

1010.  The  true  method  of  ascertaining  the  amoxmt  which  Adjiwtment 
the  underwriter  ought  to  pay,  m  order  to  mdemnify  the  ayerageon 
assured  for  a  particular  average  loss  on  goods  arriving  sea-  8^^^°**®* 
damaged,  depends  mainly  upon   the  following  elementary 
principle  of  insurance  law ;  viz.,  that  the  amoimt  upon  which 
the  premium  is  paid  is,  as  between  the  assured  and  the  under- 
writer, the  sole  amount  to  be  regarded  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  the  imderwriter's  liability :  he  pays  no  loss  upon 
that  for  which  he  receives  no  premium  ( /). 

{e)   Generally  styled   "  partioiilar  eaoh  separate  underwriter  pays  only 

oharges."    Eidston  v.  Empire  Ma-  npon  the  actual  sum  by  him  sab- 

rine  Ins.  Co.  (1866),  L.  R.  1  G.  P.  scribed.    Thus,  if  five  underwriters 

635.  have   each   subscribed   200/.   on   a 

(/)  In  order  to  avoid  aU  miscon-  policy  on  goods  yalued  at  1,000JL 

oeption,  let  it  be  remembered  that  and  the  goods  arrire  damaged  one* 
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Sect.  1010.  Now,  in  a  fully  underwritten  policy  on  goods,  unless  other- 
wise stipulated,  this  amount  is  either,  in  an  open  policy,  their 
prime  cost  (i.e.,  their  invoice  price  at  the  port  of  loading), 
together  with  all  expenses  tiU  put  on  board,  including  pre- 
mium and  costs  of  insurance  .(^),  or  else,  in  a  valued  policy, 
the  value  expressed  in  the  policy ;  hence  the  sole  basis  upon 
which  a  particular  average  loss  on  goods  fully  insured  can  be 
adjusted  is,  as  regards  the  imderwriter,  either  their  prime 
cost  on  board,  or  their  value  in  the  policy  (h). 

When  the  goods  are  only  partially  insured,  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  amount 
recovered,  in  case  of  a  particular  average  loss,  whether  the 
policy  be  valued  or  open.  The  amount  recoverable  depends 
in  general,  in  both  cases,  on  the  amount  subscribed  (t). 

1011.  From  this  principle  it  follows  that  the  amount  which 
the  underwriter  has  to  pay,  in  respect  of  a  particular  average 
loss  on  sea-damaged  goods,  cannot  at  all  depend  upon  the 

aSdfaU^o^th    ^?^®^  ^^  lower  market  price  which  such  goods  may  fetch  in 

markets  at  the  their  port  of  destination  or  arrival. 

portofanival.  , 

For  this  market  price  at  the  port  of  destination  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  their  prime  cost  on  board  at  the  port  of 
loading,  or  (it  may  be)  from  their  value  in  the  policy,  being 
the  price  at  which  the  merchant  can  afford  to  sell  them  there 
to  a  consumer,  after  paying  freight  and  all  charges,  and  either 
realising  a  profit  or  submitting  to  a  loss ;  this  price,  therefore, 
is  composed  of  three  constituent  parts — 1.  Prime  cost  on 
board ;  2.  Freight,  duty,  and  landing  charges ;  3.  Profit  in  a 
gaining,  or  loss  in  a  losing,  market  {k). 


Axnonnt  of 
loss  payable 
hy  under- 
writer ought 
not  to  vary 


fourth,  each  underwriter  will  have 
to  pay  601.  as  his  quota  to  make  good 
this  loss— i.  f.,  one-fourth  of  200/. 
The  five  underwriters  wiU  pay  collec- 
tively 250/.,  or  one-fourth  of  1,000/., 
the  whole  amount  of  the  valuation. 

(^)  Tuite  V.  Royal  Ezoh.  Ass.  Co. 
(1747),  1  Park,  224,  226 ;  Usher  v. 
Noble  (1810),  12  East,  639 ;  Waldron 
V.  Coombe  (1810),  3  Taunt.  162. 


(A)  Usher  v.  Noble  (1810),  12  East, 
639 ;  Tuite  r.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.  Ck>. 
(1747),  1  Park,  224, 225  ;  1  MarshaU, 
232;  Stevens,  Av.  178;  Beneoke, 
Pt.  of  Indem.  12-- 14. 

(i)  See  anUf  chapter  on  ''Valua- 
tion," 8.  340. 

(Ar)  Beueoke,  Tr,  of  Indem.  8; 
Stevens,  Av.  86. 
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Now  it  is  the  first  of  these  alone — i.e.y  prime  cost,  or  yalue  Sect.  1011. 
in  the  poKcy — ^with  which  the  underwriter  on  goods  is  oon- 
cemed :  he  has  not  insured  against  loss  by  freight,  &c. ;  he 
has  not  insured  against  loss  of  expected  profit.  In  the 
language  of  Lord  Mansfield,  he  only  **  engages  so  far  as  the 
prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy,  that  the  thing  shall  come 
safe ;  he  has  no  concern  with  any  profit  or  loss  which  may 
arise  to  the  merchant  from  the  goods ;  he  has  no  concern  with 
any  subsequent  value  "  (/). 

1012.  The  principle,  in  fact,  of  indemnity,  as  practically  Principle  of 
adopted  in  this  country,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  SLe  d^seL^ 
imderwriter  on  goods  does  not  engage  to  put  the  merchant  in  1^^^ 
the  same  condition  he  would  have  been  in,  had  his  goods 

arrived  safely  at  the  port  of  destination,  but  solely  to  put  him 
in  regard  to  such  goods  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  risk. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  important  distinction  running 
through  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  insurance  law — viz.,  that 
the  extent  of  loss  the  assured  on  goods  sustains  by  the  sea- 
damage  is  one  thing,  the  amount  which  the  underwriter  has 
to  pay  in  respect  thereof  is  quite  another ;  accordingly,  when 
goods  arrive  sea-damaged,  two  points  are  to  be  ascertained^ 
first,  the  extent  of  depreciation  in  value  which  the  goods  have 
suffered ;  secondly,  the  amount  which  the  underwriter  ought 
to  pay  in  respect  thereof. 

1013.  The  first  point  is  ascertained  by  simply  comparing  Modeof  aaoer- 
the  price  for  which  the  goods  would  have  sold  in  the  market  exten^of  de- 
had  they  arrived  there  sound,  with  the  price  for  which  they  ^^^y^ 
actually  do  sell  arriving  there  damaged.  sea-damaged. 

Where  the  damaged  goods  are  actually  sold  by  public  Sound  and 
auction,  the  amount  they  realise  is  called  the  damaged  value ;  valuoT^^ 
the  value  which  they  would  have  sold  for,  if  sound,  is  esti- 
mated by  supposing  them  to  be  sold  at  the  current  price  for 
sound  articles  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  market,  and  the 

(/)  Lewis  V.  Bnoker  (1761),  2  Burr.  1170;  Stereos,  Ay.  119. 
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Sect.  1013.  amount  supposed  to  be  realised  by  these  pro  formA  sales  is 
called  the  sound  values. 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  market  price  of  the  sound 
and  the  market  price  of  the  damaged  goods,  or,  in  technical 
language,  between  the  sound  and  damaged  values,  gives  the 
direct  amount  of  the  merchant's  loss. 

But  this  cannot  be  the  amount  the  underwriter  has  to  pay, 
for,  first,  it  would  make  the  market  price  of  the  goods  at  the 
port  of  destination  the  basis  of  the  imderwriter's  liability, 
when,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  only  true  basis  of  such  liability 
is  their  prime  cost  at  the  port  of  loading ;  secondly,  it  would 
involve  the  imderwriter  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets,  with 
which,  as  we  have  also  seen,  he  has  no  concern ;  that  is,  for 
the  ^ame  amoxmt  of  sea-damage  he  would  have  to  pay  more 
when  the  goods  come  to  a  gaining,  and  less  when  they  come 
to  a  losing,  market  {m) ;  while  the  desideratum  is  to  obtain 
some  uniform  measure,  or  standard  of  value,  by  which  the 
amount  the  imderwriter  has  to  pay,  in  respect  of  a  particular 
loss  on  damaged  goods,  shall  be  always  the  same  when  the 
proportional  extent  of  damage  is  the  same  (n). 

(fn)  This  will  be  obvioiis  from  the  following  example  :^ 
Let  the  prime  cost  of  the  g^oods  be  600/. ;  the  amount  of  loss  by  sea- 
damage  be  half  the  sum  for  which  they  wonld  have  sold  if  sound ;  the 
profit  or  loss  be  half  the  prime  oost. 

Then  take, 

(1)  A  losing  market. 

Gk>od8,  if  Botmd,  would  have  sold  for  half  prime  cost £260 

Being  damaged,  did  sell  for  half  that  sum •     126 

Difference  between  sotmd  and  damaged  values  (merchant's  loss) £126 

The  underwriter  on  a  losing  market  would,  on  this  principle,  pay  126/. 

Take  next, 

(2)  A  gaining  market. 

Goods,  if  sound,  would  have  sold  60  per  cent,  above  prime  cost    £760 

Being  damaged,  did  sell  for  half  that  sum 376 

Difference  between  sound  and  damaged  values  (merchant's  loss) £376 

The  imderwriter  on  a  gaining  market  would   pay    376/.,  though  the 
amount  of  deterioration  is  the  same  in  both  oases^ 
(n)  Stevens,  Av.  119. 
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1014.  The  object,  ihen,  in  oomparing  fhe  proceeds  of  the  Sect.  1014. 


sound  and  damaged  sales  for  the  purposes  of  indemnity  under  Modeinwhioh 

er- 
per- 


the  policy,  is  not  to  ascertain  the  direct  amount  of  the  mer-  tained 


chant's  loss,  but  its  relative  amount — ^the  proportion,  that  is,  °®"***5  ^  m 
which  it  bears  to  the  price  at  which  the  goods  would  have  Sepreoiatioii, 
sold  if  sound ;  the  question  being,  not  whether  the  deprecia-  the  enm  in- 
tion  amoimts  to  any  given  fixed  sum,  but  whether  it  amounts  toaao^^ 
to  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  one-eighth  of  the  sum  for  which  the  ^^*  *^®^ 

«-'  ^  underwriter 

goods  would  have  sold  if  sound ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the  haa  to  pay. 
commodity  is  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  one-eighth  the  worse 
for  the  sea-damage ;  when  this  is  ascertained,  the  liability  of 
the  imderwriter  is  ascertained  also,  for  he  pays  the  same  pro- 
portional part,  whether  it  be  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  prime  cost,  or  value  in  the  policy. 

''The  difference  between  the  soxmd  and  damaged  sales 
affords  the  proportion  of  loss  in  any  given  case,  t.e.,  it  gives 
the  aliquot  part  of  the  original  value  which  may  be  considered 
as  destroyed  by  the  perils  insured  against;  when  this  is 
ascertained,  it  only  remains  to  apply  this  liquidated  propor- 
tion of  the  loss  to  the  standard  by  which  the  value  is  calcu- 
lated, and  you  then  get  the  one-haU,  the  one-fourth,  or  the 
one-eighth  of  the  loss  in  terms  of  money  **  (o). 

Thus  the  sum  which  the  underwriter  will  have  to  pay  will 
depend  solely  on  the  relative  extent  of  the  loss,  and  will  be 
the  same  whether  the  goods  arrive  at  a  gaining  or  a  losing 
market  {p). 

(o)  Per  Lord  EUenborongh  in  Usher  v.  NoUe  (1810),  12  East,  647. 

(p)  Take  the  same  data  as  in  the  preceding  note — t.  e,,  let  the  prime  cost 

be  600/. ;  the  depreciation,  half  the  sound  values ;  the  profit  or  loss,  half 

the  prime  cost. 

Then, 

(1)  On  a  losing  market. 

Sound  values  (there  being  50  per  cent,  loss  on  prime  cost) • £260 

Produce  of  damaged  goods  (being  half  the  soimd  value) « • .  •     126 

Difference  between  sound  values  and  damagped  g^oods  {%,  e,,  merchant's 
loss) £126 

But  1261.  is  one-half,  or  60  per  cent,  on  260/.  (the  soimd  values) ;  the 
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Sect.  1014.  In  short,  that  which  the  assured  loses  by  the  depreciation 
of  his  goods  is  an  aliquot  part  of  the  market  value  for  which 
they  would  have  sold,  had  they  arriyed  sound  at  their  port  of 
destination ;  that  which  the  underwriter  pays  in  respect  of 
such  loss  is  the  same  aliquot  part  of  their  prime  cost  or  value 
in  the  policy:  thus,  if  the  damage  amounts  to  half  the  sound 
value  of  the  goods,  the  underwriter  pays  half  the  sum  he  has 
agreed  to  insure ;  if  to  a  third,  then  he  pays  a  third  of  that 
sum,  and  so  on  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
depreciation  (q). 

The  oompari-       1016.  Even  after  this  rule  of  adjustment  was  established,  it 

son  most  be  of 

groM,  not  was  for  some  time  doubted  whether  the  amount  of  deprecia- 
oes.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  sea-damaged  goods  was  to  be  ascertained  by  com- 
paring together  the  net  or  the  gross  produce  of  the  sound  and 
damaged  sales  :  the  question  came  on  for  consideration  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  it  was  established  by  Lawrence, 
J.,  in  one  of  the  ablest  judgments  ever  delivered  in  West- 
minster Hall,  that  the  true  rule  of  adjustment  is,  that  the 
percentage,  or  aliquot  part,  which  the  imderwriter  has  to  pay 
of  the  prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy,  must  be  ascertained 
by  comparing  the  gross  produce  of  the  sound  with  the  gross 
produce  of  the  damaged  sales  (r) ;  and  this  is  now  invariably 
acted  on  in  practice  as  the  true  rule  of  adjustment  («). 

nnderwriter  pays  one-half,  or  60  per  cent,  on  600/.  (the  pxime  cost) — i.  e., 

he  pays  2607. 

(2)  On  a  gaining  market. 

Sound  yalnes  (being  60  per  cent,  over  prime  cost) £760 

Prodace  of  damaged  goods  (being  half  the  sonnd  yalnes) 876 

Diffewnce  between  sonnd  yalnes  and  damaged  goods  (merchant's  loss) .  £376 

But  3767.  is  one-half,  or  60  per  cent,  on  760/.  (the  sonnd  yalnes) ;  the 
nnderwriter  pays  one-half,  or  60  per  cent,  on  600/.  (the  prime  cost) — i.  e,,  he 
pays  260/.,  as  before. 

(q)  Lewis  v.  Bncker  ( 1 76 1 ),  2  Burr.  East,  68 1 ,  generally  known  at  Lloyd's 
1167;  Huny  r.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  as  the  <' Brimstone  Case,"  from  the 
Go.  (1801),  8  B.  &  P.  308  ;  Johnson  nature  of  the  subject  insured,  which 
V.  Shedden  (1802),  2  East,  681 ;  Usher  was  a  cargo  of  brimstone  and  shu- 
t^.  Noble  (1810),  12  East,  689.  mack.    Stoyens,  Ay.  92. 

(r)  Johnson  v,  Shedden  (1802),  2  («)  Except,  where  the  policy  con* 
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It  is  in  this  way  alone,  as  the  learned  Judge  most  ably  Sect.  1015. 
shows,  that  an  uniform  measure  or  standard  of  adjustment 
can  be  obtained,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  same  whether 
the  markets  rise  or  fall,  or  whether  the  charges  are  increased 
or  diminished  (t). 

By  the  gross  produce  of  the  sales  is  meant  the  market  price 
at  which  the  merchant,  after  paying  freight,  duty,  and  landing 
charges,  can  sell  the  goods  to  the  consumer  or  purchaser  at 
the  port  of  arrival.  It  is  plain  that  a  comparison  of  the  full 
market  price,  which  the  consumer  would  thus  give  for  the 
damaged  goods,  with  that  which  he  woyld  have  given  for  the 
same  goods  if  sound,  all  charges  being  in  both  cases  pre- 
viously paid  by  the  seller,  affords  the  exact  measure  of  their 
depreciation ;  for  it  is  the  deteriorated  quality  of  the  goods 
which,  in  such  case,  alone  determines  the  difference  of  price ; 
"  the  quality  of  the  goods,"  as  Lawrence,  J.,  puts  it,  "  can 
alone  influence  him  in  determining  what  he  shall  pay  "  {u). 

1016.  This  mode,  then,  gives  the  exact  measure  of  depre-  Otherwise  the 
ciation ;  it  is  clear,  also,  that  the  comparison  of  the  net  pro-  would  be^ 
ceeds  would  not  only  fail  in  this  respect,  but  would  also  ^e°ri^aSd 
involve  the  underwriter  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets ;  by  '*^  ^^  ^® 

markets. 

the  term  "net  proceeds "  is  meant  the  gross  proceeds,  deducting 
freight,  duty,  and  landing  charges.  Now,  with  regard  to 
freight,  the  most  important  of  these  deductions,  it  is  a  fixed 
principle  of  our  law  maritime  that  however  much  goods  may 
be  deteriorated  in  value  by  sea-damage,  yet,  if  they  arrive  in 
bulk,  the  same  freight  is  payable  on  them  as  though  they  had 
arrived  sound.  The  deduction  then  to  be  made  from  the  The  same 
gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  and  damaged  sales  in  respect  of  abllfongwX 
freight  would  be  an  invariable  quantity,  however  great  the  Jff J^^  ^° 

damaged, 
taixui  a  special  clause  as  to  adjust-      sarilj  oonditioned,  it  is  the  value  of 

meat  on  the  basis  of  bonded  prices      the  conditioned  goods,  and  not  that 

or  net  proceeds.  of  the  goods  less  the  cost  of  oondi- 

.,  ,         .        ^  tioning,  that  is  to  be  compared  with 

(0  For  detailed  proof,  see  Steren.,      y,,  ,,^4  ^^_  in  order  to  aeoertain 

■^^'  ^^^'  the  proportion  of  loss.     Frauds  v, 

(w)  2  East,  683.  Where  damaged  Boulton  (1895),  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163 
goods  have  prior  to  sale  been  neces-      (Mathew,  J.). 
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Sect.  1016.  amount  of  damage  might  be,  and  whether  the  goods  came  to 
a  losing  or  a  gaining  market ;  hot,  as  Lawrence,  J.,  says,  in 
the  celebrated  judgment  aheady  referred  to,  "  If  you  take 
equal  quantities  from  two  unequal  quantities,  the  smaller  such 
unequal  quantities  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference 
between  their  remainders."  Now,  as  the  percentage  on  the 
prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy,  payable  by  the  underwriter, 
varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  this  difference,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  method  of  adjustment  which  makes  such  amount 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  markets, 
must  involve  the  underwriter  in  the  consequences  of  such  rise 
and  f alL  The  method  of  adjustment  by  comparison  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sound  and  damaged  sales  inevitably  leads 
to  this  result,  and  therefore,  upon  the  principles  already 
stated,  is  rejected  (j*).      Another  consequence  of  taking  the 

(x)  Tako  the  nine  data  as  in  the  two  preceding  notes,  and  let  the  amount 

of  freight  payable  on  the  goods  be  in  aU  cases  100/. 

Then, 

(1)  On  a  losing  maiket. 
Gkoss  sound  sales  £360 

Dedact  freight  and  charges lOO 

Net  sound  sales    £250 

Gross  damaged  sales  (half  less) £176 

Deduct  freight  and  charges 100 

Net  damaged  sales 76 

Difference  {gMng  the  amount  of  damage)  • £176 


• 


But  175/.  is  70  per  cent,  on  260/.  (the  net  sound  sales)  .*.  the  underwriter 
pays  70  per  cent,  on  600/.,  the  prime  cost—  i.  e,,  360/. 

(2)  On  a  gaining  market 
Qtosb  sound  sales  £850 

Deduct  freight  and  charges • 100 

Net  sound  sales £760 

Gross  damaged  sales  (half  less)   •  • £426 

Deduct  fr«ght    100 

Net  damaged  sales • • • •  •  •  •     326 

Difference  (giving  the  amouftt  of  damage) dB426 

But  425/.  is  66}  per  cent,  on  750/.  (the  net  sound  sales)  .*.  the  underwriter 
pays  56}  per  cent,  on  500/.  (the  prime  cost) — i.e.f  283/. :  6f.  Sd,  That  is, 
for  the  same  amount  of  damage  the  underwriter  pays  350/.  in  a  losing,  and 
283/. :  6«.  Sd,  in  a  gaining  market. 
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net  produce  would  be,  that  the  underwriter  would  be  made  Sect.  1016. 
responsible  for  a  loss  not  arising  from  the  deterioration  of  the 
commodity  by  sea-damage,  but  from  having  to  pay  equal 
freight  duties  and  charges  on  commodities  of  unequal  value, 
viz.,  on  the  sound  and  damaged  goods. 

But,  by  an  adjustment  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  and  damaged  sales,  the  extent  of 
the  underwriter's  liability  will  be  always  the  same,  when  the 
relative  amount  of  depreciation  is  the  same.  Thus,  let  it  be 
assumed  that  the  gross  proceeds  of  goods  valued  at  500/.  in 
the  policy  would,  if  they  had  come  to  a  losing  market  in 
a  sound  state,  have  been  350/.,  and  if  to  a  gaining  market, 
850/.;  let  it  be  further  assumed  that  the  depreciation  in  both 
cajses  is  one-half  their  soimd  value : — 

In  a  loBing       In  a  gaining 
market.  market. 

Then,  gross  proceeds  of  sound  sales     .    £350  £850 

gross  proceeds  of  damaged  sales       175  425 

Difference,  giving  amoimt  of  damage  .    £175         £425 

In  both  these  cases,  the  amount  of  damage  being  half  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  sales,  the  underwriter  pays  half 
the  value  in  the  policy,  or  250/.  in  each  case,  irrespective 
entirely  of  all  fluctuation  in  the  markets. 

1017.  An  exception  to  the  rule  of  adjustment  by  which  the  Exoeption 
amount  of  depreciation  of  damaged  cargo  is  made  to  depend  to  i^  in 
on  a  comparison  betweeen  the  gross  sound  and  gross  damaged  ^'*"^^' 
values  is  allowed  in  practice,  in  the  case  of  goods  which  are 
at  the  port  of  destination  ordinarily  sold  in  bond.    Apart 
from  such  exoeption,  the  rule  above  laid  down  would  require 
the  duty  to  be  added  to  the  sound  and  arrived,  or  damaged, 
values,  before  the  comparison  was  made.     But  there  was  for 
years  a  custom  at  Lloyd's  ''  to  adjust  particular  average  on  a 
comparison  of  bonded,  instead  of  duty-paid,  prices,  in  claims 
for  damage  to  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  wines  and  spirits  imported 
into  this  country."    The  principle  on  which  this  exoeption 
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Adjustmont 
on  a  total  I088 
of  part. 


Sect.  1017.  was  based  has  in  more  recent  times  received  a  wider  recogni- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  the  following  rule  by  the  Association 
of  Average  Adjusters : — "  That  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
generally  offered  to  bond  goods  at  their  destination,  on  which 
terms  they  are  often  sold,  the  term  *  gross  proceeds  *  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  adjustment,  be  taken  to  mean  the  price  at 
which  the  goods  are  sold  to  the  consumer,  after  payment  of 
freight  and  landing  charges,  but  exclusive  of  customs  duiy, 
in  cases  where  it  is  the  custom  of  the  port  to  sell  or  deal  with 
the  goods  in  bond  "  (y). 

1018.  When  an  integral  part  of  the  goods  insured  is  totally 
lost,  as,  e,g.y  where  one  case  or  package  out  of  several  cases  or 
packages  of  the  same  description  of  goods  is  burnt,  or  has  all 
its  contents  washed  clean  out  of  it,  or  goes  in  bulk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  underwriters  will  have  to  pay  the  same 
proportion  of  the  value  in  the  policy,  which  the  goods  lost 
bear  to  the  whole  goods  of  the  same  description  comprised  in 
the  valuation ;  in  other  words,  the  exact  amount  lost  must  be 
paid  for  at  its  value  in  the  policy  (s). 

When  such  total  loss  of  part  and  also  a  particular  average 
loss  both  occur  on  the  same  interest,  as,  for  instance,  if  of 
twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar  ten  be  totally  washed  out,  and 
ten  damaged  by  sea  water,  the  practice  is  to  adjust  them 
separately ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as,  whether 
they  are  involved  together  or  separated,  the  result  is  pre- 
dsely  the  same  (a). 

But  where  several  articles  are  insured  together  in  the 
same  policy,  and  each  suffers  a  particular  average  loss  by 
sea-damage,  the  loss  must  be  adjusted  separately  on  each, 
even  though  the  clause  '^  to  pay  average  on  each  species  as 


Where  ihero 
isalfloapar- 
tioolar  arer- 
ageloBSof 
part. 


Adjoefanent 
where,  of 
eeTeral  diffe- 
rent artioles 
insured  toge- 
ther, each 
aniTesaea- 
damaired. 


(y)  See  MoArthur,  262.  Where 
the  amonnt  of  the  duty  is  not  an 
inyariable  charge,  but  yaries  with 
the  amount  of  the  damage,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  adjustment  of 
a  partioular  ayerage  loas  on  damaged 
goods  sold  in  bond  be  made  on  a 
oompaiison  of  the  amount  of  the 


sales  either  inoludfaig  or  ezoluding 
the  duty.  See  Stevens,  137—147; 
Beneoke,  430. 

(t)  Stevens,  Ay.  150;  Beneoke, 
Pr.  of  Indem.  160. 

(a)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  439 ; 
Stevens,  Av.  161,  162,  who  give  the 
piool. 
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if  separately  insured"  be  not  inserted  in  the  policy:  for  Sect.  1018. 
otherwise  the  underwriter  would  be  involved  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  markets,  except  in  the  very  improbable  case  when 
the  state  of  the  markets  at  the  port  of  arrival  is  alike  as  to 
all  the  articles,  i.e.y  when  all  the  articles,  had  they  arrived 
sound,  would  have  realized  in  the  port  of  arrival  exactly  the 
same  percentage  of  profit  and  loss  upon  their  first  cost,  or 
valuation  in.  the  policy  (6). 

When  out  of  whole  packages  or  bales  of  manufactured  Sale  of  sound 

,  ,  m  .»  t  •  •  1  •  and  damaged 

goods  only  a  few  articles  or  pieces    m  eacn  amve  sea-  goods  toge- 
damaged,  it  is  a  frequent  practice  to  sell  the  sound  and  foming  part 
damaged  goods  together  at  the  same  auction :  the  practice  ^^  "*™]1^ 
does  not  appear  objectionable ;  but  it  must  be  carefully  Underwriter 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  adjusting  the  average  on  such  a  sale  ^!j^Jto 
the  diminished  value  at  which  the  sound  part  of  the  package  theassortment 

being  broken. 

may  sell,  owing  to  the  assortment  being  broken,  is  not  a  loss 
for  which  the  underwriter  is  liable  :  for,  as  Stevens  observes, 
"  he  is  accountable  only  for  the  actual  damage  done  to  the 
thing  insured,  and  engages  to  guarantee  the  assured  against 
the  direct  operation  of  sea-damage,  but  not  against  the 
consequential  results  "  (c). 

In  practice,  where  a  bale  or  case  containing  a  number  of 
smaller  pieces  or  packages  appears  to  be  substantially 
damaged,  the  bale  or  case  as  a  whole  is  sold  as  damaged 
goods,  and  the  underwriter  is  charged  with  his  proper  proportion 
of  the  difference  between  the  sound  and  damaged  values  of 
the  wholci  without  any  investigation  as  to  the  exact  amount 
of  physical  damage  which  the  goods  may  have  actually 
sustained. 

1019.  Ab,  however,  sales  by  auction  of  the  damaged  goods  Extra  chazffes 

of  damagea 
(b)  This  if  most  ingenionaly  and      to  Beneoke,  441,  n.  |,  and  Steyens, 

inoonteatabljproTedbotlibyBenecke      ^^3 — 166. 

and  by  Stevens;  by  tbe  former  alge-  W  Stevens,    166-168,    6tb   ed. ; 

braieaUy,  and  by  the  latter  arith-      ?f  «^^'  *f J'  ^^'    See  accordingly 

•^  "^  Oator  V,  at  Western  Ins.  Co.  of 

metioaUy ;  the  proof,  however,  in  ita      ^^  ^ork  (187S),  L.  B.  8  0.  P.  662 ; 

detail,  ia  too  long  for  insertion  here,      Lysaght  v.  Coleman,  [1896]  1  Q.  B. 

and  the  reader  is,  therefore,  referred     49  (C.  A.). 
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added  to  the 
loMpftjable 

\fw  ta6  lOldfiF* 


Sect.  1019.  are  resorted  to  mamlj  with  the  view  of  compaimg  the  sound 
and  damaged  values,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  indem- 
nity which  the  underwriter  has  to  paj;  and,  as  the  chaiges  of 
these  sales  need  not  have  been  incurred  if  the  goods  had  not 
been  insured,  thej  are  to  be  borne  by  the  underwriter,  though 
not  a  part,  nor  a  direct  consequence,  of  the  sea-damage: 
acoordinglyy  these  extra  charges  (consisting  mainly  of  bro- 
kerage, lot  money,  commission  to  the  agent  of  the  under- 
writers, &c.)  are  added  separately  to  the  amount  of  the  loss, 
after  its  quantum  has  been  ascertained,  and  then  the  whole  is 
apportioned  on  the  underwriters  in  the  usual  way  (d) .  Where, 
in  an  action  on  a  policy,  the  jury  had  found  a  yerdict  for  an 
average  loss,  the  Court  would  not  grant  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  these  extra  charges  of  the  damaged  sales  should  be 
borne  by  the  underwriter  or  not ;  as  that  point  was  in  the 
discretion  of  the  arbitrator  by  whom  the  amount  of  the  loss 
was  directed  to  be  ascertained  (e). 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  though  the  charges  for 
ascertaining  the  damage  to  goods  fall  upon  the  party  who  is 
liable  to  bear  the  damage  thereon,  i.^.,  upon  the  underwriter 
when  he  is  liable  under  the  policy  (/),  yet  the  underwriter 
cannot  be  made  liable  for  the  cost  of  examining  such  goods 
as  prove  to  be  undamaged  (^). 

Sea-damage  1020.  Generally  speaking,  a  particular  average  loss  on 
^S^B  wrt  8^^^^  ^  adjusted  at  the  port  of  destination,  and,  in  such  ca^se, 
Ad^^^d*  ^^®  adjustment  ought  always  to  be  conducted  in  the  manner 
aalyageloM.  above  described:  if,  however,  a  ship,  in  the  course  of  her 
voyage,  is  obliged  to  run  for  a  port  of  distress  to  repair,  and 


(d)  Sterena,  At.  148—150 ;  Be- 
nebke,  436,  437.  The  role  of  prao- 
tioe  adopted  by  the  Aaaociation  of 
Average  Adjustera  is  that  "the 
expenaea  of  proteet,  Borrey  and  other 
proofs  of  loie,  innlnding  the  oommia- 
aion  or  other  expenaea  of  a  sale  hy 
auction,  are  not  admitted  to  make 
up  the  percentage  of  a  claim ;  and 


are  only  paid  by  the  underwritera  in 
case  the  loaa  amonnta  to  a  daim 
without  them." 

(«)  Hndaonv.  MazjoiibankB(1823), 
7  Moore,  463 ;  8.  C,  but  not  8.  P.,  1 
Bing.  393. 

(/)  2  PhiUipe,  Ina.  a.  1741. 

(ff)  Lysaght  v.  Gokman,  [1895]  1 
Q.  B.  49  (0.  A.). 
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the  cargo  being  necessarily  unloaded  for  that  purpose,  it  is   Sect.  1020, 

discovered  that  the  whole,  or  part  of  it,  is  so  damaged  that  it 

would  probably  be  wholly  spoiled  if  reloaded  and  sent  on,  and 

therefore,  to  prevent  further  deterioration,  it  is  sold  on  the 

spot  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  in  such  case  the  claim 

must  be  adjusted  as  a  salvage  loss — ^that  is,  the  underwriter 

pays  the  difference  between  the  prime  cost,  or  insured  value 

of  the  goods,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  damaged  sales, 

t.^.,  their  market  price  after  deducting  all  expenses,  including 

freight,  where  any  is  due  (A). 

If  the  assured,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  a  favourable  Adjustment 
market,  or  for  other  reasons,  chooses  to  put  an  end  to  the  risk  an  inter- 
by  volimtarily  receiving  his  goods  at  any  port  short  of  their  ^^^^  Pre- 
destination, Phillips  thinks  that  the  loss  the  goods  may  ha,ve 
incurred  by  sea-damage  should  be  adjusted  upon  the  same 
principles  as  at  the  port  of  destination  (t). 

1021.  In  treating  of  the  common  memorandum,  we  have  Adjustment 
already  had  occasion  to  consider  the  mode  of  computing  the  ^Mng  sea- 
degree  of  loss  by  sea-damage  on  memorandum  articles,  so  as  aWe^l^r 
to  ascertain  whether  it  amountis  to  5  per  cent. ;  it  is  perhaps  cei^t.  under 

the  memo- 

hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  order  to  make  the  imder-  randum. 
vmter  liable  under  this  clause,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
direct  loss  sustained  by  the  merchant  should  amount  to  5  per 
cent,  on  the  prime  cost  or  the  sum  insured,  but  only  on  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  sales  (k). 

Generally  speaking,  as  we  have  seen  in  case  of  sea-damage  Adjustment 

wli6T6  whole 

to  goods  under  a  valued  policy,  the  valuation  is  the  sole  basis  of  intended 


(A)  Stevens,  81  ;  Appendix  ii. 
263—265 ;  Beneoke,  444 ;  2  Phillips, 
a.  1480. 

(i)  2  FhiUips,  Ins.  s.  1467. 

{k)  Phillips  puts  this  case:  Several 
artioles  are  included  in  one  invoice, 
all  insured  **  free  of  average  under  6 
per  cent."  without  discrimination  of 
the  different  articles.  How  is  the  6 
per  oent.  to  be  computed  ?  Suppose 
one  of  the  articles  to  be  sea-damaged 
— are  the  underwriters  liable  if  the 

VOL.  II.  • 


damage  to  this  article  is  6  per  cent. 
of  the  sound  value  of  all  the  articles, 
or  are  they  only  liable  where  it  is  5 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  invoice  value 
of  all  the  articles  ?  He  decides,  and, 
as  it  seems,  with  reason,  that  the 
latter  is  the  true  mode  of  computa- 
tion: 2  PhiUipe,  s.  1782.  Secus,  if 
the  policy  is  to  be  construed  distribu- 
tively,  as  in  Dufl  v.  Mackenzie  (1867), 
3  0.  B.  (N.  S.)  16,  and  Wilkinson  r. 
Hyde  (1867),  3  id.  30. 

4  £ 
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1021. 


cargo  not  on 

boudattnne 

of 


Adjtutment 
onapolicj 


flpctnaHny 


does  not  get 


nitj  nnder  an 
(^en  polkj. 


of  adjustment,  i>.,  the  underwriters  are  to  pa  j  the  same  per- 
centage on  the  yalnation  in  the  policy  as  the  rate  of  depreda- 
tion amounts  to  on  the  sonnd  sales ;  and  this  is  so  wheneTer, 
at  the  time  of  loss,  the  full  cargo  was  on  hoard  to  whidi  the 
Tahiation  wss  intended  to  apply.  Where,  howcTer,  only  a  part 
of  the  fall  intended  cargo  is  on  hoard  at  the  time  of  loss,  and 
soch  part  is  totally  lost  with  the  ship,  the  rale  of  adjustment 
on  Tallied  policies  is  that  the  nnderwritas  pay  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  Talnation  in  the  policy  as  the  goods  lost  bear 
to  the  whole  intended  cargo  (!) ;  in  open  policies  they  pay  the 
proTed  yalne  of  the  goods  {m).  The  rale  would  he  the  same, 
mutatis  mutandift^  if  such  part,  after  being  shigpped,  airived 
sea-damaged. 

The  following  case  shows  the  rule  of  adjustment  on  a 
policy  intended  to  coyer  a  fluctuating  intcrost : — ^An  insurance 
was  effected  for  twelve  months  *"*"  on  goods  "  on  board  thirty 
barges  plying  backwards  and  forwards  between  London  and 
Birmingham  for  12,000/.,  ^^  as  interest  might  appear  there- 
after." A  particular  ayerage  loss  haying  beei  sustained  by 
the  sinking  of  one  of  these  barges  full  of  goods  within  the 
year,  it  was  held  that  the  underwriters  were  bound  to  pay 
that  proportion  of  such  loss,  as  12,000/.  bore  to  the  whole 
yalue  of  goods  at  risk  on  board  all  the  barges  at  the  time  of 
loss,  and  not  that  proportion  whidi  12,000/.  might  bear  to  the 
whole  amount  carried  during  the  year  ^n). 

1082.  While  the  underwriter  on  goods  (as  is  now  the 
inyariaUe  practice)  insures  only  their  prime  cost  at  the  port 
of  loading,  the  sole  mode  of  adjustment  that  can  be  adopted  is 
that  which  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  sound  and  damaged  sales.    But  although,  as  betweoi 


(/)  Tbbin  v.  Halted  ;iS63],  13 
C.  B.  (N.  8.)  791 :  52  I*.  J.  C.  P. 
135 ;  in  enor,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  37. 

(n  Bu^sum  r.  GbntaiiB  (1S33), 
6  B.  &  Ad.  651. 

(a,  Gitnrley  v.  Gblm  (1833),  3  B. 
&  Ad.  478.    Tike 


to  tnmisiflwr 
tianof  tbe 
any  mle  of 


vp  to  13,00iML  m  • 
an   goodi  at 
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the  assured  and  the  underwriter,  this  is  an  equitable  mode  of  Sect.  1022. 
adjustment,  it  is  obvious  that  it  by  no  means  affords  a  perfect 
indemnity  to  the  assured  as  a  mercantile  man.  Indeed,  as  we 
have  abeady  seen,  it  does  not  profess  to  do  so — ^its  object 
being  not  to  put  the  assured  in  the  same  condition  as  though 
his  goods  had  come  undamaged  to  a  saving  market,  but  solely 
to  place  him  in  the  same  condition  he  was  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  risk  (o). 

That  which  the  assured  loses  by  the  depreciation  of  his 
goods  at  the  port  of  destination  is  an  aliquot  part  of  their 
market  price  there,  which  market  price  is  made  up — 1,  of 
their  prime  cost ;  2,  of  freight,  duty,  and  landing  charges ; 
3,  profit  or  loss.  That  which  the  imderwriter  pays  is  the 
same  aliquot  part  of  the  prime  cost  alone  ;  hence  it  is 
manifest  that  all  loss  incurred  by  items  2  and  3  must  fall  on 
the  assured  alone. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  while  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  valuation,  we  have  noticed  certain  methods  which 
have  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
complete  indemnity  to  the  assured.  To  those  pages  the 
reader  is  here  referred  (p). 

1023.  Having  seen  elsewhere  for  what  partial  losses  and  Adjustment 
disbursements  the  imderwriter  on  ship  is  liable  imder  the  av^t^on 
policy,  it  remains  now  only  to  consider  in  what  mode  such  ®^*P' 
losses  are  adjusted. 

In  ordinary  cases  a  vessel  which  has  been  damaged  is 
repaired  by  her  owners.  A  vessel  is  generally  intended  to 
be  navigated,  and  a  damaged  vessel  is  unfit  for  navigation. 
The  usual  measure  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ship- 
owner is  the  cost  of  repairing  minus  the  improvement 
resulting  therefrom  (q).  No  such  comparison  between  re- 
paired and  unrepaired  value  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  ship, 
as  we  have  just  seen  is  usually  made  in  the  case  of  particular 

Jo)  Steyemi,  At.  96 ;  Beneoke,  Pr.  ^^j  ^o^^^  ^  j^  j^^  ^^  ^^ 

of  Juideoi.  1—23. 
(p)  Vol.  I.  88.  837,  844.  P*  ^'*'' 
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Rule  of 
adjuBtmeat. 


Sect.  1023.  average  on  goods.  The  reason  why  a  different  method  of 
adjustment  is  usually  applied  in  the  two  cases  is  that  goods 
are  usually  intended  for  sale,  and  though  damaged  will 
nevertheless  command  a  price.  If  they  require  to  be  re- 
conditioned, this  is  generally  done,  not  by  the  merchant 
assured,  but  by  the  purchaser.  A  ship,  however,  is  not  usually 
intended  for  sale,  and  it  is  presumed  that  necessary  repairs 
will  be  done  by  her  owner  (r). 

The  rule  for  adjusting  a  particular  average  loss  on  the 
ship  is  very  simple,  viz.,  that  in  open  policies  the  under- 
writer pays  the  same  aliquot  part  of  the  sum  he  has  agreed 
to  insure,  as  the  damage  or  the  expense  of  repairing  it  is  of 
the  ship's  value  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk ;  in  valued 
policies  he  pays  the  same  proportion  of  the  repair  bill  as  his 
subscription  bears  to  the  valuation  in  the  policy  (s).  Thus, 
suppose  in  an  open  policy  an  imderwriter  has  insured  1,000/. 
on  a  ship,  the  insurable  worth  of  which  is  proved  to  have 
been  2,000/.  at  the  outset  of  the  risk,  but  whose  value  is 
reduced  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage,  &c.,  to  only 
1,500/.  at  the  time  of  loss ;  then  if  a  particular  average  loss 
takes  place  amounting  to  500/.,  as  that  sum  is  one-fourth  of 
2,000/.,  the  ship's  insurable  value  at  the  outset,  the  under- 
writer pays  the  sajne  proportionable  amount,  or  one-fourth  of 
1,000/.  the  sum  he  has  insured,  viz.,  250/.  {t). 

The  principal  difficulty,  therefore,  in  adjusting  a  particular 


(r)  The  distiiiotion  ia  well  pointed 
out  hj  liuah,  J.,  in  Lohre  v.  Aitohi- 
Bon  (1877),  2  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  607 ;  see 
also  per  Lord  Blackburn,  4  App.  Gas. 
at  p.  762 ;  per  Brown,  D.  J.,  in 
Intemat.  Nav.  Co.  v.  Atlantic  Ins. 
Co.  (1900),  100  F.  at  p.  328.  Where 
goods  are  in  fact  reconditioned  hj 
the  assured,  the  same  rule  applies  as 
if  the  case  were  one  of  particular 
ayerag^  on  ship,  see  Francis  r.  Boul- 
ton  (1895),  65  L.  J.  Q.  B.  153.  And, 
conyersely,  as  to  the  method  adopted 
where  the  damaged  ship  was  sold, 


see  Pitman  r.  Univ.  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
(1882),  9  Q.  B.  D.  192 ;  post^  s.  1034. 

(«)  Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  460 ; 
2  PhiUips,  Ins.  s.  1435.  As  to  the 
effect  of  different  valuations  in  two 
or  more  policies,  cf.  Bruce  v,  Jones 
(1863),  1  H.  &  C.  769 ;  Bousfield  v. 
Barnes  (1815),  4  Camp.  228;  ante, 
ss.  349^353. 

(t)  This  shows  the  policy  of  in- 
suring ships,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
their  full  value,  for  the  purposes  of 
indemnity. 
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average  loss  on  ship  consists  not  in  the  rule  of  apportionment,  Sect.  1023. 
but  in  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  amount  of  damage. 

1024.  If  the  damage  done  to  the  ship  has  not  been  repaired,  K^«  o? 
the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  its  amount  is  by  the  estimate  one-third 
of  surveyors.     Where,  however,  the  damage  has  been  repaired,  ^^^  ^^ 
the  established  mode  of  estimating  its  amoimt  is  to  deduct 
one-third  from  the  whole  expense  both  of  labour  and  materials 
which  the  repairs  have  cost,  and  to  assess  the  damage  at  the 
remaining  two-thirds.     This  is  termed  deducting  one-third 
new  for  old,  and  it  is  done  on  the  principle  that,  unless  where 
the  ship  is  quite  new,  the  substitution  of  new  for  old  mate- 
rials is  a  benefit  to  the  shipowner,  who  gets  the  ship  the  better 
for  the  repairs  by  the  substitution  of  new  work  for  old,  and 
woidd  consequently  be  a  gainer  if  the  whole  expense  of  labour 
and  repairs  were  regarded  as  so  much  pure  loss  to  him ;  to 
avoid  discussion  in  each  particidar  case  the  amount  of  deduc- 
tion is  fixed  at  one-third  (u). 

This  rule,  as  regards  wooden  ships,  is  confirmed  by  the  Limitations 
deaiBionB  above  referred  to.      There  is  no  deoiaion  of  the  ^fA^'^ 
Courts  as  to  its  applicability  to  iron  ships  (x) ,  and  it  is  doubtful  f^^'^^  ^^^ 
how  far  it  would  be  held  binding.     The  usage,  however,  is  to 
apply  the  rule  in  general  to  both ;  but,  as  regards  iron  ships 
and  ironwork  in  wooden  ships,  with  certain  exceptions  which 
are  now  formally  recognized  by  the  Association  of  Average 
Adjusters  (y).    Moreover,  in  practice  the  rule  is  often  super- 
seded by  special  clauses  in  the  policy,  such  as — "  In  event  of 
claim,  no  one-third  new  for  old  to  be  deducted  from  the  cost 
of  ironwork  repairs  of  hull,  masts  or  spars ;  "    or,  where  it 
is  intended  that  there  shall  be  no  such  deduction  at  all, 
"  Average  payable  without  deduction  of  thirds,  new  for  old, 
whether  the  average  be  particular  or  general." 

(u)  DaCostav.  Newenham(1788),  Sterens,  Ay.  172;   Benecke,  Pr.  of 

2  T.  B.  407 ;  Poingdestre  r.  Boyal  Indem.  457. 

Exch.    Am.    Co.    (1826),   Ryan    &  ,  .  ^  ^  ^^^  ^   j^,     ^^  ^   g^_ 

Moody,  378,    Per  Lord  Tenterden  in  ^^^  .^^^q.   j^  ^  ^  ^  p  ^^      ^^^ 

Penwick  v.  Robinson  (1828),  3  0.  &  ,       Willflfl  J  ) 

P.  324  ;  Lohie  v.  Aitohiflon  (1877),  2  ^^^  '    ''' 

Q.  B.  D.   601 ;   3  Q.  B.  D.  65S  ;  (y)  See  rule  in  Appendix  E. 
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Sect.  1025.       1026.  In  Henderson r .  Shankland  (s)  the  "  Woodbnm  "  sus- 
HeadereonfF.   tained  paxtiGular  average  damage,  which  was  followed  by 
oritioified.        general  average  sacrifioes,  making  her  a  constructive  total 
loss,  and  for  the  purpose  of  contribution  it  was  determined 
that  the  value  of  the  ship  was  her  value  after  suffering  the 
particular  average  damage,  and  before  the  general  average 
sacrifices.    It  was  further  held  that  this  value  could  be  pro- 
perly arrived  at  by  estimating  what  would  have  been  the 
cost  of  doing  the  particular  average  repairs,  and  deducting 
this  amount  from  her  sound  value  before  the  accident.    The 
owners  of  the  vessel  then  contended  that  from  the  estimated 
cost  of  such  repairs  there  should  be  a  deduction  of  one-third 
new  for  old.    And  it  is  submitted  that  this  contention  was 
well-founded.    For  a  damaged  vessel  is  not  depreciated  in 
value  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  repairs  which  are 
necessary  to  reinstate  her,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
difPerence  between  such  total  cost  and  any  enhancement  in 
value  which  she  may  acquire  by  reason  of  having  new 
materials  put  into  her ;  and  this  extent  custom  has  fixed  at 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  repairs.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
sound  value  of  the  vessel  to  have  been  1,200/.,  and  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  particular  average  damage  300/.,  it  does  not 
follow  that  before  the  repairs  were  effected  she  was  only 
worth  900/.,  because  it  is  presumed  that  her  value  after  the 
repairs  is  enhanced  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  repairer's 
bill.    The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  affirming  Mathew,  J., 
refused  to  apply  the  one-third  rule  to  this  case,  relying 
mainly  on  the  opinion  expressed  in  this  work,  and  also  of 
Phillips,  that  the  deduction  is  not  applicable  to  cases  of  con- 
structive total  loss,  where  the  inquiry  is  whether  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  repairs  will  exceed  a  vessel's  repaired  value.    But 
this  opinion  appears  to  the  present  editors  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  application  of  the  thirds  principle  in  the  case 
under  consideration.    The  reason  why  the  deduction  is  not 
allowed  in  cases  of  constructive  total  loss  is  simply  because 

(g)  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  626. 
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the  sole  question  for  oonBicleration  there  is  whether  the  vessel  Sect.  1025. 
is  worth  repairing  or  not,  and  her  value  before  the  damage  is 
immaterial.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  vessel  is 
worth  repairing,  the  actual  cost  of  the  repairs  must  clearly  be 
considered  without  deductions.  If  a  vessel  can  only  be 
repaired  at  a  cost  of  3,000/.,  and  she  will  then  not  be  worth 
the  3,000/.  spent  on  her,  there  is  clearly  a  constructive  total 
loss.  It  would  be  absurd  to  require  the  owner  to  spend  the 
3,000/.  in  all  cases  where  the  vessel  after  such  expenditure 
will  be  worth  over  2,000/.  These  considerations,  however,  do 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  deductions  which  were  claimed 
in  Henderson  r.  Shankland. 

1026.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  ship  be  quite  new,  the  reason  The  dedaction 
for  the  rule  would  fail,  and  the  rule  itself  consequently  would  where  the  sliip 
not  apply ;  accordingly,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  the  ^^^^  ^"* 
case,  the  deduction  of   one-third  new  for  old  will  not  be 
made  (a).     In  this  country  the  general  rule  is  that  a  ship  is 
to  be  so  regarded  only  while  she  is  on  her  first  voyage  (b) ; 
but  when  she  shall  be  considered  to  be  on  her  first  voyage  is  Wliat  is  the 

,         _        -  .  ,  -  ship's  first 

in  itself  a  question  that  has  given  nse  to  much  controversy,  voyage, 
and  can  hardly  yet,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  settled,  as  the  Fenwiok  v. 
following  cases  will  show.  A  ship,  which  had  never  been  at 
sea  before,  was  insured  on  a  voyage  ^*  from  Bristol  to  New 
York,  during  her  stay  there,  and  back  to  the  port  of  dis- 
charge ;"  the  charter-party  stipulated  that  the  ship,  after 
8€dling  outwards,  was  '^  to  return  to  London,  Liverpool  or 
Bristol,  &c.,  and  so  end  her  intended  voyage."  The  ship 
arrived  at  New  York  in  safely,  but,  on  her  passage  homeward 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  got  upon  a  shoal,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  repaired ;  upon  a  claim  for  these  repairs  the 
sole  question  was  whether  the  ship  was  on  her  first  voyage  or 
on  her  second  when  the  loss  took  place,  so  as  to  be  within 
the  rule  for  deducting  one-third  new  for  old — ^ih  other  words, 

(a)  Stevens,  Av.  172.  case  of  wooden  or  oomposite  ships 

(b)  The    Tork- Antwerp    Boles,      when  the  yeeselis  under  one  year  old 
1890,  allow  no  sooh  dednotions  in  the      at  the  time  of  the  aooident. 


1 
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Sect.  1026.  the  question  was  whether  the  passage  back  from  New  York 
to  England  was  under  the  circmnstanoes  to  be  considered  as 
a  second  voyage  or  only  as  part  of  the  first. 

After  much  conflicting  evidence  of  brokers  and  under- 
writers, Lord  Tenterden  suggested  to  the  jury  that  the 
charter-party  and  policy  might  fairly  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  whether  the  voyage  out 
and  home  was  all  one  adventure,  as,  upon  the  face  of  those 
instruments,  his  Lordship  said,  it  appeared  to  be.  The  jury 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  saying  that  they  considered  it  as  all 
one  voyage  (c). 

Pirie  9.  Steele.  1027.  In  the  next  case  a  new  ship  was  chartered  for  a 
voyage  from  London  to  Port  Jackson  and  Van  Piemen's 
Land  with  convicts,  freight  to  be  paid  on  her  arrival  there  ; 
and  by  the  ship's  articles  it  appeared  that  she  was  bound  on 
a  voyage  from  England  to  Van  Piemen's  Land,  Australia, 
or  any  other  (sic)  port  in  India,  till  her  arrival  in  England. 
The  ship  completed  her  outward  voyage,  but  being  imable  to 
procure  homeward  freight  from  Van  Piemen's  Land,  went  in 
ballast  to  Madras,  and  there  took  in  freight  for  England,  as 
was  proved  to  be  customary  for  ships  so  chartered.  In  the 
homeward  passage  from  Madras  to  England  she  sustained 
injury  whereby  the  same  question  was  raised. 

The  evidence,  as  in  the  former  action,  was  very  contradic- 
tory; but  the  jury  expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  the 
rule  allowing  a  deduction  of  one-third  did  not  apply  under 
the  circumstances,  and  foimd  for  the  plaintiff  (rf). 

Lord  Ahmger      Lord  Abinger,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  said  that 

ooiisideired 

that  the  moBt  he  coiJd  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  policy  deter- 

wa^notto^  mining  the  point  (^),  and  at  the  same  time  approved  of  the 

^^*th^**^  practice  of  some  insurance  companies  to  deduct  no  thirds 

waeofacer-  unless  the  ship  be  eighteen  months  old  as  a  very  sensible 

tain  age.  • 

{e)  Fenwiok  v,   RobinBon  (1828),  W  ^i™  «'•  Steele  (1887),  2  Mood. 

Danaon  &  Uoyd,  8 ;  S,C.,ZO.&T,      &Rol>-*0;  ^.  ^  (more  fnUy  lepor- 
™  ^  tod),8O.&P.200. 

^^'  (*)  8  0.  &  P.  204. 
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rule  (/).     Special  clauses  to  this  effect  are  commonly  inserted  Sect.  1027. 
in  modem  policies. 

These  decisions  are   not  satisfactory,  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  SemarkB  on 
possible  to  derive  from  them  any  general  rule — ^though,  upon  gioM. 
the  whole,  the  weight  of  authority  seems  in  favour  of  the 
position  that,  except  under  very  special  circumstances,  a  new 
ship  is  to  be  considered  on  her  first  voyage,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  underwriter  from  deducting  thirds,  if  the  Ipss  takes  place 
at  any  port  of  an  integral  voyage  out  and  home,  whether  on 
the  outward  or  homeward  passage,  the  entirety  of  the  voyage 
to  be  determined  from  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  not  from 
the  charter-party  or  policy  alone.     In  fact,  as  it  was  put  by  Snggeeted 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  the  course  of  his  argument  in  Pirie  "^'^• 
i\  Steele,  the  first  voyage  lasts  from  the  first  time  that  a  ship 
leaves  her  port  till  she  comes  back  to  it  again,  if  she  leaves  it 
cum  animo  revertendi  (g), 

1028.  If  an  old  ship  have  been  newly  repaired  just  before  Wliere  Iom  is 
sailing  on  the  voyage  on  which  the  loss  takes  place,  and  the  m^teritOof  an 
loss  falls  exclusively  on  the  new  materials,  the  same  rule  of  ^^  ^P* 
exclusion  of  thirds  would  seem  to  apply  (h) ;  but  this  is  a 
case  which  can  rarely,  if  ever,  occur ;  and  it  has  been  decided 
that  if  the  damage  only  fall  chiefly  on  the  repaired  part, 
there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  underwriter  from  his  right  of 
deducting  thirds  (t). 

If  the  ship,  after  being  repaired,  never  comes  into  the  Where  ahip 
hands  of  the  owner  again,  the  reason  for  the  rule  obviously  tothe^md^ 
fails,  as  in  such  case  it  is  dear  that  he  can  never  derive  any  ^^®  oinier 

'  "^    again. 

benefit  from  the  superior  value  of  the  new  over  the  old 
materials. 


(/)  8  0.  &  P.  202.  Cf.  also 
Thompson  v.  Hunter,  cited  2  Mood. 
&  Bob.  61,  where  it  is  stated  that 
'*the  plaintiff  recoTered  the  fall 
amount  of  his  loss,"  which  must 
clearly  be  erroneons,  and  most  mean 
<*the  amount  minus  deduction  of 
cne-thiid  new  lor  old." 

isf)  8  C.  &  P.  201.    In  the  United 


States  this  exception  of  the  ''first 
voyage"  appears  in  general  not  to  be 
recognized ;  but  thirds  are  deducted, 
though  the  ship  be  new  or  on  her 
first  voyage :  2  Phillips,  s.  1431 ;  2 
Parsons,  384. 

(h)  See  Stevens,  Av.  172. 

{%)  Poingdestre  f'.  Boyal  Exoh. 
Ass.  Go.  (1826),  Byan  &  Mood.  378. 
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Sect.  1028.  Thus,  where  the  assured  was  prevented  from  regaining  pos- 
session of  his  ship  by  the  f aiJt  of  the  underwriters  in  refusing 
to  pay  a  bottomry  bond  for  repairs  incurred  by  their  direction 
and  at  their  expense,  by  reason  of  which  the  ship  was  sold  to 
satisfy  the  bond,  &o.,  it  was  held  that  they  were  not  entitled 
to  deduct  their  thirds  (A) ;  but  where  the  failure  to  regain 
possession  of  the  ship  arises  from  the  default  of  the  assured 
himself,  it  has  been  held,  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
exception  does  not  apply  and  that  the  imderwriters  are  en- 
titled to  the  deduction  (/). 

No  thiidfl  1029.  It  is  not,  however,  every  part  of  the  ship's  furniture 

anohors.  Q^^d  apparel,  in  respect  of  which  thirds  are  to  be  deducted ; 

thus,  we  have  already  seen  that  certain  exceptions  are  formally 
recognized  by  the  Association  of  Average  Adjusters,  not  only 
as  regards  iron  ships  generally,  but  also  as  to  ironwork  in 
wooden  ships.  Similarly,  the  cost  of  replacing  anchors  is  not 
subject  to  this  deduction,  as  anchors  are  considered  not  to  lose 
Chain  oablee.  in  value  by  being  used  {m) .  The  deduction  from  chain  cables 
Metal  is  fixed  at  one-sixth  (n).    As  to  metal  sheathing,  the  practice 

^^"^*  is  stated  by  Mr.  McArthur  (o)  as  follows : — "  When  the 
re-metalling  of  a  ship  is  recoverable  under  the  policy, 
allowance  in  full  is  made  in  particulax  average  for  the 
cost  of  a  weight  of  new  metal  equal  to  the  gross  weight 
of  sheathing  stripped  oflF,  credit  being  given  for  the  proceeds 
of  the  old  metal  sheets.  The  remainder  of  the  weight  of 
.  new  metal  sheathing  put  on  is  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  ship- 
owners, as  it  is  the  result  of  natural  wastage  corresponding 
with  the  fixed  deduction  on  account  of  wear  and  tear  made 
from  other  repairs.  In  addition  to  the  above,  should  any 
sheets  have  been  rubbed  oflF  or  otherwise  altogether  lost  by 
sea  perils,  the  cost  of  the  gross  weight  of  sheathing  used  to 
replace  them  is  allowed,  subject  to  the  deduction  of  one-third. 
The  expense  of  stripping  ofE  the  old  and  putting  on  the  new 

(k)  Ba  Costa  r.  Newenbam  (1788),  (m)  MoArthur,  213 ;  BenAoke,  458. 

2  T.  B.  407.  (»)  MoArthur,   214 ;    it  was   the 

(I)  Humphieys  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  same  when  Stevens  wrote,  At.  173. 

(1824),  3  Mason,  B.  429.  (o)  F^.  213,  214. 
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metal,  with  the  cost  of  the  felt  and  metal  nailfl  used  in  con-  Sect.  1029. 
nection  with  the  re-metalling,  is  also  allowed,  less  thirds, 
credit  being  given  for  the  proceeds  of  the  old  nails." 

In  this  country  thirds  are  regularly  deducted  from  the  Paintang. 
cost  of  painting,  unless  the  ship  was  on  her  first  voyage. 

1030.  As  the  old  materials  thrown  aside  in  making  the  From  what 
repairs  are  always  of  some,  and  occasionally  of  considerable  j^  a^ucted. 
value,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  proceeds  of  i.  From  the 
such  old  materials  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  expense  before  deduct- 
of  the  repairs  before  or  after  deducting  the  one-third  new  for  Sl^tld""" 
old.     It  has  been  decided  in  the  United  States  that  the  true  materials, 
rule  is  to  apply  the  old  materials  towards  payment  of  the  new, 
as  far  as  they  will  go,  and  then  to  deduct  the  third  from  the 
balance  (j9).     Amould  (^),  agreeing  with  Phillips  (r),   con-  2.  From  the 
sideied  this  to  be  the  correct  rule.     In  this  country,  however.  SHw 
the  practice  is  the  other  way,  «.<?.,  first  to  deduct  the  third,  and  materiab. 
and  then  to  deduct  the  value  of  the  old  materials  (s).     To  the 
present  editors  the  English  practice  appears  to  be  best  sup- 
ported by  principle,  the  value  of  the  old  materials  being 
accepted  in  part  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  repairs  (t).     The 
third  is  deducted  not  from  the  expense  of  the  materials  alone, 
but  from  that  of  the  labour  and  materials  conjointly  (u). 

In  England  no  thirds  are  deducted  from  graving  dock  Inddental 
expenses,  use  of  appliances,  &c.     Phillips,  however,  cites  (x)  ^n^^ 
with  approval  a  case  where  similar  deductions  were  allowed  in  "^^^'^^ 
Boston,  United  States.    And  in  England  the  deduction  is 
in  practice  allowed  from  any  increased  expenditure  which 


(p)  Byrnes  v.  National  Ins.  Go. 
(1823),  1  Gowen,  B.  266;  Amerioan 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Center  (1829),  4  Wendell, 
B.  6. 

{q)  2nd  ed.  p.  1001. 

(r)  Int.  vol.  ii.  s.  1434. 

(<)  McAiihnr,  219;  Gow,  219; 
Lowndes,  s.  183  (2nd  ed.). 

{t)  The  diflerent  results  of  the  two 
roles  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : 
A  damaged  mast  is  replaced  at  a  cost 
of  300/.,  and  after  it  is  taken  out  is 


worth  30/.  In  England  the  under- 
writer pays  200/.  less  30/.,  i.e,,  170/. 
By  the  American  rule  he  pays  two- 
thirds  of  270/., «.«.,  180/.  The  theory 
is  that  the  mast  before  it  was  damaged 
was  worth  200/.  Therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  practice,  the 
assured  receives  an  exact  indemnity; 
according  to  that  of  America  he  is 
the  gainer  by  10/. 

(m)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  468. 

(x)  2  PhilUps,  8.  1482. 
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rcpam  made 
port. 


mar  be  incored  in  nisEng  f:2iids  for  tLe  Te{wiSy  socli  as  die 
marine  ii^Urest  en  a  V^tt'.-nxnr  b:r.d,  altLr  i^  it  cannot  be 
fiafd  tLat  tLe  §LI;  is  in  anr  wav  bei.e£ted  br  sn<:b  increaae  of 
expendftore.  This  practice  i$  sczj^nted  by  a  decisicn  of  the 
Sajreme  Court  of  MaaBadius^ts  j;/  ,  bst  avpean  ditRfult  to 
Rijj*ort  in  principle. and  is  well  critidaed  br  Mr.  McArthnr  'r;. 

lOSL  Wbere  re-pcirs  are  neeessaril  v  done  to  a  ship  in  a 
port  of  dirtr^^g,  ai-d,  as  will  freqnentlr  be  tbe  caae,  coat  more 
there  tban  if  dene  in  tbe  borne  port,  it  baa  been  made  a 
question  at  what  rate  tbej  sbould  be  paid  for  by  tbe  nnder- 
writers  on  shifi — at  tbat  of  tbe  port  of  distress  co*  tbe  borne 
port  ^f  .  The  former  appears  nnqnesbonablv  to  be  the  tine 
mle  of  adjustment,  aa  tbe  neeessitT'  of  repairing  tbe  ship  in 
tbe  fxni  of  distreaa  whicb  occasioned  tbe  increased  expense 
was  an  immediate  consequence  of  one  of  tbe  perils  insured 
against ;  accordingly,  tbis  is  tbe  rule  adopted  in  piactioe  in 
all  cases  of  neceasary  ref^irs  at  a  foreign  port,  tbe  under- 
writer  being  of  course  entitled  to  deduct  bis  tbiids  (6). 

In  one  case  in  \he  United  States  wbere  full  rqpairs  migbt 
bare  been  made  abroad,  but  at  an  expense  much  greater 
than  they  would  have  cost  at  home,  and  tbe  master  dioee  to 
pursue  h  is  voyage  with  temporaiy  repairs  merely,  the  cost  of 
such  temporary  repairs,  and  also  the  subsequent  permanent 
rejjair  rendered  nei^essary  after  the  ahip's  arrival  in  her  home 
port,  were  both  included  in  the  particular  avaage  {f).    Even 


(y)  Onok  r.  CSommonwettUli  Ids. 
Co.,  38  MaM.  456.  "  In  case  of  « 
partial  loflB,  where  moiiej  it  taken 
np  on  bottomrjr,  tiie  nnderwiiten 
haTe  nothmg'  to  do  with  the  boi- 
tomiy  bond,  but  nx^  aimpl  j  bound  to 
paj  the  partial  kies,  indnding  their 
■hare  of  the  extra  expeniee  of  obtain- 
ing the  money  in  that  mode  aa  a  part 
oftheloM."  Per  Storj,  J.,  in  Brad- 
lie  r.  Maryland  Ina.  Co.  (1838),  12 
Peters,  8.  C.  B.  405,  406. 

(c)  ICar.  Ins.  p.  214. 

(a)  ICagena,  T(d.  i.  p.  64,  and  case 


zx.  p.  266. 

{h)  Benecke,  Pt. 

of  Indem.  459— 

461.     The  thirda 

are   in   pndioe 

deducted  from  the  actual  ooet  of  the 

may  nndonbtedly 
hardly  on  the  ahipowner,  e^.,  in 
of  repairs  at  a  port  ol  refoge  which 
frequently  cannot  be  effected  except 
at  exccfloiTe  prices.  See  remarks  by 
Ifr.  ICcArthnr  (Mar.  Ins.  p.  214,  n.), 
who,  however,  defenda  the  practice. 

(tf)  Brooks   •.    Oriental  Ins.   Co. 
(1829),  24  Mass.  269. 
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though  the  underwriters  refuse  their  assent  to  the  repairs   Sect.  1081. 
being  done  in  a  particular  way,  yet  the  assured  may,  it 
seems,  proceed  to  such  repairs,  and,  if  they  are  necessary  and 
done  properly,  the  underwriters  will  be  liable  (d). 

Goods  necessarily  sold  in  a  port  of  distress  to  defray  the  Cost  of  re- 
oost  of  repairing  the  ship  are,  if  the  ship  reach  her  port  of  J^ld  fw f<^^ 
destination,  to  be  paid  for  at  their  clear  value  at  the  port  of  **'  '^^^  " 
destination.     But  if  they  sold  for  more  in  the  port  of  distress 
than  they  would  have  realized  in  the  port  of  destination,  the 
merchant  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  shipowner  the  higher 
price  (e). 

1032.  If  a  ship  have  been  actually  repaired  in  a  port  of  Expense  of  xe- 
distress,  and  be  afterwards  totally  lost  before  arriving  at  her  ^de^fore^ 
port  of  destination,  the  cost  of  such  repairs  may  be  recovered  1°**^  ^^"^^ 
cumulatively  in  addition  to  the  total  loss,  either  gud  average,  cnmnlativelj 

,  ,  as  ayeraffe. 

or  as  money  laid  out  and  expended  in  labouring  for  the 
safeguard  and  recovery  of  the  ship  under  the  general  printed 
clause  in  the  policy  (/).     This  rule,  however,  only  applies  but  not  the 
to  repairs  actually  made ;    hence  where  a  ship  put  back  S^^irg^^jf 
twice  in  distress,  and  on  the  first  occasion  was  actually  re-  "^  '*°*  made, 
coppered,  but  on  the  second  occasion  was  only  surveyed, 
but  not  repaired,  and  in  the  course  of  the  survey  some  of 
her   wales,    &c.,    were    necessarily    removed,    in    order    to 
examine  her  timbers,  and  never  replaced,  but  sold  with  the 
rest  of  the  ship  as  wreck,  it  was  held,  that  the  cost  of  the 
re-coppering  might  be  recovered  in  addition  to  a  total  loss, 
but  not  the  estimated  expense  of  replacing  the  wales  {g). 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  rule  only  applies  to  repairs  for 


{d)  Waller  v.  Louisiana  Ins.  Co. 
(1821),  9  Martin,  276. 

{e)  Alers  v.  Tobin  (1802),  Abbott, 
Shipping,  245,  6th  ed.,  and  the  law 
there  laid  down ;  Atkinson  v.  Ste- 
phens (1862),  7  Exch.  567  ;  Richard- 
son V.  Nonrse  (1819),  3  B.  &  Aid. 
237. 

(/)  Le  Gheminant  v.  Pearson 
(1812),4Tatmt.367.  So,  in  America, 


Matheson  v.  Equitable  Marine  Ins. 
Co.  (1876),  118  Mass.  209,  where  the 
rule  is  said  to  be  part  of  the  general 
law  of  marine  insurance. 

iff)  Stewart  v.  Steele  (1842),  11 
L.  J.  (N.  S.)  0.  P.  156 ;  6  Scott, 
N.  R.  927.  See,  however,  criticism 
of  this  case  (at  least,  as  reported  in 
Scott)  bj  Brett,  L.  J.,  9  Q.  B.  D.  at 
p.  213. 
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Sect.  1083.  which  the  owners  were  themselves  liable  to  pay.  Where, 
therefore,  the  cost  of  the  repairs  is  discharged  by  means  of 
moneys  raised  on  bottomry,  repayable  only  in  the  event  of 
the  ship's  safe  arrival,  the  owners,  being  released  from  pay- 
ment by  the  loss  of  the  ship,  cannot  recover  from  their 
imderwriters  for  a  loss  which  they  have  in  fact  never  suf- 
fered (A) .  Where  no  such  repairs  have  been  made,  no  previous 
partial  loss  by  sea-damage  can  be  recovered  from  the  under- 
writer, as  a  particular  average,  in  addition  to  a  subsequent 
total  loss  (V) ;  the  less  is  there  swallowed  up  by  the  greater, 
and  both  form  but  one  loss  {k).  So,  too,  if  the  subsequent 
total  loss  occur  during  the  currency  of  the  policy,  but  be  not 
due  to  a  peril  therein  insured  against,  the  underwriter  pays 
nothing.  But  if  the  average  loss  imrepaired  have  occurred 
during  the  currency  of  one  policy,  and  the  subsequent  total 
loss  occur  during  the  currency  of  another  policy,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  policy,  the  assured  is  entitled  to 
recover  under  both  policies,  i.e.,  for  the  average  loss  as  well 
as  for  the  total  loss,  if  they  be  due  to  perils  insured  against  (/) . 

Owner  may         1033.  In  case  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ship  be  such 

instead  dp*"'  ^^*  ^®  expense  of  repairs  would  be  greater  than  her  value 

^mmg  for     ^Jien  repaired,  although  the  assured  might  abandon  upon  due 

notice  given  and  claim-as  for  a  constructive  total  loss,  yet  he 

is  not  bound  to  do  so  ;  he  may  repair  her  if  he  choose,  and  if 

he  do,  the  same  rule  of  adjustment  applies. 

A  ship  of  the  actual  value  of  3,000/.,  valued  in  the  policy 
at  2,600/.,  upon  which  the  defendants  underwrote  1,200/., 
sustained  such  damage  on  her  voyage  that  when  towed  into 
Queenstown  Harbour  she  was  worth  only  998/,  without 
deducting  salvage  and  general  average.  The  owner  chose  to 
repair  his  vessel,  and  by  means  of  a  large  outlay  made  her 

(h)  The  Dora  Fonter,  [1900]  P.  {h)  Enight   v.    Faith  (1850),    15 

241,   Barnes,  J.,  citing  2  PhilHps,      Q-  B.  649. 

Ins.  8.  1267.  ('^   Lidgett   v.    Secrefcan    (1871), 

L.  B.  6  0.  P.  616 ;  Livie  v.  JaiiBon, 

(i)  livie  V.  Jaoson  (1810),  12  East,      ubi  supra;  Kniglit  v.  Faith  (1850), 
648.  15  Q.  B.  648. 
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when  repaired  worth  7,000/.    From  the  insurers  he  claimed  Sect.  1083. 

100/.  per  cent.,  and  notwithstanding  the  argument  at  the  bar 

that  the  assured  would  be  making  a  large  gain  out  of  what 

was  a  mere  contract  of  indemnity,  by  getting  a  vessel  worth 

7,000/.  instead  of  one  that  had  been  worth  3,000/.  only,  it  was 

held  in  all  the  three  Courts  that  he  was  entitled  to  100/.  per 

cent. — ue.y  1,200/.,  the  full  amount  insured  (m). 

1034.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ship  after  sustaining  an  Adjiutiiig  an 
average  loss  is  sold  by  her  owner  unrepaired,  the  measure  of  on^^aoM 
what  he  is  entitled  to  recover  against  the  insurer  is  the  esti-  'i^^pairad. 
mated  cost  of  repairs  less  the  usual  deduction,  not  exceeding 
the  depreciation  in  value  of  the  vessel  as  ascertained  by  the 
sale.    Such,  at  least,  was  the  view  taken  by  Lindley,  J.,  and 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  a  case  of  which 
the  facts  were  as  follows : — 

A  ship  valued  in  a  time  policy  at  3,700/.  was  worth  4,000/.  Pitman  r. 
at  the  time  of  her  leaving  Singapore  for  Moulmein,  which  was  j^^^  i^g^  q^^ 
the  commencement  of  the  risk.  When  near  to  Moulmein 
she  took  the  ground,  and  remained  aground  for  four  days  in 
considerable  danger ;  she  was  got  ofE,  however,  but  with  so 
much  damage  to  the  hull  that  notice  of  abandonment  was 
given  to  the  insurer.  This  notice  was  not  accepted,  but  a 
request  was  made  to  the  owner  to  repair;  and  he,  after 
doing  some  trifling  repairs,  sold  her  in  effect  unrepaired  for 
3,897/.  He  then  claimed  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  her 
estimated  repairs — ^viz.,  781/. — ^from  the  insurer,  who  paid 
into  Court  245/.,  including  in  that  sum  certain  general  average 
expenses ;  and  the  question  was  whether  imder  the  circum- 
stances the  assured  was  entitled  to  the  estimated  expense  of 
the  repairs,  although  they  had  not  been  executed. 

Lindley,  J.,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  found  that  the 
sound  value  of  the  ship  at  Moulmein  was  4,000/.,  and  held 
that  the  assured  was  entitled  to  the  difEerence  between  the 


(m)  Lolire  v.  Aitoliiaon  (1877 — 79),  Cas.  766.  See  also  Woodside  v. 
2  Q.  B.  D.  601 ;  8  Q.  B.  D.  668 ;  Globe  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1896),  1 
Aitohiflon  v,  Lohre  (1879),  4  App.      Com.  Cas.  237. 
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1084.  proceeds  of  the  sale,  less  the  actual  repairs  done,  and  the  sound 
yalne  of  the  ship,  the  same  being  applied  to  the  Taloe  in  the 
policy  in  determining  the  amount  payable  by  the  insorer. 
His  decision  was  affirmed  by  JesseL  M.  B.,  and  by  Cotton, 
L.  J.,  diss.  Brett,  L.  J.,  and  the  rule,  in  the  terms  stated  above, 
iras  formulated  in  the  course  of  his  judgment  by  Cotton, 
Li.  J.  in). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  Brett,  L.  J.,  was  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  repairs  was  in  all  cases  the  criterion  of 
loss,  and  that  to  allow  damages  so  ascertained  to  be  limited 
by  the  fact  that  the  shipowner  had  in  the  partieolar  case 
determined  to  sell,  and  had  been  able  to  secure  a  peculiarly 
good  bargain,  was  to  import  considerations  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances alien  to  the  contract  of  insnranee.  And  in  answer 
to  the  argument  that  the  shipowner  would  in  such  event  be 
making  a  profit  out  of  a  contract  of  indemnity,  his  Liordship 
pointed  out  that  this,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  particular 
cases,  was  not  infrequently  the  result,  as  in  Lohre  r.  Aitchi- 
son.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of  this  powerful 
dissenting  judgment,  in  view  of  which  the  law  can  hardly  yet 
be  regarded  as  finally  settled. 

IncideDce  of         1035.  An  interesting  and  difficult  question  has  lately  been 
tl^^^^^^^ich  discussed  in  our  Courts  as  to  the  amount  properly  chargeable 
iafc^rt^A^^  to  particular  average  in  cases  where,  by  reason  of  certain 
beenbeneftted.  expenditures,  more  that  one  interest  has  been  benefited.     For 
instance,  a  vessel  may  be  taken  into  dry  dock  for  one  specific 
purpose,  but  this  may  well  afford  an  opportunity  for  other 
work  to  be  done  on  her,  and,  by  effecting  the  two  operations 
at  one  time,  dock  dues  will  be  saved.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, should  a  proportion  of  the  expenses  be  charged  to 
different  accounts,  so  that  each  may  share  in  the  advantage 
so  obtained,  or  must  the  whole  be  charged  to  the  account 

(n)  Pitman  r.  Universal  Mar.  Inn.  a  case  which,  howerer,  might  per- 

Go.  (1882),  9  Q.  B.  D.  192.    Gf.  also  haps  haye  been  decided,  as  it  was, 

Bristol  Steam  Navigation  Go.  Ltd.  in  fayour  of  the  underwriters,  even 

V,  Indemnity  Mutual  Ins.  Go.  (1887),  apart  from  the  authority  of  Pitman's 

67  L.  T.  101 ;  6  Asp.  M.  G.   173,  Gase. 


conver. 
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for  which  the  expenditure  was  primarily  intended  to  be  Sect.  1085. 
incurred  P 

The  facts  in  the  case  of  The  Vancouver  {o)  were  as  l^e^Van- 
follows : — The  vessel,  having  completed  a  voyage  from  Hong 
Xong  to  San  Francisco,  was  found  to  have  a  very  foul  bottom, 
which  so  much  affected  her  speed  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
her  owners  to  put  her  into  dry  dock  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned,  scraped,  and  painted,  before  putting  to  sea  again. 
She  was  therefore  put  into  dry  dock  for  this  purpose  only. 
It  was  thereupon  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  she  had 
sustained  certain  particular  average  damage  at  sea,  consistiag 
in  the  fracture  of  her  stem-post.  The  damage  was  repaired 
in  eight  days,  during  the  first  three  of  which  the  cleaning,  &c. 
was  also  going  on.  The  result  was  that  the  two  operations,  by 
being  effected  concurrently,  took  three  days  less  to  effect  than 
if  they  had  each  been  effected  separately,  and  three  days'  dock 
dues  were  saved.  The  question  in  the  case  was  whether  the 
dama^^e  to  the  stem-post  was  average  exceeding  3/.  per  cent, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  memorandum.  The  figures  showed 
that  if  no  part  of  the  dock  dues  in  respect  of  the  first  three 
days  (in  addition  to  the  whole  amount  of  dues  for  the  last 
five  days)  was  to  be  deemed  as  having  been  incurred  on 
acooimt  of  the  particular  average  repairs,  then  the  cost  of 
such  repairs  was  less  than  three  per  cent.  It  was  held,  how- 
ever, by  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  the  Court  of  Appeal 
(Lord  Esher,  M.  E.,  and  Fry,  L.  J.,  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  dissent- 
ing(^)),  that  an  apportioned  part  of  the  dock  dues  for  the  first 
three  days  was  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
repairs,  and  that  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  operations 
were  simultaneously  performed,  the  cost  should  be  attributed 
in  moieties  to  the  two  operations.  The  result  of  an  appor- 
tionment on  this  basis  was  to  saddle  the  underwriters  with 
liability. 

{o)  The  Marine  Ina.   Co.  v.  The      ®^er,  that  there  should  be  an  appor- 
China  TranB-Padfic  S.S.  Co.  Ltd.      ^onment,  and  <mly  differed  as  to  the 

prmaple  on  which  the  amount  of 
(1886),  11  App.  Gas.  673.  ^^  apportionment  ehonld  be  oalcu- 

{p)  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  agreed,  how-      lated. 
170L.  II.  4  F 
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Beet.  1086.       1086.  It  is  not  easy  to  gather  wliat  were  the  precise  reasons 
Ratio  decidendi  on  which  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  based  their 

of  The  Van-  .  .  .  •  r\ 

ooayer.  decision.    The  opinion  of  Lord  Esher,  however,  in  the  Court 

?^^^^*"  of  Appeal  is  dear  and  intelligible,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  substantially  adopted  by  their  Lordships.  He  ob- 
serves {q) : — "  Now,  the  question  seems  to  me  to  be  reduced  to 
this.  How  much  of  the  payment  for  the  dock  would  be 
attributed  as  a  matter  of  biisiness  to  the  use  of  the  dock  for 
the  one  purpose,  and  to  the  use  of  the  dock  for  the  other  P 
Inasmuch  as  the  burthen  on  the  dock  is  not  increased  by 
either,  inasmuch  as  the  advantage  to  each  of  them  is  the 
same,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  man  taking  a  business  view  of 
the  matter  would  say:  As  there  isa  particular  sum  for  the  use 
of  the  dock  to  be  paid  for  the  two  purposes,  and  the  burthen 
on  the  dock  is  not  increased  by  the  two  transactions  going  on 
together,  but  the  advantage  to  the  two  persons  is  equal, 
supposing  they  had  to  be  carried  on  by  different  persons, 
those  different  persons  ought  to  pay  half  the  expenses  whilst 
the  dock  was  being  used  equally  by  both  of  them.  When- 
ever it  is  used,  it  is  used  equally  by  both  of  them,  although 
the  repairs  of  the  one  kind  might  cost  far  less  than  the 
repairs  of  the  other.  Supposiog  the  repairs  to  the  stem-post 
in  twelve  hours,  by  reason  of  the  wages  of  engineers  or  skilled 
workmen,  would  cost  three  times  as  much  as  the  repair  by 
cleaning,  nevertheless  the  use  of  the  dock  is  equally  useful  to 
each  party  if  they  were  two  separate  parties.  If  that  would 
be  so  if  there  were  two  separate  parties,  it  makes  no  diffe- 
rence to  my  mind  that  both  the  transactions  are  by  the  one 
party.  If  he  had  to  divide  what  it  had  cost  him  in  respect  of 
each,  he  would  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  same  way  as  if 
each  of  those  things  had  been  done  by  separate  people,  or  by 
himself  and  another  person.  You  cannot  shew  that  money 
was  paid  for  either  particular  purpose  because  the  same  man 
has  paid  for  both ;  but  the  true  way  to  treat  it  is  to  say,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  that  he  paid  during  the  some  number  of 
days  in  which  both  operations  were  going  on  half  the  dock 


{q)  11  App.  Cas.  at  p.  579. 
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dues  in  respect  of  one  operation  and  half  the  dock  dues  in  Sect.  1086. 
respect  of  the  other.  Therefore,  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  transaction  here,  half  the  dock  dues  were  paid  in  respect 
of  the  repairs  of  the  stem-post  and  half  the  dock  dues  were 
paid  in  respect-  of  the  use  of  the  dock  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
ship.  The  dock,  dues  are  certainly  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
repairs  if  nothing  else  happens ;  the  cost  of  the  repairs  is  the 
cost  of  the  workmen  upon  the  ship,  and  the  materials,  and  all 
the  payments  for  the  use  of  the  dock,  which  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  being  able  to  do  the  other  work.  Therefore, 
if  half  of  these  dock  expenses  during  the  common  days  is 
paid  by  the  shipowner  in  respect  of  the  repairs  to  the  stem- 
post — in  other  words,  is  part  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the  loss 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  sea  peril, — and  if  that  half  is  to 
be  so  attributed,  then  what  this  shipowner  paid  for  repairs 
was  larger  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ship  in  the 
policy.  The  condition  is  satisfied,  and  the  underwriter  is 
liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  average  loss." 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  next  case,  it  will  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  certain  circumstances  in  relation  to 
the  case  of  The  Vancouver.  Firstly,  the  only  point  as  to 
which  discussion  arose  was  as  to  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
dock :  there  was  no  question  as  to  expenses  of  getting  in  or  out 
of  the  dock.  Secondly,  although  the  vessel  was  necessarily 
taken  in  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  and  for  this  purpose 
alone,  yet  it  was  even  more  necessary  that  the  particular 
average  repairs  should  be  effected  then  and  there.  Thirdly, 
the  question  in  The  Vancouver  case  was  simply  whether, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  memorandum,  the  shipowner's  method 
of  estimating  the  percentage  which  his  particular  average 
bore  to  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel,  was  or  was  not  the 
correct  method,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  recover  the  whole. 

1087.  We  now    proceed    to    consider    the    case  of    The  The  Rnabon 
Buabon  (r),  which  also  went  to  the  House  of  Lords.     The 

(r)  Ruabon  S.S.  Co.  Ltd.  r.  The      ^        Cas.  6;  2  Com.  Cas.  296;  3 
London  Aasuranoe,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.       ^*^*^    _,       ,  «     e  /i        /^      nn 
466;   [1898]   1  Q.  B.   722;    [1900]      Co«i- Cas.  148 ;  6  Com.  Cas.  71. 
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Sect.  1087.  vessel,  haying  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  run  aground,  was 
taken  to  OardiBP,  where,  in  January,  1896,  she  was  put  into 
dry  dock  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  average  repairs 
efEected,  in  respect  of  which  her  underwriters  were  admittedly 
liable.  In  November,  1896,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  her  to  be  docked  and  surveyed  in  order  to  retain  her 
classification  at  Lloyd's,  and  her  owners  accordingly  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  had  her  surveyed  whilst 
in  dock  for  the  repairs.  The  claim  of  the  plaintifEs,  her 
owners,  against  the  imderwriters  included  sums  for  towage, 
pilotage,  dock  dues,  &c.  The  underwriters  claimed  that, 
imder  the  circumstances,  part  of  the  docking  expenses  («) 
should  be  borne  by  the  owners.  Mathew,  J.,  considered  that 
the  case  was  covered  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  The  Vancouver  case,  and  held,  accordingly,  that  the 
underwriters  were  entitled  to  make  the  deduction  which  they 
claimed,  and  this  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  Lords  Justices  (A.  L.  Smith,  Chitty  and 
Collins,  L.  JJ.)  were  imanimously  of  opinion  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  dock  dues  were  concerned,  The  Vancouver  case  was  in 
point  and  undistinguishable.  But  as  regards  the  expenses  of 
getting  in  and  out  of  dock  there  was  a  difEerence  of  opinion. 
A.  L.  Smith,  L.  J.,  considered  that  these  expenses  were 
covered  neither  by  the  decision  in  The  Vancouver  case  itself 
nor  by  the  principles  there  affirmed.  He  regarded  this 
expenditure  as  having  been  incurred  solely  on  account  of  the 
particular  average  repairs,  and  held  that  it  was  therefore 
chargeable  to  the  underwriters  in  its  entirety.  The  other 
members  of  the  Court,  however,  thought  that  these  expenses 
were  incidental  to  the  operation  of  docking,  and,  agreeing 


(«)  It  is  not  qxdte  clear  from  the  were  only  olaiTning  that  the  expeneeB 

reports  whether  the  dock  dues,  as  of  bringing  her  in  and  taking  her 

weU  as  the  cost  of  putting  in  and  .              v     u  i.    j-  'j  j      -o  4.  '4. 

.     ,  _    ,              .      ,.      .        ^  out  again  should  be  divided.    But  it 
out  of  dock,  were  in  dispute.     In 

2  Com.  Gas.  296,  it  is  expressly  stated  "  ^"^*®  ^^'^  *^*  *^®  ^"^  ^^  ^PP^ 

that  the  defendants  had  paid  all  the  ^^^  ^^  House  of  Lords  dealt  with 

dues  for  the  use  of  the  dock,  and  both. 
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with  Mathew,  J.,  that  they  were  covered  by  The  Vancouver  Sect.  1087. 
case,  affirmed  his  decision. 

1038.  But  the  House  of  Lords  took  an  entirely  difEerent  DiBtmotioii 
view,  and  held  that  the  whole  of  the  expenses  were  charge-  hodS  of  ^ 
able  to  the  underwriters.  On  two  separate  and  distinct  S?^*^?®*^®^ 
grounds  it  was  there  declared  that  the  opinions  not  only  of  and  The  Van- 
Chitty  and  Collins,  L.  JJ.,  but  also  that  of  A.'L.  Smith,  L.  J., 
in  so  far  as  he  concurred  with  them  as  to  the  dock  dues,  were 
untenable.  As  to  The  Vancouver,  the  view  of  Lord  Halsbuiy,  Lord  Hala- 
L.  C,  in  which  Lords  Macnaghten  and  Morris' concurred,  was  "^  *  ^®^* 
that  it  was  merely  a  decision  as  to  the  way  in  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  memorandum,  the  extent  of  damage 
ought  to  be  calculated.  "  What  the  Court  had  to  determine 
was  the  liability  under  the  policy  in  question,  and  with 
reference  to  that  question,  which,  be  it  observed,  is  to  be 
measured  by  what  the  damage  would  cost  to  repair,  the  Court 
held  that  the  dock  dues  were  part  of  the  cost,  and  that,  imder 
the  circumstances,  as  the  operations  were  simultaneously  per- 
formed, the  cost  should  be  attributed  (let  the  phrases  be  noted) 
in  moieties  to  the  operations  of  those  two  persons  interested. 
Now  the  owner  paid  the  dock  dues,  and,  if  he  had  not  done 
so,  the  imderwriter  would  undoubtedly  have  had  to  pay  for 
dock  dues,  and  if  he  had,  the  amount  paid  would  have  been 
over  three  per  cent.  It  came,  in  fact,  to  a  calculation  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  done,  and,  that  being  measured  by  its 
cost  of  repair,  it  was  held  that  the  three  per  cent,  was  reached. 
What  Lord  Herschell  meant  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  explained 
by  what  he  says  in  commenting  on  the  case  of  Pitman  v. 
Universal  Marine  Insurance  Co.  (t)  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  particular  average  loss  was  to  be  arrived  at  in  that  case. 
He  says :  *  All  the  judges  were,  I  think,  agreed  that  where 
there  is  a  partial  loss  in  consequence  of  injury  to  a  vessel  by 
perils  insured  against,  he  is  entitled,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
recover  the  sum  properly  expended  in  executing  the  necessary 
repairs,  less  the  usual  allowanoes '  "  {u), 

(0  (1882),  9  Q.  B.  D.  192.    {u)  Per  Lord  Halflbnry,  [1900]  App.  Cas.  at  p.  14. 
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Beet.  1038.  The  VanoouYer  was  distingnidied  on  a  seoond  ground 
Lord  Bnmp-  hy  I>)rd  Brampton,  whose  judgment  was  approved  bj  Lord 
too'*  Tknr.  Davey.  The  view  of  the«e  noble  Lords  was  that  The  Van- 
oourer  only  applied  to  cases  where  two  operations  are 
essentially  necessary  to  be  performed  upon  the  hull  of  the 
ship,  in  order  to  render  her  fit  to  be  sent  to  sea.  "  If  the 
respondent's  claim  for  contribution  was  allowed,"  said  Lord 
Brampton  (x)^  ''  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  claim  might  not 
be  made  against  an  owner  who  while  his  ship  was  in  dry 
dock  sold  her,  subject  to  immediate  inspection  and  survey  by 
his  purchaser."  His  Lordship  further  points  out(y)  that 
"  the  survey  of  Lloyd's  surveyor  was  in  no  way  necessary  for 
any  purpose  connected  with  the  work  performed  on  the  vessel, 
but  was  only  made  to  entitle  the  owners  to  re-classification  at 
Lloyd's  and  need  not  have  been  made  at  that  moment,  nor 
at  any  ]mrticular  time,  so  long  as  it  was  made  within  the 
time  limited  by  Lloyd's  rules,  which  had  then  nine  months 
to  run." 

1039.  The  difficulty  presented  by  The  Vancouver  case  being 
disposed  of,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  Lord  Halsbuiy's  view  as 
to  the  argument  by  which,  independently  of  such  authority, 
the  underwriters  were  seeking  to  maintain  their  position. 
**  This  is  the  first  time  in  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
advance"  the  principle  of  contribution  "where  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  the  two  persons,  except  that  one 
person  has  taken  advantage  of  something  that  another  person 
has  done,  there  being  no  contract  between  them,  there  being 
no  obligation  by  which  each  of  them  is  boimd,  and  the  duty 
to  contribute  is  alleged  to  arise  only  on  some  general  principle 
of  justice,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  get  an  advantage  unless 
he  pays  for  it.  So  that  if  a  man  were  to  cut  down  a  wood 
which  obscured  his  neighbour's  prospect  and  gave  him  a 
bettor  view,  he  ought  upon  this  principle  to  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  cutting  down  the  wood.     Or,  if  a  man  built  a 

(x)  [1900]  App.  Oaa.  at  p.  18.  (y)  At  p.  17. 
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wall  BO  as  to  shield  his  neighbour's  house  from  undue  wet  or  Sect.  1089. 
danger  from  violent  tempests,  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  con- 
tribution because  his  neighbour  has  got  an  advantage  from 
what  he  did  "(a). 

1040.  The  effect  of  The  Buabon  case  is  clearly  to  impair  ReBult  of 
very  materially  not  indeed  the  authority,  but  the  applicability,  **®**^^^- 
of  the  decision  in  The  Vancouver.     It  is  conceived  that,  in 
future  practice,  no  apportionment  of    expenses  should  be 
allowed,  except  in  cases  very  closely  corresponding  in  their 

iacta  to  those  of  The  Vancouver.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
consistently  with  The  Euabon  case,  any  apportionment  can 
take  place,  except  in  cases  arising  imder  the  memorandum. 
It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  apportion- 
ment, except  in  cases  where  there  has  been  in  fact  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  immediate  performance  of  the  operation  not 
originally  contemplated.  Both  these  conditions  were  present 
in  The  Vancouver  case.  Upon  the  first  condition  particular 
stress  was  laid  by  Lords  Halsbury,  Macnaghten  and  Morris 
in  the  case  of  The  Euabon.  Upon  the  second  condition 
equal  stress  was  laid  by  Lords  Brampton  and  Davey. 

1041.  The  rule  for  adjusting  a  partial  loss  on  freight  is  very  Adjustment 
simple — viz.,  that  where  the  sum  insured  is  less  than  the  on?reight,*^ 

value  of  the  interest  at  risk,  the  underwriter  pays  the  same  V^^^»  ^^' 

.  .  Rale  of  ad- 

proportional  part  of  the  loss,  that  the  sum  insured  is  of  the  justment  as 

value  of  the  freight ;  if  the  sum  insured  equals  the  value  of       ^^^ 

the  interest,  then  he  pays  the  whole  of  the  loss  (a). 

Freight  is  generally  insured  in  valued  policies,  and  when  Rule  where 

this  is  so  the  valuation  in  the  policy  is  the  sole  basis  on  which  full  intended 

■ 

to  calculate  the  amount  of  indemnity  the  underwriter  has  to  ^^^?^  q, 

pay.     Where,  however,  only  part  of  the  full  cargo  to  which  oontraotedfor 

_     ,  _         _  .    -  ax  uune  oi  loss. 

the  valuation  was  intended  to  apply  is  on  board,  or  contracted 

for  at  the  time  of  loss,  the  underwriter  can  only  be  called  on 


(z)   Per  Lord  Halsbury,  [1900]  App.  Cas.  at  p.  12. 
(a)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1464. 
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Sect.  1041. 


Rule  of  ad- 
justment in 
open  poHdeB. 


Where  only 
part  of  full 
intended 
cargo  on 
board. 


Freight  where 
g^oodfl  are 
aent  on. 


to  pay  upon  such  proportion  of  the  amount  insfured  as  the 
part  of  the  cargo  on  board,  or  contracted  for  at  the  time  of 
loss,  bears  to  the  full  intended  cargo  (6).  Similarly,  where 
part  of  the  freight  has  been  paid  in  advance,  the  underwriter 
only  pays  such  proportion  of  the  amoimt  insured  as  the 
freight  at  risk  bears  to  the  whole  freight  (c). 

In  open  policies  on  freight  the  loss  by  the  general  usage  of 
Lloyd's  is  adjusted  upon  the  gross,  and  not  upon  the  net 
freight ;  and  this  usage,  though  considered  inconsistent  with 
sound  principle,  has  been  sanctioned  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  {d)  :  if ,  in  an  open  policy  on  freight, 
only  part  of  the  cargo  be  on  board  or  contracted  for  at  the 
time  of  loss,  and  this  part  be  totally  lost,  the  underwriters 
can  only  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  actual  amount  of  freight 
on  the  goods  actually  lost,  together  with  premiums  and  costs 
of  insurance  (e) ;  in  fact,  in  such  cases  the  underwriters, 
whether  in  a  valued  or  open  policy,  shall  adjust  as  for  a  total 
loss  of  part  of  the  freight :  paying  the  same  proportion  of 
the  sums  for  which  they  have  subscribed  the  policy  as  the 
freight  of  the  goods  lost  bears  to  the  full  freight,  which  would 
have  been  earned,  had  the  whole  intended  cargo  been  loaded 
and  all  arrived. 

Where  the  original  ship  is  disabled,  and  goods  are  sent  on 
at  a  lower  rate  of  freight,  it  has  been  held  in  the  United 
States  that  the  loss  so  occasioned  should  be  adjusted  as  a 
salvage  loss,  t.e.,  the  underwriter  pays  the  whole  amoimt  of 
the  insurance,  and  puts  into  his  pocket  the  excess  of  the 
freight  due  under  the  charter-party  over  the  expense  of  for- 
warding the  goods  (/). 

Under  similar  circumstances  in  this  country,  the  shipowner, 


(b)  Forbes  v.  AspinaU  (1811),  13 
East,  323  ;  Tobin  v.  Harford  (1863), 
13  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  791 ;  32  L.  J.  C.  P. 
134 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  37 ;  Denoon  v. 
Home  &  Colonial  Ass.  Co.  (1872), 
L.  R.  7  C.  P.  341.  See  ante,  as.  346, 
346. 

{e)  The  Main,  [1894]  P.  320. 


{d)  Palmer  v,  Blaokbnnie  (1822), 
1  Bing.  62. 

(e)  Forbes  r.  Cowie  (1808),  1  Camp. 

520.    Per  Lord  Ellenbozongh  in  13 

East,  326. 

(/)  2  PhilKps,  Ins.  s.  1441,  citing 
Coffin  V,  Storer  (1809),  5  Mass.  B. 
252;  Searle  i;.  SooYeU  (1819),  i 
Johns.  Ch.  C.  218. 
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having  paid  the  expense  of  forwarding  the  goods,  recovered  Sect.  1041. 
the  amount  from  the  insurers  on  freight  by  an  action  on  the 
sue  and  labour  clause  of  the  policy  {g). 

Where,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  agreed  to  adjust  an  Adjnsfcmeat 
average  loss  on  profits  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  goods  out  of  whwe  part  of 
which  they  are  to  arise,  and  the  goods  arrive  sea-damaged,  or  ^^^^^  ^' 
part  of  them  is  totally  lost,  this  is  adjusted  as  an  average  loss 
on  profits  pro  tanto  (h)  ;  and  the  rule  there  is  the  same,  where 
part  of  the  goods,  owing  to  the  decay  produced  by  sea- 
damage,  are  necessarily  sold,  or  thrown  overboard  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  (i). 

1042.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  general  average,  it  has  Petty 
appeared  that  all  extraordinary  charges,  occasioned  by  \m-  ^^^'^fi^- 
foreseen  and  unusual  accidents,  and  incurred  for  the  general 
safety,  were  the  subjects  of  general  contribution :  there  are, 
however,  many  charges  similar  in  kind,  though  different  in 
occasion  and  object,  which  occur  regularly  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  voyage,  and  which  the  master,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  duty,  necessarily  furnishes  for  the  purposes  of  the  ship 
and  cargo.  These  charges  are  called  petty  averages,  and  are 
never  the  subject  of  any  claim  on  the  underwriter. 

They  are  all  the  ordinary  charges  at  the  places  of  loading 
and  imloading,  and  during  the  voyage ;  such  as  common 
pilotage,  tonnage,  light  money,  beaconage,  anchorage,  ordi- 
naiy  quarantine,  river  charges,  signals,  instaictions,  passage- 
money  by  fortified  places,  expenses  for  digging  a  ship  out  of 
the  ice  when  frozen  up  in  the  regular  course  of  the  voy- 
age, &c.  (k). 

Of  course,  if  any  of  these  charges  be  incurred  for  any 
extraordinary  purpose,  or  to  relieve  the  ship  and  cargo  from 
impending  danger,  they  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be  general 
average. 

(^)   Eldston    f'.    Empiie    Marine  eren  apart  from  express  agreement. 
Ins.  Co.  (1866),  L.  R.  1  0.  P.  636 ;  n  niA 

2  0.  P.  867.  ^*^ 

{h)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1474,  where  (*)  Abbott,    Shipping  (6th  ed.), 

it  appears  that  the  rule  is  the  same,  272 ;  Garver,  Carriage,  s.  687. 
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Distinction  1043.  A  TOTAL  loss  in  iiisuranoe  law  is  one  on  account  of 

lute  and  con-   which  the  assured  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  underwriter 
1<M8.*^^^  *®      the  whole  amount  of  his  subscription. 

Total  losses  are  either  absolute  or  constructive.  An  abso- 
lute total  loss  IB  one  which  entitles  the  assured  to  claim  from 
the  underwriter  the  whole  amount  of  his  subscription  without 
giving  notice  of  abandonment. 

A  constructive  total  loss  is  one  which  entitles  him  to  make 
such  claim  on  condition  of  giving  such  notice. 

An  absolute  total  loss  takes  place  when  the  subject  insured 
wholly  perishes,  or  its  recovery  is  rendered  irretrievably 
hopeless  (a). 

A  constructive  total  loss  takes  place  when  the  subject 


.  (a)  La  perte  r^elle  est  I'an^antisse- 
raent  on  la  privation  effectiye  des 
choses  assnr^.  Bonlaj-Paty  on 
Emerigon,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  So,  by 
the  Marine  Insurance  Bill,  **  Where 


the  subject-matter  insured  is  de- 
stroyed, or  irreparably  damaged,  or 
where  the  assured  is  irretrievably 
deprived  thereof,  there  is  an  actual 
total  loss:"  sect.  68  (1). 
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influred  is  not  wholly  destroyed,  but  its  destruction  is  rendered  Sect.  1048. 
highly  probable,  and  its  recovery,  though  not  utterly  hopeless, 
yet  exceedingly  doubtful  (6). 

1044.  The  distinction  between  cases  of  absolute  and  con-  Dootrine 
structive  total  loss  has  nowhere  been  better  pointed  out  than  AbingS 
in  the  following  passages,  from  the   judgment    of    Lord  Caaesof  abeo- 
Abinger,  in  the  leading  case  of  Boux  v.  Salvador : — 


iC 


The  underwriter,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  engages  that  the 
subject  of  insurance  shall  arrive  in  safety  at  its  destined  ter- 
mination. If,  in  the  progress  of  the  Voyage,  it  becomes  totally 
destroyed  or  annihilated,  or  if  it  be  placed,  by  reason  of  the 
perils  against  which  he  insures,  in  such  a  position  that  it  is 
•  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  assured  or  of  the  imderwriter 
to  procure  its  arrival,  he  is  boimd  by  the  very  letter  of  his 
contract  to  pay  the  sum  insured." 

'^  But  there  are  intermediate  cases ;  there  may  be  a  capture  Caaee  of  oon- 
which,  though  pritnd  facie  a  total  loss,  may  be  followed  by  a  logg. 
re-capture,  which  would  revest  the  property  in  the  assured. 
There  may  be  a  forcible  detention,  which  may  speedily  ter- 
minate, or  may  last  so  long  as  to  end  in  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  the  ship  or  the  goods  to  their  destination.  There 
may  be  some  other  peril  which  renders  the  ship  innavigable, 

(3)  In  the  Marine  Insurance  Bill,  f  ul  whether  he  can  recover  her,  or 
a  oonstraotiTe  total  loes  is  defined  as  the  cost  of  recovering  her  would  ex- 
follows  : —  oeed  her  value  when  recovered,  there 

Sect.  61. — (1)  In  the  case  of  is  a  constructive  total  loss, 
damage  to  a  ship,  there  is  a  con-  (3)  In  any  case,  other  than  that 
structive  total  loss  where  she  is  so  of  a  ship,  there  is  a  constructive  total 
damaged,  hj  a  peril  insured  against,  loss  where  the  subject-matter  in- 
that  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  sured  is  so  damaged  or  affected  b j  a 
would  exceed  the  value  of  the  ship  peril  insured  against,  that,  having 
when  repaired.  In  estimating  the  regard  to  cost,  it  is  not  reasonable 
cost  of  repairs,  the  expense  of  future  to  require  the  adventure  to  be  pro- 
salvage  operations,  and  any  future  secuted  to  its  termination, 
general  average  contribution  to  which  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  ship  would  be  liable  must  be  '  what  is  reasonable,  regard  shall  be 
taken  into  account.  had  to  the  course  which  would  be 

(2)  Where  the  assured  is  deprived  pursued   by    a   prudent   uninsured 

of  the  possession  of  his  ship  by  a  owner  under  the  oirounistances  of 

peril  insured  against,  and  it  is  doubt-  the  case. 
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Sect.  1044.  without  any  hope  of  repair,  or  by  which  the  goods  are  partly 
lost,  or  so  damaged  that  they  are  not  worth  the  expense  of 
bringing  them,  or  what  remains  of  them,  to  their  destina- 
tion." 

Abandon-  "  In  all  these,  or  any  similar  cases,  if  a  prudent  man,  not 

insured,  would  decline  any  further  expense  in  prosecuting  an 
adventure,  the  termination  of  which  will  probably  never  be 
successfully  accomplished,  a  party  insured  may,  for  his  own 
benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  imderwriter,  treat  the  case  as 
one  of  a  total  loss,  and  demand  the  full  sum  insured.  But  if 
he  elects  to  do  this,  as  the  thing  insured,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
still  exists,  and  is  vested  in  him,  the  very  principle  of  indem- 
nity requires  that  he  should  make  a  cession  of  all  his  right  to 
the  recovery  of  it,  and  that,  too,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  he  receives  the  intelligence  of  the  accident,  that  the 
imderwriter  may  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  of  what  may 
still  be  of  any  value,  and  that  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  take 
measures  at  his  own  cost  for  realizing  or  increasing  that 
value.  In  all  these  cases,  not  only  the  thing  insured,  or 
part  of  it,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  specie,  but  there  is  a 
possibility,  however  remote,  of  its  arriving  at  its  port  of 
destination,  or,  at  least,  of  its  value  being  in  some  way 
affected  by  the  measures  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  recovery 
or  preservation  of  it." 

Conseqaences  "  If  the  assured  prefers  the  chance  of  any  advantage  that 
do^g?  "  '^^y  result  to  him  beyond  the  value  of  the  thing  insured,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  then  he  must  also  abide  the  risk  of 
the  arrival  of  the  thing  in  such  a  state  as  to  entitle  him  to  no 
more  than  a  partial  loss.  If,  in  the  event,  the  loss  should 
become  absolute,  the  underwriter  is  not  the  less  liable  upon 
his  contract,  because  the  assured  has  used  his  own  exertions 
to  preserve  the  thing  insured,  or  has  postponed  his  claim,  till 
that  event  of  a  total  loss  has  become  certain,  which  was 
imcertain  before  "  (c). 

(e)  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Bonx  v.  Salyador  (1836),  8  Bmg.  N.  C.  286. 
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1045.  It  remainfi  to  inquire  what  kind  of  casualty  amounts  Sect.  1045. 
to  a  case  of  absolute  total  loss.  What 

•KT     iix  1*  t         •  1^     amounts  to 

rio  better  or  more  comprehensive  answer  can  be  given  to  sbeolate  total 
this  inquiry  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Abiuger,  already  ^°*"' 
cited  :  "  If ,  in  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  the  thing  insured 
becomes  totally  destroyed  or  annihilated,  or  if  it  be  placed  by 
the  perils  insured  against  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  totally 
out  of  the  power  of  the  assured  or  the  underwriter  to  procure 
its  arrival,  the  latter  is  bound,  by  the  very  letter  of  his  con- 
tract, to  pay  the  sum  insured  "  (d). 

The  great  principle,  therefore,  on  which  all  the  cases  of  Frindple  on 
absolute  total  loss  depend  appears  to  be  this — ^the  impossi-  doctrine  of 
bility,  owing  to  the  perils  insured  against,  of  ever  procuring  *^>«>^te  *^ 
the  arrival  of  the  thing  insured.     If,  by  reason  of  those 
perils,  the  assured  is  permanently  and  irretrieyably  deprived 
not  only  of  all  present  possession  and  control  over  it,  but  of 
all  reasonable  hope  or  pos^bility  of  ever  ultimately  recovering 
possession  of,  or  further  prosecuting  the  adventure  upon  it, 
that  is  a  case  of  absolute  total  loss,  independently  of  the 
election  of  the  assured  to  treat  it  as  such.     Notice  of  aban-  No  notice  of 

J  .  "i-i*  1  r  •!!*  fi      1  abandonment 

donment  would  in  such  case  be  a  mere  idle  formahty,  because  requisite  in 
nothing  remains  to  be  abandoned  (e).    In  such  cases,  therefore,  J^tetotia  Iom 
no  notice  of  abandonment  is  required ;  but  if  any  remains  of  the  Bnt  the  re- 
wrecked  ship  or  perished  goods  ultimately  come  to  hand,  or  if  property  or  its 
any  money  have  been  realized  abroad  by  their  necessary  and  ^j^*®^ "Ji* 
justifiable  sale,  such  remains,  or  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale,  ^wnefit  of  the 

tmderwnters. 

as  we  shall  elsewhere  see,  are  considered  as  a  salvage  to 
which  the  imderwriters  are  entitled  after  payment  of  a  total 
loss  (/).    Hence  it  is  that  absolute  total  losses  are  familiarly 


{d)  8  Bing.  N.  C.  286. 

(e)  Lex  non  eogit  ad  absurdum.  En 
oas  de  perte  enti^re  le  delaissement 
est  nne  formality  inatile.  2  Emeri- 
gon,  c.  xvii.  s.  3,  p.  213.  ''The 
general  oonTenienoe  of  making  an 
abandonment  has  led  to  the  notion 
that  it  is  more  necessary  than  it 
reollj  is:    it  is  only  necessary  to 


make  a  oonstmotiye  total  loss;  if 
the  loss  is  aotnally  total  no  abandon- 
ment is  necessary.*'  Per  Lord  EUen- 

borough,  Melliah  v,  Andrews  (1812), 

15  East,  13;  Ranking.  Potter (1873), 

L.  B.  6  H.  of  L.  156. 

(/)  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Bonx  v. 

Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  0.  288. 
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ir.^r.t  'T  tlrr  -K^iris  "  w^Zt  'Sftrix-r*!  :r  azmihilated  bv  the 

m  mm  • 

perfl*  ii^^ir^  agai=^  ^  as  *rTlir*i  to  tb?  sir  j€ct5  of  manne 

It  »  q-ifte  cLear  than  tL'Ese  wiris  cane-:*  cieflii  a  change  of 
the  thfr.g  from  entfrr  into  i::r.-riitftv.  as  tLat  k  even  a 
plivrt^^^  impc-sgfoilfrr.  an  i  ni'35t'  thri^E-fi-re,  of  cti^irse,  be 
th-Town  o'lt  of  o  ii?i  leration.  in  tr^Ating  of  a  contract  of 
\frHffA<ial  indemnity  again-t  ^[I'lt^tantiil  I«:«sge5v  It  is  eqnaUr 
cl*<ir  tlijat  if  the  tf:ing  insured  go  in  hulk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fff:f<3JL,  or  be  Tedic-ed  by  fire  to  a  h€<ip  of  ash^s.  thongfa.  in 
either  ca^e,  ita  remain*  hare  an  existence  in  H^»rd  rerumy  vet 
the  thing  it«elf  is  prac-ticallj  and,  as  a  subject  of  insoiance. 


'y,  Amore  ocvitect  ezpfesskni  vonld 
be  "  lalTage  lomcB  without  noiioe  cfff 
abandomneiii."  Hie  distinctioii  be- 
tween ftbendaoment  and  notice  cfff 
tUtmndimment  upomiedontbjKett, 
L,  J,f  In  Kaltenbaeb  v.  ICackenzie 
nniH),  L.  E.  3  C,  p.  D.  at  pp.  470, 
471,  wbo  proceeds  as  foUows: — 
*'  There  are  two  kinds  of  total  loes — 
one  which  ia  called  an  actoal  total 
loss,  another  which  in  legal  Ian- 
goage  ia  called  a  conatractire  total 
loss — bat  in  both  the  aasored  claims 
as  for  a  total  loss.  Abandonment, 
howerer,  is  applicable  to  the  daim, 
whether  it  be  for  aa  actoal  total  loes 
or  for  a  oonatrueUve  total  loss.    If 


there  is  anrlLfn^  to  ahandnB,  aban- 
donment mnsC  take  place,  aa^  for  in- 
stance, when  tb^  loss  is  an  ***"*^ 
total  kes,  and  that  which  remains  of 
a  ship  is  what  haa  been  called  a  eon* 
genes  of  planha,  there  most  be  aa 
abandonment  of  the  wredc  Or 
where  goods  hare  been  totallj  lost, 
aa  in  the  ease  of  Roox  r.  SalTador, 
bnt  something  has  been  prodnced 
by  the  loss,  which  would  not  be  the 

goods  themselTes,  if  it  were  of  any 

ralne  at  all,  it  mnst  be  abandoned. 

Bnt  that  abandonment  takes  place 

at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 

claim ;  it  need  not  take  place  befne. 
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wholly  deetroyed,  so  as  to  entitle  the  assured,  without  notice  Sect.  1046. 
of  abandonment,  to  olaim  a  total  loss  (h). 

1047.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the  thing  insured  in  the  Wreck  in- 
course  of  the  Toyage  be,  by  the  perils  insured  agamst,  reduced  complete  dis- 
to  a  complete  state  of  dismemberment,  so  as  to  have  lost  its  ^^deetnu^on 
characteristic  form,  and  no  longer  to  subsist  imder  the  same  **  *  ^P- 
denomination  as  that  which  it  was  insured  as  being,  this  is 
an  absolute  total  loss,  though  its  constituent  parts  may  all,  or 
in  great  proportion,  exist  separately.     Thus,  if  a  ship  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  be  dismembered  by  the  perils  of  the 
seas — ^if,  in  a  word,  she  "  be  wrecked  in  pieces,"  so  that  "  her 
planks  and  apparel  be  scattered  about  in  the  sea  " — this  is  a 
clear  case  of  absolute  total  loss  on  ship  ;  and  it  seems  equally 
so  where,  though  her  hull  may  still  hold  together,  yet  the 
ship,  as  a  ship,  is  destroyed,  and  subsists  only  as  a  wreck ; 
nor  is  any  notice  of  abandonment  requisite  in  such  cases  to 
entitle  the  assured  to  claim  a  total  loss  (i). 

The  great  diflBculty  has  arisen  in  determining  when  perish-  in  oaae  of 
able  goods  shall  be  so  far  regarded  as  wholly  destroyed  and  g^ocU.* 
annihilated,  within  the  true  meaning  of  these  wor^  in 
insurance  law,  as  to  give  the  assured  a  right  to  recover  the 
whole  sum  insured  on  them  without  notice  of  abandonment. 
In  one  sense  commodities  of  a  perishable  nature  may  be  said 
to  be  wholly  defi|troyed  for  any  practical  purpose  when,  by 
the  progress  of  decomposition  or  other  chemical  agency,  they 


(h)  See  2  EmerigOD,  c.  xvii.  s.  8, 
p.  213.  ''In  matters  of  businesB  a 
thing  is  said  to  be  impossible  when 
it  is  not  praotioable ;  and  a  thing  is 
impracticable  when  it  can  only  be 
done  at  an  exce^ye  or  imreasonable 
cost.  A  man  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  a  shilling  when  he  has  dropped 
it  in  deep  water,  thongh  it  might  be 
possible,  by  some  yery  expensiye 
oontriyanoe,  to  recoyer  it : "  per 
Hanle,  J.,  in  Moss  v.  Smith  (1850), 
9  0.  B.  103.  So,  per  SewaJl,  J., 
Murray  v.  Hatch  (1810),  6  Mass.  B. 


465. 

(f)  Lee  debris  da  nayire  naufrage 
existent,  mais  le  nayire  n*existe  plus. 
2  Emerigon,  213  ;  Cambridge  v. 
Anderton  (1824),  By.  &  Mood.  60 ; 
S.  C,  1  C.  &  P.  213  ;  and  2  B.  &  Cr. 
691 ;  see  also  Bell  v,  Nixon  (1816), 
Holt,  N.  P.  R.  425 ;  and  per  Lord 
Watson  in  Sailing  Ship ' '  Blairmore  * ' 
Co.  V,  Maoredie,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  at 
p.  603  :  "A  mere  congeries  of  wooden 
planks  or  of  pieces  of  iron  which  ooold 
not  without  reconstruction  be  re« 
stored  to  the  form  of  a  ship." 
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On  the  same  principles  the  assured,  on  the  expiration  of  the  Sect.  1048. 
time  after  which  the  legal  presumption  arises  that  a  missing 
ship  has  foundered  at  sea,  may  claim  a  total  loss  without 
notice  of  abandonment ;  for  it  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to 
require  from  the  assured  a  formal  abandonment  of  his  chance 
of  recovering  that  which  the  law  presumes  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  If,  however,  such  ship  should  ultimately  chance  to  turn 
up,  this  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters,  who 
might  claim  her  as  salvage  (m), 

1049.  Every  effective  privation  of  the  spea  recuperandi  Privation  of 
amounts  to  an  absolute  total  loss :  if  the  thing  insured  be  in  rat^^  ^ 
the  hands  of  strangers,  not  under  the  control  of  the  assured ; 
if,  by  any  drcumstanoes  over  which  he  has  no  control,  it  can 
never,  or  within  no  assignable  period,  be  brought  to  its 
original  destination — ^in  such  cases  the  fact  of  its  remaining 
in  specie  at  any  forced  termination  of  the  risk  is  of  no  im- 
portance. The  loss  is  in  its  nature  total  to  him  who  has  no 
means  of  recovering  his  property,  whether  his  inability 
arise  from  its  annihilation  or  from  any  other  insuperable 
obstacle  (n). 

So,  "if  a  ship,"  says  Willes,  J.,  "is  so  injured  that  it 
cannot  sail  without  repairs,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  a  port  at 
which  the  necessary  repairs  can  be  executed,  there  is  an  actual 
total  loss,  for  that  has  ceased  to  be  a  ship  which  never  can  be 


thereby  oonBtituted.  See,  too,  Kemp 
V.  HaUiday  (1866),  84  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
233 ;  and  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  520,  in  the 
Ezch.  Gh.  Neyerthelees,  in  Sailing 
Ship  '*Blainnore"  Go.  v,  Macredie, 
[1898]  A.  C.  693,  Lord  Halsbnry's 
language  Bsems  to  snggest,  at  least, 
that  a  ship  going  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  does  neoeasarily  beoome  not 
merelj  a  constmctiye,  bat  an  actual 
total  lose.  If  this  was  what  Lord 
Halsbory  really  meant  to  say,  it  is 
submitted  that  such  a  view  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  prior  authority,  and 
considering  what  can  be  achieved  by 
modem  mechanical  science  and  skill, 

VOL.  II. 


is  also  inconsistent  with  principle. 
Ko  such  point  appears  to  have  been 
taken  or  relied  upon  by  the  appel- 
lant's counsel  in  arguing  the  case, 
and  such  was  clearly  not  the  ratio 
decidendi  of  the  other  Lords  of  Ap- 
peal, who  appear  to  haye  treated  the 
case  as  one  of  construotiTe  and  not 
actual  total  loss. 

(m)  Houstman  9.  Thornton  (1816), 
Holt,  N.  P.  242. 

(n)  See  the  remarks  of  Lord 
Abinger,  3  Bing.  N.  G.  279,  and 
Gossman  v,  '^f'est  (1887),  13  App.  Gas. 
160. 
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(itjff^  plan* 
d«red  hj 


GoocUieized 
by  hostile 
force,  and 
never 
restored. 


Where  goods 
are  taken  out 
of  ship,  con- 
demned and 
sold,  and 
proceeds  not 
restored 
before  action 
brought,  no 


i]«ed  for  the  purpOBes  of  a  ship;  but  if  it  can  be  taken,  to  a 
port  and  repaired,  though  at  an  expense  far  exceeding  its 
yalue,  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  ship,  and  nnlesB  there  is  a 
notice  of  abandanment,  there  is  not  eToa  a  oonstxuctiTe  total 
loss  "  (o). 

Goods  were  insured  **  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
&c.  " :  the  ship  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  that  island,  but 
some  of  the  goods  were  sayed  from  the  wredi:,  and  got  on 
shore  there,  where,  however,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  who  destroyed  part  and  plundered  the  rest  The 
assured  claimed  a  total  loss.  It  was  objected  to  his  claim 
that  he  had  given  no  notice  of  abandonment.  Sir  Yicaiy 
GKbbs  overruled  the  objection,  and  said :  "  An  abandonment  is 
not  necessary  to  make  this  a  total  loss ;  the  portion  of  the 
goods  which  were  saved  from  the  wredt,  though  got  on  shore, 
never  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the  owners:  it  is, 
therefore,  a  total  loss  to  them  "  (i?). 

Goods  insured  on  a  Baltic  risk  wero,  with  the  ship,  while 
in  a  Swedish  port,  seized  and  detained  by  orders  of  the 
Swedish  Government.  The  assured,  on  receipt  of  this  intelli- 
gence, gave  a  notice  of  abandonment,  which  was  too  late, 
and  wholly  inoperative ;  afterwards,  and  about  two  months 
before  action  brought,  the  goods  themselves  wero  seized  and 
unladen  by  a  military  force  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Swedish  Government,  and  never  restored.  The  Court  held 
that  as  the  loss  on  the  goods  continued  absolutely  total  at  the 
time  of  action  brought,  the  plaintiff  might  recover  accord- 
ingly without  notice  of  abandonment  (q), 

1060.  A  cargo  of  saltpetre,  shipped  in  the  East  Indies  by 
an  American  citizen,  under  licence  from  the  Company,  was 
seized  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  a  British  man-of-war, 
and  sold  under  decree  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captors ;  subsequently  (bef oro  action  brought) 


(o)  Barker  v.  Janson  (1868),  L.  B.      Holt,  K.  P.  B.  149. 
8  0.  P.  803.  (q)  Hellish  v.  Andrews  (1812),  15 

{p)  Bondrett  v,  Hentdgg  (1816),      East,  13. 
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this  decree  was  reyersed  on  appeal,  but  the  property,  though  Sect.  1050. 
directed  to  be,  was  not  restored  to  the  assured.     The  assured  notice  of 
having  daimed  a  total  loss,  it  was  objected  that  he  had  given  u  necessary 
no  valid  notice  of  abandonment.    Lord  Ellenborough,  how-  i^g^^^® 
ever,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that  no  such  notice 
was  necessary  under  the  circumstances.     "  If,"  said  his  Lord-  AHter,  where 
ship,  "  instead  of  the  saltpetre  having  been  taken  out  of  the  ^^y"^ 
ship  and  sold,  and  the  property  divested,  and  the  subject-  ^stored, 
matter  lost  to  the  owner,  it  had  remained  on  board  the  ship 
and  been  restored  at  last  to  the  owner,  I  should  have  thought 
there  was  much  in  the  argument  that,  in  order  to  make  it  a 
total  loss,  there  should  have  been  notice  of  abandonment,  and 
that  such  notice  should  have  been  given  sooner ;  but  here  the 
property  itself  wm  wholly  lost  to  the  owner,  and  therefore 
the  necessity  of    any  abemdonment  was    altogether    done 
away  "  (r) . 

1051.  If,  indeed,  goods  are  seissed  and  confiscated  by  a  Confiscation 
hostile  government,  subject  to  a  pending  claim  for  their  foUowedby 
restoration,  which  ultimately  results  in  the  restoration  of  a  titution^of^*" 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  assured  P*^  of  their 

*  *  ^      °  ^  proceeds 

or  his  agents,  before  action  brought — ^in  such  case  the  assured  before  action 
cannot  recover  for  a  total  loss  without  having  given  due  apart  from 
notice  of  abandonment.     Thus,  where  sugars  insured  from  abandonment 
London  to  Eotterdam  were  confiscated  and  sold  by  the  Dutch  only  an  aver- 

'^  age  loss. 

Government,  but  half  the  proceeds  were  subsequently  restored 
and  paid  to  the  consignees  in  Hotterdam,  who  handed  them 
over  to  the  assured,  Lord  Ellenborough  intimated  that  the 
assured,  after  such  restoration^  could  not  have  brought  his 
action  and  recovered  as  for  a  total  loss,  unless  he  had  given 
due  notice  of  abandonment  («). 

In  a  similar  case,  where  coffee  had  been  seized  and  con- 
fiscated by  the  Danish  Government,  but  the  consignees  abroad 

(r)  MuHett  9.  Shedden  (1811),  13  W  T^^^o  ^'  Edwards  (1810),  12 

Ea«t,  304.    Cf.  Stringer  r.  Englifih,      ^^*'  ^^^'    ®^°^  ^"^  ^  ^  *^® 

tme  result  of  the  case,  as  far  as  it 
&o.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  4      ^^^^^  ^   ^^^^  distinction  now  in 

Q.  B.  676 ;  6  Q.  B.  699.  question. 

4g2 
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ire  aZi-^TT-id  r/j  emliit  tie  aL?,  an?i  to  recubnEse  tn^msidTes, 
c  It  of  tri*  jTOC-eedr,  tb?  ar:i«'j:ir.t  •:£  tb?  tills  wLi-.h.  thfcy  had 
a^x-ei  trd  an  i  ffil  1  n  SiX-i  iir.t  :t  th-r  ssecf?*!  Hv-.n  the  credit 
of  tLe  pr.TiJKgnr-^r-r-  Gic'ina.  J_  3a£*l :  -If  the  plaintiff  had 
l^.igLt  an  a.:ti':iL  aftia-  this  saLrage  i>.,  the  amoTmt  reeeiTed 
t  V  r"?n  from  the  conagnyEiis  on  their  accef-tanccs,  and  irfaich 
haii  b^en  allowed  them  c^  of  the  frr-i-eetls  of  the  sale  tjar  a 
total  L:«e.  the  defendant  wo^l  haTe  non5ait€d  him  for  want 
of  an  abandonment.  I  do  not  state  that,  upon  aeiznre,  the 
plaintiff  might  n'>t  sue  f «>r  a  total  loas  without  alnnd<Himent, 
but  after  the  restoration^  no  abandonment  haTing'  been 
declared  in  the  meantime,  that  whidi  was  for  a  time  a  total 
loss  became  an  ayerage  loss ;  and  then,  all  that  is  iest<nned  is 
restrired  ixsz  the  benefit  of  the  assored,  not  of  the  imder- 
writer" '/"'. 
'B^xkAx  of  In  these  two  cases*the  point  as  to  notice  of  abandonment 

was  only  indirectly  raised,  and  the  tme  result  of  both  appears 
simply  to  be,  that  the  assured,  on  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
his  goods,  may  daim  a  total  loss  without  notice  of  abandon- 
ment if  he  pleases;  that  if  no  restoration  takes  place  before 
action  brought,  he  may  reooyer  in  such  action  the  whole 
amount  he  claims;  but  if,  before  that  time,  a  restoration  of 
part  of  the  proceeds  takes  place,  he  can  only  reooyer  an 
ayerage  loss.  In  order  to  reooyer  as  for  a  total  loss  under 
such  circumstanoes,  in  any  eyent  he  must  giye  due  notice  of 
abandonment.  In  fact,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  says  in 
Mellish  V.  Andrews,  '^  where  there  is  an  abandonment,  the 
risk  is  thrown  on  the  underwriters;  where  there  is  no 
abandonment,  the  party  takes  the  chance  of  recoyering 
according  to  his  actual  loss  "  (?i). 

Where  thing  1052.  In  the  case  of  Tunno  v.  Edwards,  Lord  Ellenborough 
ftmiii  in  specie,  ^7^  •  '^^^  ^^  i^^t  an  established  and  familiar  rule  of  insurance 
?hf noTof  ite*  ^^  ^^^j  where  the  thing  insured  subsists  in  specie,  and  there 
Tocxrverrt        15  a  chance  of  its  recovery,  in  order  to  make  it  a  total  loss 

notice  of  abflii* 

(0  Ooldsmid  r.  Gillies  (1813),  4  (u)  Mdliflh  r.  Andrews  (1812),  16 

Taunt.  802.  East,  16. 
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there  must  be  an  abandonment  ?  "     This  is  no  doubt  the  rule,  Sect.  1053. 
but  then  both  its  terms  must  be  carefully  attended  to ;  the  donment  is 
mere  fact  that  the  thing  insured  subsists  in  specie  at  the  time  ^^^total 
of  the  loss  does  not  render  it  necessary  to  give  notice  of  ^°"' 
abandonment,  unless  there  is  also  at  that  time  a  chance  of  its  is  no  such 
recoTcry ;  where  there  is  no  such  chance,  the  mere  circimi-  f^ct  ^  ite  ^ 
stance  of  its  subsistinc:  in  specie  at  the  time  of  the  casualty  is  s'll^wtinfir  in 

^  ^  •^        specie  at  the 

of  no  importance.     "  The  loss,"  as  Lord  Abinger  says,  "  is,  time  of  the 
in  its  nature,  total  to  him  who  has  no  means  of  recovering  his  sale  is  of  no 
property,  whether  his  inability  arise  from  its  annihilation  or  ""P^^**^*^®- 
from  any  other  insuperable  obstacle  "  (x). 

Even  where  such  a  loss  has  taken  place,  followed  by  sale,  Assured,  by 
the  assured  may  by  his  own  conduct,  in  electing  to  take  to  J^^f^e^' 
the  proceeds  of  the  side,  instead  of  making  his  claim  against  may  waive 
the  underwriters,  if  he  thereby  alters  the  position  of  facts  so  recover  as  for 
as  to  affect  their  interests,  forfeit  his  claim  to  recover  for  a 
total  loss  (y). 

And  so,  e  conversOj  even  in  a  case  where  they  would  other-  So  the  under- 
wise  be  entitled  to  notice  of  abandonment,  the  underwriters,  waive  his 
by  their  own  conduct,  may  forfeit  the  right  to  insist  upon  it ;  S^abimdon^** 
as  where  the  assured,  on  hearing  that  his  ship  has  put  into  "^®^*- 
port  to  repair  in  a  disabled  state,  expresses  his  desire  to  the 
underwriters  to  abandon,  but  they  dissuade  him  from  it,  and 
order  the  repairs  to  be  made  at  their  expense ;  this  supersedes 
the  necessity  for  any  notice  of  abandonment,  and  the  assured 
without  it  may  recover  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance  (2). 

1063.  We  proceed  to   consider  the  application  of  these  Absolute  total 

.      .   ,       ,     ii  isxi.      !.•  lossof  shipin 

prmoiples  to  the  case  of  the  snip.  caseeof  wreck, 

Where  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  by  the  tm^ioUowed 
agency  of  the  perils  insured  against,  becomes  an  absolute  ^ysale. 
wreck,  broken  in  pieces  and  dismembered,  so  that ''  her  planks  ship  is 

wrecked  in 

{x)  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Roux  r.  N.  0.  286.    See,  ako,  8.  P.  AUwood 

Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  0.  279.  Henckell  (1796),  1  Park,  Ins.  399. 

(y)  Mitchell f..  Edie  (1787),  1  T.  R.  '      J  v«wnhlm  ^788^ 

608.    And  see,  per  Lord  Abinger,  ^'^  ^  ^^"^  ^-  Newnham  (1788). 

Ronx  V.  Salvador  (1836),  3  Ring.  2  T.  R.  407. 


<  ■•  ^  ^ 


JLlUhlUTTZ  TvTaL  L>r- 


tasi  m. 


Sdet^lOn. 


Aft  f^^lteblbt. 


^  a  cAse 


cf 


Mjri  'JL.   f-.'J, 


T«ir:  cf  tlie  fiMTir^^t*  n^x  ret  -1  t}>^  «i:rt  as 

I:.  -  -  -1  'ASr  rt  £*  r—j^j,  '\^ii^  -^^jit  tl-r  ?liJ^.  &»  a  iiij.  i?  m^liUt 

d^^r. vrii — tL*^  iiLip  Li^  f»r*i=Lr*i.  •:iIt  tie  wraek  rssiiDS. 


In  jn.L  a  ca*^  the  a.%enr^l  n^v  TULii-ioe^iiv  reccTer  tie 
v.). vie  amooLt  of  the  it^sTMiciE-  withid  D:di«cf  ataji'iiT.Trynt^ 
\:jt  wreck  being  nlrage  f  :r  tLe  brtirr:  of  tLe  i:: 


1054.  TLe  case  of  Caml'iidge  r.  An-leit-i'n  ai{:«us  to  the 
jr— ^xxt  e^iitors  to  be  merelr  a  scniewhat  sG^ing  instance  of 
thL«j  jyrinc'iple.  The  fsu:^  of  tliis  case  woe  as  follows: — A 
timW-la/Ien  .ship,  insured  frc*m  Quebec  to  Bristol,  in  suling 
do 'An  the  8t.  Lawrence  strock  npon  the  locks,  and  got  so 
fart  get  that  the  master,  after  mating  ereiy  pofisble  effcnt, 
c^vild  not  get  her  off,  but  was  obliged  to  leaxe  her  there 
f'XiMfned  if)  a  heaTT  sea*  By  sunreyors  and,  amongst  others, 
a  Lloyd's  agent  from  Qoebec,  she  was  escamined  and  foond 
to  be  so  damaged  that,  although  still  retaining  the  f onn  of  a 
hhip,  she  was  only  saved  from  going  to  pieces  br  the  timber 
which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  caigo;  and,  in  the 
judgm^fnt  of  the  surveyors,  the  expense  of  getting  her  off 
the  rocks  (if  that  could  be  accomplished),  and  repairing  her, 
would  exceed  her  value  when  repairedL  They,  therefore, 
a/Ivised  the  master  to  sell  her,  which  he,  in  ignorance  of  the 
inHurance,  did,  together  with  her  register ;  and  the  purchaser, 
having  succeeded  in  getting  her  off  the  rocks,  repaired  and 
sent  her  on  another  Toyage  ((/),  at  the  outset  of  which  she 


(a)  Per  DaUac,  0.  J.,  in  Bell  r. 
Nixon  (1816),  Holt,  K«  P.  423. 

{b)  Opinion  of  the  Jodges  delivered 
to  the  Honso  of  Lords,  in  Inring  9. 
Hanning  (1847),  1  H.  L.  Ca«.  287. 

(fj  2  Emorigon,  c.  ztU.  0.  3,  p.  213. 

{fl)  It  may  occur  here  to  the  reader 
to  a«k  how,  if  the  vessel  was  actoallj 
rcpnirod  and  Bubeequently  sailed  on 


another  voyage,  the  Gonrt  in  bane 
oonld  properly  have  caDed  her  a  mere 
congeries  of  planks  at  the  time  of  ^e 
sale.  A  reference  to  the  report  in 
1  G.  &  P.  214  shows  that  the  vessel 
was  never  made  seaworthy  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  officers,  who 
declared  that  they  wonld  not  have 
trosted  their  lives  in  her  even  after 
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was  lost  in  £he  Gxilf  of  St.  Lawrenoe.    The  plaintifl,  who  Sect.  1054. 
had  never  given  notice  of  abandonment,  brought  his  action 
for  a  total  loss. 

Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jury  that  the  question  was, 
'whether  this  was  a  total  or  a  partial  loss,  and  that,  in 
considering  that  question,  they  should  look,  not  so  much  at 
the  acts  of  the  parties,  whether  buyers  or  sellers,  as  at  the 
state  of"  the  ship  itself.  "  If,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  the  jury 
are  of  opinion  that  this  vessel  could  not  be  repaired  at  all,  or 
that  she  could  not  be  repaired  without  incurring  an  expense 
equal  to  or  greater  than  her  value,  then  I  shall  hold,  that, 
although  she  may  exist  in  the  form  of  a  vessel,  and  be 
afterwards  sold  with  her  register,  the  plaintiff  will  be  entitled 
to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  with  benefit  of  stdvage  "  (e). 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  a  total  loss. 

The  Court  in  banc  refused  to  disturb  that  verdict  by 
sending  the  case  to  a  new  trial.  Lord  Tenterden  on  that 
occasion  said:  "  If  the  subject-matter  of  insurance  remained  a 
ship,  it  WM  not  a  total  loss ;  but  if  it  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
congeries  of  planks,  the  vessel  was  a  mere  wreck :  the  name 
you  may  think  fit  to  apply  to  it  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
the  thing."  Bayley,  J.,  on  the  same  occasion,  said:  "I 
take  the  legal  principle  to  be  this :  if,  by  means  of  any  of  the 
perils  insured  against,  the  ship  ceases  to  retain  that  character 
and  becomes  a  wreck,  that  is  a  total  loss,  and  the  master  may 
sell  her,  and  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total  loss  without 
notice  of  abandonment  "(/). 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  case,  founded  upon  a 
collation  of  the  two  Nisi  Prius  reports  with  those  in  banc, 
the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  sale  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  ^^a  mere  congeries  of  planks,"  or,  as  Lord  Tenterden 

the  BO-oalled  repurs.    The  Court  in  ^yj  Cambridge  v,  Anderton  (1824), 

bano  mart  obviondy  hare  aooepted  g  B.  &  Or.  691 ;  4  DowL  ft  Ry.  203; 

the  eyidenoe  to  this  effect.  ^  ^   ^      -„,-^,r,-« 

W  1  By.  ft  Mood.  61 ;  .Bd  Me,  *•  ^- ^^  *  "«^-  «>!  1  0-  *  P- 

siflo,  1  0.  ft  p.  214.  213. 
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Sect.  1054.   expressed  himself  in  a  sobeeqaent  case,  **  no  longer  to  be 
deemed  a  ship,  but  Tather  materials  for  another  ship  "  (g). 

On  this  view  of  the  fads,  irrespectiye  of  ihe  sale  by  the 
master,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  underwriter  to  contend 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  suffered  an  absolute  total  loss. 
The  case,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  establish  any  doubtful 
point  of  law  {h). 


And  there  is 
an  absolute 
total  loss 
where  the 
ship,  thong^h 
not  a  complete 
wreck,  is 
necessarilj 
sold  bj  the 
master  where 
she  lies. 


1055.  It  is  now  also  established  in  our  jurisprudence  that 
where  the  damage  is  short  of  a  complete  wreck  or  actual 
dismemberment — although,  that  is,  her  hull  may  hold 
together,  and  the  form  of  a  ^p  remain-^yet,  if  the  damage 
be  60  great  as  to  mal^e  it  wholly  impossible  for  the  master, 
by  any  means  in  his  power,  to  repair  her  so  as  to  keep  the 
sea  as  a  ship,  or  to  do  so  except  at  a  cost  that  would  exceed 
the  ship's  value  when  repaired ;  and  the  master  consequently, 
acting  bond  fide  and  as  a  prudent  owner  would,  if  uninsured, 
seUs  the  ship  where  she  lies — ^the  assured  may  treat  this  as  an 
absolute  total  loss  of  the  ship,  and  recoyer  the  whole  amount 
of  the  insurance  without  giving  notice  of  abandonment  (t). 


(ff)  Allen  «.  Sogme  (1828),  Bans. 
&  LI.  192. 

(h)  Such  appears  to  be  the  view 
taken  of  this  case  by  Phillips,  yoL  ii. 

B.  1495.  Amonld,  however  (2nd  ed. 
pp.  1028  and  following),  regarded  it 
as  an  important  leg^  decision  on  the 
effect  of  a  sale  of  a  xessel  in  a  dam- 
aged condition.  See  also  per  Tindal, 

C.  J.,  in  Bonz  v.  Salvador,  1  Bing. 
N.  C.  539.  The  judgments,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  lay  any  stress  on  the 
fact  of  sale,  the  point  throughout  in- 
sisted on  being  that  the  vessel  was, 
prior  to  the  sale,  a  total  wreck.  This 
being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sale, 
inasmuch  as  it  could  not  make  her 
any  more  of  an  absolute  total  loss 
than  she  was  before,  was,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  decision,  an  immaterial 
fact. 

In  Levy  9.  Kerohants'  Mar.  Ins. 


Go.  (1885),  1  TimeB  L.  B.  228,  the 
facts  were  very  similar.  There  was 
an  insurance  against  absolute  total 
loss  only ;  the  vessel  first  became  a 
constructive  total  loss,  but  afterwards 
sustained  so  much  further  injury  by 
exposure  to  the  winds  and  waves  as 
to  become  a  complete  wreck,  and  she 
was  sold  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  any  person.  Hathew,  J., 
in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
shipowner  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  an  absolute  total  loss  prior  to 
the  sale,  appears  to  have  taken  the 
same  view  of  Cambridge  f^.  Anderton 
as  that  suggested  above. 

(f)  Idle  r.  Bojral  Exch.  Ass.  Go. 
(1819),  8  Hoore,  115;  8  Taunt.  755; 
Robertson  r.  Glarke  (1824),  1  Bing. 
445;  Robertson  f^.Carruthers  (1819), 
2  Stark.  571 ;  Cambridge  p.  Ander- 
ton (1824),  Ry.  &  Mood.  60  ;  2  B.  & 
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In  other  words,  the  "  right  sale  "  of  a  vessel  will  convert  a  Sect.  1055. 
constructive  into  an  absolute  total  loss.     It  is  not,  however.  No  such  thing 

flJ3  loss  DV  HiLIA 

the  mere  fact  of  sale  which  entitles  the  assured  to  recover 
without  notice  of  abandonment ;  in  the  language  of 
Bayley,  J.,  "  there  is  no  such  head  in  insurance  law  as  loss 
by  sale  "  (k)  ;  that  which  entitles  the  assured  to  treat  the  loss 
in  such  cases  as  absolutely  total,  is  the  sale  supervening  upon 
the  state  to  which  the  ship  has  been  reduced  by  the  perils 
insured  against  previous  to  the  sale,  and  which  alone  justified 
the  master  in  selling.  The  loss,  in  fact,  before  the  sale  must 
be  constructively  total,  in  order  to  enable  the  assured  after 
the  sale,  to  recover  for  it  as  an  absolute  total  loss,  without 
notice  of  abandonment.  The  mere  fact  of  the  sale  will  not 
have  the  eflfect  of  converting  an  average  into  a  total  loss  (/). 

1056.  The  doctrine  in  its  application,  efPect  and  consequence  Effect  of  sale 
is  very  tersely  expounded  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  ^j^  ^^ 
the  case  of  Famworth  v,  Hyde.     The  jury  in  that  case  had  Famworth  v. 


f  oimd  that  the  sale  of  both  ship  and  cargo  (the  cargo  being 


Hyde. 


Or.  691 ;  Doyle  v,  DaUaA  (1831),  1 
M.  &  Bob.  48  ;  Gardner  v.  Salvador 
(1831),  ibid.  116;  and  see  judgment 
of  Lord  Abinger  in  Ronx  v.  Salvador 
(1836),  3  Bmg.  N.  G.  288,  and  the 
obserratioDs  of  Wflles,  J.,  to  the 
same  effeot  in  Barkers.  Janson  (1868), 
L.  B.  3  G.  P.  303.  Parsons  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  80—90)  insists  with  some  foroe 
that  mere  bona  fdes  is  insofOoient, 
the  sale  must  also  be  necessary: 
''Necessity  and  good  faith  must  con- 
cur" :  Patapsoo  Ins.  Go.  9.  South- 
gate  (1831),  5  Peters,  B.  604.  Andthis 
position  was  confirmed  in  this  country 
by  the  high  authority  of  the  Privy 
GounoU  in  Gobequid  lliar.  Ins.  Go.  t^. 
Barteaux  (1875),  L.  B.  6  P.  G.  319, 
in  which  case  their  Lordships  quoted 
with  approval  a  passage  from  Ar- 
nould  (2nd  ed.  p.  236;  this  ed. 
s.  203)  to  the  same  effeot.  See  also 
Australian  Steam  Navigation  Go.  v. 
Morse  (1872),  L.  B.  4  P.  G.  222; 


Ealtenbach  r.  Mackenzie  (1878), 
L.  B.  3  G.  P.  D.  467.  The  cases, 
however,  differ  as  to  what  circum- 
stances constitute  such  a  ueoessity. 
The  facts  of  the  other  cases  already 
cited  in  this  note,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Bobertson  r.  Garruthers, 
are  consistent  with  this  view,  al- 
though the  language  reported  to 
have  been  used  does  not  always  go 
so  far. 

(A:)  In  Gktrdner  9.  Salvador  (1831), 
1  Mood.  &  Bob.  117.  So,  too,  per 
Maule,  J.,  in  Navone  v,  Haddon 
(1850),  9  G.  B.  at  p.  44,  who  also 
points  out  that  a  sale  of  goods  pru- 
dently effected  by  the  owner  thereof 
in  his  own  interest  is  not  necessarily 
a  right  sale  as  against  underwriters. 

if)  See  the  very  able  argument  of 
Maule,  J.  (then  at  the  Bar),  in  Boux 
V,  Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  G. 
366,  270. 
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Beet.  1056. 


of  timber)  was  justified  by  the  circiiiii8tance&  *^^We  are, 
therefore/'  sars  Kontague  Smith,  J.,  in  ddiyering  judgment, 
'^  to  saj  what  is  the  legal  effect  of  this  sale  so  fonnd  (m)  by 
the  jury  to  have  been  right  and  necessaiy.  We  say  that 
saeh  sale  sapeirening  on  the  existing  state  of  things  was  an 
actual  total  loss.  A  ri^t  sale  passes  the  property;  and 
when  the  property  is  passed  from  the  assured  by  reason 
and  in  consequence  of  a  peril  insured  against,  the  cargo  is 
actually  lost  to  him  as  much  as  if  it  was  destroyed.  We  are 
aware  that  the  interest  of  the  underwriter  may  at  times  be 
sacrificed  by  a  sale,  where  the  ship  or  cargo  might  have  been 
saved  wholly  or  partially,  if  notice  of  abandonment  had  been 
given ;  but  we  are  also  aware  that  if  a  right  sale,  such  as  is 
here  proved,  is  not  held  to  be  an  actual  total  loss,  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  assured,  where  a  notice  of  abandon- 
ment wotdd  make  a  constructive  total  loss,  to  give  notice  of 
abandonment  and  leave  the  ship  or  cargo  to  perish  unsold ; 
and  so  the  benefit  of  salvage  from  a  sale  wotdd  be  lost  by 
reason  of  the  delay  required  for  notice  of  abandonment.  .  .  . 
The  opposing  considerations  for  and  against  requiring  notice 
of  abandonment  when  the  property  insured  exists  in  species 
are  stated  in  Boux  v.  Salvador  and  Knight  r .  Faith  (n) 
respectively.  .  .  .  The  judgment  in  Knight  r .  Faith  accords 
with  Boux  V.  Salvador  in  holding  that  tiiere  may  be  a  total 
loss  without  abandonment  where  there  has  been  a  right  sale 
caused  by  urgent  necessity,  with  fuU  proof  that  eveiytbing 
was  done  optirndfidcj  and  for  the  real  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
There  is  an  apparent  difference  of  opinion  in  these  two 
decisions  as  to  the  degree  of  imminent  danger  which  should 
be  held  to  be  such  urgent  necessity  as  would  justify  a  sale. 


(m)  Thifl  finding  was  set  aside  in 
the  Ezoheqoer  Chamber.  The  case 
therefore  is  of  no  anthority.  Bat 
the  judgment  here  cited,  npon  the 
aflsnmption  on  which  it  proceeded, 
viz.,  the  assomption  of  a  ''right 
Bale,*'  a  sale  farced  npon  all  parties 
concerned    by    the   perils    insured 


against,  is  still  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, and  is  quoted  with  approyal  in 
Banldn  v.  Potter  (1873),  L.  B.  6 
H.  L.  at  p.  102  (Brett,  J.),  and  at 
p.  157  (Lord  Chelmsford),  Cf.  also 
Cossman  v.  West  (1887),  13  App. 
Gas.  at  p.  176. 
(n)  (1860),  15  Q.  B.  649. 
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But  the  sufficiency  of  the  degree  of  danger  is  within  the  Sect.  1056. 
province  of  the  jury  "  (o). 

1057.  These  observations  of  the  Court  appear  to  receive  stringer  r. 
illustration  from  the  case  of  Stringer  v.  English,  &c.  Insurance  ii^f  co.  *"" 
Company  {p).  That  was  a  case  of  seizure  by  a  United 
States  cruiser,  and  of  suit  in  the  Prize  Court  of  New  Orleans. 
After  many  months  there  was  judgment  against  the  captors, 
and  appeal  from  this  judgment,  and  a  sale  of  ship  and 
cargo  upon  interlocutory  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  a 
precautionary  measure  against  deterioration;  and  whether 
this  sale  ought  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  assured  giving 
bail  to  the  full  value  was  the  question  on  which  depended 
his  right,  in  the  absence  of  an  available  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  The  Court  upon  this 
question  were  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  fluctuating 
value  of  American  currency  at  the  time,  no  prudent  man 
woTild  have  given  security  to  the  full  amount,  and  that  the 
sale,  therefore,  not  being  the  gratuitous  act  of  the  assured, 
was  one  of  the  direct  and  immediate  consequences  of  the 
original  seizure.  "  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  of 
fact,  that  the  assured  coTild  not  by  any  means  which  he  ooTild 
reasonably  be  called  on  to  adopt  have  prevented  the  sale  by 
the  American  Prize  Court,  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  all 
possibility  of  having  the  goods  restored  in  specie,  and  conse- 
quently entitled  the  assured  to  come  upon  the  insurers  for  a 
total  loss"  (^). 

The  same  position  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  Lord 
Tenterden  in  his  summing-up  to  the  jury  in  Doyle  v, 
Dallas  (r) ;  and  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Gardner  v.  Salvador, 

(o)   Famworth   v.    Hyde    (1866),  (^)  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  676  ;  in 

L.  R.  2  0.  P.  204 ;  34  L.  J.  0.  P.      error,  5  Q.  B.  6S9. 

207,  210.    For  an  account  of  Lord 

^    '       ,,,     _    .  ,       .      -cr  -  \.j.  (?)  -?«•  «""•  Stringer  v,  EnKuah, 

Campbefl's  decudon   m   Knight   ..      J^^^^^   ^   ^   «^        ^\  ^ 

Faith,  see   per   Blaokbnm,    J.,  in      ri    fi   Ma    ftoi    aq9  •  rJ \r^ru^l    R 
Rankin  ..  P^  (1873),  L.  R.   6      ^'  ^-  ^^^'  «^^'  ^^^ ,  on  appeal,  6 

H.  of  L.  (E.  &  I.)  83,   180,  cited      ^-  ^'  ^*'''- 

pctt,  8.  1063.  (»•)  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  at  p.  64. 
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Beet.  1067.  Bayley,  J.,  said  to  the  jmy,  "  The  question  in  this  case  is, 
whether  you  are  satisfied  there  has  been  a  total  loss  by  the 
perils  of  the  seas.  I  know  of  no  such  head  in  insurance 
law  as  loss  by  sale.  If  the  situation  of  the  ship  be  such 
that  by  no  means  within  the  master's  reach  it  can  be  treated 
so  as  to  retain  the  character  of  a  ship,  then  it  is  a  total  loss. 
If  the  master,  by  means  within  his  reach,  can  make  an  experi- 
ment to  save  it,  with  a  fair  hope  of  restoring  it  to  the 
character  of  a  sliip  {i.e.,  a  sea-going  vessel),  he  cannot,  by 
selling,  turn  it  into  a  total  loss.  Bona  fides  in  the  master 
will  not  decide  the  question,  for  if  he  sells  erroneously  what 
is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  ship,  though  he  thisks  it  a 
wreck,  it  will  not  do  "  («). 


Result  of  the 
caaes. 


1058.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  authorities  support,  or,  at 
all  events,  are  not  inconsistent  with,  the  position  that,  when 
a  ship  is  justifiably  sold  by  the  master  (t)  imder  such  circum* 


(a)  Gardner  i;.  Salvador  (1831),  1 
Mood.  &  Rob.  116;  in  Tanner  r. 
Bennett  (1825),  Ry.  &  Mood.  182 ; 
and  also  in  Underwood  v,  Robertson 
(1814),  4  Gamp.  138,  where  a  total 
loss  was  claimed  on  sale  of  ship 
abroad,  no  notioe  of  abandonment 
appears  to  have  been  g^ven,  and  no 
objection  made  to  the  want  of  it. 

(0  We  have  already  advanced  the 
view  that  no  sale  can  be  justifiable 
so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  under- 
writers, whether  as  to  notice  of 
abandonment  or  otherwise,  unless 
it  be  made  not  onlj  bend  Jide  and 
prudently,  but  also  under  circum- 
stances of  necessity,  and  this  pass- 
age in  our  text,  which  corresponds, 
though  by  no  means  literally,  with 
a  passage  to  be  found  on  p.  1031  of 
the  second  edition,  must  be  read  sub- 
ject to  this  qualification. 

In  the  original  passage,  Amould, 
after  the  words  *  *sold  by  the  master,*' 
added  the  words  "  or  owner,"  main- 
taining that  whether  the  sale  was 


by  the  master  or  by  the  owner  made 
no  difference,  and  citing  the  cases  of 
Doyle  i;.  Dallas  (1831),  1  Mood.  & 
Rob.  48;  Allen  v.  Sugrue  (1828), 
Dans.  &  LI.  188 ;  8  B.  &  Cr.  561 ; 
and  Idle  r.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.  Go. 
(1819),  3  Moore,  148  ;  8  Taunt.  774. 
The  proposition,  however,  laid  down 
in  this  way  may  be  open  to  miscon- 
ception. It  is  only  by  reason  of  the 
emergency  that  underwriters  wiU  be 
bound.  It  is  true  that  where  a  sale  is 
effected  by  an  owner  present  at  the 
soene  of  emergency  it  will  not  have 
any  the  less  a  bindingeffect  as  against 
underwriters  by  reason  merely  of  the 
emerg^cy  being  grappled  with  by 
the  owner,  instead  of  by  the  master. 
To  this  extent  Amould  was  prob- 
ably correct,  and  so  far  he  is  borne 
out  by  the  authorities  which  he  dtes. 
But  where  the  master  is  able  to  com- 
municate with  his  owners  at  home, 
it  would  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  be  equally  possible  for  the 
owners  in  their  turn  to  communicate 
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stances  that,  though  her  timbers  hold  together,  though  she  Sect.  1068: 
may  not  have  lost  the  form  of  a  ship,  yet  she  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  sea-going  ship  until  she  is  repaired  at  a  cost  which 
would  exceed  her  worth  when  so  repaired,  this  is  a  case  of 
absolute  total  loss  on  ship,  for  which  the  assured  may  recover 
without  notice  of  abandonment. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  now  an  indispens-  Master  ahonld 
able  pre-requisite  to  the  exercise  by  the  master  of  any  power  ^^^^^^ 
of  sale,  that  he  shall  communicate  with  his  owners  whenever 
communication  is,  imder  the  circumstances,  practicable,  and 
would  not  be  attended  with  such  delay  as  must  prove  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  interests  involved  (w). 

1059.  In  the  case  of  Eoux  v,  Salvador  (t?),  Tindal,  C.  J., 
relying  on  previous  authorities,  especially  the  tim  pnm  deci- 
sions of  Allwood  V.  Henckel  {x)  and  Hodgson  t\  Blakiston  (y), 
considered  that  so  long  as  the  subject  of  insurance  remains  in 
specie,  the  assured  cannot  recover  for  a  total  loss  without 
notice  of  abandonment,  even  although  the  assured  had  by  a 
sale  parted  with  the  property  insured.  The  cases  referred  to, 
however,  according  to  Amould  (s),  only  show  that  the  mere 
fact  of  sale  abroad,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  ship  or 
cargo  which  led  to  and  justified  it,  does  not  constitute  an 
absolute  total  loss.  The  doctrine  that  notice  of  abandonment 
is  in  all  cases  necessary  where  the  property  insured  remains 


with  their  underwriters,  and  in  such 
cases  it  seems  difficult  to  say  that 
there  could  be  any  such  emergency 
as  to  justify  the  owners  in  taking 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and 
selling  without  giving  the  under- 
writers an  opportunity  of  deciding 
for  themselves  as  to  the  best  course 
to  adopt.  It  is  submitted  that  in 
all  but  the  very  rarest  cases  an  owner 
at  home,  on  receiving  information 
from  his  captain  as  to  the  condition 
of  his  vessel,  must,  unless  the  vessel 
ia  then  an  actual  wreck,  gpive  notice 
of  abandonment  if  he  wishes  to  re- 
cover a  total  loss.    It  is  difficult,  in 


these  davs  of  the  telegraph  and  of 
modem  radlities  for  communication, 
to  conceive  of  circumstances  so  urgent 
as  to  relieve  an  owner  from  taEing 
this  course.  The  point  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Kaltenbach  t*.  Mackenzie  (1878), 
L.  R.  3  C.  P.  D.  467,  where  there 
are  indications  that  such  was  the 
view  of  their  Lordships. 

(m)  See  ante^  ss.  195,  201 ;  Carver, 
Carriage,  s.  316 ;  Australian  Steam 
Nav.  Co.  V.  Morse  (1872),  L.  R.  4 
P.  C.  222. 

(p)  (1836),  1  Bing.  N.  C.  639. 
\x)  1  Park,  Ins.  399. 
(y)  Ibid,  400,  n. 
\z)  2nd  ed.  p.  1032» 
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Sect.  1059.   in  spede  was,  however,  overruled  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  Eoux  V.  Salvador  itself,  and  since  Bankin  r.  Potter  (a)  it 
is  impossible  to  contend  that  the  mere  want  of  notice  of 
abandonment  will  preclude  the  assured  from  recovering,  where 
there  is  nothing  which  a  notice  of  abandonment  can  pass  to 
the  underwriter. 
"Wlieresliip         The  following  cases,  which  in  previous  editions  of  this 
ship  mere  fact  work  have  been  cited  to  show  that  a  notice  of  abandonment 
oonyert  aoon-  ™^^^  always  be  given  where  the  thing  remains  in  specie,  can 
"*^b^f  te*^   ^^y  ^  accepted  now  as  authorities  for  the  position  that 
total  loss.        where  the  sale  is  not  justified,  as  between  owner  and  under- 
writer, such  sale  will  not  convert  a  constructive  into  an 
absolute  total  loss,  so  as  to  entitle  the  owner  to  recover  for  a 
total  loss  without  giving  notice  of  abandonment.     That  is  to 
say,  where  the  ship,  though  much  damaged,  is  stiU  subsisting 
as  a  ship  when  the  assured  receives  intelligence  of  the  loss, 
he  cannot,  by  electing  to  sell,  instead  of  repairing  her,  on 
the  probable  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  repair  being  greater 
than  her  repaired  value,  entitle  himself  to  recover  a  total  loss 
without  notice  of  abandonment. 

Martiar.  1060.  Thus,  in  Martin  r.  Crokatt(6),  a  ship  and  cargo 

being  insured  from  Carlscrona  (in  Sweden)  to  London,  the 
ship,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  became  so  sea-damaged 
that  she  was  forced  to  run  into  Warburg,  a  small  fishing 
place  on  the  Swedish  coast,  where,  on  survey,  she  was  reported 
incapable  of  proceeding  on  her  voyage  without  thorough  and 
very  expensive  repair.  The  assured,  on  hearing  this,  without 
giving  any  notice  of  abandonment,  stated  the  facts  to  the 
imderwriters,  asking  directions  how  to  proceed  ;  they  declin- 
ing to  interfere,  he  ordered  a  sale  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
(which  latter  was  undamaged)  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned : 

{a)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  83.  In  Kalten-  must  in  all  oases  be  giyen.  This  is 
bach  1^.  Mackenzie  (1878),  L.  B.  3  an  obiter  dictum^  and  there  appears 
0.  P.  D.  467)  Brett,  L.  J.,  at  p.  474,  to  be  no  other  authority  for  such  a 
seems  to  express  the  opinion  that  doctrine,  which,  it  is  submitted,  can- 
where  therehas  been  a  sale,  notice  of  not  be  supported, 
abandonment  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  (h)  (1811),  14  East,  465. 
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they  were  accordingly  sold  on  the  spot,  and  realized  so  little,  Sect.  1060. 
that,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  sale  and  salvage,  a 
balance  of  20/.  was  left  against  the  assured :  the  assured  on 
this,  haying  brought  his  action  for  a  total  loss,  Lord  EUen- 
boix)ugh  directed  a  nonsuit,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  ship 
continued  to  subsist  in  specie  in  the  place  whither  she  was 
carried,  this  was  not  a  total  loss  without  notice  of  abandon- 
ment. On  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  Court  on  the  same 
ground  refused  the  rule  (c).  Little  stress  seems  to  have  been 
laid  in  this  case  upon  the  fact  of  the  sale;  and  from  the 
oircimistances  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  have  been  no 
necessity  for  the  owner  to  have  taken  the  matter  out  of  tlie 
hands  of  the  imderwriters.  And  apart  from  such  emergency, 
it  was  clearly  a  case  for  notice  of  abandonment,  "  in  order," 
as  Lord  EUenborough  said,  "to  enable  the  imderwriters 
to  elect  whether  or  not  they  will  incur  the  expenses  of 
repair." 

A  ship,  bound  from  Hull  to  Quebec,  was  obliged  by  tem-  Bell  v.  Nixon, 
pest  to  run  into  Limerick,  which  then  had  no  docks  fit  for 
taking  in  or  repairing  a  ship  of  her  size.  On  survey,  she 
appeared  much  damaged,  and  as  the  agent  of  the  assured 
there  conceived  it  to  be  impossible  to  remove  her  to  any  other 
port  for  repairs,  they  had  her  resurveyed,  condenmed,  and 
broken  up  where  she  lay,  as  the  best  course  for  all  concerned. 
No 'notice  of  abandonment  having  been  given,  it  was  held 
that  the  assured  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loss(^. 
Dallas,  C.  J.,  after  admitting  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
the  assured  may  claim  a  total  loss  without  abandonment, 
added,  "  But  if  the  case  be  doubtful,  the  assured  ought  not 
to  take  upon  himself  to  determine  for  the  underwriter,  to  break 
up  the  ship,  and  call  upon  them  for  a  total  loss.  The  ship  is 
proved  to  have  been  in  that  condition,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  survey.  She  was  not  a  wreck;  her  timbers  were 
together;  she  existed  as  a  ship  specifically,  both  when  she 

{e)  Martin  v.    Orokatt  (1811),    14      N.  P.  423.    The  Coart  in  banc  were 
East,  465.  unanimous,  that  notice  of  abandon- 

{d)  Bell  V,   Nizon  (1816),  Holt,      ment  was  necessary  in  this  case. 
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fcet.  1000.   wag  ''.rrrjfA  ar/i  uLex:  slw&  was  sell**  ^  .  In.  tLi  case,  t#:o,  fc 


;*  af  ;/ir^T.t  tr^at  t£.ete  was  no  z^jpusrj  f  :r  tLe  cwn-er  to  «i 
he  itt.'.SA  barfr  giTen  i.'.tf/»  of  a  car.  I.r.n:a:t  tf3  Lis  iz^fi-a-- 
wr//:T^  ai^l  l^ft  tLem  to  take  thCT  own  ccoz^eL 

^1^1^  ''  W«L  TT.^  cai^  of  ^KsiLzfrJkAfh  r.  Ma*:^enz£e  /*  bemrs  otiT 
tr.<r  •^rr.fr  ptiii/rfp!^-  A  ve*«^l  «tmdL  on  a  lank  on  the  22nd 
of  JaLriary,  1%71,  whfle  en  the  waj  to  Hong-  Kviig.  She 
wa<^  taken  W:k  to  Saigon,  and  on  sdrer  was  re^irted  to  be 
a  Cf/hJitmf^ire  total  loss  on  the  ground  that  the  expense  of 
her  repairs  wonld  exceed  her  repaired  Taloe.  On  the  7th  of 
FeT/niarj  «ihe  was  anchored  in  anooth  water,  and  there  was 
no  eridenr^  to  diow  that  die  was  in  imminent  dangor  of 
perifthing,  or  that  there  was  any  immediate  necesstj  for  her 
sale,  8he  was  nerertheless  sold  hj  her  owners  hj  pnbKe 
auction  shortly  afterwards.  Xo  notice  of  abandonment  was 
given,  and  there  did  not  appear  io  he  any  reason  why  it 
hbould  not  have  been  given,  except  that  the  owner  alleged 
that  the  underwriter,  even  if  he  had  received  such  notice, 
c/mhl  nr/t  have  taken  any  other  course  than  that  adopted  by 
the  r/wners.  On  these  facts  the  Court  of  Appeal  held,  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Common  Fleas  Division,  that  the 
owners  who  claimed  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  had  been 
correctly  non-suited  by  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J. 

Fl«m{og  V.  The  case  of  Fleminff  v.  Smith  in  the  House  of  Lords  may 

likewise  be  referred  to  here  for  the  sake  of  the  emphatic 
ass^Ttion,  by  Lord  Campbell,  of  the  necessity  of  an  abandon- 
mrmt  in  cases  like  that  before  him,  a  case  in  which,  as  his 
Lr^rdship  expressed  it,  "the  ship  was  not  submerged  or 
destroyed,  but  remained  in  the  form  of  a  ship  capable  of 
l>eing  repaired,  and  it  was  for  the  captain  to  determine 
whether  it  shoidd  be  repaired  or  not. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arises  whether, 
when  the  owners  of  a  ship  so  insured  receive  intelligence  that 
the  ship  is  capable  of  being  repaired,  and  that  it  is  lying  in 

W  Bell  V.  Nixon  (1816),  Holt,  N.  P.  423. 
(/)  (1878),  3  C.  P.  D.  467. 
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port,  they  can  claim  as  for  a  total  loss  without  giving  notice  Sect.  1061. 
of  abandonment  P    My  opinion  is,  they  cannot  do  so  "  (g), 

1062.  The  case  of  Knight  v.  Faith  has  often  been  cited  as  Knight  r. 
showing  that  even  a  justifiable  sale  consequent  on  a  construc- 
tive total  loss  will  not  relieve  an  owner  from  giving  notice  of 
abandonment.  The  facts  of  this  case  were  that  a  ship  insured 
on  time  for  1,000/.,  having  stranded  ofi  the  harbour  of  Santa 
Cruz,  was  beached  there,  imloaded,  and  surveyed.  She  was 
found  to  be  so  much  damaged  by  the  accident  that  the 
necessary  repairs  could  not  be  done  at  Santa  Cruz,  there 
being  no  workmen,  dockyard,  or  materials  there ;  nor  could 
she  be  taken  to  any  port  where  she  could  prudently  have 
been  repaired. 

Shortly  after  the  survey  the  master  (who  was  also  a  part 
owner  and  interested  in  the  policy)  sold  her  for  the  benefit  of 
whom  it  might  concern :  she  fetched  721.  No  notice  of 
abandonment  was  given  and  a  total  loss  claimed. 

The  Court,  however,  held  that  the  sale  by  the  master  did 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  constitute  an  actual  total  loss, 
and  therefore  that,  there  having  been  no  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, the  assured  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  {h). 
This  decision,  however,  received  severe  criticism  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Bankin  v.  Potter  (i),  and  can  now  only  be  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  sale  was  a  justifiable  sale  as  against 
the  insurers.  In  Rankin  v.  Potter  it  was  definitely  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  the  doctrine  of  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber  in  Boux  v.  Salvador,  that  '^  notice  of  abemdon- 
ment  could  not  be  in  any  case  required,  except  where  there 
was  something  which  could  be  done  by  the  imderwriters  in 
consequence."  From  this  it  follows  that,  inasmuch  as  when 
a  ship  is  sold  there  is  nothing  to  abandon  to  underwriters, 

(^]  Fleming   v.    Smith  (1S48),   1  (A)  Knight   r.    Faith    (1850),   15 

H.  L.  Gas.  513,  opinion  of  Lord      Q.  B.  649. 
Campbell,  p.  535.  («)  (1872),  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  83. 

VOL.  II.  4  H 
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'jf^sz^  rw«T^  -pri  5'»!iiacisl  Krir  can  n.  ir  "iitt  TTrm. 


-«  ♦^. 


in  crfftr  tcF  €c^T»?t  a  crrjoriTCT?  rito  a  ^:^  sxbS      Br: 
ti-TU^  iLat  wt»  lis  c'iiljz^  h  v«»  eic  tii*  TjIt 

Br/*4)dliaia  c^^ucnrred  in 

d^Ai(V/ti  ezc^TisrelT  on  the  grc::[:>l  xL^  tbe 

^.t  el^^l^  to  treat  the  l^es  as  a  pardil  Iziss  cclv.      T: 


tt'iiifA  silei^'^  f/n,  his  ftat  vojlj  p<ferezit  us  £r:«n  ssTirig  th^t 
he  di3er*3i  from  Lord  Cam j bell;  l»:it  he  cetaiiLixdid  nc< 
express  anj  CfmcrtrreDoe  with  him 

^  Aft/^  tliis,  in  the  Qoeen's  Bench,  -mhea  Jjcrd  Camf -beu 
was  Clwd  Jnstif^  there  arose  the  case  of  £ju§ht  r.  Faith  ./ *. 


O;  In  Kaltsnlftdi  r.  Hmrkmrw  not  iodccd  of  the  tbo^  ao&l 

n%7^,,  L.  B.  3  C  P.  B.  at  p.  474,  the  {voeeedft.    Bol 

lorettf    Ia,  jr.,  niggute   lliat   €wb  snthcgity  far  dns 
wbere  there  luw  been  «  mIa  dtcn  :i^,  1  H.  !■.  Gm.  513. 

oo^  io  be  notice  oC  ehemlmmmt,  'i)  15  Q.  B.  649. 
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The  manner  in  which  that  judgment  came  to  be  delivered  Sect.  1068. 
was  very  peculiar.  There  was  a  very  brief  case  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  On  the  statements 
in  which  the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  stated  in  the 
judgment,  that  *  slight  repairs  might  have  been  sufficient 
again  to  fit  the  ship  for  navigation,'  the  Court  said  (w)  that 
though  the  ship  was  sold,  ^  we  are  of  opinion  that  as  against 
the  insurers  such  is  not  shown  to  be  lawful.'  On  such  facts 
the  assured  could  never  have  recovered  for  a  total  loss,  even 
if  he  had  delivered  all  possible  notices  of  abandonment  from 
first  to  last.  Yet  the  Court  forced  the  coimsel  to  amend  the 
case  by  inserting  a  statement  that  no  notice  of  abandonment 
was  given;  and  pronounced  an  elaborate  judgment  on  a 
point  which  it  was  wholly  xmnecessary  to  notice,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  in  B.oux  v»  Salvador.  It  should  in  candour, 
however,  be  added  that  the  other  judges  of  the  Court  joined 
Lord  Campbell  in  this.  Still  I  think  that  the  fact  that  a 
judgment  was  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  case  before 
the  Court  always  diminishes  its  authority.  And  I  think  that 
on  perusing  the  judgment  of  Knight  v.  Faith  it  will  be  found 
that  no  argument  is  produced  which  had  not  been  used  in 
Roux  V.  Salvador,  and  that  no  new  authority  is  produced 
except  Lord  Campbell's  own  opinions  in  Fleming  v.  Smith 
and  a  passage  («)  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Cottenham,  in  Stewart  v,  Greenock  Marine  Insurance."  (o). 

1064.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  ship  reach  her  home  port,  or  A  ship 
that  of  her  destination,  in  so  shattered  and  dismembered  a  wreck  ft  her 
state  as  to  be  no  longer  a  ship,  but  a  wreck,  the  assured  may  J^^onfia^*^" 
recover  for  a  total  loss  without  notice  of  abandonment.    So  clearly  an 

absolate 

too  if  she  be  wrecked  in  pieces  off  such  port,  so  that  nothing  total  loss, 
but  her  fragments  come  to  hand,  and  the  wreck  will  then  be 
a  salvage  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters.    If,  however,  Shawe «. 
her  planks  still  hold  together,  so  that  she  retains  the  shape  of 

(m)  16  Q.  B.  657.  (o)  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  (E.  &  I.)  83, 

(n)  2  H.  L.  Cas.  169.  129,  130,  per  Blaokbnm,  J. 

4h2 
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Sect.  1064.  a  ship,  though  wholly  irreparable  for  the  sea  again,  except  at 
a  cost  greater  than  her  Talne  when  repaired,  the  safer  practice 
would  appear  to  be  to  giye  notice  of  abandonment ;  if  that  be 
done  the  fact  of  her  being  brought  thus  disabled  into  her  port 
of  destination  will  make  no  difference  to  the  right  of  the 
assured  to  claim  a  total  loss.  It  was  so  held  in  Shawe  r. 
Felton  {p)  and  in  Allen  v.  Sugrue  (q) ;  and  the  law  as  to  this 
point  is  the  same  in  the  United  States  (r). 
Effect  of  aale  If  the  assured  have  giren  notice  of  abandonment  and  then 
abandonment,  orders  a  sale,  this  will  not,  it  seems,  operate  as  a  waiver  of 
his  notice  if  that  notice  were  justified  bj  the  existing  facts, 
e.g.y  if  the  ship  is,  as  a  ship,  wholly  irreparable  except  at  a 
cost  greater  than  her  repaired  value  («).  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  added  that  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  assured 
personally  should  only  be  followed  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Abflolnte  total  1065.  Almost  all  perishable  goods  are  insured  in  this 
damaged  Country  "  free  of  average,"  that  is,  with  a  stipulation  on  the 
^lownawaj  P^  ^^  ^®  underwriter  that,  in  respect  of  such  articles,  he 
or  Bold  in  the   ^^  ^e  liable  for  nothing  short  of  a  total  loss. 

oonne  of  the  ^  ° 

Toyage.  Hence,  a  point  that  has  very  often  arisen  is,  what,  upon 

articles  so  insured,  amounts  to  a  total  loss  P  Not  that  a  total 
loss  on  articles  so  insured  differs  at  all  from  a  total  loss  on 
goods  not  80  insured.  As  Lord  Abinger  says,  "  Whether  a 
loss  be  total  or  partial  in  its  nature  must  depend  on  general 
principles.  The  memorandum  does  not  vary  the  rules  upon 
which  a  loss  shall  be  partial  or  total :  it  does  no  more  than 
preclude  the  indemnity  for  an  ascertained  partial  loss  "  {t). 


(p)  (1801),  2  Eaat,  129. 

Iq)  Allen  v,  Sagme  (1828),  Dans. 
&  LI.  188 ;  S.  C.S  B.  &  Cr.  661 ;  3 
Man.  &  Ryl.  9.  See,  too,  the  case 
of  Samuel  v.  Royal  Exdh.  Abb.  Co. 
(1828),  8  B.  &  Gr.  119 ;  and  also  the 
case  of  the  ship  << Laurel"  (Stewart 
r.  Greenock  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1848),  2 
H.  L.  Cas.  159) ;  a  case  which,  as 
Xiord  Truro  remarks,  *' seems  some- 
what in  advance  of  prior  determina- 


tions.*'   Per  Lord  Truro,   1  Mac- 
queen,  H.  L.  Cas.  339. 

(r)  Balston  i^.  Union  Ins.  Co. 
(1812),  4  Binney,  386.  Cf.  2  PhiUips, 
Ins.  s.  1532. 

(«)  AUen  p,  Sngme  (1828),  Dans. 
&  LI.  188. 

{t)  Per  Lord  Abing^  in  Roux  i;. 
Salvador  (1836),  3  Bin^r-  N.  C.  277, 
278. 
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The  oases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  1.  Where  the  Sect.  1065. 
loss  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  so  that  the  Two  classes 

Ol  cas6B  * 

goods  never  arrive  at    their  destination.      2.    Where  the  j  'vvhere  loss 
assured  claims  to  recover  on  memorandum  artioles  arriving  ^^  pi^^e  in 

,     ,     -.  the  course  of 

m  bulk  sea-damaged.  the  Tojage. 

2.  Where  the 

1066.  With  regard  to  the  former  class  of  cases,  to  the  con-  grooda  arrive 
sideration  of  which  we  shall  for  the  present  confine  ourselves,  of  destmation 
the  following  is  the  rule  established  by  our  jurisprudence :— If  ^^^^"^^ 
perishable  goods,  by  reason  of  sea-damage  suffered  in  the 

course  of  the  voyage,  are  necessarily  unshipped  at  some 
intermediate  port,  and  there  found  to  be  reduced,  either  to 
such  a  state  of  absolute  putridity  that  they  cannot  with  safety 
be  reshipped  ioto  the  same  or  any  other  vessel,  and  are  con- 
sequently then  and  there  thrown  overboard;  or  to  such  a 
state  of  rapidly  progressive  decay  that,  instead  of  beiog 
reshipped  and  forwarded,  they  are  necessarily  sold  at  the 
intermediate  port,  from  the  certainty  that,  if  sent  on  to  their 
port  of  destination,  their  species  itself  would  disappear,  their 
form  become  changed,  and  their  original  character  be  entirely 
lost  by  decomposition  before  arriving  there :  in  such  cases 
there  is  an  absolute  total  loss,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
policy,  on  the  goods  so  thrown  away  or  sold.  And  even 
though  at  such  forced  termination  of  the  risk  {i.e.,  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  or  throwing  overboard)  the  goods  may  still 
have  subsisted  in  specie,  this  will  make  no  difference,  the 
assured  being  entitled  to  recover  the  whole  amount  of  the 
insurance  without  notice  of  abandonment,  and  the  imder- 
writers  to  the  benefit  of  any  salvage  that  may  ultimately 
come  to  hand  (u). 

1067.  The  rule  thus  established  is  opposed  to  that  laid  down  This  mlo 
by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Cocking  v.  Eraser,  which  that  of 
applied  the  more  rigorous  construction  that  nothing  short  of  pj^f  *' 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (or,  in  his  Lordship's  own 

(«)  Dyson  v.  Roworoft  (1803),  3  3^^  ^    Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing. 

Bos.  &  PuU.  474 ;  Cologranf.  London  ._  ^  „^-     ^  a    ix   1 

A        n      iiQMi\     n  iJr    a.  a     aat  .  N.  C.  266 ;  4  Scott,  1, 
Ass.  Go.   (1816),  6  M.   &  S.   447  ; 
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Sect.  1067.  woidB,  ^*  absolute  destractioii  of  the  goods  hy  the  wreck  of 
the  ship  ")y  conld  amount  to  a  total  loss  on  articles  insured 
"  free  of  average,"  even  at  an  intermediate  port. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows : — ^Fish  was  insured 
free  of  average  from  Newfoundland  to  the  ship's  port  or  ports 
of  discharge  in  Portugal :  the  Portuguese  port  for  which  the 
cargo  was  destined  was  Figueira.  The  ship  on  her  voyage 
encountered  such  had  weather  that  part  of  the  fish  was  neces- 
sarily thrown  overboard,  and  she  was  obliged,  though  bound 
for  Figueira,  to  put  into  Lisbon,  where,  upon  survey  by  the 
board  of  health  of  that  city,  the  remainder  of  the  fish  was 
pronounced  to  be,  and  in  fact  was,  rendered  of  no  value 
through  sea-damage.  The  ship  did  not  proceed  from  Lisbon 
to  Figueira  in  completion  of  her  destined  voyage,  and  the  fish 
was  not  forwarded.  Lord  Mansfield,  under  these  circum- 
stances, held  that  the  loss  was  not  actually  total,  and  that 
therefore  the  assured  on  fish  could  recover  nothing  (a-). 
"  What,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  is  a  total  loss  ?  A  total  loss  of 
the  thing  insured  is  the  absolute  destruction  of  it  by  the  wreck 
of  the  ship.  The  fish  may  all  come  to  port,  though,  from  the 
nature  of  the  commodity,  it  may  be  putrid,  it  may  be  stinking, 
stiU,  as  the  commodity  specifically  remains,  the  imderwriter  is 
discharged." 
Gockmf  9.  It  seems  better  to  consider  this  case  as  overruled  in  English 

ruled  in  Eng-  ^^  than  to  endeavouT  to  support  it  upon  its  facts  (jr),  espe- 
^^^^'         cially  since  the  language  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  so  entirely 
unambiguous  and  so  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  rule  now 
understood  to  prevail.     It  was,  indeed,  dissented  from  on 
three  several  occasions,  by  Lord  Kenyon  (z) ,  Lord  Alvanley  (a) , 

(x)  Cookingf^.Fraser  (1785),  Park,  preeerye  it,  but  was  only  so  much 

247;  Marshall,  227;  Benecke,  Pr.  of  damaged  as  not  to  be  worth  cany- 

Indem.    270.      See   also    the   case  ing  on  to  the  port  of  destination.** 

reported,  4  Dongl.  296.  See  Dyson  r.  Rowcroft    (1803),    3 

(y)  Lord  Alvanley  oonjectores  that  B.  &  P.  476. 

the  words ''of  no yalne,"  in  the  case  /  \    x      t>        xj.          -r?-      •  _j. 

-  «    ,_.           •»«_                           ^   .  («)    I^    Burnett    v,    Kensington 

of  Cooking  v.  Eraser,  are  somewhat  (1797)   7  T  R  222 

too  large,  and  that  the  fact  was,  not  ;>       *     •       • 

that  the  cargo  was  in  such  a  situa-  (a)  Dyson  v.  Bowcroft  (1803),  3 

tlon  as  to  make   it   impossible  to  B.  &  P.  475,  476. 
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and  Lord  EUenborough  {b) ;  the  latter  of  whom  expressly  Sect.  1067. 
said  that,  "  if  obliged  to  choose  between  the  two,  he  should 
incline  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Alvanley  in  Dyson  r.  Row- 
croft  in  preference  to  that  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Cocking 
r.  Fraser." 

1068.  In  the  United  States  the  case  of  Cocking  v,  Fraser  Law  in  the 
was  for  some  time  considered  as  establishing  the  law{c), 
Phillips,  it  is  true,  writing  in  1854,  considered  that  there  was 

so  much  discrepancy  in  the  decisions  as  to  justify  him  in 
adopting  the  contrary  view.  Parsons,  however,  in  1868, 
declared  it  to  be  "  well  settled  that,  if  the  goods  insured  arrive 
at  the  port  of  destination  existing  in  specie,  the  underwriters 
are  not  liable,  although  they  are  of  no  value  whatever." 
And,  similarly,  as  regards  damaged  cargo  which  does  not 
arrive  at  the  port  of  destination,  but  is  sold  at  an  intermediate 
port,  he  considers  the  true  doctrine  to  be  that,  "  if  the  article 
was  in  such  a  condition  at  the  intermediate  port  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  and  care,  it  could  be  carried 
to  the  port  of  final  destination  so  as  to  reach  there  in  specie, 
although  it  might  be  worthless,  the  loss  would  be  but  partial, 
but  otherwise  if  it  would  not  arrive  in  specie."  The 
authorities  were  reviewed  in  1870  by  the  New  York  Com- 
mission of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Wallerstein  v,  Columbian 
Insurance  Co.  (rf),  in  which  case  the  Court  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  view  supported  by  Phillips  and  the  more 
modem  English  decisions,  and  against  the  narrow  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Cocking  v.  Eraser. 

1069.  The  following  are  some  of  the  English  cases  which 


(b)  In  Gologan  r.  London  Abb,  Co.  Johns.  K.  Y.  138 ;  Marean  v.  U.  S. 
(1816),  6  M.  &  S.  455.  See,  too,  Ins.  Go.  (1814),  3  Wash.  C.  C.  B. 
Asfari;.  Blundell  (1895),  1  Com.  Gas.  256;  Neilson  f^.  Golmnbian  Ins. 
71 ;  186  (G.  A.) ;  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  Go.  (1806),  3  Gaines,  108 ;  PhiUips, 
123.  s.  1767 ;  Parsons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102— 

(c)  3  Kent,  Gom.  295.    See  also  106. 

Saltos  V.  Ooean  lua.  Go.  (1817),  14  {d)  44  K.  Y.  204. 
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feet.  low.   flla-^rate  th«  tcfodencT  to  relax  the  extreme  rigour  of  liOfd 

l[aL«fU;ld'f  rule : — 

BoCten  fruit.        A  cargo  of  frriit  insored  "  free  of  arerage  "  from  Cadiz  to 

Lblon  was,  in  cfmteqnffuee  of  tempestuous  weather,  neoesBarily 

carriefl  into  Santa  Cmz   an  intennediate  port.,  where  it  was 

found  to  be  80  much  damaged  by  sea  water  that  it  had  become 

rotten,  and  stnnk  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  necessarilj 

thrown  into  the  sea.     The  Court  of  Common  Fleas  held  that 

the  assured  might  reooyer  for  a  total  loss  without  giying 

'|Arirjihj'U.     notice  of  abandonment  ^-p;.    Jjyrd  Alvanley  said:  "In  this 

iBfUvni'  Mao  <^^  it  ia  found  that  the  nece^Mtj"  (for  throwing  the  cargo 

a^Jute  U/tol   <jY^\^^rj^  <*  arose  from  sea  water  shipped  during  the  course 

of  the  voyage,  and  that  the  conmiodity  was  in  such  a  state 

that  it  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  on  board  consistently 

with  the  health  of  the  crew.     In  consequence  of  this  necessity, 

therefore,  the  commodity  was  annihilated  by  being  thrown 

overboard.     Had  it  not  been  so  annihilated,  it  would  have 

be^m  annihilated  by  putrefaction ;  and  is  it  not  as  much  lost 

to  the  insured  by  being  throTini  overboard  as  though  the 

captain  had  waited  till  it  arrived  at  complete  putrefaction?" — 

^^  I  never  have  tmderstood  that  the  underwriters  insure  fish 

and  other  artielc*a  against  no  i>erils  which  do  not  end  in  a  total 

annihilation  of  the  commodity  "  (/). 

Part  of  cargo       In  the  next  case  a  cargo  of  wheat  insured,  "  warranted  free 

thrown  awaj    of  average,"  from  Quebec  to  Teneriffe  was  captured  and 

an^niw-  **      recaptured,  and  carried  by  the  recaptors  into  Bermuda,  where, 

"^^*^  P^'*'   a  scarcity  prevailing,  an  embargo  was  put  on  the  wheat.     In 

abw^lutc  total   order  to  repair  the  ship,  the   cargo  was  permitted  to  be 

part.  unloaded,  and  the  whole  was  accordingly  landed,  except  about 

iMoSonAtm     ^^^  bushcls,  which  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  from  the 

Co.,  6  M.  &     sea  water  that  the  magistrates,  out  of  regard  to  the  public 

health,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.     As  to  this 

part  of  the  case,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  intimated  a  strong 

opinion  (though,  as  notice  of  abandonment  had  in  fact  been 

given,  the  point  did  not  directly  arise  for  their  decision)  that 

{e)  Dyson  9.  Rowcroft  (1803),  3  B.  &  P.  474.  (/)  Ibid. 
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there  was  an  absolute  total  loss  on  the  wheat  thus  thrown  into  Sect.  1060. 
the  sea.  Lord  Ellenborough  said :  "  Considering  the  contract 
of  insurance  as  a  contract  of  indemnity,  it  surely  cannot  be 
less  a  total  loss  because  the  commodity  subsists  in  specie  if  it 
subsist  only  in  the  form  of  a  nuisance.  There  is  a  total  loss 
of  the  thing  if  by  any  of  the  perils  insured  against  it  is 
rendered  of  no  use  whatever,  though  it  may  not  be  entirely 
annihilated"  (g). 

1070.  The  case  of  Roux  v,  Salvador,  which  is  now  the  Poeitionestab- 
leading  authority  on  the  subject  in  our  jurisprudence,  goes  -Rquh  r. ^Sal- 
further,  and  shows  that  if  the  goods  thus  necessarily  landed  ^^^' 
at  an  intermediate  port  in  a  sea-damaged  state  are  sold  in  the 
market  there,  from  the  cei^tainty  that,  if  reshipped  and  sent  on 
to  their  port  of  destination,  they  will  inevitably  perish  before 
arriving  there  by  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  which  has 
already  commenced  and  cannot  be  arrested  by  any  means 
within  the  master's  disposal ;  in  such  case  the  assured,  who 
receives  intelligence  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  the  loss  and 
the  sale,  may  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  without  notice  of 
abandonment,  although  the  goods  at  the  time  of  sale  still 
subsisted  in  specie  and  commanded  a  price  in  the  markets  of 
the  intermediate  port  as  and  for  what  they  were  described  as 
being  in  the  policy,  it  being  always  understood  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  when  they  come  to  hand,  are  pro  tanto 
a  salvage  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters. 

Hides  valued  at  1,117/.  in  the  policy,  and  insured  "free 
of  average  "  from  Valparaiso  to  Bordeaux,  were  necessarily 
landed  in  order  to  repair  the  ship,  and  were  then  found  to  be 
in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction  occasioned  by  moisture 
from  a  leak  in  the  ship,  being  all,  as  it  is  termed,  "  greased," 
the  hair  coming  off  in  the  fingers  of  those  who  handled  them. 
As  this  greasing  is  a  partial  fermentation,  which  could  not  be 

(ff)  Cologan  V,  London  Ab8.  Ck).  of  part  of  a  cargo  of  memorandum 

(1816),  6  M.  &  S.   447,   464,  466.  articles  shipped  and  insnred  in  bulk, 

This  case,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  is  now  OTerruled  bj  Balli  v.  Janson 

considered  an  authority  for  the  posi-  (1866),  6  £.   &  B.  422;  26  L.  J. 

tion  that  there  can  be  a  total  loss  Q.  B.  300. 
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Sect.  1070.  stopped  by  any  means  practicable  at  Bio,  and  aa,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  its  progress,  the  hides  would,  by  the  progress  of 
putrefaction,  have  lost  the  character  of  hides  before  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  they  were  sold  at  Rio  for  the 
gross  sum  of  273/.  as  hides,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tanned, 
and  were  so  tanned  by  the  purchasers. 

The  ship  was  subsequently  repaired,  and  proceeded  to  Bor- 
deaux with  the  rest  of  her  cargo ;  the  assured,  who  had 
received  at  the  same  time  notice  of  the  loss  and  the  sale, 
brought  his  action  as  for  a  total  loss  without  having  given 
notice  of  abandonment.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
reversing  as  to  this  point  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  held  that  this  was  an  absolute  total  loss,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  recover  (A). 

Groiinda  of  1071.  The  principles  upon  which  the  Court  of  Exchequer 

Chamber  proceeded  in  thus  deciding  are  admirably  stated  by 
Lord  Abinger  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court — a  judg- 
ment which  should  be  attentively  studied  by  all  who  desire  to 
know  the  present  state  of  our  law  on  this  much  litigated 
point.  Without  restating  here  what  ought  to  be  read  at 
large  in  the  report,  it  will  be  suflSoient  to  say  that  the  main 
point  of  decision  was  this — ^that,  owing  to  the  perils  insured 
against,  it  had  become  impossible,  when  notice  of  loss  was 
first  received,  for  either  the  assui'ed  or  the  underwriter  to 
procure  the  arrival  of  the  hides  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
policy. 

Judment  of  "  In  the  caso  before  us,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  the  jury  have 
^^^'  found  that  the  hides  were  so  far  damaged  by  the  perils  of  the 
sea  that  they  never  could  have  arrived  in  the  form  of  hides. 
By  the  process  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  which  had 
commenced,  a  total  destruction  of  them,  before  their  arrival 
at  their  port  of  destination,  became  as  inevitable  as  if  they  had 
been  cast  into  the  sea  or  consumed  by  fire.  Their  destruction 
not  being  consummated  at  the  time  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  vessel,  they  became  in  that  state  a  salvage  for  the  benefit 

{h)  Bonx  V.  Salyador  (1836),  3  Bing.  K.  C.  266  ;  4  Soott,  1. 
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of  the  party  who  was  to  sustain  the  loss,  and  were  accordingly  Sect.  1071. 
sold ;  and  the  facts  of  the  loss  and  sale  were  made  known  at 
the  same  time  to  the  assured.  Neither  he  nor  the  under- 
writers could  at  that  time  exercise  any  control  over  them,  or 
by  any  interference  alter  the  consequences.  It  appears  to  us, 
therefore,  that  this  was  not  the  case  of  what  has  been  called  a 
constructive  total  loss,  but  of  an  absolute  total  loss,  of  the 
goods :  they  could  never  arrive ;  and,  at  the  same  moment 
when  intelligence  of  the  loss  was  received,  all  speculation  was 
at  an  end." 

His  Lordship  then  enters  into  the  question  whether  the 
fact  of  the  goods,  as  in  this  case,  subsisting  in  specie  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  being  in  fact  sold  as  hides,  ought  to  make 
any  difference  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  notice  of  abandon- 
ment ;  his  Lordship  decides  that  notice  of  abandonment  is  no 
more  necessary  in  this  case  than  it  would  have  been  "if, 
instead  of  being  sold  in  specie,  the  hides  had  actually  changed 
their  form  and  been  sold  as  glue,  manure,  or  ashes  "  (i),  in 
which  case  his  Lordship  assumes  it  as  an  undoubted  point 
that  no  notice  would  be  requisite  (k). 

In  either  case  such  sale,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
justified  by  necessity  and  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  all 
parties,  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  who  is  to  sustain 
the  loss;  and  the  net  amount  thereof,  after  deducting  the 
charges,  becomes  money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  the 
underwriter,  upon  payment  by  him  of  a  total  loss. 

Following  the  principle  of  this  decision  it  was  held  by  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  that  where  a  cargo  of  coals, 
damaged  by  sea-water  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  was 
unloaded  at  a  port  of  refuge,  and,  being  found  in  a  state  that 
involved  great  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  if  again 


(t)  3  Bing.  N.  G.  282.  Pr.  of  Indem.  379,  not.    Ghanoellor 

{k)  Thus  a^wering  in  the  nega-  Kent  answers  the  same  case  also  in 

tive  a  case  pat  by  Benecke :  "  Sap-  the  negative,  "  for  the  cargo  iras  of 

pose  fish  yalaed  at  100/.  to  seU  for  no  value  as  fish,  or  in  contemplation 

1/.  as  manure :  wiU  this  be  a  value  of   the    contract."      Com.   vol.  iii. 

so  as  to  exonerate  the  underwriter?"  p.  296,  n.  (a). 
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Sect.  1071.  put  on  board  ship,  was  necessarilj  sold  where  it  lay,  there 
was  a  total  loss  within  the  policy  without  notice  of  abandon- 
ment (/). 

No  amount  of  1072.  It  must,  however,  very  carefully  be  borne  in  mind 
entiul  the  ^^^  ^^  degree  of  loss  in  bulk,  deterioration  in  quality,  or 
""m^to^iiia'  ^^P^^'^^tion  in  value,  will  entitle  the  assured  to  put  an  end 
adTentuze        to  the  adventure  and  recover  a  total  loss  (m),  without  notice 

and  recover 

a  total  lo68,      of  abandonment,  on  goods  warranted  free  of  average,  unless 

without  aban-         i_    j  •        i  xt_   •      i.  x  i    j   _j li         •  •    /  \ 

donment  un-  ^^^"^  damage  mvolves  their  total  destruction  m  specie  (n), 
kas  Buch         either  actual  or  inevitable.     If  the  commodity  can  be  for- 

damage  in-  "^ 

▼oWea  their     warded  to  its  port  of  destination  with  any  reasonable  prospect 

total  deatmc-  ...  i 

tion  in  specie,  of  arriving  there  in  specie  however  damaged,  the  assured  who 
has  failed  to  send  it  on,  or  sold  it  at  an  intermediate  port, 
cannot  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  at  all  events,  without  notice 
of  abandonment. 

'V\Tieat,  valued  at  1,000/.,  was  insured,  "  free  of  average," 
from  TTaterford  to  Liverpool.  The  ship,  on  going  down  the 
river  from  Waterf ord,  struck,  and  was  run  aground  to  prevent 
her  finking,  in  a  place  where  her  hull  was  completely  under 
water  at  every  high  tide.  About  a  month  after  the  stranding 
the  wheat  was  got  out  much  damaged :  one-third  of  it  was 
thrown  away  as  wholly  useless ;  the  other  two-thirds  were 
kiln-dried,  and  might  have  been  sent  on  to  Liverpool  and  sold 
there ;  instead  of  this,  however,  they  were  sold  at  Waterf ord 
for  about  250/.  gross,  and  90/.  net.  Lord  Ellenborough  held 
that  in  this  case  the  assured  could  not  recover  for  a  total  loss 
on  the  wheat  without  notice  of  abandonment,  because  it 


(/)  Saunders  r.  Baring  (1876),  34 
L.  T.  N.  S.  419. 

(m)  A  oonstmctiTe  total  loss  might 
be  reooyered  by  g^Ting  proper  notice 

of  abandonment,  if  it  conld  be  shown 
that  goods  in  their  damag^  state 
could  not  be  forwarded,  and  that 
the  cost  of  conditioning  would  ex- 
ceed their  yalue  when  conditioned. 


(n)  The  expression  "in  specie" 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  businesB 
sense.  Groods  airiving  in  an  un- 
merchantable oondition  are  con- 
sidered to  have  lost  their  species, 
although  thej  may  not  have  changed 
to  anything  else,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  have  ceased  to  exist.  Asfar  v, 
Blundell  (1895),  1  Com.  Cas.  71, 
186  (C.  A.) ;  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  123. 
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might  have  been  sent  on  to  its  port  of  destination  in  a   Sect.  1072. 
saleable  state  as  wheat  (o). 

Tobacco  and  sugar  were  insured,  "  free  of  average,"  from 
Heligoland  to  London.  Just  ofE  Heligoland  the  ship  was 
wrecked,  but  the  tobacco  and  sugar  were  got  ashore  there  and 
saved,  though  in  a  very  damaged  state ;  the  sugars  having 
been  mostly  washed  out  of  the  hogsheads,  and  the  tobacco 
(according  to  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel)  entirely 
spoiled  by  sea- water,  so  as  to  be  worth  nothing  at  all  to  the 
assured.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  unanimously  held  that 
the  assured,  although  he  had  given  notice  of  abandonment, 
could  not  recover  for  a  total  loss  ( p).  Lord  Abinger  remarks 
on  this  case  that  "  the  tobacco  and  sugar,  though  damaged 
by  the  sea,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  shippers  at  Heligoland  ; 
and,  as  stated  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  his  judgment,  for 
anytliing  that  appeared,  might  have  been  forwarded  to  their 
port  of  destination  "  {q).  Ijord  Abinger  probably  spoke  from 
recollection  of  what  had  been  said  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
his  own  hearing,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  the 
printed  report,  which  is,  however,  veiy  brief. 

1073.  Fifty-four  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  insured,  "  free 
of  average,"  from  Gottenburg  to  Stralsund.  At  Copenhagen, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  ship  was  stranded  and  bilged. 
Every  one  of  the  fifty-four  hogsheads  was  saved  from  the 
sea,  and  in  every  hogshead  there  were  some  loaves  of  sugar 
left,  though  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  saved  out  of  the 
whole  fifty-four  hogsheads  was  little  more  than  enough  to 
fill  one :  seventy  of  the  loaves  were  saved  dry.  The  jury 
found  that  this  was  not  a  total  loss,  obviously  because  a 
portion  of  the  cargo  was  saved  in  a  saleable  state  as  sugar, 
and  might  as  such  have  been  sent  on  to  its  port  of  destina- 
tion, and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  agreed  with  this 
finding  (r). 

(o)  Anderson  v.  Boyal  Exoh.  Abb.  (q)  3  Bing.  N.  0.  280. 
Go.  (1805),  7  East,  38. 

(jp)   ThompBon   v.   Eoyal   Exoh.  W  Hedbnrgh  v.  PeaiBon  (1816). 

Am.  Co.  (1812),  16  East,  214.  7  Taunt.  164. 
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Sect.  1073. 


The  under- 
writer is  never 
liable,  as  for  a 
total  loss,  on 
sea-damaged 
goodsarriving 
in  specie  at 
their  port  of 
destination. 


Boyfield  r. 
Brown  over- 
ruled. 

1.  English 
authorities. 


The  fiame  principle  was  applied  in  the  following  case: 
Eighty-one  bales  of  waste  silk  were  insured,  valued  at  2,245/., 
"free  of  average  from  Leghorn  to  Liverpool."  The  ship 
was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  into  Gibraltar 
for  repairs,  and  her  cargo  was  necessarily  unloaded.  Some 
of  the  bales  were  found  to  be  much  damaged  by  salt  water, 
and  were  consequently  sold  at  Gibraltar  by  the  master,  in  the 
exercise  of  what  the  jury  found  to  be  a  reasonable  discretion 
and  such  as  a  prudent  uninsured  o^Mier  would  have  displayed, 
but  not  one  of  the  bales  was  so  damaged  as  to  make  its 
whole  contents  useless  for  any  mercantile  purpose.  All  the 
silk  might,  at  a  reasonable  and  moderate  expense,  have  been 
put  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  home  by  another  vessel,  and 
some  of  it  was,  in  fact,  brought  home  to  England  and  sold  as 
silk,  though .  in  a  very  deteriorated  state ;  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  held  that  this  was  not  a  total  loss,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  underwriters  were  not  liable  («). 

1074.  So  much  for  the  liability  of  underwriters  in  respect 
of  goods  warranted  "  free  of  average  "  for  a  total  loss  by  the 
perils  insured  against  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  f.^.,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  their  place  of  destination.  If, 
however,  they  do  so  arrive  at  their  port  of  destination,  Lord 
Abinger  admits,  and  the  following  cases  show,  that  "  if  they 
remain  in  specie  (^),  however  damaged,  there  is  not  a  total 
loss,''  and  consequently  the  underwriter  is  exonerated. 

Lee,  C.  J.,  indeed,  at  Nisi  Prius,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  memorandiun  into  English  policies,  seems  to  have  held 
that  where  perishable  goods  arrived,  but  so  damaged  by 
the  perils  of  the  sea  as  to  realize  on  sale  less  than  the 
freight,  this  was  a  total  loss  (w).  But  this  case  must  now  be 
deemed  to  be  overruled  by  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
point  has  been  otherwise  determined,  and  uniformly  in  the 
same  way. 

(*)  Navone  r.  Haddon  (1860),  9  of  "in specie, "see Asfarr.Blundoll, 
Q  -g  «Q  infra^  B.  1076. 

(tt)  Boyfldd  V.  Brown  (1737),   2 
(0  Ab  to  the  meaning,  however,      gtr.  1065. 
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1076.  Thus,  where  fruit  was  insured,  "  free  of  average,"  Sect.  1075. 
from  Lisbon  to  London,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place  so 
damaged  bj  the  perils  insured  against  as  to  have  lost  80  per 
cent,  in  value,  Lord  Kenyon  held  the  underwriters  not  to  be 
liable.  "  The  cargo,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  arrives  at  its  port 
of  destination  ;  and  though  it  is  good  for  very  little,  yet  it 
has  invariably  been  held  that  the  voyage  must  either  be  lost, 
or  the  cargo,  if  it  be  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  memo- 
randum, be  wholly  or  actually  destroyed,  to  entitle  the 
assured  to  recover  "  {x), 

Li  this  case  it  seems  that  the  fruit,  being  neither  physically 
destroyed  nor  totally  extinguished  in  value,  was  still  fruit 
and  saleable  as  such,  though  at  a  very  reduced  price. 

So  where  a  cargo  of  peas,  warranted  free  of  average, 
reached  its  port  of  destination  so  damaged  as  to  produce  only 
one-fourth  of  the  freight,  which  became  due  on  their  arrival, 
the  defence  set  up  was  that  if  goods  arrive  in  the  market  to 
which  they  are  destined,  then,  though  a  loss  equivalent  to  a 
total  loss  may  have  happened  on  them,  the  underwriters  are 
not  Kable,  and  the  jury  accordingly,  imder  the  direction  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  found  for  the  defendant  {y). 

Here,  again,  the  peas  seem  to  have  been  sold  as  peas,  and 
therefore  were  not  totally  extinguished,  either  in  specie  or  in 
value. 

1076.  Rice  was  insured,  "free  from  average,"  from 
Chai'leston  to  Liverpool ;  the  ship  after  arriving  within  the 
limits  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  took  the  ground  while 
endeavouring  to  get  into  the  dock  gates  there,  filled  with 
water  and  became  a  wreck  ;  the  rice  was  taken  out  of  her  in 
small  craft,  as  she  lay,  and  sold  in  Liverpool  for  972/.,  the 
freight  amounting  to  1,762/.  This  was  held  not  to  amoimt 
to  a  total  loss  on  the  rice  (z).     Lord  Ellenborough  said :  "  I 


{x)  M'AndrewB  r.  Vaughan  (1793),  ^"^^  I^-  253 ;  1  Marshall,  Ins.  218, 

Park  252.  ^^^' 

'  (z)   Gleimid  9.  London  Ass.  Oo. 

(y)  Mason  9.    Skurray   (1780),  1  (isu),  2  M.  &  S.  371. 
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Sect.  1076.  think  it  quite  dear  that  this  is  a  case  of  particular  average, 
and  not  of  total  loss.  There  has  been  an  arriyal  of  the  ship 
with  the  goods  at  their  destination — the  voyage  has  been 
performed,  and  the  goods  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
consignees;  it  appears  that  the  rice,  which  was  said  to  be 
Eemariu  of  totally  lost,  did  produce  972/."  (<?).  '*  Though  damaged,"  as 
'  Lord  Abinger  observes,  "  it  was  delivered  to  the  consignees, 
and  in  a  saleable  state  as  rice  "  {b). 
Good«  arrir-  The  words  lastly  dted  from  Lord  Abinger's  observations 
merchanuUe  ^'^  ^^  importance.  It  is  now  established  in  England  that 
D^t^^dered  ^^^^  which  on  arrival  are  unmerchantable,  and  incapable 
tohaTeaniTed  of  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  goods  of  their 
species  are  ordinarily  used,  axe  not  considered  to  have  arrived 
in  specie,  although  they  may  be  still  recognizable  and  may 
not  have  lost  their  shape  and  outward  appearance,  and  may 
not  have  changed  to  anything  else.  In  Asfar  r.  Blundell 
the  ^*  Grovino  "  was  sunk  in  the  Thames  with  a  cargo  of  dates 
on  board.  The  dates  remained  for  three  tides  under  water, 
and  when  recovered  were  found  to  be  saturated  with  Thames 
water  and  sewage,  and  to  have  suffered  from  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  food.  They 
were,  however,  sold  and  exported  for  purposes  of  distillation, 
and  were  never  unrecognizable  as  dates.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mathew,  J.,  held  that  '^  the  goods  had  not  arrived  in 
specie  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression,  or  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  entitle  the  carriers  to  freight.  In  my 
opinion  the  dates  were  lost.  They  were  not  merchantable  or 
eaj>able  of  being  used  as  dates.  They  had  become  a  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  their  nature 
had  been  whoUy  changed.  The  su^;estion  of  the  defendants 
that  total  destruction  of  the  dates  was  necessary  to  disentitle 


(a)  Qlennie  r.  London  An.  Co.  and  Uie  United  States  oase  of  Uazean 

(1814),  2  M.  &  S.  376.    The  oaae  of  «.  United  States  Ins.  Co.  (1814),  3 

Bnller  v.  Christie  (1806)  (insoranoe  Wash,  a  B.  250 ;  2  Fhillips,  Ins. 

on  1,950  boxes  of  soap),  cited  in  2  s.  1768. 

M.  k  S.  374,  is  not  law.    See  the  (b)  In  Bonx  v.  Salvador  (1836),  3 

English  authorities  here  collected,  Bing.  N.  C.  280. 
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the  charterers  to  freight  may  derive  some  support  from  Cock-  Sect.  1076. 
ing  V,  Eraser,  but  it  is  clearly  not  the  law.  The  destruction 
of  the  merchantable  character  of  the  goods  to  the  extent  dis- 
closed by  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  right  to 
freight  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  decisions  in 
Dakin  v.  Oxley,  Roux  r.  Salvador  and  Duthie  v,  Hilton"  (c). 

1077.  Some  of  the  earKer  decisions  of  the  American  Courts,  2.  Law  in  the 

TJnitod  States. 

proceeding  upon  the  general  principle  that  nothing  short  of 
absolute  destruction  will  make  a  total  loss  on  memorandum 
articles,  if  they  arrive  at  their  port  of  destination,  appear  to 
have  adopted  the  rule  in  Cocking  v.  Fraser  in  all  its  severity, 
and  go  beyond  what  is  now  accepted  a^  the  law  of  this 
country.      Thus,  where  com,  insured   "free  of  average," 
arrived  in  a  putrid  state  at  its  port  of  destination,  the  Judge 
at  Nisi  Prius  told  the  jury  "  that  if  it  waa  so  much  damaged 
as  to  have  become  of  no  value  for  the  nutriment  of  man," 
the  underwriters  were  liable  as  for  an  actual  total  loss.     But 
the  Court  in  banc  held  this  a  misdirection,  saying,  "  that  so 
long  as  the  com  physically  existed  there  could  not  be  a  total 
loss  on  account  of  damage  merely ;  although  it  was  good  for 
nothing,  the  insurers  were  not  liable"  (rf).     We  have,  how- 
ever, already  pointed  out  that  the  American  decisions  and 
opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  by  no  means  uniform,  and 
that  in  a  more  recent  case  the  correctness  of  this  decision  hsA 
been  impugned  by  high  authority  {e). 

1078.  In  France,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Code  de  3.  Law  of 
Commerce  of  1807,  when  actual  total  loss  {perte  entihre)  was 

by  the  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine  made  a  ground  of  abandon- 
ment on  perishable  goods  (/),  the  question  was  vehemently 
debated  whether  such  a  case  of  actual  total  loss  could  ever  be 
said  to  arise  when  the  goods  arrived  in  specie  at  their  port  of 

{e)    Asfar  v,   BlondeU    (1S95),    1  {e)  Ante,  8. 1068.    See  WaUentein 

Com.  Gas.  71 ;  aifinned  in  0.  A,,  ^^  Colambiaii   Infl.  Co.   (1870),  44 

ibid.  186 ;  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  128.  ^^  y.  204. 

{d)  NeUflon  v,  Colnmhian  Ins.  Go. 
(1806),  3  Gaines,  108,  dted  2  Phil-  (/)  ^^^  ^  ^  Marine,  tit   vl. 

UpB,  Ins.  s.  1767.  lies  Ass.  art.  46. 

VOL.  11.  4  I 
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Sect.  1078.  dfistinaiioiL  Emerigon  was  decidedlj  of  ophiion  that  it 
Oprnkm  of  oould  uoL  ^^  I  have  already  spoken,'*  he  sayB,  **  of  the  ease 
in  which  a  caigo  of  wheat  airiTes  in  port  ahnoet  entiielj 
rotten :  I  now  add  that,  even  if  it  airive  entirely  so,  that 
10  not  0och  a  case  of  total  loss  as  to  justify  an  abandon- 
ee). Yalin  (A)  and  Pothier  (i)  inclined  to  the  less 
rigorons  interpretation ;  and  the  latter  even  considered  that 
the  loss  might  be  total  within  the  meaning  of  the  46th  Article 
of  the  Ordinance  if  the  goods  were  damaged  to  half  their 
value. 

The  French  trihonalsy  before  the  Code  de  Commeroe, 
appear  inTaiiahly  to  hare  supported  the  more  rigid  construc- 
tion of  Emerigon,  that  there  can  be  no  total  loss  on  perishable 
goods  unless  there  has  heen  an  entire  privation  or  absolute 
destruction  of  them  in  their  nature  and  essence  {destruction 
totale  des  effete  assurSs  dans  leur  nature  et  essence)  (A*). 

From  a  review  of  all  these  authorities  it  plainly  appears 
that  no  degree  of  damage,  however  great,  can  amount  to  an 
absolute  total  loss  on  perishable  goods  warranted  free  of 
average,  if  they  arrive  in  specie  at  their  port  of  destination ; 
in  other  words,  the  mere  fact  of  their  so  arriving  precludes  all 
inquiiy  into  the  extent  of  the  damage  they  have  sustained, 
and  entirely  discharges  the  underwriter,  who  has  stipulated 
by  the  memorandum  to  be  exempt  from  liability  for  any  loss 
on  such  goods  which  is  not  in  its  nature  totaL 

Goods  amy.        1079.  In  this  context  a  question  was  raised  by  Amould  (/)  as 
but  so  to  which  it  is  conceived  that  there  can  now  be  no  kind  of  doubt, 


Bssnlt  of  fho 


(^)  Emerigon,  o.  xvii.  s.  2,  p.  214. 
U.  Estrangin  dissents  from  this 
opinion.  ''This  doctrine,"  he  says, 
"  is  at  variance  with  what  Emerigon 
himself  has  advanced  a  little  before, 
viz.,  that  a  thing  is  destroyed  when 
it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  specie.'* 
He  adds,  "if  wheat  has  become 
manure  it  certainly  can  no  longer 
be  said  to  exist  in  specie."  (Si  le 
bl6  est  devenn  fnmier  11  n'est  oer- 


tainement  plus  dans  son  essence.) 
Estrangin,  note  to  Pothier,  d' As- 
surance, 428. 

(A)  Comment,  on  Old.  tit.  vi. 
art.  46,  vol.  ii.  p.  342,  ed.  1829. 

(t)  Pothier,  d' Assurance,  Ko.  121. 

{k)  See  Estrangin's  edition  of 
Pothier,  in  Appendix,  p.  419 — 429, 
ed.  1810. 

{1}  2nd  ed.  p.  1054. 
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namely,  whether,  if  the  goods  arrive  at  their  port  of  destioa-  Sect.  1079. 
tion,  but  not  in  specie,  this  will  amount  to  an  absolute  total  damaged  as 
loss,  so  as  to  charge  the  underwriter,  notwithstanding  the  p^?^heir 
memorandum.     If  the  goods,  or  rather  the  remains  of  such  ^f^^^^an 
goods,  arrive  at  their  port  of  destination  in  such  a  state  that,  al»olute  total 

,  loss. 

in  the  language  of  Lord  Abinger,  "the  species  itself  has 
disappeared,  and  the  goods  have  assumed  a  new  form,  losing 
all  their  original  character  "  (m) — ^if,  in  fact,  they  arrive,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Alvanley,  "  annihilated  by  putrefac- 
tion "  («) — may  not,  asked  Amould,  the  loss  on  such  goods 
be  considered  total,  notwithstanding  their  arrival  ?  It  is  an 
absolute  total  loss  for  which  the  underwriter  is  liable,  not- 
withstanding the  memorandum,  if  I  sell  my  hides  at  Rio 
Janeiro  from  the  certainty  that,  if  sent  on  to  Bordeaux,  they 
will  arrive  there  a  mere  mass  of  putre&ction ;  if,  instead  of 
selling  I  send  them  on,  and  they  do  arrive  at  Bordeaux  a 
mere  mass  of  putrefaction,  surely  their  so  arriving  cannot 
prevent  the  loss  from  being  actually  total,  so  as  to  exempt  the 
underwriter  from  his  liability.  That  of  which  I  insure  the 
arrival  is  a  cargo  of  hides ;  that  which  actually  comes  to  port 
in  the  case  supposed  is  a  heap  of  corruption,  which  cannot 
properly  be  designated  as  hides  nor  be  sold  as  such ;  the 
actual  thing,  then,  whose  arrival  I  insured  has  not  come  to 
port :  it  is  physically  destroyed — "  annihilated  by  putrefac- 
tion." Is  the  loss  less  an  actual  total  loss  because  the  remains 
of  the  thing  insured  have  not  been  thrown  overboard  or  burnt 
before  arrival  P 

1080.  Such,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  said  {o) :  "  It  surely  cannot  be  less 
a  total  loss  because  the  commodity  subsists  in  specie,  if  it 
subsist  only  in  the  form  of  a  nuisance.  There  is  a  total  loss 
of  the  thing  if,  by  any  of  the  perils  insured  against,  it  is 
rendered  of  no  use  whatever,  although  it  may  not  be  entirely 

(m)  3  Bing.  N.  0.  at  p.  279.  (o)  In  Cologan  v.  London  Ass.  Co. 

(m)  3  Bos.  ft  PaU.  474.  (1816),  5  M.  ft  S.  at  p.  455. 

4l2 
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Sect.  1080.  annihilatecL"  But  Amonld  {p ),  while  admitting  that  these 
reasonings  seemed,  theoretically  speaking,  to  be  unanswer- 
able, nevertheless  considered  it  to  be  better  in  practice  to 
disregard  aU.  such  refinements,  and  to  lay  down  the  broad 
position  that  there  can  be  no  total  loss  on  perishable  goods, 
and  therefore  no  claim  whatever  against  the  underwriter, 
who  by  the  memorandum  has  expressly  confined  his  liability 
to  the  case  of  their  total  loss  only,  unless  the  goods  either 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  are  necessarily  destroyed  or 
justifiably  sold  by  the  assured,  from  the  impossibility  of 
sending  them  on  in  specie  to  their  port  of  destination. 

The  present  editors,  however,  submit  that  the  law  of  this 
country  is  in  accord  with  the  unanswerable  reasonings  of 
Amould,  rather  than  with  his  view  as  to  what  should  be  the 
practice.  As  regards  ship,  it  is  clear  that  an  arrival  in  port 
after  loss  of  species  is  regarded  as  no  arrival  at  all,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  a  different  rule  should  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  goods.  And  an  arrival  after  loss  of  species  appears  to 
be  an  even  stronger  case  of  total  loss  than  a  sale  before  loss  of 
species.  Phillips  ((/),  while  agreeing  with  Amould  that  the 
question  whether  an  article  retains  its  identity  is  often  very 
perplexing  and  of  a  subtle  and  metaphysical  character,  never- 
theless clearly  regards  loss  of  species  as  constituting  in  all 
cases,  both  as  regards  ship  and  goods,  a  total  loss.  And,  in 
view  of  the  cases  of  which  Asf  ar  v.  Blundell  (r)  is  an  example, 
Amould's  position  appears  now  to  be  quite  untenable. 

1081.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  avoid  such  subtleties  as 
have  been  above  indicated,  that  the  Legislature  of  France, 
on  introducing  the  Code  de  Commerce  of  1807,  altered  that 
clause  in  the  Ordonnanoe  de  la  Marine  which  made  ^^  actual 
total  loss  "  (jperte  entikre)  a  ground  of  abandonment  on  perish-* 
able  goods,  and  substituted  instead  thereof  the  words  'Moss  or 
deterioration  of  the  commodities  insured  when  such  deteriora-* 
tion  or  loss  amounts  to  three-fourths  "  («). 

(p)  2nd  ed.  p.  1056.  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  128,  ante,  8.  1076. 

\q)  8.1605^  (t)  Art.  369.   '' Perte  on  d^t^ora- 

(r)  (1896}J  Gom.0as.71, 185  (O.A.);       tion  des  effetn  a8BTiT68  si  la  d^tdriora^ 


Modem 
French  law. 
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M.  Beoane,  an  editor  of  Valin,  writing  in  1828,  i.e.^  more  Sect.  1081. 
than  twenty  years  after  the  code  became  the  law  of  France,  Remarks  of 
thus  speaks  of  the  change  introduced  by  it  in  this  respect :  this  change  of 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  such  a  regulation ;  a  dete- 
rioration  so  considerable  is  equivalent  to  a  total  loss ;  and, 
but  for  this  rule,  as  an  actual  total  loss  {perte  entiere)  can 
hardly  occur  except  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  the  underwriters 
might  frequently  have  raised  difficulties  which  the  law  has 
wisely  put  an  end  to  by  a  safe  and  definite  rule  "  (^). 

With  regard  to  memorandum  articles  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided by  the  Code  de  Commerce  {u),  "  that  the  clause  *  free  of 
average*  shall  discharge  the  underwriters  from  aU  average 
loss,  whether  general  or  particular,  except  in  cases  which  give 
a  right  of  abandonment ;  and  in  such  cases  the  assured  may 
choose  whether  he  will  abandon  or  proceed  for  an  average 
loss." 

As  damage  to  the  goods  in  quantity  or  quality  to  the 
extent  of  three-fourths  in  measure,  weight  or  value  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  the  express  groimds  of  abandonment,  it 
follows  that  the  assured  may,  by  the  present  law  of  France 
upon  abandonment,  recover  for  a  total  loss  on  memorandum 
articles  as  well  as  upon  any  others,  whenever  the  loss  or  dete- 
rioration reaches  the  required  amount. 

1082.  It  is  now  settled,  after  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  Absolute  total 
authorities,  that  "  where  memorandum  goods  of   the  same  the  cargo, 
species  are  shipped,  whether  in  bulk  or  in  packages,  not  ex-  ^^M®  , , 
pressed  by  distinct  valuation  or  otherwise  in  the  policy  to  be  Ralli  v.  Jaa- 
separately  insured,  and  iliere  is  no  general  average  and  no  "°°- 
stranding,  the  ordinary  memorandum  exempts  the   under- 
writers from  liability  for  a  total  loss  or  destruction  of  part 
only,  though  consisting  of  one  or  more  entire  package  or 
packages,  and  although  such  package  or  packages  be  entirely 
destroyed  or  otherwise  lost  by  the  specified  perils '-'  {x). 

tion  on  perte  va  au  moins  h.  trois      par  M.  Becane,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 
quarts."  (m)  Code  de  Goznmerce,  art.  409. 

(t)  Valin,  Comment,  but  Ord.  ed.  (x)  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  £nx)r 
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Sect.  1082,  There  are  three  caees  freqaentlr  oeeaning  in  pnctioe 
iondriDg  the  iniMiraiice  of  memonmdnm  articles:—!.  Where 
a  cargo  or  a  quantity  of  meEnoran«liim  articles  of  the  same 
species  is  shipped  in  hulk,  yalaed  in  balk,  and  insured  in  boIL 
2.  Where  it  is  shipped  in  separate  packages^  boi  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  policy  br  distinct  yaloation  or  otherwise  to  he 
separately  insored.  3.  Where,  being  shipped  in  separate 
packages,  it  is  expressed  by  distinct  Talnation  or  otherwise  to 
be  separately  insured. 

1083.  As  to  the  first  case  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no 
total  loss  on  part  of  a  cargo  so  shipped  and  insured.  In  Hills 
r.  The  Ixmdon  Assurance  Company  a  cargo  of  wheat,  yalued 
at  1,600/.  and  warranted  free  of  average,  was  shipped  in  bulk 
and  insured  in  bulk  by  one  entire  insurance.  A  quantity  of 
the  wheat  to  the  value  of  about  70/.  was  pumped  up  out  of 
the  hold  into  the  sea  during  a  storm  and  totally  losL  This 
was  held  not  to  be  an  actual  total  loss  of  part  of  the  wheat, 
but  only  an  average  loss  on  the  whole,  for  which  the  under- 
writers were  not  liable  (j/). 

Cargo  ftbipped  1084.  The  next  case  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful,  but  was 
pocIS^,  bat  ftt  length  disposed  of  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Error 
^t^^^ntelj  £jj  Ealli  r.  Janson.  In  that  case  an  insurance  was  effected 
by  two  policies  on  2,688  bags  of  linseed,  valued  at  1,600/.  (z), 
"  free  of  average,"  for  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  London. 
The  ship  on  the  voyage  met  with  a  hurricane  and  was  driven 
into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  1,023  bags  were  found  to 
be  in  such  a  state  from  sea-damage  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
linseed  was  at  once  thrown  into  the  sea  as  rotten  and  worth- 


in  Balli  V.  Janflon  (1866),  6  E.  &  B. 
422  ;  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  300,  overraling 
D&yj  V.  Milford  (1812),  15  Ea«t, 
559,  on  thi«  point,  and  the  dicta  of 
Abbott,  J.,  and  Holioyd,  J.,  in 
Cologan  V,  London  Ins.  Co.  (1816),  5 
K.  &  8.  456. 

iy)  Hillat^.  London  Am.  Co.  (1840), 
5  H.  &  W.  569. 


(r)  The  indorsement  on  the  first 
policy  was  ''  per  Waban,  2,688  bags 
linseed,  1,600/. ;  "  and  on  the  second, 
"  per  Waban,  linseed,  1,600/."  It 
was  also  stated  in  the  case,  though 
not,  as  it  would  appear,  yeiy  mate- 
rial, "that  all  the  bags  were  of  the 
same  size  and  contained  the  same 
quantity." 
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less,  and  the  rest  was  then  and  there  sold  and  only  realized  a  Sect.  1084. 
few  shillings,  and  if  sent  on  in  the  vessel  would  have  lost  the 
character  of  linseed  before  arriving  in  England.  The  remain- 
ing 1,165  bags  (a)  were  brought  sound  to  England.  The 
question  was,  whether  on  the  1,023  bags  the  assured  were 
entitled  to  recover,  notwithstanding  the  memorandum,  as  for 
a  total  loss  of  part  of  the  cargo.  It  was  held  that  they  were 
not  (J). 

In  the  United  States  the  law  is  the  same  as  that  thus  laid  Dootrine  in 
down  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber :  namely,  that  "  the  under-  states, 
writer  is  not  liable  for  any  partial  loss  on  memorandum 
articles  unless  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  par- 
ticular species,  whether  the  particular  article  is  shipped  in 
bulk,  or  in  separate  boxes  or  packages  "  (c). 

1085.  The  third  case  is  where  a  cargo  is  made  up  of  Separate 
separate  packages,  capable  of  distinct  valuation  in  the  outset,  separately 
and  the  insurance  appears,  from  the  terms  of  the  policy,  to  "^**'®^- 
be  separately  effected  on  each  distinct  package  ;  in  such  cases 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  loss  will  be  treated  as  a 
total  loss  on  each  package  lost  (d). 

In  practice,  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  clauses  Clanses 
are  inserted  in  almost  all  policies  upon  perishable  cargoes  ^^^to  l^w 
composed  of  separate  packages,  which  have  the  effect  of  ^^^^to^J^^ 
showing  that  the  insurance  is  to  be  thus  diatributively  taken :  distributively 
for  instance, ''  to  pay  average  on  each  package  as  if  separately 
insured  " ;  or  "  to  pay  average  on  each  species  as  if  separately 
insured"  (e). 

A  singular  attempt  to  vary  a  policy  in  this  particular,  by  Entwlgtla  p. 
means  of  the  subsequent  declaration  of  ship  and  value,  was  ^^^^* 
properly  defeated  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.     It  was  a 
policy  "  on  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandise  in  any  ship 

(a)  Fiye  hundred  had  been  jet-  r.  Union  Ins.  Co.  (1824),  3  Mafion, 

tinoned  in  the  hurrioane.  429  ;  2  Phillips,  Ins.  8.  1778. 

{b)  Rail!  v.  Janson  (1856),  6  E.  &  (tt)  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Hills  v, 

B.  422 ;  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  300.  London  Ass.  Go.  (1840),  6  M.  &  W. 

{e)  Wadsworth  v,  Padfio  Ins.  Co.  576. 

(1829),  4  Wend.  33 ;  and  Humfrey  (e)  Stevens,  At.  224. 
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Sect.  1085.  or  diips,"  **to  he  valiifid  on  lioe  to  be  declared,  wanranted 
free  from  partienlar  average,  unless/'  &c.  Afterwards  the 
poliej  was  indorsed  with  this  declaration:  ^'  (R)  500  bags 
rice  per  *  Laidmans,'  at  Ss,  3d.  per  bag,  206/.  5«. '' ;  and  as 
there  was  a  partial  loss,  though  not  under  eircamstanees  to 
suspend  the  warranty  free  from  average,  it  was  contended 
that  the  assured  was  nevertheless  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a 
total  loss  of  part  under  this  indorsement.  The  Court, 
however,  gave  judgment  for  the  underwrite,  holding  that 
the  intention  of  the  policy  to  exclude  any  right  to  recover 
for  an  average  loss  could  not  be  varied  by  a  subsequent 
declaration,  which  by  that  intention  was  to  be  confined  to  a 
statement  of  ship,  mark,  and  value:  Bramwell,  B.,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  doubt  whether  this  declaration,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  appeared,  could  have  had  the  effect 
contended  for  (/). 


G^enenlin- 
BoraDoe  on 
Bereral  sepa- 
mte  articles 
whoUy  dis- 
tinct in  their 
natore. 


1086.  A  fourth  case  has  arisen  in  our  Courts ;  one,  namely, 
in  which  the  insurance  is  general,  but  on  several  separate 
articles  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature.  The  master  of  the 
"  Lion  "  had  insured  100/.  on  his  effects  on  board,  "  free  of 
average,"  from  Italy  to  England.  The  ship  having  taken 
fire,  the  master  succeeded  in  saving  his  chronometer  and  other 
things ;  the  rest,  to  the  value  of  67/.  10«.,  was  burnt,  and  the 
ship  and  cargo  entirely  destroyed.  The  master  claimed  as 
for  a  total  loss  of  part,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
allowed  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  whereas  in  Balli  r. 
Janson  the  article  insured  was  of  one  species,  linseed,  hero  the 
articles  insured  wero  each  of  a  distinct  and  different  character 
from  the  others ;  and,  therof oro,  if  thero  was  a  total  loss  of 
any  one  article,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  on  it  If 
not,  it  would  lead  to  this  startling  result,  that  a  man  who 
saved  the  clothes  he  was  wearing  would  not  be  able  to  recover 
for  the  loss  of  his  other  property  (g).  Similarly  the  same 
Court  soon  afterwards  decided  in  favour  of  the  assured  under 


(/)  Entwisile  v.  EUis  (1857),  2  H. 
&  X.  549 ;  27  L.  J.  Ex.  105. 


(ff)  Daff  V.   Mackenzie  (1857),   3 
C.  B.  (N.  S.)  16;  26  L.  J.  C.  P.  313. 
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a  policy  on  '^  any  goods/'  where  a  miscellaneous  equipment  Sect.  1086. 
of  an  emigrant  was  partially  lost  (A). 

1087.  An  insurance  on  freight  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Abeolnte  total 
nothing  more  than  an  undertaking  that,  if  the  shipowner  is  ^^^Y^- 
prevented  from  earning  freight  by  any  of  the  perils  insured  oiples. 
against,  the  underwriters  on  freight  will  make  good,  to  the 
extent  of  their  subscriptions,  the  loss  he  has  thereby  sus- 
tained {{). 

To  the  inquiry,  then,  as  to  what  constitutes  an  absolute 
total  loss  on  freight,  it  may  in  general  be  answered  that, 
whenever  the  happening  of  the  event,  on  which  the  earning 
of  freight  depends,  is  rendered  absolutely  impossible,  or  in 
any  practical  sense  utterly  hopeless,  by  means  of  the  perils 
insured  against,  this  is  a  case  of  absolute  total  loss.  The 
question,  therefore,  turns  in  some  measure  on  the  nature 
of  the  contract  under  which  freight  is  payable.  If  the 
freight  insured  be  the  hire  of  a  ship  for  an  entire  voyage, 
payable  under  the  terms  of  a  charter-party  only  on  condition 
of  the  arrival  of  that  particular  ship  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, and  such  arrival  be  rendered  impossible  or  hopeless, 
either  by  her  foundering  at  sea,  or  being  justifiably  sold  as 
irreparable  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  this  ought,  on  prin- 
ciple, to  be  an  absolute  total  loss  on  freight,  quite  irrespective 
of  all  questions  as  to  the  state  of  the  cargo.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  earning  of  the  freight  insured  is  not  thus 
made  to  depend  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  under  the  charter- 
party,  but  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  the  chance  of  the  ship's  arrival 
would  seem  to  be  less  important  as  the  criterion  of  the  right 
to  recover  a  total  loss  on  freight  without  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, than  the  chance  that  the  goods  may  be  forwarded  so 
as  to  earn  freight  by  another  ship  (k).  In  such  cases,  accord- 
ingly, if,  although  the  original  ship  be  wholly  destroyed  or 

(A)  Wilkinfloii  v,  Hyde  (1858),  3      K.  B.  240,  per  Mansfield,  C.  J. 
C.  B.  (N.  S.)  30 ;  27  L.  J.  G.  P.  116.  {k)  Shipton  v.  Thornton  (1838),  9 

(i)  Attyv.  Lindo  (1805),  1  B.  &  P.      A.  &  E.  314. 
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Sect.  10S7.  jiutifiably  sold  aa  ineparable,  yet  the  cargo  is  preserved  in 
such  a  state  that  it  may  be  sent  on  so  as  to  earn  freight  by 
a  substituted  ship,  it  should  seem  that  the  assured,  in  order 
to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  on  freight,  ought,  on  principle, 
to  give  notice  of  abandonment  (/). 

Transhipment      1088.  Instead,  however,  of  giving  notice  of  abandonment, 
policy.  the  assured  may  prefer  to  send  on  the  goods  by  another  vessel 

to  the  port  of  destination,  and  so  fulfil  his  contract ;  and  if  he 
do  so,  he  may  then  come  against  the  insurers  under  the  '^  sue 
and  labour  "  clause  for  the  whole  expense  of  transhipping  and 
sending  on  the  cargo,  including  the  freight  of  the  substituted 
vessel,  as  being  the  expense  of  preventing  a  loss  of  the  whole 
of  the  freight  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the 
insurer  (m). 

It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  to  classify  the  various  ways 
in  which  an  absolute  total  loss  of  freight  may  arise.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  loss  of  ship  or 
loss  of  cargo,  or  loss  of  both.  And  such  loss,  whether  of  ship 
or  of  cargo,  may  amount  to  a  total  loss,  actual  or  constructive, 
or  may  merely  consist  of  partial  damage  or  detention,  provided 
that  the  freight  is  thereby  prevented  from  being  earned  («). 
For  example,  if  the  ship  with  a  full  cargo  on  board  has 
foundered  at  sea,  so  that  ship  and  cargo  are  both  hopelessly 
lost  to  the  assured  without  any  assignable  chance  of  salvage, 
this  is  a  clear  case  of  absolute  total  loss  on  the  freight,  the 
earning  of  which  has  become  impossible  under  the  ciroum- 
Founderingr  stances.  So  where  the  freight  insured  is  the  hire  of  a  ship 
8bip.  under  charter-party,  the  same  consequence  follows  if  the  ship 

is  lost  by  perils  insured  against  after  the  assured  has  acquired 
an  insurable  interest  (o). 

{f)  See  Bankin  v.  Potter  (1873),  entered  in  the  Ajssooiation. 
L.  B.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  103.    The  rules  (m)  Eidston  r.  Empire  Mar.  Ins. 

of   Freight    Insurance    Clubs   very  Co.  (1866),  L.  R.  1  0.  P.  635. 
frequently  provide  that  there  shall  (n)  See,  generally,  the  opinion  of 

necessarily  be  deemed  to  be  a  total  Brett,  J.,  in  Bankin  v.  Potter  (1873), 

loss  of  freight  in  all  cases  of  actual  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  83. 
or  construotiye  total  loss  of  a  vessel  (o)  Thompson  v.  Taylor  (1795),  6 
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1089.  So,  even  where  the  freight  insured  is  to  become  pay-  Sect.  1089. 
able  on  delivery  of  the  goods  by  a  general  ship  under  the  Of  general 
terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  although  a  full  cargo  may  not  be 
actually  on  board  at  the  time  of  loss,  yet,  if  a  full  cargo  have 
been  then  contracted  for,  in  this  case  also  the  assured  on 
freight  may  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  though  only  a  part,  or 
even  though  none,  of  the  cargo  may  actually  be  on  board  the 
ship  at  the  time  of  loss  (p) ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  in  such  Absolate  total 
case  the  full  intended  cargo  be  neither  shipped  on  board  nor  fr^ght/by  ° 
contracted  for  at  the  time  of  loss,  there  cannot  be  an  absolute  ^^  ^1^*^ 

'  ox  cargo. 

total  loss  of  the  freight  on  a  full  cargo,  but  only  of  the 
freight  in  respect  of  which  the  assured  has  acquired  an  insur- 
able interest  (q). 

On  the  same  principle,  if  the  event,  on  which  the  earning  of  Capture  of 
the  entire  freight  is  made  to  depend  under  the  charter-party,  cargo,  the  loss 
be  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of  ultimate  destination  with  a  to^lSllaftion 
certain  description  of  cargo,  and  the  happening  of  this  event  brought, 
is  rendered  hopeless  by  the  capture  of  the  ship  (unredeemed 
by  subsequent  restoration)  before  this  particular  description  of 
cargo  is  loaded  on  board,  this  is  a  clear  case  of  absolute  total 
loss  on  the  whole  freight  (r). 

So  where,  under  a  policy  on  ship  and  freight  for  a  Baltic  Seizure  and 
risk,  it  appeared  that  the  ship  was  a  general  ship,  and  the  ^ard  cargo, 
freight  insured  was  made  payable  on  delivery  of  the  cargo  at 
tlie  ship's  port  or  ports  of  discharge  in  the  Baltic,  it  was  held 
that  seizure,  condemnation,  and  sale  of  this  cargo  under  the 
Berlin  decree  in  the  ship's  port  of  discharge,  involved  an 
absolute  total  loss  of  the  out^'ard  freight,  though  the  ship, 
which  had  been  also  seized,  was  repurchased  by  the  master, 
and  ultimately  arrived  earning  homeward  freight  (s) ;  had  the 

T.  B.  478 ;     Homoastle  r.    Soart  ch.  zii. 

(1806),  7  East,  400 ;   Mackenzie  v.  (r)  Atty  v.  Lindo  (1805),  1  Bos.  & 

Shedden  (1810),  2  Gamp.  431.  Pull.  N.  R.  236. 

{p)  Devaux  r.  J' Anson  (1839),  5  (»)  Wilson    r.    Forster    (1815),   6 

Bing.  N.  C.  519,  where  aU  the  pre-  Taunt.  25  ;   1  Marshall,  425 ;  iS'.  P. 

vious  authorities  are  cited.  in  United  States,  Hurtin  v.  Union 

{q)  See  the  discussion  on  insurdble  Ins.     Go.     (1806),    1    Washington, 

interest   in   freight,    antf.    Ft.    1,  G.  G.  B.  530. 
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fleet,  1000,  policy  in  this  cs«e  iK^n  oa  freiglLt  £»*  tLe  hotnewaid  ToyBge 
Other  tmuk^  JoAfit  fhaEtfiT-fortj^  tLf-iu  alth^.^gh  the  cargo  first  flipped  on 
Viard  at  the  foT«rign  port  had  T>^n  tak'en  oat  and  sold,  yet,  if 
trie  ftliip  had  ultimately  arrived  at  her  home  port  so  as  to  earn 
£r^;?ht  with  another  cargo,  this  woold  not  hare  been  a  total 
l'/*5  on  freight  under  sudi  policy  ^  . 

There  may  also  he  an  absolute  total  loa  of  freight  idiere 
sea  perils  prerent  the  ship  from  loading  the  agreed  cazgo, 
except  after  such  a  delay  as  would  frustrate  the  commercial 
objects  of  the  affreig^biment,  wherehj  the  contract  becomes 
inapplicable  hj). 

On  the  same  principle,  where  the  erent  on  whidi  the 
earning  of  frreight  is  made  to  depend  nnder  the  diarter-party 
is  the  ship's  completing  in  safety  her  entire  Toyage  out  and 
home,  then,  if  the  ship  be  lost  on  the  homeward  passage,  there 
will  be  an  absolute  total  loss  on  the  whole  freight ;  if,  on  the 
cjther  hand,  the  voyage  out  is  distinct  from  the  voyage  home, 
and  freight  have  been  earned  on  the  ship's  arrival  ontwards, 
her  subseqnent  loss  on  the  homeward  passage  is  not  an  absolute 
total  loss  of  the  whole  freight  (jc). 

Other  cases  of  total  loss  of  freight,  and,  in  particular,  those 
in  which  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  have  been  sold 
abroad  by  the  master,  will  be  more  conveniently  considered 
nnder  the  head  of  Constmctive  Total  Loss  on  Freight. 

• 

Ko  notice  of  1090.  In  a  policy  on  the  profit  of  goods,  the  underwriter 
in  required  engages  that  the  goods  shall  not  be  prevented  by  the  perils 
OTWK^te?^  insured  against  from  so  arriving  as  to  earn  a  profit:   if, 


(e)  Everth  r.  Smith  (1814),  2  M.  & 
8. 278;  Brockelbankv. 8iignie(1831), 
1  Mood.  &  Bob.  102  ;  see  also  Beidaj 
r.  Stirling  (1816),  5  M.  &  8.  6. 

(»)  Jackson  v.  Union  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.  (1873),  L.  B.  8  C.  P.  572 ;  10 
G.  P.  125 ;  In  re  Jamieson  and  llie 
Newcastle  Assn.,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  90. 
The  case  is  different  where  the  freight 
is  lost  owing  to  the  exercise  hy  the 
charterers  of  special  rights  zeserred 


to  them  hy  the  diarter-partj  hy 
which  they  are  nnder  particnlar  cir- 
cnmstances  excnsed  from  loading. 
See  Inman  v.  Bischoff  (1882),  7  A.  C. 
670;  Mercantile  Ship  Go.  r.  Tyser 
(1881),  7  Q.  B.  D.  73.  This  subject 
is  dealt  with  more  fnllj  in  Ghapter  L 
of  Part  in. 

(x)  Machrell  v.  Simond,  2  Ghitty, 
B.  660  (cases  in  time  of  Lord  Mans- 
field). 
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then,  the  goods  are  so  prevented  from  arriving  by  the  periils  Sect.  1090. 
insured  against,  there  is  a  total  loss  on  the  expected  profits, 
and  this  without  any  necessity  for  a  notice  of  abandonment. 

Commissions  stand   upon  the    same  footing  as    profits.  Nor  under 
Hence,  if  the  goods  are  prevented  from  arriving  by  perils  commUsion. 
insured  against,  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total  loss :  and 
as  the  assured  in  such  case  could  assign  nothing  by  abandon- 
ment, no  notice  of  abandonment  is  required. 
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G^eral  Doctrine — Notice    of 

Abandonment 1091—1098 

Of  Ship- 
Abandonment  in  Cases  of 

Capture,  Arrest,  &c...  1099 

Effect  of  Restitution  ..11 00— 

1109 
Effect  of  Re-puTohase by- 
Master    1110 

In  Cases  of  Lreparabilitj 

nil,  1112 

Effect  of  Sale  by  Master 

1113—1122 

Not  worth  Cost  of  Re- 
pairing   1 123 

Measure  of  Expense — 

How  Estimated  ..1124—1132 

Compared    with     what 
Value 1133-1137 

Of  Goods— 

In  Cases  of  Capture,  &c. . .   1 138 

Effect  of  Restitution  . .  1139— 

1141 


SECT. 

Of  Goods — eontd. 

Where  Prevented  from 
Arrival  at  Destination . .  1142, 

1143 

Sea  Damaged,  Perishable 
and  Imperi^able .  1 144 — 1149 

Where  Commercially  im- 
possible to  Forward. , . .  1150 

Test  of  Commercial  Im- 
possibility   1161—1160 

Of  Freight- 
Peculiar  Nature  of,  and  as 
to  Notice  of  Abandon- 
ment  1161—1163 

Effect  of  Loss  of  Ship  or 
Cargo  on  Insurance  on 
Freight   1164—1167 

Where  Ship  or  Gk)ods  are 
Sold  Sea-damaged  . . .  .1 168 — 
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loss. 
Definition. 


General  doc-    1091.  A  CONSTRUCTIVE   total  loss  is  as  much  a  total  loss 
sSuctivetotal  wi^l^  ^^^  meaning  of  a  policy  of  insurance  as  an  actual 
total  loss  (a). 

A  constructive  total  loss  in  Insurance  Law  is  that  which 
entitles  the  assured  to  claim  the  whole  amount  of  the 
insurance,  on  giving  due  notice  of  abandonment.  Generally 
speaking,  that  is  a  case  of  constructive  total  loss  where  the 
thing  insured  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  state,  or  placed  in 


(a)  Adams  r.  McKenzie  (1863),  13 
C.  B.  (N.  S.)  442 ;  and  cf .  Sailing 
Ship  <<Blairmore"  Co.  v.  Macredie, 
[1898]  App.  Cae.  at  p.  610.  Policies 
on     bottomry    are    an    exception; 


Thompson  v.  Boyal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1813),  1  M.  &  8.  29 ;  Broomfield  v. 
Southern  Ins.  Co.  (1870),  L.  B.  5  Ex. 
192. 
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such  a  position,  by  the  perils  insured  against,  as  to  make  its  Sect.  1091. 

total  destruction  or  annihilation,  though  not  inevitable,  yet 

highly  imminent,  or  its  ultimate  airival  under  the  terms  of 

the  policy,  though  not   utterly  hopeless,  yet  exceedingly 

doubtful.     For  instance,  though  the  thing  insured  may  not 

be  absolutely  destroyed  or  irretrievably  lost,    yet,  in  the 

language  of  Lord  Abinger :    "  There  may  be  a  capture, 

which,  though  primd  facie  a  total  loss,  may  be  followed  by  a 

recapture  which  would  revest  the  property  in  the  assured. 

There  may  be  a  forcible  detention,  which  may  either  speedily 

terminate,  or  may  last  so  long  as  to  end  in  the  impossibility 

of  bringing  the  ship  or  the  goods  to  their  destination  (b). 

There  may  be  some  other  peril  which  renders  the  ship  in- 

navigable,  without  any  reasonable  hope  of  repair;   or  by 

which  the  goods  axe  partly  lost,  or  so  damaged  that  they  are 

not  worth  the  expense  of  bringing  them,  or  what  remains  of 

them,  to  their  destination  "  (c). 

In  all  such  cases,  the  assured,  if  he  wishes  to  recover  for  a  Notice  of 

..11  .  i**  i  1   •  •        abandonment. 

total  loss,  must,  as  a  necessary  prelimmary  to  so  domg,  give  > 
due  notice  of  abandonment :  that  is,  an  explicit  (d)  intimation 
to  the  underwriter  that  he  offers  to  cede  or  abandon  to  them 
unconditionally  (e)  his  whole  interest  (/)  in  the  thing  insured, 
or  the  remains  of  it,  as  far  as  it  is  covered  by  the  policy ;  and 
this  notice  he  must  give  in  reasonable  time  {g). 

1092.  For  this  rule  there  are  two  groimds :  "  When  the  Reasons  why 

notice  is  neces- 
sary. 

{b)  *' In  matters  of  business/' says  practicable  to  save  ber,  the  ship  shall 

Maule,  J.y   '*a  thing  is  said  to  be  be  held  to  be  a  constructive  total  loss, 

impossible  when  it  is  not  practicable,  As  to  the  construction  of  such  a  rule, 

and  a  thing  is  impracticable  when  it  see  Sunderland  S.S.  Co.  v.  North  of 

can  only  be  done  at  an  excessive  and  England,  &c.  Association  (1894),  11 

unreasonable  cost."     Per  Maule,  J.,  T.  L.  R.  106  ;  Rowland's  S.S.  Co.  v. 

in  Moss  r.  Smith  (1860),  9  C.  B.  103.  Mar.  Ins.   Co.   Ld.  (1901),   6  Com. 

(c)  3Bing.  N.C.286.    The  parties  Cas.  160. 

may,  of  course,  define  **  constructive  {d)  Thellusson  v.  Fletcher  (1780), 

total  loss'' for  themselves.    Thus  it  1  Esp.  72;  Parmeter  p,  Todhunter 

is  not  an  uncommon  club  rule  that  if  (1808),  1  Camp.  591. 

any  ship  insured  has  been  stranded  {e)  See  past,  s.  1188. 

or  sunk,  and  remained  in  such  posi-  (/)  Post,  s.  1 186. 

tion  for  a  given  period,  and  during  (^)  As  to  what  is  reasonable  time, 

such  period  it  has  been  found  im-  ueepost,  s.  1192. 
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Sect.  1092.  assured  has  once  eleoted  to  treat  the  loss  as  a  total  loss,  the 
underwriters  can  insist  upon  his  abiding  by  the  election,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  take  the  benefit  of  any  advantage  which 
may  arise  from  the  thing  insured.  Therefore  the  object  of 
notice  is,  that  he  may  tell  the  underwriters  at  once  what  he 
has  done,  and  not  keep  it  secret  in  his  mind,  to  see  if  there 
will  be  a  change  of  circumstances.  There  is  another  reason  : 
the  thing  in  various  ways  may  be  profitably  dealt  with. 
Therefore  the  second  reason  for  requiring  notice  of  abandon-^ 
ment  to  be  given  to  the  underwriters  is,  that  they  may  do,  if 
they  think  fit,  what  in  their  opinion  is  best,  and  make  the 
most  they  can  out  of  that  which  is  abandoned  to  them  "  (h) . 

Assured  may       The  assured  may,  on  the  other  hand,  however  serious  the 

always  elect  ^  •       o_  '   '  l-  £ 

to  treat  the  damage  may  have  been,  refrain  from  giving  notice  oi 
loss  as  partial.  ai)aniom]2eiit,  and  treat  the  loss  as  partial.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  The  Bawnmore,  the  vessel  was  insured  against  marine 
risks  in  one  policy,  and  against  fire  only  in  another.  She 
sustained  injuries  by  stranding  which  were  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  constitute  an  actual  total  loss,  but  so  serious  that 
the  cost  of  repairing  her  would  have  exceeded  her  repaired 
value.  Thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  no  notice  of  abandon- 
ment having  meanwhile  been  given,  she  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  underwriters  on  the  fire  policy, 
which  was  valued,  were  sued  for  a  total  loss,  but  contended 
that,  a  total  loss  having  been  occasioned  by  the  stranding, 
no  second  total  loss  could  be  sustained  during  the  same 
voyage.  But  it  was  held  that  the  loss  by  the  stranding  was, 
in  the  absence  of  a  notice  of  abandonment,  only  a  partial 
loss,  and,  however  serious  this  might  have  been,  it  was  no 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  by 
the  fire  (t). 

(A)  Per  Cotton,  L.  J.,  in  Kalten-      App.  Cas.  756 ;  Pitman  9.  UniTenal 
bach  r.  Mackenzie  (1878),  3  C.  P.  D.      jfar.  Ins.  Co.  (1882),  9  Q.  B.  D.  at 

^^  P-  *®^'  „       ,  p.  208 ;  Hellish  tf.  Andrews  (1812), 

(i)  VToodside  v.  Globe  Mar.  Ins.  f,  „    *   ,^         ^     ^  ™,    v  L 

Co.,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  106.    See  also  ^^  ^^'  ^^>  ^  ^^  EUenborough. 

Lohre  V.  Aitohison  (1877—1879),  2  Of.  The  St.  John's  (1900),  101   F. 

Q.  B.  D.  601 ;  3  Q.  B.  D.  538  ;   4  469. 
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After  giving  notice  of  abandonment,  the  right  of  the  Sect.  1092, 
assured  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  depends,  in  English  Conditions  of 
law,  upon  the  point  whether    the  state  of  things  which  £^^totaU<w8. 
entitled  him  thus  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  action  (A).    In  our  law, 
therefore,  there  are  two  main  questions  to  be  considered  in 
every  case  of  constructive  total  loss:    1.  Was  the  state  of 
things  such  as,  primd  facie,  to  entitle  the  assured,  on  receiving 
intelligence  thereof,  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  P    2.  Did 
it  continue  such  down  to  the  time  of  action  brought,  as  to 
entitle  him  to  follow  up  such  notice  and  recover  as  for  a  total 
lossP 

1093.  The  first  question  then  is,  upon  what  kind  of  intelli-  ITpon  what 
gence  the  assured  may  give  notice  of  abandonment.    As  to  the  as^^ 
this,  it  may  be  answered  generally  that  he  hos,  primd /aciej  a  ^tiolofaban- 
right  to  give  such  notice  on  receiving  intelligence  of  any  such  donment. 
marine  casualties  as  those  just  referred  to,  which,  though 
they  do  not  involve  the  absolute  destruction  or  irretrievable 
loss  of  the  thing  insured,  yet  render  its  destruction  highly 
probable  or  its  ultimate  recovery  very  doubtful.    These  are 
the  only  kind  of  casualties  which  can  justify  a  notice  of 
abandonment.    No  amount  of  damage,  however  great,  which 
does    not    threaten    the    entire    destruction    of    the  thing 
insured  (/) ;  no  amoimt  of  difficulty  in  regaining  possession 
of  it,  which  does  not  involve  an  absolute  temporary  privation 
of  ownership,  or  alienation  of  property  (m),  can  make  a  case 
of  constructive  total  loss.     *^  The  assured  cannot  elect  to  turn 
what,  at  the  time  when  it  happened,  was  only  an  average 
loss,  into  a  toted  one  by  abandoning"  (n).     ''There  is  no 

{k)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  test  Dow,  474. 

is  the  same  in  Soottiah  law :  Sailing  (/)  Casalet  r.  St.  Barbe  (1786),  1 

Ship  '<Blairmore"Co.  9.  Maoredie,  T.  B.   187;    Fnmeaux  r.  Bradley 

[1898]  App.  Cae.  593.    The  Court  (1780),  1  Park,  365. 

of  Session  had  in  an  earlier  case  /^v  frK^-_,^i^_ «  tt^v-^-,  /^ft1Q^   o 

,    .,,     . ,    .         .,.         ,  .  (m)  Thomeleyv.Mehson  (1819),  2 

decided    that    nothing    happening      ^  &  Aid  513 

subsequently  to  a  notice  of  abandon- 
ment could  affect  a  oonstruotiye  total         (»]  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  2  Burr, 
loss;  Smith  9.  Robertson  (1809),  2      697» 

VOL.  11.  4  & 
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Sect.  1098.  infltanoe,"  says  Bnller,  J.,  *^  where  the  owner  can  abandon, 
nnlesB  at  some  period  of  the  Toyage  there  has  been  a  (oon- 
fltmotiye)  total  loss  "  (o).  "  There  is  not  any  principle/'  says 
Lord  EUenboroughy  '*  which  anthoruses  abandonment,  nnleas 
where  the  loss  has  been  actually  total,  or  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment "  (p). 

KotioemAybe      1094.  Supposing,  however,  the  case  be  such  as  primd  fade 
SISylf"  '    to  justify  the  assured  in  giving  notice  of  abandonment,  he  is 
n^rt  IB  pro-  j^^^  bound,  before  giving  it,  to  wait  for  full  and  accurate 
information,  but  may  give  it  at  once  upon  mere  report,  pro- 
vided   he    act    bond  fide    and    such   report  is   sufficiently 
probable  {q), 

**  In  cases  like  this,"  said  Lord  EUenborough,  **  men  must 
act  upon  probable  information,  and  leave  the  effect  of  their 
acts  to  be  determined  by  the  eyentual  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  intelligence  they  receive.  If  I  hear  of  my  ship  being 
taken  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  I  am  not  obliged  to  wait 
till  I  certainly  know  the  event,  by  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  present.  Provided  the  thing  has  once  existed, 
what  I  do,  believing  it  to  have  taken  place,  must  be  valid 
and  effectual "  {q). 

Of  course,  if  it  turns  out  that  the  intelligence  upon  which 
the  assured  acted,  in  giving  notice  of  abandonment,  was 
totally  false  and  unfounded,  the  notice  of  abandonment  is 
entirely  inoperative — ^in  fact,  is  a  mere  nullity  (r).  The  effect 
of  an  offer  of  abandonment,  according  to  Lord  EUenborough, 


If  made  on 
false  inteUi- 
gence. 


(o)  1  T.  B.  191.  The  leaned 
Jndge  uses  the]  term  '*  total  Iosb  " 
without  qnalifioation,  hat  the  whole 
tenor  and  langpnag^  of  hia  judgment 
ahowfi  that  he  was  speaking  of  a 
oonstrootive  total  lose. 

{p)  Per  Lord  EUenhorongh  in 
Anderson  r.  Wallis  (1813),  2  M.  &  S. 
240. 

{q)  Bainhridge  r.  Neilson  (1808), 
1  Gamp.  240.  In  the  United  States 
a  report  in  a  newspaper  has  l>eeii 


held  a  sufficient  foundation  for  notice 
of  ahandonment.  Boseloj  v,  Chesa- 
peake Ins.  Co.,  3  GlQ  &  Johnson 
(1831),  450.  See  2  Phillips,  s.  1666. 
(r)  Le  ddhussement  fait  par  erreur 
neproduitaucun  effetylorsquel'erreur 
tomhe  snr  quelqa'une  de  oes  choses, 
qu'il  faut  connaitre  pour  op^rer  un 
ahandon  r^g^er  et  valable,  oomme 
si  la  nouveUe  de  I'aooident  se  trouTait 
fausse.  2  Emerigon,  c.  xvii.  s.  6, 
p.  288. 
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is  that,  if  it  appears  to  have  been  properly  made  upon  Sect.  1094. 
supposed  facts,  which  turn  out  to  be  true,  the  assured  has  put 
himself  in  a  condition  to  insist  on  his  abandonment.  But 
it  is  not  enough  that  it  was  made  properly  on  assumed  facts, 
if  it  turn  out  that  none  such  existed ;  it  may  be  said  to  be 
properly  made  upon  notice  received,  and  bond  fide  credited  by 
the  assured,  of  his  ship  having  been  wrecked,  whether  such 
intelligence  were  true  or  not,  and  although  the  letter  con- 
veying it  turned  out  to  be  a  forgery ;  yet  clearly  no  right  of 
action  would  vest  in  him,  founded  upon  an  abandonment  made 
on  false  intelligence.  If  the  facts  be  all  imaginary  or 
foimded  on  misconception,  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
abandonment  fails  («). 

1095.  And  in  order  to  make  a  notice  of   abandonment  Notice  mnBt 
valid,  not  only  must  the  information  on  which  it  is  founded  the  facta  as 
prove  true,  but  it  must  also  be  justified  by  the  state  of  facts  ^e^timettls 
existing  at  the  time  when  it  is  actually  given.    Even  though  given, 
the  facts  upon  which  it  was  founded  were  truly  reported,  and 
were  in  themselves  such  as  to  justify  the  assured  in  giving 
notice  of  abandonment,  yet,  if    they  have  ceased  to  exist 
before  the  time  at  which  such  notice  was  given,  it  will  have  no 
force  or  effect  whatever.     Thus  where  the  assured,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  capture  of  his  ship,  gave  notice  of  abandonment, 
but  the  ship  had  been  in  fact  recaptured,  though  not  to  his 
knowledge,  before  such  notice  was  given,  the  Court  held  that 
it  was  entirely  inoperative,  for  an  abandonment  could  be 
made  only  according  to  the  facts  at  the  time  of  making  it  {t). 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  that  to  give  effect  to  such  a  notice 
of  abandonment  would  grievously  enlarge  the  responsibility  of 
the  underwriters ;  it  would  be  to  make  them  answerable,  not 
for  the  actual  loss,  but  for  a  supposed  total  loss  which  had 
in  fact  ceased  to  exist  (t(). 


(t)  Bainbridge  v.  Neilflon  (1808),      2  Taunt.  383 ;   Falkner  v,  Ritchie 

10  East,  at  p.  341.  (1814),  2  M.  &  S.  290. 

(0  Bainbridge  v,  Neikon  (1808),       ^        '' 
10  East,  329;  PaMonsi^.  Soott  (1810),  W  ^^  East,  341. 

4k2 
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Sect.  1095.       The  law  in  the  TJnited  States,  and  also  in  Franoe,  is  in 
this  respect  the  same  with  our  own  {x). 


And  bj  the 
facts  as  ihej 
exist  at  the 


1096.  But  even  though  the  intelligence  may  have  been 
true,  and  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  the  notice  was  given 
^uirht*^'^^'^  such  as  to  justify  its  being  given  (t.^.,  though  the  loss  may 
have  continued  constructively  total  at  the  time  the  assured 
gave  notice  of  abandonment),  yet  the  undoubted  doctrine  of 
the  English  law  is,  that  the  right  of  the  assured,  after  having 
given  such  notice,  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  depends 
entirely  on  the  state  of  things  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of 
action  brought.  If  before  the  commencement  of  the  action 
the  thing  insured  be  restored,  under  such  circumstances  and  in 
such  a  state  that  the  assured  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  so  to  do,  this 
defeats  his  right  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  (y).  Lord 
Tenterden  thus  states  the  law  aa  now  understood  in  this 
country :  "  The  abandonment  is  to  be  viewed  with  regard  to 
the  ultimate  state  of  &cts  as  appearing  before  the  action 
brought,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Coprt  in  Bainbridge 
r.  NeUson.  Doubts  were  expressed  aa  to  the  propriety  of 
that  decision  by  veiy  high  authority  (Lord  Eldon)  in  Smith  r. 
Bobertson  (2)  ;  but,  notwithstanding  those  doubts,  the  rule  as 
laid  down  in  Bainbridge  r.  Neilson  was  adopted  in  the  two 
subsequent  cases  of  Patterson  r.  Bitohie  (a),  and  Brother- 
ston  r.  Barber  {b).  We  consider  the  point  to  have  been  well 
settled,  and  the  rule  established  by  these  authorities  "  (c). 


(x)  2  PhUlips,  Ins.  8. 1662;  3Par- 
deasDS,  Droit  Com.  233. 

(y)  See  the  oases  cited  in  as.  1099 
—1102.  Bainbridge  9. Neilson  (1808), 
10  East,  329;  Patterson  r.  Ritchie 
(1816),  4  M.  &  S.  393 ;  Biotherston 
r.  Barber  (1816),  5  M.  &  S.  418; 
Naylor  r.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  &  Cr. 
718. 

(z)  (1814),  2  Dow,  474. 

(a)  (1815),  4  M.  &  S.  393. 

{b)  (1816),  6  M.  &  S.  418. 


{e)  Per  Lord  Teaterden  in  9  B.  & 
Cr.  718.  Gf.  Shepherd  r.  Hendenon 
(1881),  7  App.  Gas .  49,  per  LordBlaek- 
bum;  Sailing  Ship  "  Blairmore  " 
Go.  V.  Macredie,  [1898]  App.  Gas. 
593 ;  Bays  r.  Boyal  Exoh.  Ass.  G6.> 
[1897]  2  Q.  B.  135.  It  may,  per- 
haps, still  be  open  to  donbt  whether 
the  doctrine  that  the  state  of  afEalrs 
at  the  time  of  action  brought  moat 
be  looked  to  applies,  except  in  oases 
of  captdre  and  the  like,    flee  per 
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1097.  This  doctrine  of  the  English  law  differs  from  that  of  Sect.  1007. 
the  Continent  and  of  the  United  States.     In  France  the  law  The  law  of 
is  now  fixed  by  the  Code  de  Commerce,  which  declares  (d)  United^tee^ 
that  no  abandonment  can  operate  as  an  irrevocable  transfer  ^^®"  '«>™ 

*  OUT  own  on 

of  property,  unless  it  be,  1,  accepted ;  or,  2,  adjudged  to  be  this  point, 
valid.  Boulay-Paty  thus  explains  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
this  provision  of  the  Code  : — "  An  acceptance  by  the  under- 
writer waives  any  defect  in  the  grounds  of  the  abandonment; " 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  decides  that  good  grounds  existed 
for  it  at  the  time  it  was  made.  If  before  the  abandonment 
is  thus  "  adjudged  to  be  valid  "  the  thing  insured  should  be 
restored,  the  right  of  the  assured  to  insist  on  his  abandonment 
is  not  thereby  defeated ;  for  the  judgment,  when  given,  has  a 
retrospective  effect,  and,  if  it  be  in  favour  of  the  validity  of 
the  abandonment,  the  underwriters  are  presumed  to  have 
acquired  the  proprietorship  of  the  thing  insured,  from  the 
moment  the  abandonment  was  first  notified  to  them  {e). 

By  the  existing  law  of  Prance,  then,  1.  An  abandonment 
once  well  made  on  good  grounds  is  indefeasible,  whether  it 
have  been  accepted  or  not ;  2.  If  accepted,  it  is  indefeasible, 
whether  it  have  been  made  on  good  grounds  or  not. 

The  law  as  thus  explained  prevails  also  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  facts,  as  they  exist  at  the  time  a  notice  of 
abandonment  is  given,  must  be  such  as  to  justify  it ;  but  if 
they  be  so,  then  the  rule  is  that  "an  abandonment  once  right- 
fully made  is  binding  and  conclusive  between  the  parties,  and 
the  rights  fiowing  from  it  become  vested  rights,  and  are  not  to 
be  divested  by  any  subsequent  events  *'  (/),  • 


Lord  Halsbnry,  [1898]  App.  Cae.  at 
p.  699.  In  America,  an  abandon- 
ment once  rightfully  made  is  oon- 
oluaiTe;  2  Phillips,  e.  1705.  So, 
too,  generally  on  the  Continent. 
The  foreign  rale  is  preferred  by 
Mr.  Carver  (see  Paper  read  before 
the  Buffalo  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Aaflooiation — Clowes  & 
Sons,  1900). 


(d)  Art.  386. 

{e)  4  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Com.  377. 
See  also  3  Pardessus,  Droit  Com. 
424. 

(/)  Peele  v.  Merchants'  Ins.  Co. 
(1822),  3  Mason,  Circuit  B.  27 ;  3 
Kent,  324;  2  Phillips,  s.  1706;  and 
see  per  Lord  Halsbnry  in  Sailing  Ship 
**  Blairmore"  Co.,  Ltd.  v,  Maoredie, 
[1898]  App.  Cas.  693. 


V^A 


.'.csiraciiTZ'^ 


^      ^     —      *   -  - 


?Aitr  !ir- 


Tr...  ^.t.tu^  vu*^  tfctiiT'-'L  ^i;  iS"^  2i:C'^  \t  :*>.g?n*i-n-TTt»nr_  and 

«  «  ^ 


fr.fr  pr^WTTT  nit^tiiird  tr.  c*r  aoKnii:i:«r*i:  kui  rr  mast  AegftSige 

in  th^  ifTJi^  of  a  Tirtrial  atii  irr5T:c»x:Ie  tran^fpr  of  iH  the 
atitnyi^iiked    propertj,  qr^ti^  irre^ietitife  of    its  sabRqiieBt 

If,  frriin  the 


TU  4^>;trfiM  If,  BTim  the  gffnenl  drjctrfne  of  c<.iL5tnietiTe  tc>tal  Iobb;  w« 

V/toj  kMi  f^^M  to  an  exammation  of  tae  caaes,  vb  hia^  find  soizfee  sp- 

fiii^vrth?'  ysiXi^A  fsfmhmfm  in  the  d«ii£'>n3,  ari^ng  pfincip^j  from  a 

dii^iMrtmh'  want  of  projierly  distmgiii^hmg  the  different  effects  of  the 


Mtt^, 


d^x.lrine  of  c^oiL^stmetiTe  total  1066,  as  applied  to  the  different 
^rihjV.is  of  inmtrance.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  tar  as  poeaible^ 
thiA  ormffiitiVm,  we  will  consider  seporatelj  the  cases  of  eon- 
«truetive  total  loss  on  the  three  nudn  sabjects  of  insnranee— 
8hijis,  Goods  and  FieighL 

The  difBcolty,  it  will  be  seen,  relates  not  so  moch  to  the 
gronnrls  of  abandonment  in  the  abstract,  t>.,  to  the  kind  of 
casualties  which  give  the  light  to  abandon  (A) ,  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  general  principles  to  the  yazying  ciroamstances  of 
each  partictdar  case,  which  must  be  the  apology  for  a  more 
l^mgthened  citation  of  authorities  than  would  be  requisite 
under  a  more  scientific  and  methodical  flystem  of  law. 


iff)  8e0  per  Le  BUwo,  J,,  in 
bridge  V.  KeiUon  (1808),  10  East, 
345. 

(A)  The  grotmdf  of  abaadoninent 
{i.a,,  eMee  of  oonetniotire  total  loes) 
contained  in  the  following  enumera- 
tion taken  from  the  Code  de  Com- 
merce, are  all,  excepting  the  laet, 
admitted  to  be  each  in  oar  law: — 


1.  Capture;  2.  Shipwreck;  8.  Strand- 
ing, where  the  ahip'e  timbers  are 
broken  {echouement  avee  bris) ;  4.  In- 
naTigabiHty,  prodnoed  bj  perile  of 
the  seaa ;  6.  Detention  bj  a  foreign 
power ;  6.  Or  by  the  home  gOTem- 
ment;  7.  Loee  or  deterioration  when 
amounting  to  three-fourUifl  of  the 
ralue  of  the  thing  insured. 
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1099.  The  best  general  statement  of  the  circumstances  Sect.  1099. 
which  confer  on  the  assured  on  ship  a  primd  facte  right  to  ConBtniotive 

J.  P-fi  J*  A   '      t    •      i"!       p  11       •        total  lo68  on 

give  nonce  of  abandonment  is  contained  in  the  following  ship— in  cases 

passage  from  the  judgment  of  Story,  J.,  in  the  American  case  ^,!^?*|^^ire 

of  Peele  v.  The  Merchants'  Insurance  Company  (/) :   "  The  desertion  at 

right  of  abandonment  has  been  admitted  to  exist  where  there 

is  a  forcible  dispossession  or  ouster  of  the  owners  of  the  ship, 

as  in  cases  of  capture,  &c. ;   where  there  is  a  restraint  or 

detention  which  deprives  the  owner  of  the  free  use  of  his 

ship,  as  in  cases  of  embargoes,  blockades,  and  arrests ;  where 

there  is  a  present  total  loss  of  the  physical  possession  and  use 

of  the  ship,  as  in  cases  of  submersion ;  where  there  is  a  total 

loss  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  as  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  so 

that  the  ship  cannot  be  repaired  in  the  port  where  the  disaster  , 

happens ;  where  the  injury  is  so  extensive,  that  by  the  reason 

of  it  the  ship  is  useless,  and  the  making  repairs  would  exceed 

her  value." 

We  will  consider  the  different  cases  somewhat  in  the  above  Captnr©, 
order.     Firstly,  therefore,  the  assured  on  the  ship  has  a  right  oonTew  the' 
to  give  notice  of  abandonment  immediately  he  hears  that  his  [Jf^e^^^^ 
ship  has  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  possession  and  control  noticseof  aban- 

donnient* 

by  capture ;  for  from  the  moment  of  capture  he  is  deprived 
of  the  free  disposal  of  his  vessel — at  all  events  for  a  time,  and 
perhaps  for  ever  (A).  "The  ship,"  as  Lord  Mansfield  says, 
"is  lost  by  the  capture,  though  she  be  never  condemned  at  all, 
nor  carried  into  any  port  or  fleet  of  the  enemy  "  (/)•  Imme- 
diately, therefore,  the  assured  receives  intelligence  that  his 
ship  is  captured,  he  has  a  right  to  give  notice  of  abandonment ; 
and  he  may  insist  on  such  notice,  and  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss,  "provided  the  capture,  and  the  total  loss  occasioned 
thereby,  continue  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  action  "  (m). 

If,  however,  before  action  brought,  the  ship  be  recaptured  But  restora- 
and  restored  to  the  possession  or  control  of  her  owners,  either  action  deter- 
in  an  undamaged  or  only  pwrtiaUy  damaged  state,  the  assured  ^^  ^^ 


(i)  (IS22),  3  Mason,  B.  27,  cited  (/)  In  2  Burr.  694. 

2  Phillips,  s.  1619.  {m)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Hamilton 

{k)  2  Emerigon,  212.  v.  Mendes  (1761),  2  Burr.  1212. 
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Sect.  1009.  cannot  insist  on  his  notice  of  abandonment  and  reooYer  as  for 
a  total  loss,  eyen  though  the  loss  was  total  at  the  time  he  gaye 
such  notice  (n). 

The  principle  of  the  Fjngliwh  law  in  fact  is,  as  we  haye 
abeady  seen,  ^'  that  the  nature  of  tiie  damnification  at  the 
time  of  action  brought  is  the  sole  criterion  of  the  right  to 
recoyer  as  for  a  total  loss"  (o). 

Hamilton  9.  1100.  The  following  case  affords  an  illustration  of  this 
principle : — 

Insurance  was  effected  on  ship  and  goods  on  ayoyagefrom 
Virginia  to  London.  The  ship  on  the  Yoyage  was  captured  on 
the  6th  of  May,  and  recaptured  on  the  23rd ;  on  the  3rd  of 
June  she  was  brought  into  PlymoutL  Twenty  days  after  her 
arriyal  in  Plymouth,  the  assured,  who  then  first  heard  both  of 
the  capture  and  recapture,  gave  notice  of  abandonment,  which 
the  underwriters  refused  to  accept.  On  the  19th  of  August 
(before  action  brought)  the  ship  and  cargo  were  brought  into 
the  port  of  London.  The  ship  had  receiyed  no  damage  from 
the  capture,  and  the  cargo  was  delivered  to  the  freighters,  who 
paid  full  freight.  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  upon  the  aboye 
facts  the  assured  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loiss  (p). 
''  The  plaintiff's  demand,"  said  his  Lordship,  ^^  is  for  an  indem- 
nity. His  action,  then,  must  be  founded  on  the  nature  of  his 
damnification  as  it  really  was  at  the  time  of  action  brought.  It 
is  repugnant  on  a  contract  of  indemnity  to  recover  as  for  a 
total  loss  when  the  final  event  has  determiaed  that  the  damni- 
fication is  in  truth  an  average  loss  "  {q). 

Even  where         ^  ^^  <^^^*®>  i*  '^^  ^  observed,  the  assured  was  aware  of 
the  notice  wag  i)jq  gliip'g  recapture  and  restoration  at  the  time  he  gave  notice 

warranted  ^Y  , 

the  supposed  of  abandonment,  so  that  neither  the  supposed  nor  the  real  state 
of  facts  was  such  as  to  justify  the  notice  of  abandonment  at 

{n)  See  oases    dted   in   Bnys   v,  oiplem  Sailing  Ship '*Blairmore"  Go. 

Boyal    Exoh.    Ass.    Co.,   [1897]    2  v.  llaoredie,  [1898]  App.  Gas.  593. 
Q.  B.  136. 

(0)  Per  Lord  EUenboiough  in  4  ^  (^)  Hamilton  r.  Mendes  (1761),  2 

M.  &  S.  683.    See,  however.  Lord      ^^^'  ^^^^' 
Halsbory's  limitation  on  this  prin-  (q)  2  Bnzr.  1210. 
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the  time  it  was  made ;  but  even  though  the  supposed  state  of  Sect.  UOO, 
fitots  was  such  as  to  justify  the  notice  when  given — ^that  is, 
although  the  assured  had  at  that  time  only  heard  of  the  cap- 
ture and  not  of  the  recapture — ^yet  the  subsequent  recapture 
and  restoration  of  the  ship  in  a  comparatiYely  undamaged 
state,  if  before  action  brought,  will  equally  prevent  the 
assured  from  recovering  as  for  a  total  loss  (r). 

1101.  The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case  by  which  this 
point  was  first  established : — 

Insurance  was  effected  on  ship  and  freight  for  a  homeward  Bainbridge  •. 
voyage  from  Jamaica  to  Liverpool ;  the  ship,  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  was  captured  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  and 
recaptured  on  the  25th.  The  assured  on  the  30th,  having  then 
only  received  intelligence  of  the  capture,  but  not  of  the  recap- 
ture, gave  notice  of  abandonment,  which  the  underwriters  did 
not  accept.  Afterwards,  but  before  action  brought,  the  ship  was 
restored  to  the  possession  of  the  assured  in  an  Irish  port  to 
which  she  had  been  carried ;  and  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  but  before  the  trial,  she  arrived  at  Liverpool  and 
earned  freight.  Neither  ship  nor  goods  were  damaged,  but 
the  salvage  charges  on  the  ship  amounted  to  about  15/.  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  insured,  and  on  the  freight  to  about  13/.  per 
cent.  Lord  EUenborough  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
upon  this  state  of  facts  and  on  the  principle  above  stated, 
unanimously  held  that  the  assured  could  only  recover  for  aif 
average  loss  («). 

1102.  Subsequently  the  Courts,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  Or  by  the  r«al 
of  Lord  Eldon  in  Smith  v.  Robertson  (^),  gave  a  still  further 
extension  to  the  doctrine,  and  conclusively  established  that 

even  where  the  real  state  of  facts  was  such  as  to  justify  an 
abandonment  at  the  time  of  giving  notice,  yet  subsequent 

(r)  Bainbridge  v,  Keilaon  (1801),  10  East,  829  ;  see  alao  8,  P.,  Kaylor 

10  East,  329;  Parsons  r.Soott  (1810),  v.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  &  Or.  718; 

2   Tatmt.  362 ;    Kaylor   v.   Taylor  4  M.  &  Byl.  526 ;  S.  C.  at  N.  P., 

(1829),  9  B.  A;  Cr.  718.  Dans.  &  LI.  240. 

(«)  Bainbridge  r.  Neilson  (1801),  (0  (1814)  2  Dow,  474. 
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Sect.  U09. 

Pattcnonv. 
Ritchie. 


Effect  of 
restoration 
may  be  nnlU' 
fied  by  the 
condition  of 
the  ship. 


restoration  before  action  brought  would  defeat  the  daini  for 
a  total  lo88(fi).  In  the  earliest  case,  goods  insured  for  a 
Yoyage  from  Ldverpool  to  Quebec  were  captured  with  the 
ship  on  the  27th  September,  and  not  recaptured  till  the  27th 
October ;  in  the  interim,  on  the  13th  of  October,  the  assured, 
who  then  first  heard  of  the  capture,  gave  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, which  the  imderwriters  refused  to  accept.  TJltimatelj, 
and  before  action  brought,  the  ship,  with  the  goods  on  board, 
amyed  at  Quebec  and  earned  freight.  The  Court  held,  on 
the  above  principle,  that  the  assured  could  only  recover  for  an 
average  loss,  to  the  extent  of  the  sea-damage  and  salvage 
charges  on  the  goods  (x). 

1103.  But  as  capture,  though  j^rtiTid  fa/ne  a  total  loss,  does 
not  necessarily  amount  thereto,  so  neither  does  recapture  or 
restoration  of  the  ship  before  action  brought  necessarily  pre- 
vent the  loss  from  being  total.  If  the  ship  after  the  recapture 
comes  to  the  hands  of  the  owner,  and  remains  at  the  time  of 
bringing  the  action  in  such  a  state  that,  even  if  no  notice  of 
abandojmient  had  been  previously  given,  yet  the  assured 
might  at  that  moment  have  abandoned,  he  may  recover  as 
for  a  total  loss,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  her  mere 
hull. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  ship,  therefore,  the  question  in  all 
cases  of  capture  (or  other  forcible  privation),  followed  by 
restoration  before  action  brought,  comes  to  tiiis:  was  the 
state  of  the  ship  after  restoration,  and  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing the  action,  such  that  the  assured  might  at  that  time 


(«)  Patterson  v,  Ritchie  (1816),  4 
M.  &  8.  393 ;  Brothereton  v.  Barber 
(1816),  5  M.  &  S.  418,  confirmed  in 
Naylor  r.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  &  Cr. 
724 ;  see  also  Buys  v.  Boyal  Exch. 
Ass.  Co.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  135,  where 
the  earlier  cases  on  this  subject  are 
all  reviewed  by  Collins,  J. 

(z)  Patterson  v.  Ritchie  (1815),  4 
M.  &  8.  393;  and  see  the  passage 
from  Lord  Tenterden's  judgment  in 
Naylor  r.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  &  Cr. 


724,  already  dted,  approying  and 
confirming  the  rule  of  Bainbridge  v. 
Keilson.  In  Brotherston  p.  Barber, 
Bayley,  J.,  seemed  even  to  think 
it  an  open  point  whether  the  assured 
could  recover  as  for  a  total  loss, 
''if  the  loss,  continuiDg  total  at 
time  of  action  brought,  became  a 
partial  loss  only  at  the  time  of  the 
triid."  5  M.  &  S.  424.  As  to  this, 
see  Ruys  v, Royal  Exch.  Corp.,  [1897] 
2  Q.  B.  135. 
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have  treated  the  case  as  one  of  confitniotiye  total  loss  P    If  Sect.  1103. 

so,  then  he  is  entitled,  notwithstanding  such  restoration, 

either  to  follow  up  a  previous  notice  of  abandonment,  or,  if 

he  hears  of  the  loss  and  restoration  at  one  and  the  same  time, 

then  first  to  give  one,  and  in  either  case  to  recover  as  for  a 

total  loss. 

1104.  The  main  difficulty  has  arisen  in  determining  for  ^^oea  of  the 
that  purpose  in  what  state  the'  restored  ship  must  be.  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  the  decision  of  this  point,  gave  great  weight  to 
a  circumstance  which,  it  is  now  settled,  must  be  altogether 
left  out  of  consideration  in  determining  whether  the  loss  on 
the  ship  is  or  is  not  constructively  total — viz.,  whether,  in 
consequence  of  the  casualty,  there  had  or  had  not  been  a  loss 
of  the  voyage  (y).  That  is  a  phrase  of  very  pertinent  mean- 
ing in  relation  to  wager  policies,  which  were  no  other  than 
wagers  in  the  form  of  policies  on  the  issue  or  success  of  the 
voyage  (2).  In  Pole  v,  Fitzgerald,  a  case  upon  an  interest 
policy,  this  point  was  raised,  and  Willes,  0.  J.,  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Error,  then  for  the  first  time  laid 
it  down  that  in  all  policies  on  ship  (not  being  wagers)  the 
insurance  is  not  on  the  voyage,  but  on  the  ship  for  the  voyage, 
and  that  in  all  oases  of  loss  under  such  policy  the  question 
never  is,  what  damage  has  the  assured  sustained  by  the 
interruption  of  the  voyage  ? — ^but,  how  much  damage  is  done 


(y)  Of.  Hamilton  r.  liendes  (1761), 
2  Burr.  1209.  "  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  because  there  is  a 
recaptnrei  therefore  the  loss  ceases 
to  be  total.  Jff'  the  voyage  is  absolutely 
loet  or  not  worth  pursuing  —  if  the 
salvage  is  rery  high — if  further 
expense  is  necessary — if  the  insurer 
will  not  engage,  in  all  events,  to 
bear  that  expense,  thoagh  it  should 
exceed  the  value  or  fail  of  success ; 
r-under  these  and  many  other  like 
droumstances  the  assured  may  dis- 
entangle himself  and  abandon,  not- 
withstanding   there    has     been    a 


recapture. 


tf 


(z)   Depaba    v.    Ludlow    (1721), 
Ck>myn,  B.  360;  Pondr.  King  (1747), 

1  Wihi.  191 ;  Dean  v.  Dicker  (1746), 

2  Str.  260;  Whitehead  v.  Banoe 
(1749),  1  Park,  Ins.  165.  The  cases 
of  Assieviedov.  Cambridge  (1712),  10 
Mod.  77,  and  Spencer  v.  Fnmoo, 
before  Lord  Hardwicke,  1736,  seem 
contra;  but  the  former  was  never 
decided,  and  the  latter  turned  mainly 
on  another  point.  '  See  these  cases 
commented  on  by  Lord  Itfansfield,  2 
Burr.  695. 
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Seot.  1104.  to  the  ship?  This  deciBion  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  {a)y  but  Lord  Mansfield,  notwithstanding,  adhered 
through  a  long  series  of  decisions  to  the  loss  of  the  voyage 
as  a  test  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  {b).  Through  the  whole  time 
that  he  presided  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  indeed  long  after- 
wards, this  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  the  recognized 
doctrine  of  the  Courts  (c).  One  of  the  first  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Fitzgerald  r.  Pole  was  that  of  Parsons  v,  Scott  (a?),  which  came 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1810 ;  and  four  years 
afterwards  the  case  of  Falkner  r.  Ritchie  was  decided  in  the 
same  way  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  then  presided  over 
by  Lord  EUenborough  (e).  From  this  period,  the  law  on  the 
point  may  be  considered  as  settled.  The  loss  of  the  voyage 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  ship  (/). 

The  same  principle  has  received  abundant  judicial  illustra- 
tion, and  may  be  regarded  as  conclusively  established,  in  the 
insurance  law  of  the  United  States  (g). 


1105.  But  although  it  is  thus  established  that  loss  of 
voyage  has  nothing  to  do  with  loss  of  ship,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  mere  restitution  of  the  ship's  hull  before 
abandonmentP  action  brought  is  not,  per  sCf  sufficient  to  defeat  a  notice  of 


Under  -what 
(nromnBtanoeB 
wiU  restora- 
tion  nuUify  a 
notice  of 


(a)  Pole  V.  Fitzgerald  (1762), 
Willes,  641 ;  affirmed  in  the  Houfie 
of  Lords.  See  S.  C,  Fitzgerald  v, 
Pole,  5  Brown,  P.  0.  131. 

{b)  Goes  V.  Withers  (1768),  2  Burr. 
683;  Hamilton  v.  Mendes  (1761), 
ibid,  1198  ;  Milles  v,  Fletcher  (1779), 
I  Dongl.  231a. 

(e)  See  Cazalet  v.  St.  Barbe  (1786), 
1  T.  R.  187,  in  which  Buller,  J., 
says,  **  If  either  the  ship  or  the 
voyage  be  lost,  that  is  a  total  loss." 
So  again  in  Botch  v.  Edie  (1795), 
6  T.  B.  413  {temp.  Lord  Kenyon),  in 
a  case  of  abandonment  on  detention, 
the  same  doctrine  was  held,  yiz.,  that 
it  was  a  total  loss  on  ship,  because 
the  voyage  was  lost,  and  the  whole 


adventure  frustrated. 

{d)  Parsons  v.  Scott  (1810),  2 
Taunt.  363. 

{e)  Falkner  v.  Bitchie  (1814),  2  M. 
&  S.  290;  and  by  Lord  Eldon  in 
Brown  v.  Smith  (1813),  1  Dow,  P.  C. 
349  ;  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  Doyle  v, 
DaUas  (1831),  1  Hood.  &  Bob.  65. 

(/)  See  Naylorr.  Taylor  (1829),  in 
Danson  &  LI.,  and  note,  248,  254. 

(^)  Bradlie  v,  Maryland  Lis.  Co. 
(1838),  12  Peters,  S.  O.R.400;  Hurtin 
«;.  Phoenix  Lis.  Co.  (1806),  1  Wash- 
ington, C.  C.  B.  400 ;  Alexander  v. 
Baltimore  Lis.  Co.  (1808),  4  Crandh, 
S.  C.  B.  370;  2  Phillips,  Lis.  ss. 
1621,  1522,  1523. 
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abandonment  onoe  rightfully  made,  and  reduce  a  total  to  an  Sect.  1105. 
average  loss.  '^  No  cases  say  that  the  bare  restitution  of  the 
huU  of  the  ship  prevents  the  loss  from  being  total  "(A). 
"  The  'ship,  after  the  recapture,  must  be  in  esse  in  the  country 
of  the  owner  under  such  circumstances  that  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  take  possession  of  her,  and  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  "  {i). 

A  ship,  insured  from  Liverpool  to  the  African  coast,  was  M'lver  v, 
captured  by  the  French,  who,  after  taking  out  her  captain 
and  most  of  her  crew,  and  plundering  her  guns,  stores, 
furniture,  provisions  and  register,  gave  her  up  in  that  state 
to  the  master  of  a  Portuguese  prize  which  they  had  pre- 
viously taken,  and  at  the  same  time  put  on  board  of  her 
again  the  English  captain  and  part  of  the  original  crew. 
The  ship  being  left  at  sea  thus  manned  and  very  badly  pro- 
visioned, the  Portuguese  captain  bore  up  for  Fayal  (Western 
Islands),  and,  on  arriving  there,  claimed  the  ship  and  what 
remained  of  the  caxgo,  as  a  gift  from  the  French  captors. 
The  English  captain  resisted  this  claim  and  the  Prize  Court 
of  Fayal  decided  in  his  favour,  subject  to  an  appeal,  pending 
which,  by  selling  what  remained  of  the  cargo  and  depositing 
the  proceeds  to  abide  the  event  of  the  appeal,  he  obtained 
the  release  of  the  ship  and  arrived  with  her  at  Liverpool 
before  action  brought.  The  ship,  as  she  lay  at  Liverpool, 
was  still  in  an  entirely  dismantled  condition,  but  was  worth 
to  be  sold  as  she  lay  1,300/.  (her  value  in  the  policy  was 
3,000/.),  The  expenses  of  bringing  her  from  Fayal  had  been 
221/. ;  the  sum  left  there  to  abide  the  event  of  the  appeal 
was  427/. ;  the  appeal  was  still  pending,  and,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  decided  against  the  assured,  he  would  have  lost  his 
deposit  and  been  condemned  besides  in  damages  to  a  much 
larger  and  indefinite  amount.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  assured,  who  had  given  notice  of  abandonment  on  first 

if)  liord   Mansfield  in  liillea  v,  warda  per  Lozd  Campbell  in  Lozano 

Fletcher  (1779),  1  Dougl.  232.  v.  Janson  (1859),  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  343 ; 

(t)  Bayley,  J.,  in    Holdaworth  v.  2  E.  &  £.   100  ;    and  in  Dean  v. 

Wiae  (1828),  7  B.  &  Cr.  799 ;  after-  Hornby  (1854),  3  £.  &  B.  190. 
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Sect.  1098.  1098.  Tbus  a  distinction  exists  in  this  country,  which  is 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  between  the  state  of  &kcts  which 
will  entitle  the  assured  to  give  notice  of  abandonment,  and 
those  which  will  entitle  him,  after  haying  given  such  notice, 
to  insist  upon  it  and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  (ff).  A  notice 
of  abandonment  in  our  law  may  or  may  not  operate  as  an 
abandonment  in  fact,  according  to  the  ultimate  situation  of 
the  property  intended  to  be  abandoned;  and  it  must  therefore 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  an  abandonment,  as  that  word 
is  employed  generally  by  the  American  and  Continental  jurists, 
in  the  sense  of  a  virtual  and  irrevocable  transfer  of  all  the 
abandoned  property,  quite  irrespective  of  its  subsequent 
restoration. 

If,  from  the  general  doctrine  of  constructive  total  loss,  we 
pass  to  an  examijiation  of  the  cases,  we  shall  find  some  ap- 

■ 

pliod*to"ttie^'  P^^iit  confusion  in  the  decisions,  arising  principally  from  a 
^erentsub-  want  of  properly  disting^shing  the  different  effects  of  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  total  loss,  as  applied  to  the  different 
subjects  of  insurance.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
this  confusion,  we  will  consider  separately  the  cases  of  con- 
structive total  loss  on  the  three  main  subjects  of  insurance — 
Ships,  Goods  and  Freight. 

The  difficulty,  it  will  be  seen,  relates  not  so  much  to  the 
grounds  of  abandonment  in  the  abstract,  i.^.,  to  the  kind  of 
casualties  which  give  the  right  to  abandon  (^),  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  general  principles  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case,  which  must  be  the  apology  for  a  more 
lengthened  citation  of  authorities  than  would  be  requisite 
under  a  more  scientific  and  methodical  system  of  law. 


The  doctrine 
ofconfitnictive 
total  loss 


anoe 


(p)  See  per  Le  Blanc,  J.,  in  Bain- 
bridge  V.  Neilson  (1808),  10  East, 
345. 

(A)  The  g^nnds  of  abandonment 
(i.e.y  oases  of  constractiYe  total  loss) 
contained  in  the  f  oUowing  enumera- 
tion taken  from  the  Code  de  Com- 
merce, are  all,  excepting  the  last, 
admitted  -to  be  such  in  our  law : — 


1.  Capture;  2.  Shipwreck;  8.  Strand- 
ing, where  the  ship's  timbers  are 
broken  {iehouement  avee  bria) ;  4.  In- 
naYigabilit7,  produced  by  perils  of 
the  seas ;  6.  Detention  bj  a  foreign 
power ;  6.  Or  by  the  home  govern- 
ment; 7.  Loss  or  deterioration  when 
amounting  to  three-fourths  of  the 
yalue  of  the  thing  insured. 
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1099.  The  best  general  statement   of   the  oiroumBtanoes  Sect.  1099. 
which  confer  on  the  assured  on  ship  a  primd  facte  right  to  Gonstmctiye 

J,  •ii  1    •  j.*j»j.i-^n'         total  loss  on 

give  notice  of  abandonment  is  contamed  m  the  following  ship— in  cases 

passage  from  the  judgment  of  Story,  J.,  in  the  American  case  ^^tfeSMre 

of  Peele  v.  The  Merchants'  Insurance  Company  (i) :    "  The  desertion  at 

right  of  abandonment  has  been  admitted  to  exist  where  there 

is  a  forcible  dispossession  or  ouster  of  the  owners  of  the  ship, 

as  in  cases  of  capture,  &c. ;   where  there  is  a  restraint  or 

detention  which  deprives  the  owner  of  the  free  use  of  his 

ship,  as  in  cases  of  embargoes,  blockades,  and  arrests  ;  where 

there  is  a  present  total  loss  of  the  physical  possession  and  use 

of  the  ship,  as  in  cases  of  submersion ;  where  there  is  a  total 

loss  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  as  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  so 

that  the  ship  cannot  be  repaired  in  the  port  where  the  disaster 

happens ;  where  the  injury  is  so  extensive,  that  by  the  reason 

of  it  the  ship  is  useless,  and  the  making  repairs  would  exceed 

her  value." 

We  win  consider  the  different  cases  somewhat  in  the  above  Capture, 
order.     Firstly,  therefore,  the  assured  on  the  ship  has  a  right  confers  the 
to  give  notice  of  abandonment  immediately  he  hears  that  his  ^fmedi^^^^ 
ship  has  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  possession  and  control  notice  of  aban- 

up,  I,  ,.  .,  donment. 

by  capture ;  for  from  the  moment  of  capture  he  is  deprived 
of  the  free  disposal  of  his  vessel — at  all  events  for  a  time,  and 
perhaps  for  ever  (A).  "The  ship,"  as  Lord  Mansfield  says, 
"is  lost  by  the  capture,  though  she  be  never  condemned  at  all, 
nor  carried  into  any  port  or  fleet  of  the  enemy  "  (/).  Imme- 
diately, therefore,  the  assured  receives  intelligence  that  his 
ship  is  captured,  he  has  a  right  to  give  notice  of  abandonment ; 
and  he  may  insist  on  such  notice,  and  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss,  "  provided  the  capture,  and  the  total  loss  occasioned 
thereby,  continue  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  action  "  (m). 

If,  however,  before  action  brought,  the  ship  be  recaptured  But  restora- 
and  restored  to  the  possession  or  control  of  her  owners,  either  action  deter- 
in  an  undamaged  or  only  partially  damaged  state,  the  assured  ™^^    ® 

(i)  (1822),  3  liaaon,  B.  27,  cited  (/)  In  2  Buzr.  694. 

2  FhiUips,  8.  1519.  {m)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Hamilton 

{k)  2  Emerigon,  212.  v.  Mendes  (1761),  2  Burr.  1212. 
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Sect.  1106.  In  this  case  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  repairs 
abroad  for  which  his  ship  was  bottomried  had  been  done  by 
strangers,  without  the  authority  of  the  assured.  Had  they  been 
done  by  his  direction,  or  by  the  master  acting  as  his  agent  at 
the  foreign  port,  then  the  fact  of  the  ship's  arrival  would,  as  it 
seems,  have  precluded  a  recovery  for  a  total  loss,  though  the 
amount  of  the  bottomry  bond  and  expenses  had  together  ex- 
ceeded the  worth  of  the  ship  to  her  owners  as  restored  (o). 

There  must  HOT,  It  must,  however,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 

nave  been  a       ^  ^  '  '^ 

total  depriva-  in  Order  to  give  the  assured  even  aprimd  facie  right  to  aban- 

tion  in  order      -        .  i     o         i  •  j         i  •  j  i  •      j  » 

to  justify  a  don  m  respect  oi  capture,  seizure,  desertion,  or  other  privation 
abwadonment.  ^^  property  or  possession,  whether  forcible  or  not,  there  must 
have  been,  at  some  one  period  of  time  during  the  risk,  a  total 
loss  by  the  complete  and  actual  privation  of  the  owner's  pos- 
session or  control  over  the  ship.  If  the  legal  possession  of  the 
ship  by  the  owner  have  never  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
casualty  in  respect  of  which  he  abandons,  he  can  never  recover 
as  for  a  total  loss. 

The  ship  "  William,"  of  New  York,  insured  in  this  country 
for  a  voyage  from  Hull  to  New  York,  met  with  such  tempes- 
tuous weather,  and  became  so  leaky,  that  the  crew,  exhausted 
by  working  the  pumps,  deserted  her  at  sea  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  saving  their  lives,  and  were  taken  on  board 
the  brig  "  Hyder  Ali."  At  the  same  time  eight  men  of  the 
"  Hyder  Ali's  "  crew  were  allowed  to  board  the  "  William '' 
in  the  hopes  of  ultimately  bringing  her  into  port  and  earning 
salvage.  The  "  Hyder  Ali "  recwhed  New  York  in  safety, 
and  the  owners  of  the  "  William,"  who  resided  there,  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  their  agents  in  England  to  give  notice 
of  abandonment  to  the  imderwriters,  which  was  given  aooord- 

case  of  captoie,  recapture  and  sale  Henderson  (1881),  7  App.  Cas.  at 

abroad  by  the  prize  master,  in  wbicli  p.  71. 

notice  of  abandonment  having  been  (o)  Chapman  v,  Benson  (1847),  6 

given  on  capture,  the  loss  was  held  C.  B.  330;  2  H.  L.  Cas.  696 ;  Fleming 

total,  notwithstanding  ship's  arrival  v.  Smith  (1848),  1  H.  L.  Cas.  513, 

in  England  and  decree  by  Admiralty  633.    Cf.  Bosetto  «.  Q-omey  (1851), 

to  owners.     And  cf.  Shepherd   r.  11  C.  B.  atp.  188. 
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ingly,  but  not  accepted.  Meanwhile,  only  two  days  after  the  Sect.  1107. 
"  Hyder  All's "  arrival  at  New  York,  the  "  William  "  was 
brought,  by  the  eight  seamen  who  had  boarded  her,  into 
Newport,  Ehode  Island  (a  harbour  about  two  hundred  miles 
off),  and  there,  with  the  knowledge  of  her  owners,  who  did 
nothing  to  prevent  the  proceeding,  was  sold  to  pay  the 
salvage,  which  amounted  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  she 
sold  for.  The  Court,  on  the  whole  of  the  above  circumstances, 
held  that  the  assured  could  not  insist  on  their  notice  of  aban- 
donment and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  For,  first,  the  ship 
had  never  effectually  been  lost  to  the  assured  at  all,  their 
right  of  possession  and  control  over  her  never  having  in  fact 
ceased;  for  the  eight  seamen  who  boarded  her  as  salvors  must 
be  regarded  as  their  agents  (jo),  and  they  had  taken  possession 
of  her  directly  she  was  left  by  the  original  crew.  Secondly, 
the  ship  was  restored  to  her  owners,  after  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, "under  such  circumstances  that  they  might  have  had 
possession  of  her  again  if  they  pleased,  and  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  take  it ;  and  they  could  not  entitle 
themselves  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  by  permitting  the 
salvors  to  have  recourse  to  a  sale  which,  not  being  necessary, 
was  not  justifiable  (q). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Lozano  v,  Janson,  the  ship  while  on  Lozano  r. 
the  coast  of  Africa  was  seized  by  a  British  cruiser,  carried  to 
St.  Helena,  and  there  condemned  by  the  Vice- Admiralty 
Court  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  cargo, 
which  was  the  subject  of  insurance,  was  also  condemned, 
unloaded,  and  stored  in  St.  Helena,  to  abide  the  results  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  taking  was  imlawful,  the 
charge  being  unfounded.  But  the  assured,  who  had  abandoned 
within  proper  time,  were  held  entitled  to  recover,  as  their 
property,  though  in  existence,  never  after  hod  been  placed 
"  under  such  circumstances  that  if  they  pleased  they  might 


{p)   It     is     doubtful,    however,  Bon  v.  Lohre  (1879),  4  App.  Cas.  765. 

whether  thin  ground  for  the  deoiflioii  {q)  Thomeley  v.  Hebson  (1819),  2 

oould  be  now  supported.    SeeAitohi-  B.  &Ald.  513. 

VOL.  II.  4  L 
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Sect.  1107.  have  had  possessioii,  and  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  tate  possession  of  it "  (r). 

Arreet,  1108.  Subject  to  the  same  limitations,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

OP  embargo.  ^^^^  arrest,  detention,  or  embargo  of  the  ship,  whether  by  a 
hostile  or  friendly  government,  gives  a  primd  facie  right  of 
abandonment  in  all  cases  where  there  is  an  apparent  proba- 
bility that  the  owner's  loss  of  the  free  use  and  disposal  of  his 
ship,  once  total,  by  the  arrest  or  embargo,  may  be  of  long  or, 
at  all  events,  of  very  uncertain  continuance. 
Rotch  V,  Edie.  Thus,  where  the  ships  of  an  American  merchant,  resident 
at  time  of  action  brought  in  this  country,  had  been  seized  and 
detained  by  the  French  government  in  their  port  of  loading, 
it  was  held  that  under  a  policy,  at  and  from  such  port,  he 
might  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  upon  due  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, more  especially  as  it  appeared  that  the  ships,  at  the 
time  of  action  brought,  were  still  detained  and  had  then  been 
so  for  three  years  (s). 
If  the  arrest  Of  course,  if  the  arrest  creates  only  a  temporary  obstruction 
veiy^sJopt       ^^  ^^®  voyage  without  giving  rise  to  any  permanent  loss  of 

i  no'**^  mid*for  ^^^*^^  ^^®^  ^^®  ^^P?  ^^  cannot  give  any  right  to  abandon. 

I  abandonment.  Thus  where,  on  the  occasion  of  a  famine  at  Corfu,  some 

Venetian  cruisers,  meeting  at  sea  a  Q-enoese  ship  laden  with 
com,  carried  her  into  Corfu,  and  after  taking  out  and 
paying  for  the  com  let  the  ship  go  free,  this  was  decided  in 
the  Hota  Court  of  Genoa  to  give  no  ground  of  abandonment 
to  the  assured  on  ship  (t).  So  where  a  British  ship  was 
detained  eleven  days  by  a  British  man-of-war,  to  prevent  her 
proceeding  to  a  port  where  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all 
British  vessels,  it  was  held  that  the  assured  on  ship  could  not 
abandon  on  this  ground  (w). 

Foreign  law.        1109.  In  France  the  assured  is  allowed  to  give  notice  of 

(r)  Lozano  v.  Janaon  (1859),  2  E.  {t)  Booohb,  Ko.  60,  oited  1  Eme- 

&  E.  100 ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  337.  ngouy  c.  xii.  s.  30,  p.  627 ;  and  see 

Boula7-Pat7,  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

W  Botch  V.  Edie  (1795),  6  T.  B.  („)  Foster  v.  Christie  (1809),   II 

413.  East,  205. 
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abandonment  immediately  after  capture;  but  in  case  of  Sect.  1109. 
detention  by  arrest  or  embargo  he  is  obliged  to  wait  before 
doing  so  for  different  periods  fixed  by  the  387th  Article  of 
the  Code  de  Commerce  (a?).  By  the  German  Code  (j/)  periods 
of  six,  nine  and  twelye  months  are  fixed,  after  which  aban- 
donment may  be  made ;  but  notice  of  abandonment  must  be 
given  before  the  expiration  of  the  respective  periods.  The 
Italian  Code  has  similar  regulations  (2). 

In  this  country  no  precise  period  is  fixed,  but  immediately 
on  hearing  that  his  ship  is  detained  by  an  embargo,  the 
assured  may  give  notice  of  abandonment,  subject  of  course, 
as  in  all  other  like  cases,  to  have  his  right  to  recover  for  a 
total  loss  defeated  by  the  restoration  of  the  ship  before 
action  brought  {a). 

To  avoid  any  such  necessity  as  this,  and  to  avoid  the  Fowieri^. 
expense  of  litigation  whilst  the  intelligence  is  uncertain  or  g^f '  ^„, 
the  loss  transitory,  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  ^^'  ^" 
parties  to  the  policy  in  the  following  case.  A  Prussian  ship 
from  Eiga  to  London,  whilst  war  was  imminent  between 
Denmark  and  the  German  powers,  was  insured  against 
capture,  seizure,  or  detention,  or  the  consequences  thereof — 
"  to  pay  a  total  loss  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  o£G[cial  news 
of  the  embargo  or  capture  without  waiting  for  condemna- 
tion.'' By  reason  of  sea  damage  she  was  forced  into  Elsinore 
for  repairs,  and  whilst  there  the  Danish  government  laid  an 
embargo  on  Prussian  shipping  on  the  3rd  of  February.  On 
the  4th  the  news  reached  London,  and  was,  upon  the  in- 
formation of  the  London  firm  that  received  it,  entered  the 
same  day  in  the  ^'  Lost  Book  "  at  Lloyd's.  This  was  found 
by  the  jury  to  be  "receipt  of  official  news."  On  the  6th  a 
notice  of  abandonment  was  given  by  the  assured.  By  thi& 
mode  of  reckoning  the  thirty  days  expired  on  the  6th  of 
March.  On  the  13th  of  March  the  embargo  was  raised  and 
the  ship  restored,  no  action  at  that  time  having  been  com^ 

(x)  See  Ck)de  de  Com.  art.  387.  (<)  Di  Commeroio,  arts.  485,  486< 

(y)  Arts.  865,  868.  (a)  See  6  T.  B.  425. 

4l2 
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Sect.  1109.  menoed.  The  question  was  whether  the  bringing  of  an 
action  was  necessaiy  to  the  right  of  the  assured  to  recover 
for  a  total  loss  under  this  policy.  It  was  held  that  the  words 
"  without  waiting  for  condemnation,"  as  they  merely  ex- 
pressed the  rule  of  law,  added  nothing  to  the  other  words  of 
the  condition,  and  that  these  other  words  bound  on  the  one 
hand  the  insurer  absolutely  to  pay  on  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty  days  if  the  ship  were  not  then  restored,  and  on  the 
other  the  assured  to  wait  that  time  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ship  as  the  sole  condition  of  the  insurer's  absolute  liability  to 
pay  a  total  loss  {b). 


Effect  of  re- 
purchase  of 
ship  by  the 
master. 


K'MasterB  r. 
Schoolbred. 


1110.  In  some  of  these  cases  of  capture,  seizure,  and  arrest, 
a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  a  repurchase  of 
the  ship  by  the  master,  upon  the  right  of  the  assured  to  recover 
as  for  a  total  loss.  And  the  doctrine  here  appears  to  be  that 
where  the  property  in  the  ship  has  never  been  devested  out 
of  the  owners  by  lawful  condemnation  (c),  and  the  ship,  after 
being  legally  repurchased  by  the  master  acting  bond  fide  and 
justifiably  for  their  benefit,  is  brought  back  to  this  country 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  owners  may  if  they  please 
take  possession  of  her  on  payment  of  the  amount  of  repur- 
chase money,  and  of  any  sums  that  may  have  been  expended 
abroad  in  repairing  her,  they  cannot,  by  refusing  to  do  so, 
entitie  themselves  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss — at  all  events, 
in  cases  where  they  have  given  no  notice  of  abandonment, 
nor  even,  as  it  should  seem,  where  they  have. 

Thus  where  a  ship,  after  condemnation  by  a  French  consul 
in  a  neutral  port  (which,  being  illegal,  eflfected  no  change  id 
the  property),  was  lawfully  repurchased  by  the  master  on 
account  of  the  owners,  and,  after  being  repaired  abroad, 
brought  back  by  him  to  this  coimtry  before  the  commence- 


(3)  Fowler  9.  English  and  Scottish 
Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1865),  18  C.  B.  N.  S. 
919  ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  263. 

(e)  Where  there  has  been  a  lawful 
condemnation  it  appears  that  thero 
would  be  an  actual  total  loss,  which 


would  not  be  affected  bj  an^  re- 
purchase bj  the  master.  Notice  of 
abandonment  would,  therefore,  be 
unnecessary.  Mr.  McLacUan,  how- 
ever (6th  ed.  p.  1043),  seems  to  hare 
taken  a  different  yiew. 
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ment  of  the  action,  Lord  Kenyon  held  that  the  plaintiflF,  who  Sect.  1110. 
I'efused  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  repurchase  money  and  the  '' 
costs  of  the  repairs  abroad,  could  not  thereby  entitle  himself 
to  recover  a  total  loss — at  all  events,  as  he  had  given  no  notice 
of  abandonment — ^but  that  he  had  only  a  right  to  recover  an 
average  loss  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  spent  in  the  repairs 
and  repurchase  (d).  The  same  decision  was  given  in  a  case 
where  the  master,  acting  for  the  benefit  of  his  o^^Tiers,  had  Wilson  9. 
repurchased  and  repaired  a  ship  which  had  been  seized 
in  Pillau  (her  port  of  discharge)  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, under  the  Berlin  decree,  and  there  put  up  to  sale 
at  public  auction.  The  master  in  this  case,  after  repairing,  had 
navigated  the  ship  safely  home,  where  the  owners  might  have 
had  her  on  paying  the  amount  of  a  bottomry  bond  which  the 
master  had  given  for  the  money  with  which  he  had  repur- 
chased her ;  but  they,  declining  to  interfere,  allowed  her  to  be 
sold  to  satisfy  the  bond,  and  then,  without  having  given 
notice  of  abandonment,  claimed  a  total  loss.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, said,  that,  as  in  this  case  there  had  been  an  unlicensed 
seizure,  whereby  the  property  in  the  vessel  remained  im- 
changed,  the  repurchase  by  the  master  must  be  considered  as 
a  salvage  expenditure  on  account  of  his  OTVTiers,  and  that  the 
latter  were  therefore  not  entitled  to  recover  for  a  total  loss, 
but  merely  for  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
repurchase  and  repairs  {e). 

Several  cases  have  been  decided  in  the  United  States  as  to  Doctrine  in 
the  effect  of  such  repurchase  on  the  rights  of  the  parties,  stttes?^ 
where  notice  of  abandonment  has  been  given  before  the  sale 
in  fact  took  place ;  the  result  of  those  authorities  appears  to 
be,  that  the  master  in  repurchasing  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
agent  of  the  owners  before  notice  of  abandonment,  and 
after  it  as  the  agent  of  the  underwriters  (/). 

(d)  K'Maflten  v,  SoHoolbred  (1 795) ,      of  the  decision  appears  to  be  as  above 

1  E^.  237.  stated. 

{e)  Wilson    v.  Forster    (1816),    6 
Taunt.  26 ;  1  Marsh.  R.  425.    The  (/)    See  2  PhiUips,  Ins.  ss.  1680, 

latter  report  is  the  better :  the  effect      1591. 
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Sect.  UU. 

Caaesof  in- 
naTigalnlitj : 


Wfa6fie  t]i6 
fthipu  wrecked 
in  ineces,  or 
reduced  to  a 
mere  oongerieB 
of  planks,  an 
abeolnte  total 

lOM. 


Wbere 
wrecked  or 
stranded  with- 
out sncli  utter 
diflabilityy 
onl  J  a 
constmctiTe 
total  lofls. 


Principles  of 
constroctiye 
total  loss  in 
Bocli  cases. 


1111.  Where  the  ship  is  totallj  wred^ed  in  the  oourae  of 
the  Yoyage— f  .^.,  completely  broken  np  by  the  peiilB  insured 
against,  so  that  her  hull  is  diflnembered  and  her  planks  and 
timbers  scattered  on  the  sea — ^this^  as  we  have  already  seen, 
gives  the  assured  a  right  to  leoover  as  for  a  total  loss  without 
notice  of  abandonment,  and  d  fortiori  would  entitle  him  so 
to  recover  where  notice  of  abandonment  has  actually  been 
given.  The  case  is  the  same  where,  although  the  ship's  timbers 
hold  together  so  that  she  retains  the  shape  of  her  hull,  she  is 
yet  so  shattered  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  mass  of  materials, 
or  '^  congeries  of  planks,"  so  that  she  would  require  recon- 
struction rather  than  repair  to  make  her  a  sea-going  ship 
again  (^). 

There  are,  however,  other  cases :  a  ship  may  be  stranded 
or  drivel  ashore  without  this  extreme  amount  of  absolute 
disability  being  at  once  produced,  and  yet  under  circum- 
stances which  make  the  chances  of  her  being  ultimately 
extricated  from  the  peril  at  all  exceedingly  precarious,  or 
the  probable  expense  of  so  extricating  and  repairing  her  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  the  sea,  as  a  ship,  greater  than  would  be 
justified  by  her  estimated  value  when  repaired. 

1112.  Considerable  difficulty  has  beefi  experienced  in  dis- 
covering a  practical  test  by  which  to  ascertain  when  the 
assured  on  ship  in  such  cases  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  as  for 
a  constructive  total  loss.  The  point,  however,  in  our  own 
law  was  considered  by  Amould  (A)  as  fixed  with  tolerable 
certainty  by  a  long  course  of  judicial  decisions,  the  result  of 
which  he  expressed  as  follows  : — 

First ;  if,  by  the  perils  of  the  seas,  the  ship  be  so  damaged 
as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding  on  her  voyage  or  keeping 
the  sea  without  repairs,  at  a  place  where  such  repairs  cannot 
be  procured — either  from  want  of  materials  or  from  the 


{ff)  Cambridge  v,  Anderton  (1824), 
2  B.  &  Cr.  691 ;  4  Dowl.  &  Byl.  203  ; 
Allen  r.  Sugme  (1828),  8  B.  &  Cr. 
561 ;  3  M.  &  Byl.  9.  The  law  is  the 
0ame  in  France :    4    Boulay-Paty, 


Droit.  Mar.  p.  231.  By  art.  369  of 
the  Code  de  Commerce,  abandonment 
of  the  Bubject-matter  insured  may  be 
made  in  case  of  damage  amoontiQg 
to  three-foortha  of  its  value. 
{h)  2nd  ed.  p.  1089, 
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master's  total  inability,  after  using  his  best  exertions,  to    Sect.  Hid. 
obtain  either  money  or  credit  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  repair — ^that  is  a  ease  of  oonstruotive  total  loss  on  ship. 

Secondly ;  the  ease  is  the  same  when  the  ship,  by  the  like 
perils,  is  driven  ashore,  or  otherwise  placed  in  a  position  of 
imminent  hazard,  and  by  reason  of  the  casualty  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  innavigability  that  a  prudent  owner,  if 
iminsured  and  on  the  spot  (t),  would,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
best  and  soundest  judgment  that  could  be  formed  under  the 
circumstances,  rather  sell  her  as  she  lay  than  attempt  to 
repair  her— either  because  there  is  no  reasonable  probability 
of  her  ever  being  delivered  from  the  peril  at  all  or  because  the 
expense  of  repairing  her,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  keeping  the 
sea  as  a  ship  again,  would  exceed  her  value  when  repaired. 

1113.  In  many  of  the  old  cases,  the  question  as  to  the  right  Old  rule  as  to 

tiffed^    OI     8810 

of  the  assured  on  ship,  in  respect  of  such  casualties,  to  recover  by  master, 
as  for  a  total  loss  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  after  the 
exercise  by  the  master  of  the  power  which  the  law  gave  him 
in  cases  of  extreme  emergency  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  ship,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  such  cases  this 
question  was  very  generally  made  to  turn  on  the  point 
whether  the  sale  by  the  master  was  or  was  not  justified  by 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  it  being  considered  that, 
wherever  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  the  master 
in  selling,  there  was  a  total  loss  in  respect  of  which  the 
assured  might  recover  from  his  underwriters. 


(t)  The  test  of  the  <<pradent  nn- 
insnred  owner  "  has,  however,  been 
a  good  deal  misnndentood.  This 
imaginary  indiyidaal  would,  of 
oourse,  always  take  the  course  most 
likely  to  minimise  his  loss ;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  his  cheapest  course 
would  be  to  seU  does  not  constitute 
a  constructiYe  total  loss.  The  resolu- 
tion to  seU  must  be  due  to  the  motives 
stated  in  the  text — i.^.,  his  judgment 
that  the  ship  cannot  be  rescued,  or 


that  she  can  only  be  repaired  at  a 
cost  exceeding  her  repaired  value — 
and  to  no  others.  It  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  add  this  word 
of  warning  here  in  view  of  the 
opinion  which  we  have  subsequently 
expressed,  as  to  his  right  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  repairs  the  value  of  the 
wreck,  and  then  claim  for  a  con- 
structive total  loss  if  the  aggregate 
exceeds  the  repaired  value.  See 
«f(/ra,  8.  1124. 
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Sect.  1118.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion 
as  to  whether  this  view  of  the  law  was  strictly  accurate.  In 
the  twentieth  century,  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  tele- 
graph system,  circumstances  will  rarely  arise  such  as  to  justify 
a  sale  by  the  master  without  instructions  from  those  directly 
interested.  And  while  considering  the  old  cases,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  total  loss  was  never  constituted  by  the 
mere  fact  of  sale,  bnt  by  the  state  to  which  the  ship  was 
reduced  prior  to  the  sale  by  perils  insured  against  (k).  In 
reality  the  utmost  effect  of  a  sale,  according  to  these  principles, 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  to  convert  what  prior  to  the 
sale  was  a  constructive  total  loss  into  an  absolute  total  loss, 
80  as  to  relieve  the  assured  from  the  necessity  of  giving  notice 
of  abandonment. 


IVheresale 
neoeBBitated 
bj  want  ol 
men  or 
materials  for 
repairing^. 


1114.  Bearing  these  principles  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  refer 
shortly  to  the  authorities  as  to  the  right  of  the  assured  to 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  in  respect  of  the  innavigability  of 
the  ship,  under  Amould's  two  headings.  As  regards  cases 
falling  under  the  first  heading,  Yalin  says,  *^  that  the  assured 
on  ship  has  a  clear  right  to  abandon  if,  in  the  place  where 
the  ship  goes  ashore,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  are 
neither  materials  nor  workmen  for  the  repairs  " :  ^^  the  same 
right,''  he  says,  '^  also  attaches  where,  though  materials  and 
workmen  can  be  found,  yet  the  master  has  no  means  of 
raising  funds  to  pay  for  the  repairs  "  (/). 


(k)  ''There  is  no  such  head  of 
insurance  law  as  loss  bj  sale  " :  per 
Bayley,  J.,  in  Gardner  v.  Salvador 
(1831),  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  117;  or,  as 
Fhillipe  expressed  it :  '*  The  assured 
abandons  not  because  the  sale  has 
given  the  right,  but  because  the 
events  which  induced  the  sale  had 
occasioned  a  total  loss."  Ins.s.  1571. 
Amould,  in  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage (2nd  ed.  p.  1090),  and  indeed 
elsewhere  in  his  chapter  on  con- 
structive total  loss,  uses  language 
implying  that  a  vessel  after   sale 


may  still  be  only  a  constructive  total 
loss.  If,  however,  it  be  true  to  say 
that  a  constructive  total  loss  is  a  total 
loss  where  no  notice  of  abandonment 
is  required,  then,  inasmuch  as  Rankin 
V.  Potter  (see  post,  s.  1163)  has  now 
decided  that  notice  of  abandonment 
is  never  requisite  where  nothing  can 
pass  thereby  to  the  underwriter,  it 
cannot  be  correct  to  consider  the  loss 
after  sale  as  constructive  merely. 

(/)  2  VaUn,  Ord.  Mar.  346—347; 
Pothier,  No.  120,  pp.  181—186,  ed. 
1810;  4Boulay-Paty,DroitMar.278. 
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"  If  the  master,"  says  Tindal,  C.  J.,  "  has  no  means  of  Sect.  1114. 
getting  the  repairs  done  in  the  place  where  the  injury  oconrs, 
or  if,  being  in  a  place  where  they  might  be  done,  he  has  no 
money  in  his  possession  and  is  not  able  to  raise  any,  then  he 
is  justified  in  selling,  as  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  "  (m) ; 
and  the  learned  Judge  intimated  that  under  such  circumstances 
there  would  be  a  total  ]oss. 

1115.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  real  physical  unpro- 
curability  of  either  men  or  materials  is  in  practice  ever 
likely  to  arise  in  the  future  {n).  Commercially  speaking, 
however,  men  and  materials  would  be  considered  to  be  un- 
procurable, when  the  cost  of  procuring  them  would  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  thereby.  To 
such  a  case  the  dicta  we  have  cited  may  yet,  perhaps,  some 
day  be  practically  applied.  A  vessel  so  conditioned  and  so 
circumstanced  would  appear  to  be  as  much  a  total  loss  for  all 
useful  purposes  as  if  she  were  a  wreck.  And,  this  result 
having  been  brought  about  by  sea-perils,  her  owners  could 
recover  from  their  underwriters  accordingly  (o). 

It  is  likewise  doubtful  whether  cases  are  likely  to  occur  in  Where  sale 

0  1  1  •  •r*i*i.j»  ••  •  Ti»  due  to  want 

future,  where  impossibility  of  repairing  arises  merely  from  of  funds  or 
the  inability  of  the  master  to  obtain  funds  or  credit.     In  ^^^^^ 
the  twentieth  century  most,  if  not  all,  places  of  suflScient  repairs, 
importance  to  contain  supplies  of  men  and  materials  for 
repairing  will  be  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
ship's  home  port,  whence  instructions  and  credit  can  usually 
be  obtained.    And  even  if  such  a  case  were  now  to  occur,  it 
would  be  at  least  possible  to  contend  that    the  total  loss 


(m)  In  Somes  v.  Sngrue,  4  C.  &  P. 
at  p.  283. 

(»)  A  physical  impossibilitj  of  re- 
pairing might,  however,  arise  owing 
to  the  absence  of  a  proper  dry  dock 
or  repairing  jard.  In  this  case  there 
would  be,  according  to  Willes,  J., 
an  actnal  and  not  merelj  a  constmc- 
tive  total  loss.  See  Barker  r.  Janson 
(1868),  L.  B.  3  G.  P.  at  p.  306.  So, 
too,  Lowndes,  Mar.  Ins.  s.  134. 


(o)  Of.  Moss  V.  Smith  (1850),  9 
0.  B.  at  p.  102,  per  Maule,  J. ; 
Barker  r.  Janson,  ubi  supra,  Seetu^ 
however,  where  there  is  not  an  im- 
poBsibilitj  but  a  mere  difficulty  in 
procuring  what  is  requisite,  or  where 
mere  expense  is  the  only  hindrance. 
Fumeauz  v,  Bradley  (1780),  1  Park, 
Ins.  363 ;  Somes  r.  Sagrue  (1831),  4 
0.  &  P.  276. 
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Sect.  1117.  The  same  doctrine  was  established  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  thus  expressed  by  Story,  J. :  ^^  If  the  eircumstanoes 
were  such  that  an  owner,  of  reasonable  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, acting  upon  the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  would  have 
directed  the  sale,  from  a  firm  opinion  that  the  vessel  could 
not  be  delivered  from  the  peril  at  all,  or  not  without  the 
hazard  of  an  expense  utterly  disproportionate  to  hei:  real 
value,  then  the  sale  by  the  master  is  justifiable  "  (y). 

The  great  difference  between  the  doctrine  in  the  two 
countries  is  this :  that  in  America  it  is  a  constructive  total 
loss  whenever  the  cost  of  repairs  exceeds  one-half  the  re- 
paired value ;  here  it  is  only  so  when  such  cost  exceeds  the 
full  repaired  value  (s). 

In  considering  the  decided  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
some,  especially  of  the  earlier  decisions,  the  hopelessness  of 
being  able  to  extricate  the  ship  from  the  peril  at  all  has  been 
the  main  ground  on  which  the  Courts  seem  to  have  relied, 


DxfPerenoe  in 
the  United 
States. 


has  been  a  sale  no  notice  is  neoes- 
s&iy,  and  that  the  loss  is  absolute, 
not  oonstructive  merely.  In  this 
and  other  similar  passages,  Amonld's 
language  has  been  altered  in  view  of 
the  decision  above  mentioned. 

(y)  Per  Story,  J.,  in  The  Sarah 
Ann '(1835),  2  Sumner,  215;  cited 
2  PhilUps,  s.  1583. 

(z)  This  distinction  appears  to 
have  been  established  in  America 
for  100  years  at  least.  See  Fuller  v. 
M»CaU(1795),  1  Teates,  464;  Gardi- 
ner r.  Smith  (1799),  1  Johns.  142; 
Macardier  v.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co. 
(1814),  8  Cranch,  39.  Mr.  Carver, 
in  a  paper  read  in  September,  1899, 
at  the  Eighteenth  Conference  of  the 
International  Law  Association  at 
Buffalo,  U.  S.  A.  (see  Beport :  Clowes 
&  Sons,  1900),  considers  it  to  be  due, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  to  Park  on 
Insurances,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1786.  See  7th  ed.  p.  231 ; 
8th  ed.  (1842),  vol.  i.  p.  336.  Many 
of  the  Continental  codes  allow  a  total 


loss  where  the  damage  amounts  to 
75  per  cent. ;  this  percentage  is  cal- 
culated, however,  on  the  ship's  value 
before,  and  not  after  repairs.  Mr. 
Cairer  snggpests  that  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  total  loss,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  right  of  an  assured 
to  give  notice  of  abandonment,  is  the 
result  of  a  development  of  the  English 
law.  The  older  idea,  on  which  the 
foreign  codes  are  based,  was  that  a 
great  disaster,  which  might  or  might 
not  amount  or  approach  to  a  total 
loss,  entitled  an  assured  to  pass  over 
to  his  insurers  the  whole  risk  and 
difficulty  and  recover  from  them  the 
whole  sum  insured.  And  Mr.  Carver 
points  out  that  even  in  this  country 
Amould,  writing  as  late  as  1857  (2nd 
ed.  p.  1066;  see  this  edition,  s.  1091), 
did  not  clearly  recognize  the  idea  of 
constructive  total  loss  as  independent 
and  complete  in  itself.  In  this 
edition,  also,  Amould's  language  to 
a  like  effect  has  been  in  several 
passages  retained. 
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as  justifying  the  sale  and  making  the  loss  total ;  in  others,    Sect.  1117. 
and  this  applies  generally  to  the  later  authorities,  the  prin- 
cipal test  has  been  the  cost  of  repairing  the  ship  as  compared 
"with  her  estimated  worth  "when  repaired ;  in  others,  again, 
the  two  considerations  have  been  blended  together. 

1118.  With  regard  to  the  general  right  to  sell  the  ship,  as  General  doc- 

trine  of  the 

between  the  master  and  owner,  the  doctrine   according  to  right  of  the 
English  law  was  nowhere  stated  with  greater  precision  and  ^^le  ship,  as 
accuracy  than  by  Parke,  B.,  in  the  case  of  Hunter  v,  Parker,  ^^  ^  ^ 
yiz. :  "  That  the  master  has,  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  not  Hunter  r. 

Parker 

merely  those  powers  which  are  necessary  for  the  navigation 
of  the  ship  and  the  conduct  of  the  adventure  to  a  safe  termina- 
tion, but  also  a  power,  when  such  termination  becomes  hope- 
less and  no  prospect  remains  of  bringing  the  vessel  home,  to 
do  the  best  for  all  concerned,  and  therefore  to  dispose  of  her 
for  their  benefit "  (a). 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  this  principle,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  the  right  to  recover 
for  a  total  loss  as  between  the  assured  and  the  underwriters, 
of  which  in  many  of  the  cases  it  is  made  the  principal  test. 

A  timber-laden  ship  bound  from  Quebec  to  London  en-  Idle  r.  Royal 
countered  such  furious  gales,  and  was  in  consequence  making  qq^ 
water  so  rapidly,  that  the  master  was  forced  to  run  her  ashore 
in  the  St.  Lawrence.  She  took  the  ground  outside  a  reef  of 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Kamouraska  Bay  in  the  full  tide- 
way of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  drift  ice,  which  was  already  beginning  to  float  down  in 
large  masses.  The  master  went  up  to  Quebec  and  procured 
two  surveys  to  be  made,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
surveyors  advised  him  to  sell  her  as  soon  as  possible,  being  of 

(a)  7  M.  &  W.  342;  treating  the  Sngrue  (1830),  4  C.  &  P.  276,  &c. 

caaeof  Reid  v.  Darby  (1808),  10  East,  Modem  faoiUtiee,  however,  of  com- 

143,  a«  oyerruled  to  tiiia  extent  by  ^^^^ing  with  owners  have  nn- 
the  subsequent  oases  of  Robertson  v, 

Clarke  (1824),  1  Bing.  445 ;   Cam-  doubtedly  aflPected  the  right  of  the 

bridge  v.  Anderton  (1824),  2  B.  &  master  to  take  this  course  upon  his 
Or.  691 ;  4  D.  ft  Byl.  203 ;  Somes  r.      own  motion. 
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Baet.  1116.  opinion  tliat,  where  she  Iaj.  she  -was  in  immiiieDt  danger  of 
being  carried  away  and  deatroTed  by  the  ice.  Accordingly, 
ander  the  direction  of  the  agent  for  the  owners  at  Qaebec, 
vho  was  also  himself  one  of  the  part  owners  and  attended 
the  sale,  the  master  sold  the  ship  as  she  lay,  together  with 
her  rising,  stores  and  cargo,  for  abont  2,060/.  Contrary  to 
all  reasonalile  expectation,  the  ihip  sorviTed  the  winter  of 
1810,  and  having,  in  the  course  of  the  nest  spring,  been  got 
off  by  the  purchaser  at  great  expense  and  floated  np  to 
Quebec,  she  was  repaired  there  at  a  cost  of  about  550/. ; 
and  that  same  season  performed  a  voyage  to  England, 
bringing  over  a  full  cargo  and  earning  full  freight.  The 
pluntiff  in  the  action,  who  had  insured  her  freight  and  cargo, 
and  had  received  information  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  the 
casualty  and  the  sale,  claimed  a  total  loss  on  the  freight 
without  having  given  any  notice  of  abandonment 

The  jury  at  the  trial  found  that  the  master  had  acted 
throughout  the  whole  transaction  fairly  and  bond  Jide,  and 
that  the  sale  was  honestly,  fairly  and  properly  conducted 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Judgment  in  1119.  On  motioD  for  a  new  trial,  one  of  the  questions  made 
Zich'  AmT  before  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  was  whether,  under  tiie 
circumstances,  the  master  had  a  right  to  sell  the  ship  and 
cargo ;  and  on  this  point  it  was  held  that  the  master  was 
justified  in  selling  on  the  ground  of  urgent  necessity,  and 
that  being  so,  that  the  loss  was  total  {h).  Dallas,  C.  J., 
said :  "  Here  it  is  said  that  the  loss  arose  out  of  the  act  of  the 
owner  in  selling,  and  that  the  sale  was  not  induced  by  any 
peril  of  the  sea.  But  this  distinction  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
fallacy :  the  state  of  the  ship,  which  led  to  the  sale,  was  iu- 
duoed  by  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  she  had  incurred  damage  in 
the  course  of  her  voyage  which  made  it  necessary  to  run  her 
on  shore,  and  she  was  stranded  at  the  time ;  there  was  no 

(i)  Idle  V.  Boyal  Exoh.  Ass.  Co.  at  abandoumsnt  it  nimeoesBarywbeie 
(1819),  3HooTe,  115;  8  Taiut.  765.  ■  oonstructive  total  loss  ia  followed 
It  hsa  alieody  been  shown  that  notice      bf  a  sale.     Bee  ante,  a.  1113. 
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reason  for  supposing  she  would  have  been  got  ofE  the  rocks,   Sect.  1119. 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  probabiKty  of  her  going  to  de- 
struction" (c). 

It  certainly  seems  that  in  this  case  there  existed,  prior  to 
the  sale,  such  a  state  of  circumstances  as  would  now  be  held 
to  constitute  a  constructive  total  loss ;  and  if  so  the  master 
would,  in  the  absence  of  the  means  of  communicating  with  his 
owners  which  we  now  possess,  be  justified  in  selling.  When, 
however,  it  came  up  on  a  special  verdict  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  that  Court  expressed  a  clear  opinion  that  the 
necessity  of  the  sale  could  not  be  inferred  from  the  facts 
stated,  and  awarded  a  venire  de  novo  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
whether  such  necessity  existed  {d). 

1120.  By  the  cases  we  have  referred  to  it  is  sufficiently  clear  No  oonstmo- 
that  if  there  is  either  no  reasonable  chance  of  restoring  the  unless  reason- 
ship  at  all,  or  only  at  a  cost  exceeding  her  value  when  re-  ^J  ^^o^t^be 
paired,  the  assured  may  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  extricated 

It  must,  however,  carefully  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  sale  in  of  peril,  or 
the  olden  days  was  never  justified,  nor  was  a  constructive  of  repab»^* 
total  loss  established,  imless  the  facts  were  such  as  to  make  it  ^^^^  exceed 

'  ^  ^  her  repaired 

clear  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  either  that  the  ship  could  value, 
never  be  extricated  at  all,  or  only  at  a  cost  greater  than  her 
repaired  value ;  if  this  was  not  so,  mere  bona  fide8  in  the 
master  or  owner  who  sold  would  not  justify  the  sale  nor  bear 
out  the  assured  in  his  claim  for  a  total  loss. 

And  with  regard  to  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs,  Tindal,  Not  a  "  mere 
C.  J.,  told  the  j'ury  in  Somes  v,  Sugnie,  "  that  it  must  not  J2|^»^^ 
be  a  mere  measuring  cast,  not  a  matter  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty whether  the  expense  would   or  would   not  have 
exceeded  the  value,  but  it  must  be  so  preponderating  an 
excess  of  expense,  that  no  reasonable  man  could  hesitate  as 


(c)  3  Moore,  151.  rathers  (1819),  2  Stark.  671 ;  Bobert- 

{d)  3  Brod.  &  Bing.  161,  note  (a).  son  v.  Clarke  (1824),  1  Bing.  445 ; 

See  also  Hunter  r.  Parker  (1840),  7  8  Moore,  622 ;  Mount  v.  Harrison 

M.  &  W.  322;  Bobertson  r.  Car*  (1827),  4  Bing.  388;  1  Moore  &F.  14. 
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Sect.  1120.   to  the  propriety  of  selling  under  the  circumstances,  instead  of 
repairing  "  (e). 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  probability  of  ever  extricating 
the  ship  at  all,  a  total  loss  was  not  established  and  the  sale 
was  not  justified  if  the  master  had  formed  a  hasty  judgment, 
or  resorted  to  that  measure  without  having  previously  ex- 
hausted all  the  means  in  his  power  for  the  recovery  of  the 
ship.  Where,  by  means  within  his  power,  she  could  be  so 
treated  as  to  retain  the  character  of  a  ship,  he  could  not,  by 
selling  her,  even  bo7id  fide,  convert  the  average  into  a  total 
loss ;  but  the  underwriters  were  entitled  to  have  those  means 
used  on  their  account. 

Doyle  r.  1121.  The  following  cases  illustrate  these  positions : — 

Tlfi.l1  AJ  

The  ship  "  Triton,"  having  struck  on  an  anchor  in  Buenos 
Ayres  roads,  filled  rapidly,  and  the  next  morning  sank,  so  as 
to  be  completely  under  water  at  high  tide,  but  only  partly  so 
at  ebb.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  captain  had  the 
ship  surveyed  by  some  ships'  captains  and  a  Lloyd's  agent, 
who  recommended  she  should  be  sold,  as  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing her  would  probably  be  more  than  she  was  worth,  and  the 
plaintiff  accordingly  next  day  sold  her  for  about  270/.  Two 
days  after  this  the  shifting  of  the  wind  to  the  north — a 
circimistance  which  was  well  known  to  all  seafaring  men 
in  those  parts  to  lower  the  level  of  the  water  in  Buenos  Ayres 
roads — enabled  the  purchaser  to  get  the  ship  afloat,  and  he 
afterwards  repaired  her  at  an  expense  of  about  1,300/.,  so  as 
to  be  fit  for  the  Brazilian  coasting  trade,  but  not  for  carrying 
on  to  England  a  cargo  of  hides  which  the  plaintifiE  had  con- 
tracted for  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  The  worth  of  the  vessel 
before  the  accident  was  about  2,500/. ;  what  her  value  was 
after  the  repairs  is  not  clearly  stated. 


(e)  4  C.  &  P.  283.    On  tlie  facte  Seealso,  in  illustratiozi  of  the  position 

of  this  case  the  jury  found  for  the  inthetext,Momsr.  Robinson  (1824), 

defendant,  but  the  Court  granted  a  3  B.  &  Gr.  196 ;  6  Dowl.  &  Rjl.  35 ; 

new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  Cannan  v.  Meabum  (1823),  1  Bing. 

verdict  was   against  the  eyidenoe.  248 ;  8  Moore,  127. 
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On  this  state  of  facts  the  plaintiff  olaimed  to  recover  as  for  Sect.  1121. 
a  total  loss :  his  right  to  do  so,  Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jiirj', 
depended  on  the  question  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
that  measure,  in  the  sound  exercise  of  the  best  judgment, 
appeared  most  beneficial  for  all  parties.  **  Now  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  judgment,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  would  depend 
on  two  circumstances:  1.  The  probability  of  being  able  to 
raise  the  vessel  at  all ;  and,  2.  The  power  of  repairing  her, 
if  raised,  at  a  price  rendering  it  worth  while  to  do  so." 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  his  Lordship  The  inmosai- 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sale  took  place  too  soon,  able  to  raise  ^ 
And  with  regard  to  the  second  point  his  Lordship,  after  wm  d«Bcided^' 
adverting  to  the  point  made  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel — viz.,  ^^  *^  f>^- 
that  after  all  these  expenses  she  was  still  unfit  to  sail  to  not  be  so  re- 
England  with  a  cargo  of  hides,  such  as  the  plaintiflE  had  Sbirto^l^ 
contracted  for — said:   "I  do  not  think  that  circumstance  on  her  original 

cargo,  but 

enough  to  justify  the  sale ;  the  underwriters  do  not  under-  onlj  so  as  to 

take  that  the  ship  shall  be  able  to  caiTy  this  or  that  cargo,  the^sea.     ^^ 

If  the  ship  could  have  come  to  England,  even  in  ballast,  I  think, 

(certainly  vrith  any  cargo),  so  that  on  her  arrival  she  would 

have  been  worth  the  money  expended  on  her,  she  ought  to  have 

been  repaired  for  the  purpose.     The  loss  of  the  voyage  will 

not,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the 

ship."     The  jury,  upon  the  whole  facts,  found  a  general 

verdict  for  the  underwriters,  which  the  Court,  on  motion  for 

a  new  trial,  refused  to  disturb  (/). 

1122.  In  most  of  the  older  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  The  subse- 
the  ship,  after  the  sale,  was  ultimately  got  ofiE  by  the  pur-  ^very'and 
chaser,  and  so  restored  by  him  as  to  be  rendered  navigable  as  i^^"^°*t^^*® 
a  ship  again.     Of  course,  if  this  were  done  with  comparatively  purchaser, 

even  at  a 

little  difficulty,  and  at  a  cost  far  less  than  her  repaired  value,  trifling  cost, 
it  would  be  one  amongst  other  circumstances  to  show  the  ^    ^^  "®°®*" 

(/)  Do7le«.DallaB(lS31},  iMood.  &Bob.  116;  Dometti;.  Young (1833), 

ft  Bob.  48.    In  this  case  there  was  1  G.  &  M.  466  ;  and  Knight  v.  Faith 

no  effectual  notice  of  abandonment.  (1850),  16  Q.  B.  649,  are  to  a  similar 

Gardner  tr.  Salyador  (1831),  1  Mood.  effect. 

VOL.  IT.  4  M 
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Sect.  1122.   jury  that  the  sale  was  not  justified  by  neoessity,  and  that  the 

saril J  defeat     assuFed  consequently  oonld  not  recov^  as  for  a  total  loss ;  but, 

the^medto   generally  speaking,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  the  result  of  the 

'^fafn**^^  cases  that  the  jury,  in  oonsidering  whether  the  sale  was 

justified,  must  look  mainly  (if  not  exclusively)  to  the  state  of 

the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  sale.     ^'  The  q[uestion  is  not 

whether  by  possibility,  if    a   different   conduct  had  been 

pursued  by  the  master,  the  ship  might  not  eventually  have 

been  saved,  but  whether,  exeroisiDg  the  best  discretion  he 

oould  on  the  subject-matter,  he  was  not  justified  in  selling, 

without  entering  into  a  nice  and  minute  calculation  "  (</). 

The  same  doctrine  was  held  in  the  United  States,  and 

is  thus  stated  with  admirable  deamess  by  Story,  J. :  *^  In 

the  case  of  a  sale  of  ship  and  cargo  by  the  master,  which  can 

only  be  justified  by  urgent  necessity,  if  sudi  necessity  does 

apparently  exist  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  I  conceive  that 

the  mast^  wiU  be  justified,  although  subsequent  events  may 

show  that  a  different  course  might  have  been  attended  with 

success"  (h). 

If  the  sale  It  further  appears  from  the  older  authorities  (when  the 

wise  jnstifi-     point  was  of  importance)  that,  as  between  the  assured  and  the 

nodifferao^  Underwriter,  if  the  sale  was  otherwise  justifiable,  it  made  no 

astotheri^ht  difference  whether  it  were  conducted  by  the  master  alone, 

to  zecoTer  for 

a  total  km,  where  the  assured  had  no  agent,  or  by  the  master,  with  the 
bjLe^iarta^  sanction  and  attendance  of  one  of  the  part  owners  as  agent 
or  owner.         f^p  ^q  j^  fj^^  qj.  Qyeii  by  the  assured  himself,  being  both 

master  and  owner  and  also  plaintiff  in  the  action  (A-),  ^^  on 
the  broad  groimd,"  says  Dallas,  C.  J.,  "  of  a  power  to  act  on 
a  sudden  emergency,  to  save  as  much  as  could  be  saved  from 

(y)  PerAbbott,C.J.,iiiBobertsaii  (•)  Aa  in  Idle  r.  Boyal  Exch.  A». 

».  Camithera  (1819),  2  Stazk.  572.  ^-  (l^^^)*  ^  ^^oan,  115 ;  8  Taunt. 

755. 

(A)  P«r  Sfancy,  J.,  in   Tbe   Ship  (*)  Aa  in  Green  r.  Royal  Exch. 

FortitDde   (1838),    cited  2  Philip  A».  Co.  (1815),  1  Muah.  B.  447 ; 

a.    1524.      See   alao^    to   the   aame  6  l^nnt.  68 ;  and  in  Doyle  r.  Dallaa 

effect,  the  remarka  ol  Kent,  C.  J.,  (1831),   1  Hood,   ft   Boh.  48.     In 

in   Fontaine   v.    Phoenix    Ina.  Co.  Knight  r.  Faith  (1850),  15  Q.  B. 

(1814),  11  Johna.  293;  cited  2  Phil-  649,  the  aale  waa  hj  Ihe 

lipa,  a.  1577.  who  waa  alao  a  part  ownar. 
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impending  ruin,  whether  it  be  the  owner  or  captain  will  make  Sect.  1122. 
no  difference,  if  the  circumstances  justified  the  selling  and 
the  sale  was  honestly  and  fedrly  conducted  "  (/). 

1123.  In  the  cases  hitherto  noticed  a  sale,  whether  by  the  Salenotneces- 
master  or  by  the  owner,  who  is  also  plaintiff  in  the  action,  ^^to  a^^" 
had  in  fact  taken  place  before  notice  of  abandonment  and  *®**^  ^*^' 
claim  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.    It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  the  sale  itself  which  creates  the 
total  loss,  but  the  ship's  being  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  to 
justify  a  sale ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  although  no  sale 
may  have  intervened,  yet  if  the  state  of  the  ship  be  such  as 
would  have  justified  a  prudent  owner,  if  iminsured,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  sell  rather  than  to  repair, 
from  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  cost  of  repairs  would 
exceed  the  repaired  value,  this  is  a  constructive  total  loss  (m). 

The  rule  of  law,  in  fact,  is  clearly  settled,  as  stated  by  Rule  of 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  "  that  where  the  damage  to  the  ship  is  so  great  TOMtrocti^ 
from  the  perils  insured  against,  as  that  the  owner  cannot  put  ^J^^j.  ^f 
her  in  a  state  of  repair  necessary  for  pursuing  the  voyage  repairs  would 
insured,  except  at  an  expense  greater  than  the  value  of  'the  paiied  value, 
ship,  he  is  not  bound  to  incur  that  expense,  but  is  at  liberty    . 
to  abandon  and  treat  the  loss  as  a  total  loss  "  (n).    And  to 
the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  Lord  Watson  in  a  recent 
case  in  the  House  of  Lords  (o),  as  follows :  "  The  test,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  simply  this :  that  in  order  to  instruct  a  total 
constructive  loss,  at  the  date  to  which  the  inquiry  relates,  it 
must  be  shown  that  a  shipowner  of  ordinary  prudence  and 
uninsured  would  not  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  raising  and 
repairing  the  vessel,  but  would  have  left  her  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  because  her  market  value  {p)  when  raised  and  re- 

(/)  Per  Dallas,  C.  J.,  3  Moore,  148.  (o)  Sailing  Ship  BUinnore  Co.  v. 

(m)  Allen  v.  Sugrue  (1828),  8  B.  Macredie,  [1898]  App.  Oaa.  at  p.  603. 

&  Gr.  661;    3   Mann.   &  Ryl.   9;  English  and  Scottish  law  are  the 

Toung  r.  Turing  (1841),  2  M.  &  Or.  same  on  this  point.    Ibid. 

693.  (^)  As  to  market  Talue,  however, 

(i»)  In  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1843),  see  Grainger  v,  Martin  (1862),  31 

6  M.  &  Or.  810.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  186. 

4m2 
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paired  woold  pm}jahW  be  les  than  ihe  cfjet  of  iccEontln  and 
RfiOir  ;.  TtAt,  in  mjcjiii:;i.Ta§  th«  tot  ac«xp'^aiD«dby 
the  tfjiiiTjlted  Js  ic^'-s  «C"i  »-:<*;  '.ed  ty  t-'.^^  Hoai«  ia  Irring  r. 

1124.  It  thus  Appeazs  dear,  c-:-:  onlr  fnm  tl»ese  uuhanta- 
tive  expre»ioiis  of  t^iinioiu  but  also  from  all  other  jndiaal 
delimsnces  ajioii  this  siil>jo.t  vitii  the  few  eieep6f>os  to  be 
eahseqwmtly  Dotieed'.  that  it  is  uetxsBBj  in  order  to  establish 
a  constrac-tiv-e  tfftal  lo^  that  the  ooet  of  th«  repairs  should 
ex<«ed  the  rfjoired  raliie  of  the  ressd-  If  this  coold  be 
established  upon  any  less  stringmt  ctaiditioiis,  it  is  hardlr 
conceivable  that  they  should  not  have  be«i  noticed  in  the 
coone  of  the  jadgruents  to  which  we  hare  refexred. 

Nererthelefli  a  misconception,  as  the  editors  sobmit  it  to 
be,  on  this  point  has  been  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  recent 
terb-books  («i,  and  also  into  the  minds  of  more  than  one  of 
oar  learned  Judges.  This  misconception  is  partly  doe  to  an 
of/iter  dictum  of  Lord  Alnnger  in  Toong  r.  Taring  if  >,  but 
probably  still  more  to  an  unguarded  use  of  the  expreeaon 
"prudent  uninsured  ownex'."  It  has  been  stated  that  inas- 
much as  a  prudent  uninsured  owner  woold  clearly,  in  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  he  ^old  sell  <»-  repair  his  damaged 
Teasel,  take  into  considetation  the  value  of  the  damaged 
Teeeel  as  she  lies,  this  amount  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  repairs,  and  a  constroc-tiTfl  total  loss  will  be  eetabliahed  if 
the  aggr^ate  exceed  the  repaired  value,  although  the  cost  of 
repairs  alone  would  not  hare  exceeded  it  Thus,  it  is  argned, 
suppose  the  damaged  value  to  be  2,000/.,  the  cost  of  repairs 
10,000/.,  and  the  repaired  value  11,000/.;  then,  mnoe  the 
prudent  nninsured  owner  would  clearly  rather  sell  the 
damaged  vessel  for  2,000/.  than  spend  10,000/.  on  a  thing 
which  after  such  expenditure  would  only  be  worth  11,000/., 

(J)  Inclnding,  of  oootm,  geaail  (r)  (JB<7),  1  H.  L.  Om.  287. 

avenge  expeoditiirs  Ij  wkj  of  ml-  (i)  Lowndea,    Hu.   Ins.  a.    lU  : 

Tags,  or  otlierwiae  incaired  with  tbia  Gov,  p.  150. 

object.     Kemp  c.  Hallidaj  (1866),  (f)  (1841),2K.£Or.  CSS;  SSoott, 

L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  S20.  N.  R.  TM. 
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this  is  a  case  of  constructivo  total  loss.  But,  as  we  have  Sect.  1124. 
already  intimated  (t«),  and  as  Mr.  McArthur  has  very  clearly 
pointed  out  (.r),  the  true  criterion  is  not  whether  the  owner 
can  do  better  for  himself  pecuniarily  by  repairing  or  by 
selling,  but  whether  or  not  the  condition  of  the  vessel  is  such 
as  to  be  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  irreparable,  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  or  not  the  repaired  value  of  the  ship 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  cost  of  restoration.  The  ques- 
tion is  simply,  Is  the  vessel  worth  repairing  (y)  P  The  pru- 
dent uninsured  owner  is  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  decline  to 
repair  on  account  of  his  general  pecuniary  interest,  but  only 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  spend  it 
on  an  object  which,  after  the  expenditure,  will  not  be  worth 
more  than  the  outlay.  Or,  to  use  the  language  of  Maule,  J.  (z) , 
^^  If  a  ship  sustains  such  extensive  damage  that  it  would  not 
be  reasonably  practicable  to  repair  her, — seeing  that  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs  would  be  such  that  no  man  of  common  sense 
would  incur  the  outlay, — ^the  ship  is  said  to  be  totally  lost. 
It  is  in  that  way  alone  that  the  question  as  to  what  a  prudent 
owner  would  do,  arises."  The  result  of  such  a  contention  would, 
if  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  convert  almost  every  partial 
injury  into  a  total  loss  (a).  Lowndes,  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
chief  advocate  of  the  contention  which  we  are  engaged  in 
criticising,  would  apparently  meet  this  objection  by  limiting 
the  value  of  the  damaged  vessel,  which  he  maintains  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  take  into  account,  to  her  value  for  break- 
ing up  purposes.    But,  to  quote  Mr.  McArthur's  answer  to 


(u)  Supra,  8.  1112,  n.  («). 
{x)  Ins.  p.  149,  note  {q). 

(y)  So,  aooording  to  sect.  61  of  the 
Hsrine  Insaranoe  Bill  of  1899,  "there 
is  a  constmotiye  total  loae  where  she 
is  BO  damaged,  by  a  peril  insured 
against,  that  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  damage  would  exceed  the  Talue 
of  the  ship  when  repaired." 

(e)  In  Moss  y.  Smith  (1850),  9 
C.  B.  at  p.  103. 


(a)  B.ff.,  sappose  a  yessel  cornea 
into  port  requiring  repairs  costing 
1,000/. — ^her  damag^  valne  being 
10,000/.,  and  her  repaired  value 
10,500/.  This,  aooording  to  the 
argrunent  derived  from  Young  v. 
Turing,  woidd  be  a  case  of  construc- 
tive total  loss.  But  it  is  submitted 
that  it  is  absurd  to  saj  a  vessel  is  a 
total  loss,  whether  constructivelj  or 
otherwise,  which  is  onlj  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  or  less. 


1265  0[»?rBTcnTE  total  i^:»s?-        [^paft  m. 

IMt.  lyyirxLda  oa  this  pomt,  •'il  m  the  arsrna^:!  inTHrjs,  ti» 
a^^csn  o<  the  owner  in  ff-rV.g  or  TVT^irr.g  2*  to  depgnd  i^c-q 
wiiii  ol  tbese  two  ecfcrses  wo-iild  bare  the  kttcr  p^i^zsSaT 
resclt,  th€re  is  no  Temeoa  wbj  the  dx=:Ag«d  T^ihae  c-f  the  tebbcI 
-hoTild  be  lindted  to  ha-  Tail:ie  for  breakiiip  ^qn.  T5»  owner 
wcTild  n^faaEj  take  into  aecount  the  Ligbest  prii-e  he  cc-old 
olrtain  f  <»•  the  Tesed,  and  the  qu€sti-2ii  w.>  jii  then  resolve 
itself  into  whether  he  co^d  do  bett^  br  itranrr-g  the  ship  or 
E*rIIing  her.  TTj^yn  that  princip'le,  a  partial  I-mb  Tr.ight  be 
c<.n verted  into  a  tc-tal  leas,  whenerer  the  exeeas  of  the  repaired 


value  orer  the  damaged  ralue  was  leBB  than  the  eost  of  the 
repairs. 

The  excej*tioiis  to  the  cozrent  of  judicial  opim*:^  on  this 
p^/int  consist  of  a  passage  from  Ixid  Abinger's  judgment  in 
Toong  r.  Tnzing  which  nndoabtedlT  saj^wrts  Mr.  liowndes' 
Tiew.  The  point  was^  howerer,  immaterial  to  the  eue  before 
Ilia  L(]9dsfaip,  and  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  aigned  before 
him.  And  Barnes^  J.,  is  said  to  hare  intimated  that  he 
inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  in  two  caaes  which 
before  him  recently '  b) .  And  still  more  lecenth-  FhillimGRi.  J., 
in  a  case  at  LdTerpool  Aasizes,  ruled  after  aigument  that  a 
shipowner  claiming  for  a  oonstmctiTe  total  loss  was  entitled 
to  add  the  damaged  value  to  the  cost  of  the  repairs*  and 
admitted  evidence  of  such  value  aooordinglj  (V). 

The  editors  nevertheless  respectfollj  submit  that  the  dicta 
in  Young  r.  Turing^  and  any  opinions  baaed  thereon^  are 
founded  neither  on  principle  nor  on  authority. 

Shoiddpend-       1125.  The  Same  misappr^ensbn  of  the ''mudent 
im?  froglit  be  tti    ,1      1  ,  ,    ,^  ^ 


taken  into       owner"  test  has  led  not  only  Messrs.  Ii0wndes(<^  and  Gow(^\ 
but  also  Mr.  McArthur  (/)  to  the  condusion  ^1"^^  in  com* 


(^;Ti]eThoni]iiIl(nniepoiied),and  (<-}  Bearer  Lme  r.  T.^^^^  Ae. 

Martin  r.  Sydnej  Uoyda,  in  Decern-  Ins.  Co.  (1899),  5  On.  Cbs.  209. 

ber,  1896,  both  refened  to  in  the  {tFi  Jns.  b.  196. 
report  of  BeaTer  line,  Ac.  v.  London, 

&c.   Im.  Ck).,  (1899)   5  Com.  Caa.  ^"^  Im-  p.  IW. 

269.  (/)  Ina.  pp.  US,  U9. 
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puting  a  oonstnictive  total  loss,  pending  freight  must  be  taken  Sect.  1125. 
into  aocount,  so  that  if  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
is  under  beneficial  engagements,  her  value  must  be  considered 
to  be  by  so  much  enhanced.  The  editors,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  venture  to  differ  from  this  view.  They  submit 
that  according  to  the  criterion  laid  down  in  the  House  of 
Lords  {g)  and  elsewhere,  the  test  is  in  reality  a  physical  one. 
From  a  material  point  of  view,  is  the  fabric  of  the  vessel  worth 
repairing,  or  is  she  not  P  If  this  is  the  test,  there  is  no  room 
for  considerations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel,  but  merely  relate  to  contractual  engage- 
ments for  her  employment  into  which  her  owners  may  have 
entered  (A). 

For  very  similar  reasons  it  is  conceived  that,  both  as  regards  Or  liability  of 
ship  and  cargo,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cost  of  repairs  or  of  ^  con^in]^? 
conditioning  may  be  ultimately  recoverable  by  the  owners  of 
the  interest  insured  from  the  owners  of  other  interests  in 
general  average,  or  otherwise,  is  irrelevant  to  any  question  of 
constructive  total  loss.  If,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  repairing 
a  ship  will  be  10,000/.,  and  her  repaired  value  will  only  be 
9,000/.,  this  a  case  of  constructive  total  loss,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  half  the  cost  of  the  repairs  may  be  eventually 
recoverable  from  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  The  final  incidence 
of  such  expenses  should  no  more  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  case  suggested,  than  in  a  case  where  they  are  recover- 
able from  a  wrongdoer.  But  it  could  not  be  contended  that 
a  vessel  which  has  been  damaged  by  a  collision  is  any  the  less 
a  constructive  total  loss,  because  the  cost  of  repairing  her  is 
recoverable  by  way  of  damages  from  the  owners  of  another 
ship,  by  the  negligent  navigation  of  which  the  collision  was 
occasioned. 

1126.  It  hafl  been  recently  decided  that  when  once  the  state  AjBanred,  alter 
of  facts  contemplated  by  this  rule  is  establishedi  the  assured  has  a  yested  * 


iff)  Blaixmore  Co.  «.  Maoredie,  tibi         (A)  See  Fftrker  v.  Budd  (1896),  2 
supra.  Com.  Cas.  47. 
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Sect.  1126.  has  a  right  to  abandon  and  recover  for  a  total  loss,  and  that 

right  to  re-  this  right  cannot  be  divested  by  any  action  voluntarily  taken 

Sre^which^  in  their  own  interest  by  the  underwriters.     The  facts  of  the 

underwriter  ^^qq  ^qj.q  ^j^^g^^  ^  ship  insured  under  a  valued  policy  sank  in 

deep  water,  and  the  underwriters,  after  receiving  notice  of 
abandonment,  by  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  succeeded 
before  action  brought  in  raising  the  vessel.  Having  done  so, 
they  claimed  that  they  were  only  liable  for  a  partial  loss, 
inasmuch  as  the  vessel  was  repairable  by  the  expenditure  of 
less  money  than  her  total  value.  The  House  of  Lords,  how- 
ever, declined  to  adopt  this  view.  Lord  Halsbury,  L.  C, 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  doctrine  whereby  restora- 
tion before  action  brought  defeats  a  claim  for  constructive 
total  loss,  applies  only  to  cases  of  capture  and  the  Uke,  and 
not  to  cases  where  a  ship  goes  to  the  bottom.  The  ratio 
decidendi^  however,  of  the  other  members  of  the  Court  (Lords 
Watson,  Herschell,  and  Shand)  was,  that  to  allow  insurers  to 
"  avoid  their  liability  as  for  a  constructive  total  loss  by  their 
intervening  gratuitously  and  taking  upon  themselves  part  of 
the  expenses  which,  primd  facie j  fall  on  the  assured,  and  would 
otherwise  have  been  taken  into  account  in  estimating  whether 
there  has  been  such  a  total  loss,"  would  be  a  contravention  of 
"the  rule  of  law  applicable  to  contracts,  whereby  neither  of 
the  parties  can  by  his  own  act  or  default  defeat  the  obligations 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  fulfil "  (t). 

Questions  as        1127.  Upon  the  true  construction  of  the  rule  several  ques- 

to  the  true  ...  . 

construction     tions  have  arisen  which  may,  perhaps,  be  conveniently  dis- 

of  the  rule  as  j        j       xi.     j-T-         j»  n       •        i_      j 

to  construe-      cussed  Under  the  three  following  heads : — 

tive  total  loss       J    Qf  what  nature  are  the  repairs,  the  cost  of  which  is  to 

by  comparison  *         ' 

of  cost  of         exceed  the  ship's  value  P    2.  How  is  the  cost  of  repair  to  be 

repairs  with  ,  ^ 

repaired  estimated  P    3.  What  is  that  vfidue  of  the  ship  with  which 

Tall 


Lue. 


(i)  Sailing  Ship  Blairmoro  Co.  r.  gome  previous  decisions  of  the  State 

Maci^die,  [1898]  App.Cas.  per  Lord  ^^j     p^^  ^    Merchants'   Ins. 

Watson,   at  p.  607.     It  has  heen  ^      ,        .         ,,                     _. 

Bfana«rlylieldbythohighertaT,tho.  ^O'   (^822),   8   Mmou.   27.     Cf.   8 

rity  in  the  United  States  (againat  H»iIUp«,  Im.  a.  1667. 
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such  cost  is  to  be  compared  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining   Sect.  1127. 
whether  the  loss  is  constructively  total  P 

First,  then,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  repairs  alluded  to  in  the  The  repairs 
rule.    It  is  now  clearly  settled  that  these  repairs  are  not  to  be  the  rule  need 
such  complete  repairs  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  enable  the  ship  ^°q rec^aito^ 
to  carry  on  the  satae  cargo,  but  only  such  as  are  necessary  to  *?.®^?J*^®  ^° 
enable  her  to  keep  the  sea,  as  a  ship,  again — ^in  fact,  to  render  on  her  cargo, 
her  navigable  and  capable  of  being  carried  on,  either  in  keep  the  sea 
ballast  or  with  any  kind  of  cargo,  to  her  port  of  original  yoyag-e. 
destination.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  Beid  v.  Darby,  where  it  Reid  v. 
appeared  that  the  ship  had  been  sold  abroad  under  a  Vice- 
Admiralty  decree,  upon  a  report  of  surveyors  certifying  that 
the  ship  was  totally  unfit  to  proceed  with  her  cargo  to  her 
port  of  destination,  and  that  the  expense  of  such  repairs  as 
would  enable  her  to  do  so  would  exceed  her  value  when  re- 
paired. Lord  EUenborough  said,  in  reference  to  this  part  of 
the  case,  "  it  is  not  found  that  the  ship  was  not  navigable, 
but  only  that  she  was  not  capable  of  being  navigated  home 
with  her  then  cargo"  (^•).   The  same  circumstance,  as  we  have  Dorle  v, 
already  seen,  has  been  held  by  Lord  Tenterden  not  to  justify        "' 
the  sale,  on  the  ground  that  the  underwriters  indemnify  only 
against  the  loss  of  the  ship,  not  of  the  voyage,  and  the  loss  of 
the  voyage,  therefore,  cannot  make  a  constructive  total  loss  of 
the  ship  (/). 

1128.  Secondly,  as  to  the  mode  of  estimating  the  cost  of  The  cost  of 

•  .  j.»         r  •        T_    ii    •     Ji  •  J  1  repairs  mmt 

repairs,  various  questions  have  ansen  both  m  this  country  and  be  calculated 
the  United  States.    It  may  be  taken  as  a  settied  rule  in  this  ^'Ke'^S!^ 
country,  that  the  cost  of  repairs  is  to  be  calculated  with  refer-  cmnstances 
ence  to  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  ship  at  the  place  ship  at  the 
and  time  of  the  casualty — i.e,^  the  question  is,  what  would  it  pS^^the 
have  cost  to  repair  the  ship  where  she  lies  ?    Thus,  where  a  cas^ial^y- 
ship  was  sold  at  a  port  where  great  difficulty  existed  in 
obtaining  materialB,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  peculiarly 

(*)  Reid  r.  Darby  (1808),  10  East,       ^  »  ^^^^^  ''^'^  ^^^^^^^  ^  jf  ^• 
^  '  /  V        /»  'A  Rob.  48.    Of.  Thompson  v,  Colyin 

W3.  (1830),  U,  &  Wels.  140. 
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Sect,  1128.  uufavonrable  for  repairs,  Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jury  to 
take  both  these  circumstances  into  their  estimation  in  con- 
sidering whether  the  probable  cost  of  repairs  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  sale  (m). 

So  where  a  Dutch  ship,  stranded  on  the  Groodwins,  and 
brought  into  the  port  of  London,  would  not  sell  in  England 
for  so  much  as  it  would  cost  to  repair  her  here,  owing  to  her 
being  a  foreign  ship ;  nor  in  Holland,  for  so  much  as  it  would 
cost  to  repair  her  there,  owing  to  a  usage  there  not  to  em- 
ploy stranded  ships  again ;  it  was  held  that  the  jury  were 
rightly  directed  to  take  all  these  facts  into  their  considera- 
tion («). 

Estimated  1129.  If  the  condition  of  the  ship  at  the  place  of  the 

repairs  at  the  Casualty  or  at  a  port  of  refuge  be  such  as  to  make  temporary 

^laoe^^the  repairs  necessary  in  order  to  enable  her  to  proceed  to  sea — ^it 

nw  be  being  impossible  to  effect  complete  repairs  on  the  spot — the 

of  subsequent  owner  is  entitled  to  add  together  the  estimated  cost  of  the 

^Lul  in  temporary  and  complete  repairs,  and  to  give  notice  of  abandon- 

^ti^^ofif  ment  if  the  aggregatewould exceed theYaluewhenrepaired(o). 

Expenses  of  Whenever,  in  order  to  render  the  ship  navigable,  it  would 

ship*fcSm  the  ^®  necessaiy,  not  only  to  repair  her,  but  also,  as  a  preparatory 

P®'^»  P'®"  step,  to  incur  expense  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her  off 

repairing,  rocks,  Or  Weighing  her  up,  it  seems  clear  that  the  estimated 

to  the  expense  expense  of  SO  doing  ought  to  be  added  to  the  estimated  cost 

?n  esUmaSff  ^^  *^®  Subsequent  repairs,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 

the  cost.  gale  was  a  justifiable  measure  and  the  loss  constructively 
total  (p). 


(m)  Thompson  v.  Colvin  (1830), 
LI.  &  Wels.  140.  See  also  Bead  v. 
Bonham  (1821),  3  Brod.  &  Bing. 
147;  Horris  r.  Bobinson  (1824),  3 
B.  &  Cr.  196;  6  D.  &  Byl.  35; 
Gannan  v,  Meabum  (1823),  1  Bing. 
243  ;  8  Moore,  127 ;  Somes  f.  Sugrue 
(1830),  4  C.  &  P.  274. 

(n)  Toung  V.  Turing  (1841),  2  M. 
Gr.  693 ;  2  Scott,  N.  B.  752. 

(o)  So  held  in  the  United  States, 


where  the  aggregate  ooet  of  both  re- 
pairs exceeds  half  the  yalne.  See 
cases,  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  1541,  1548. 
The  passage  in  Phillips  appears  to 
haye  been  misunderstood  in  former 
editions  of  this  work,  and  was  quoted 
in  support  of  a  proposition  which  the 
present  editors  are  not  disposed  to 
accept.  See  2nd  ed.  p.  1108 ;  6th  ed. 
p.  1047. 

{p)  See  the  previous  cases,  espe* 
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The  whole  estimated  expense,  in  f  aot,  of  so  ti'eating  the  Sect.  1129. 
ship  as  to  make  her  fit  to  navigate  the  seas  again  is  that 
which  a  prudent  owner,  if  uninsured,  would  take  into  his  con- 
sideration in  making  up  his  mind  whether  to  sell  or  repair, 
and  must  therefore  be  included  in  '^the  cost  of  repairs," 
as  that  phrase  is  employed  in  the  rule  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

In  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  repairs,  no  deduction  is  One-third  new 
to  be  made  of  one-third  new  for  old.     This  rule,  which  was  to  be  deducted 
in   accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Story,  J.  (^),  and  was  Jhe^^ostol"^ 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (r),  has  wpaiis. 
been  recently  established  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  («)  in  this 
country.     It  appears  to  follow,  in  principle,  as  a  consequence 
from  the  test  of  constructive  total  loss — viz.,  that  the  point  to 
be  considered  is  whether  a  prudent  owner,  if  uninsured,  would 
sell  rather  than  repair,  from  a  calculation  that  the  cost  of 
repairs  would  exceed  the  repaired  value.   This  clearly  implies 
that  all  considerations  as  to  the  cost  of  repairs  are  to  be  dis- 
regarded, which  have  reference  to  the  sum  they  would  cost  an 
owner  if  insured. . 

1130.  Another  question  has  been  raised,  both  in  the  United  Is  the  expense 
States  and  in  this  country,  viz.,  whether,  in  the  case  of  asSeoufand 
an  old  and  decayed  ship,  the  jury,  in  estimating  the  pro-  ^^e^y^*® 
bable  cost  of  repairs  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  thev  ™*?  ^*^® 

,  •  ,  rendered 

would  exceed  the  repaired  value,  are  to  be  directed  to  exclude  necessary,  to 
from  their  estimate  the  cost  of  all  such  repairs  as  the  decayed  in  Simating 
state  of  the  ship  may  have  rendered  necessary.  *^  *^*^  ^ 


ciallj  Moont  f^.  Harrison  (1827),  4 
Bing.  388;  Doyle  v,  Dallas  (1831), 
1  Hood.  &  Bob.  48^;  Gkodner  v. 
Salvador  (1831),  ibid.  116 ;  iS.  Z.  in 
the  United  States.  See  Bradlie  r. 
Maryland  Ins.  Co.  (1838),  12  Peters, 
S.  G.  B.  400. 

{q)  In  Peele  v.  Merchants*  Ins. 
Co.  (1822),  3  Mason,  27. 

(r)  In  Bradlie  v,  Maryland  Ins. 
Co.  (1838),  12  Peters,  S.  C.  B.  399. 


Phillips,  in  his  3zd  ed.  (vol.  u.  s.  1643), 
takes  the  same  view ;  in  his  2nd  ed. 
(vol.  ii.  fl.  278),  he  had  opposed  it. 
So  2  Parsons,  p.  129. 

(9)  In  Henderson  t>.  Shankland, 
[1896]  1  Q.  B.  625.  It  may,  how- 
ever,  be  donbted  whether  the  Court 
decided  correctly  in  applying  the  role 
to  a  case  of  general  average.  See 
ante,  s.  1026. 
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Sect.  1130.  The  better  opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  the  law  as 
settled  in  this  country  would  seem  to  be  that,  if  the  necessity 
of  the  repairs  may  fairly  be  referred  to  the  perils  insured 
against,  and  the  ship  is  shoTvn  or  admitted  to  have  been  sea- 
worthy when  she  sailed,  the  jury  need  not  be  told  to  exclude 
the  expense  of  such  repairs  from  their  estimate,  since,  but  for 
the  casualty  which  caused  the  loss,  the  decayed  parts  of  the 
ship  might  have  been  strong  enough  for  the  voyage. 

Hiillipsr.  The  point  in  our  jurisprudence  seems  to  have  been  first 

raised,  but  not  disposed  of,  in  the  case  of  Thompson  r. 
Colvin  (t).  It  arose  again  in  the  following  case : — A  ship, 
which  was  admitted  to  be  seaworthy  by  a  clause  in  the  policy, 
in  the  course  of  her  homeward  voyage  from  China  to  London 
was  so  much  damaged  by  a  violent  hurricane,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  Mauritius ;  and  there  it  appeared  that, 
from  the  damage  caused  by  the  storm  and  the  old  and 
decayed  state  of  the  ship,  she  was  not  worth  repairing.  But 
for  the  storm,  however,  the  decayed  state  of  the  ship  would 
not  have  prevented  her  from  performing  her  voyage  in 
safety.  The  assured,  who  had  given  due  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, claimed  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  Erie,  J.,  left 
to  the  jury  the  question  "  whether  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
damage  arising  from  the  perils  insured  against  would  have 
been  greater  than  the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired," 
directing  them,  if  they  thought  so,  to  find  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  jury  having  found  for  the  plaintifE  as  for  a  total  loss,  a 
new  trial  was  moved  for,  on  the  ground  that  they  should 
have  been  told  that,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  repairs,  they 
ought  to  exclude  from  their  consideration  all  such  repairs  as 
were  made  necessary  by  the  decayed  state  of  some  parts  of 
the  ship.  The  Court,  however,  after  argument,  refused  the 
rule,  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  had  been  told  to  consider 
the  damage  done  by  the  perils  insured  against  as  the  matter 
on  which  their  estimate  should  be  founded.  They  added, 
moreover,  that  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 

(t)  (1830),  LI.  &  We]0.  140. 
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they  thought  no  repairs  were  included  in  the  estimate  except    Sect.  1130. 
such  as  were  fairly  referable  to  perils  of  the  seas  (u). 

1131.  The  doctrine  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject  Doctrine  ia 
appears  to  agree  with  our  own,  and  may  be  shortly  stated  to  states  as  to 
be  that,  if  the  ship  be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  when  she  *     ^"^** 
sailed,  and  repairs  have  been  rendered  necessary  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage   by  the  perils  insured  against,  the  increased 
expense  of  making  such  repairs,  arising  from  the  old  or 
decayed  state  of  the  ship,  is  not  to  be  deducted  in  calculating 
whether  the  cost  of  repairing  will  exceed  the  ship's  value 
when  repaired  (or,  as  the  rule  is  in  the  United  States,  half 
the  repaired  value). 

Thus,  in  one  American  case,  Livingston,  J.,  remarked, 
*^  I  adopt,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  if  the  old  injuries  (arising, 
in  the  particular  case,  from  the  ship's  bottom  being  worm- 
eaten  when  she  sailed)  are  not  such  as  to  make  the  ship 
innavigable  (unseaworthy),  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  on 
that  account  from  the  cost  of  repair  "  (x).  And  in  another 
case  the  Court  said  that  the  objection  could  be  made  only  in 
reference  to  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage  (y) ;  in  a  third  case  the  rule  is  stated  to 
be,  "  that  in  case  an  injury  is  received  by  an  old  and  decayed 
vessel  which,  independent  of  the  accident,  might  have  run 
some  time ;  if  the  repairs  cannot  be  put  on  her  so  that  the 
imsoimd  part  can  be  used  as  formerly,  without  an  expense 
equal  to  one-half  her  value  (in  our  law  it  would  be  exceeding 
her  value  when  repaired),  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  injury 
which  the  underwriters  are  obliged  to  make  good  is  the  cause 
of  the  decayed  parts  requiring  repairs,  that  then  the  assured 
may  abandon ;  but  if  repairing  the  injury,  which  has  arisen 
from  one  of  the  perils  insured  against,  will  replace  her  in  the 
same  situation  she  was  in  before,  no  matter  how  unsound  all 

(u)  PhiUipe   v.  Naime  (1847),  4      «.  1547. 
C.  B.  843  ;  16  L.  J.  C.  P.  194. 
(X)  In  Depeyster  r.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  W  Depaa  •.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  (1826), 

(1804),  2    Cainee,  86;    2   PhiUipe,      6  Cowen,  63. 
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Sect.  1181.  her  other  parts  may  be,  then  the  insured  shall  not  have  this 
right,  for  all  that  they  can  ask  is  that  the  ship  may  be  placed 
in  stafii  quo^^  (2). 

General  result      1132.  The  rule,  therefore,  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  this  : 

rities  as  to  **"    ^^  ^^®  ^^P  "^^  seaworthy  when  she  sailed,  the  assured  may 

this  point.        abandon  and  recover  for  a  total  loss  wherever,  by  the  perils 

insured  against,  the  ship  is  so  damaged  that  she  cannot  be 

rendered  navigable  again,  exceptr  at  a  cost  greater  than  her 

repaired  value  ;  and  in  estimating  such  cost  no  deduction  is 

to  be  made  for  the  increased  expense  of  repairs,  arising  from 

her  age  or  state  of  decay.     If,  however,  she  can  be  repaired 

so  as  to  keep  the  sea  at  a  less  cost  than  her  repaired  value, 

the  assured  cannot  elect  to  abandon  merely  because,  owing  to 

her  decayed  condition,  the  expenses  of  complete  repairs  would 

be  greater  than  this. 

Wheie  opera-      In  case  the  ship  is  stranded  or  sunk,  with  cargo  on  board, 

recovery  of      ^nd  the  operations  to  recover  her  are  applicable  equally  to 

car^o  as  well    ^j^g  cargo,  SO  that  the  expense  becomes  general  average,  that 

proportion  of  it  which  falls  to  the  account  of  cargo  and  of 

freight  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  whole,  and  the  residue  only 

to  be  considered,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  recovery  and  repairs 

of  ship  (a). 

What  is  the  1133.  The'  third  question  relates  to  the  value  of  the  ship, 
sWp  with^^  with  which  the  cost  of  repairs  is  to  be  compared.  In  open 
which  the  cost  policies  it  was  never  doubted  that  by  these  words  were  meant 

of  repairs  is  to 

be  compared?  the  real  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired.  It  was,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  a  litigated  question  in  English  law 
whether  the  standard  of  comparison  was  the  same  in  valued 
policies.     It  is  now  conclusively  decided  that  it  is. 

The  point  first  arose  distinctly  in  Allen  v,  Sugrue  (6),  and 
subsequently  in  Young  v.  Turing  (c).     It  was  finally  decided 

(«]  Per  Porter,   J.,  in   Hyde   r.  2  Phillips,  s.  1645. 

Louisiana  State  Ins.  Co.  (1824),  2  {b)  Allen  9.  Sngroe  (1828),  8  B.  & 

Martin (N.S.) 410 ;  2Phimp8,s.  1647.  Cr.  661 ;  3  M.  &  Byl.  9;  S.  C.  at 

(a)  Kemp  f>:  HalUday  (1866),  34  N.  P.,  Dans.  &  LI.  188. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  233  ;  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  620  (c)  Yonng  v,  Turing  (1841),  2  M. 

(Exoh.Ch.).  As  to  American  law,  cf.  &  Gr.  693  ;  2  Scott,  N.  R.  762. 
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by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Irving  v.  Manning  {d).    In  that   Sect.  1188. 
ease  an  East  Indiaman,  while  lying  in  Madras  Boads  in  the  The  real 
oonrse  of  her  voyage,  was  carried  out  to  sea  in  ballast  by  a  J^ip  when  ^ 
violent  hurricane,  and  was  brought  into  Calcutta  so  damaged  ^J"f!l"*^® 
that  the  cost  of  repairs  would  have  been  10,500/.,  and  her  not  the  value 
marketable    value  when   repaired  would    only  have    been  banning  v, 
9,000/.,  either  in  England  or  at  Calcutta.    The  latter  sum  was  Ir^g- 
also  her  marketable  value  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy 
and  immediately  before  the  casualty;    she  was,  however, 
valued  in  the  policy  at  17,500/,     The  ship  was  neither  re- 
paired nor  sold,  but  still  lay  at  Calcutta  in  statu  quo  at  the 
time  of  action  brought.     The  owner  gave  notice  of  abandon- 
ment and  claimed  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss ;  and  the  jury 
foimd  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance,  subject 
to  a  special  case,  in  which  the  question  for  the  Court  was, 
whether  under  the  circumstances  the  defendants  were  liable 
as  for  a  total  loss.     In  the  course  of  arguing  the  special  case, 
it  was  suggested  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  that, 
though  the  marketable  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired  was 
only,  as  stated,  9,000/.,  yet  her  worth  to  her  owners  {e)  was  Her  worth  to 
more,  and  in  fact   greater  than  the  estimated  cost   of  the 
repairs,  and  that  therefore  the  Court  could  not  infer  that 
they,  as  prudent  men,  if  uninsured,  would  not  have  repaired. 
In  answer  to  this  argument,  Cresswell,  J.,  said  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  the  plaiutiffs,  if  uninsured,  would  have 
repaired,  but  whether  a  prudent  owner  would  have  done  so 
abstractedly  from  any  particular  fancy ;  and  the  Court  being 
of  opinion  that  the  facts  clearly  showed  that  a  prudent  owner, 
if  uninsured,  would  in  this  case  not  have  repaired,  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiffs  (/).    The  special  case  was  then  turned 
into  a  special  verdict,  vrith  the  additional  finding  'Hhat  a 
prudent  owner,  if  uninsured,  would  not  have  repaired  the 

(d)  Trying  r.  Manning  (1847),   1  see  poat,  8.  1185,  and  Qrainger  v. 

C.  B.  168 ;  2  C.  B.  784 ;  1  H.  L.  Martin,  there  cited. 
Gas.  817. 

(0  As  to  the  value  of  a  peculiarly  (/)  Manning  v.  Irving  (1846),   1 

built  ship  to  her  particular  owners,  0.  B.  168. 
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Sect,  1138.   vetBel " ;  and  in  this  state  the  Comt  of  Exdieqaer  Chamber, 
on  the  authority  of  Allen  r.  Sogroe  and  Young  r.  Taring, 
aflbmed  the  judgment  of  the  Comt  helow  (y).     FinaUv  it 
was  carried  into  the  House  of  I»idsy  and  thrae  signed  by  the 
counsel  for  the  underwriters,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  if 
the  owners,  under  the  circumstances,  were  allowed  to  reooyer 
under  the  policy  the  full  amount  of  17,o00/.,  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  insurance  law  —  that   the  policy  is  a  contract  of 
indemnity  only — would  he  overturned.    The  opinion  of  the 
Judges  on  the  point,  having  been  requested  by  their  Lord- 
ships, was  delivered  by  Patteson,  J.     After  stating  that,  had 
this  been  the  case  of  an  open  policy,  the  assured  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  have  been  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss — ^the  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  evidence — his  liordship 
proceeds  as  follows : — 
The  Talnatioii      "  What  difference,  then,  is  there  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  amoiint      the  policy  is  a  valued  policy  P    By  the  terms  of  it  *  the  ship, 
^dtrwmen.  &c.,  for  as  much  as  concems  the  assured,  by  agreement  between 
the  assured  and  assurers,  are  and  shall  be  rated  and  valued  at 
17,500/./  and  the  question  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  these 
words.     Do  they,  as  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff  in  error 
(the  underwriters),  amount   to  an  agreement   that,  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  the  voyage,  at  least  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  a  total  loss  or  not,  the  ship 
should  be  taken  to  be  of  that  value,  so  that  when  a  question 
arises  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  repair,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  vessel  would  be  worth  that  sum  when  re- 
paired ;  or  do  they  mean  only  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  assured, 
when  the  loss  has  happened,  the  value  shall  be  taken  to  be 
the  sum  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  as  to  the  quantum 
of  the  assured's  interest  ?     We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  is  the  true  meaning ;  and  this  is  consistent  with  the 
language  of  the  policy,  and  vnih  every  case  that  has  been 
decided  upon  valued  policies."     His  Lordship  then,  after 

(^)  Irring  r.  Kannifig  (1847),  2  C.  B.  784. 
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taking  a  view  of  the  oases  cited  in  argument,  especially  Allen   Sect.  1138. 
V.  Sugrue  and  Young    v.   Turing,  thus   continued :    "  The  in  detennin- 
principle  laid  down  in  these  latter  cases  is  this— that  the  ti^^h^o-" 
question  of  loss,  whether  total  or  partial,  is  to  be  determined  JJ^^^  ^ 
just  as  if  there  were  no  policy  at  all,  and  the  established  mode  partial,  the 
of  putting  the  question,  when  there  has  been  what  is  perhaps  sidered  as 
improperly  called  a  constructive  total  loss  of  a  ship,  is  to  ^of *^ 
consider  the  policy  as  altogether  out  of  the  question,  and  to  question, 
inquire  what  a  prudent  uninsured  owner  would  have  done  in 
the  state  in  which  the  vessel  was  plswjed  by  the  perils  insured 
against ;  if  he  would  not  have  repaired  the  vessel,  it  is  deemed 
to  be  lost.     When  this  test  has  been  applied,  and  the  nature 
of  the  loss  has  been  thus  determined,  the  quantum  of  com- 
pensation is  then  to  be  fixed. 

**  In  an  open  policy  the  amount  of  compensation  must  be 
then  ascertained  by  evidence ;  in  a  valued  one  the  agreed 
total  value  is  conclusive :  each  party  has  conclusively  admitted 
that  this  fixed  sum  shall  be  that  which  the  assured  is  entitled 
to  recover  in  case  of  a  total  loss. 

"  It  is  argued  that  this  course  of  proceeding  infringes  on  A  policy  of 

.,  ,,  •      -1       1     XT    X  •  •  insurance  is 

the  generally  received  rule  that  an  msurance  is  a  mere  con-  not  a  praf  eet 
tract  of  indemnity,  for  that  thus  the  assured  may  obtain  more  i^^^nity! 
than  a  compensation  for  his  loss,  and  it  is  so.  .  A  policy  of 
insurance  is  not  a  perfect  contract  of  indemnity ;  it  must  be 
taken  with  this  qualification — that  the  parties  may  agree 
beforehand  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  subject  insured  by 
way  of  liquidated  damages,  as  indeed  they  may  in  other 
contracts  to  indemnify." 

The  House  of  Lords  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Courts 
below,  with  costs  (h). 

1134.  The  principle  thus  fixed  by  the  highest  authority  in  Same  doctrine 
this  country  had  some  time  previously  been  established  by  states.  ^ 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  America  the  loss  is  held  constructively  total  when 

{h)  Irving  V.  Manning  (1847),  1  H.  L.  Gas.  817. 
VOL.  II.  4  N 
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Sect.  1184.  the  cost  of  repairs  exceeds  half  the  repaired  value.  The  role 
is  thus  expressed  by  Stoiy,  J.,  in  giTing  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court :  '^  that  if,  after  the  damage  is  or  might  be 
repaired,  the  ship  is  not  or  would  not  be  worth,  at  the  place 
of  repairs,  double  the  cost  of  repairs  (with  us  it  would  be  *  the 
cost  of  repairs'),  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  tedmical  total 

lO88"(0. 

Special  clAQse.  In  oousequence  of  the  establishment  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
United  States,  it  became  usual  in  the  Boston  policies  to  insert 
a  special  clause  **  that  the  assured  should  not  have  a  right  to 
abandon  the  vessel  for  the  amount  of  damage  merely,  unless 
the  amount  which  the  insurers  would  be  liable  to  paj  under  an 
adjujstment  as  of  a  partial  loss  should  exceed  half  the  amount 
insured"  (A). 

Inrtitoie  And  similarly  in  this  oountr}'  it  is  now  provided  by  the 

Institute  Clauses  that  the  insured  value  shall  be  taken  as  the 
repaired  value  in  ascertaining  whether  the  vessel  is  a  con- 
structive total  loss.  And  most  of  the  insurance  dubs  have  a 
.  clause  barring  claims  for  a  constructive  total  loss  unless  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  repairs,  &c.,  is  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of 
the  value  declared  in  the  policy,  although  the  value  of  the 
ship  when  repaired  may  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  repairs. 

In  cue  of  a  1135.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  ship  suitable  for  trade  in 
general,  her  selling  price  or  market  value  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  standard  to  use,  in  making  comparative  estimates 
on  this  question  of  a  constructive  total  loss.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  vessel,  specially  built  for  her 
owners  with  a  view  to  a  particular  trade,  it  is  obvious  that 
her  value  to  sell  in  the  general  market  would  bo  a  very 

(i)  Bradlie  «.  Maiylaad  Ins.  Co. 
(1838),  12    PeCen,    S.  C.  B.  398 ;  (*^  TMlipa,  ^  supn.     It  was, 

F^dapeoo    Ina.    Co.    v.    Soathgate  PaliapB,  the  intentkm  of  the  defen. 

(1831),  6  Petefs,  S.  C.  R.  604 ;  dted  ^^*"  ™  Fonrood  r.  North  Wales 

2  Phfllipe,  s.  1539.    This  pomt  has  ^^  ^-  i^^^)'  «  0-  B.  D.  732.  to 

heen  decided  the  other  way  b7  the  !««'*«*  themselTes  in  a  similar  man- 

Supreme    Court   of   ICaasachnsetts.  "*'•    Th«  Co«*>  howcrer,  hdd  that 

phiTKpt^  iHd.  ^^  ^'^^  '^  snooeeded  in  doing  so. 
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erroneous  test.     Wood,  V.-C,  dealing  with  this  question,  alio   Sect.  1185. 

intuitu^  says :  "  The  sum  which  the  ship  would  have  sold  for 

cannot  in  all  cases  be  the  true  criterion  of  its  value.     Cases 

might  arise  in  which  to  adopt  that  criterion  would  lead  to 

undue  depreciation.    A  particular  dass  of  ships  might  be 

adapted  for  one  particular  description  of  traffic  and  for  that 

alone;    and  that  description  of   traffic  might  be  entirely 

occupied  by  one  company  with  which  it  might  be  hopeless 

to  compete,  so  that  there  would  be  no  market  for  a  ship  of 

that  particular  description.    If  such  a  case  should  ever  occur, 

it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Court  to  adopt  some  other 

criterion.     One,  I  venture  to  suggest,  might  be  to  ascertain 

the  price  given  for  the  ship  and  the  subsequent  deterioration. 

Some  such  criterion  would  have  to  be  adopted,  for  otherwise 

the  vcdue  of  the  ship  would  be  what  the  ship  would  sell  for 

to  be  broken  up  "  (/). 

Such  a  case  as  the  learned  Yice-Ohancellor  supposed  has  Grainger  v. 
arisen  imder  a  claim  against  underwriters  as  for  a  total  loss. 
The  owners  had  purchased  the  "  Acadia,'*  a  vessel  of  excep- 
tional size  and  dass,  for  20,000/.,  and  were  employing  her  at 
the  time  when  she  was  obliged  by  sea  perils  to  take  refuge 
at  the  Mauritius,  so  damaged  that  tiie  necessaiy  repairs  were  . 
estimated  at  10,500/.  She  would  have  sold  in  the  general 
market,  when  thus  repaired,  for  7,500/. ;  her  value  to  sell  when 
the  risk  attached  was  7,500/.,  but  in  the  policy  was  fixed  at 
17,000/. ;  the  arbitrator,  however,  found  that  20  per  cent, 
would  have  been  a  fair  deduction  from  the  cost  price  for  wear 
and  tear,  at  the  date  of  the  poUcy.  She  was  sold  at  the 
Mauritius  imrepaired,  and  realized  1,350/.  gross.  The  arbi- 
trator further  found  as  a  fact  that  "  an  owner  wanting  such  a 
ship  for  the  particular  purposes  of  his  trade  at  the  time  when 
the  *  Acadia  *  was  sold,  and  having  to  elect  to  sell,  to  repair 
or  to  purchase,  would  have  elected  to  repair — ^for  such  a  ship 
could  neither  have  been  built  nor  purchased  at  that  time  for 

(0  Per  Wood,  V.-C,  in  the  African      ^^^  wBponsibiHty  aeotions  of  tho 
Steam  Ship  Go.  r.  Swamsj  (1856),  2 
K.  &  J.  664,  a  case  arising  under  the      Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1864. 

4n2 
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Sect.  1185.  SO  small  a  sum  as  10,500/."  The  Court  below,  being  em- 
powered to  draw  inferences  of  fact,  inferred  that  the  actual 
owners,  as  they  were  employing  the  ship  at  the  time,  were 
such  owners  as  the  arbitrator  here  supposed  would  have  pre- 
ferred repairing,  and  therefore  held  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
failed  to  prove  a  constructive  total  loss  (w).  This  judgment 
was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Error  (n). 


Effect  of  sale 
of  damag^ 
yessel  by 
holders  of 
bottomry 
bond. 


What  kind  of 
necessity  wUl 
justify  the 
master  ixkre« 
sorting  to  a 
bottomry 
bond. 


1136.  The  mere  fact  that  a  vessel,  after  suffering  damage 
which  has  been  repaired  by  the  master  abroad  on  bottomry, 
is  sold  on  arrival  at  her  port  of  destination  at  the  instance  of 
the  bond-holders  and  realizes  less  than  enough  to  satisfy 
their  claims,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  constructive  total 
loss  (o).  Where,  however,  the  underwriters  have  dissuaded 
the  assured  from  persisting  in  his  intention  to  abandon,  and 
themselves  ordered  the  repairs,  they  will  be  liable  as  for  a 
total  loss  if,  on  the  ship's  subsequent  arrival  in  port  charged 
with  a  bottomry  lien  for  the  repairs,  they  refuse  to  dischai^ 
the  bond  and  allow  her  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  the 
obligees  {p). 

As  to  the  kind  of  necessity  that  will  justify  the  master  in 
raising  money  for  repairs  on  bottomry,  it  has  been  laid  down 
by  Story,  J.,  in  a  most  elaborate  and  learned  judgment,  that 
there  must  not  only  be  a  necessity  for  the  repairs,  but  also  a 
necessify  of  resorting  to  bottomry  as  the  sole  means  of 
defra3ring  them ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  this  is  the  only 
or  the  least  disadvantageous  mode  of  borrowing,  that  the 
master  is  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  a  dernier 
ressort  (q). 


(m)  Grrainger  v.  Martin  (1862),  2 
B.  &  S.  456. 

(n)  In  error,  4  B.  &  S.  9.  Martin, 
B.,  and  Keating,  J.,  however,  dis- 
sented. 

(o)  This  seems  to  f oUow  from  the 
decision  in  Benson  v.  Chapman(1849), 
6  M.  &  Or.  792 ;  Chapman  v.  Benson 
(in  error),  6  C.  B.  330 ;  2  H.  L.  696 
— where  the  qaestiGn,  howerer,  was 


as  to  a  total  loss  of  freight,  not  of 
ship.    Cf.  2  FhilUpe,  ss.  1564,  1568. 

{p)  Ba  Costa  v.  Newnham  (1788), 
2  T.  B.  407 ;  Peele  v,  Merohants' 
Ins.  Co.  (1822),  3  Mason,  27,  per 
Story,  J.    See  2  PhiUips,  s.  1667. 

{q)  Judgment  of  Story,  J.,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Ship  Fortitude  (1838),  3 
Sumner,  B.  228. 
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In  short,  as  Chancellor  Kent  states  the  result  of  the  case,   Sect.  1186. 
good  faith  and  an  apparent  necessity  under  the  exercise  of 
the  master's  judgment  at  the  time  are  sufficient  to  justify  a 
bottomry  bond  (r). 

1137.  It  should  be  added  that  the  doctrine  of  constructive  The  doctrine 
total  loss  is  not  applicable  to  contracts  of  bottomry,  nor  to  toS^lose  doee 
policies  effected  on  bottomry  loans.     If  the  ship  exist  in  ^®*  ^vv}j  ^ 

*       ,  ^  .      ^  •^  ^  oontracU  or 

specie,  though  in  a  state  which  would  warrant  an  assured  on  inaurancee  on 
ship  to  abandon,  as  where  the  cost  of  repairs  would  greatly 
exceed  her  value  when  repaired,  the  assured  on  bottomry 
cannot  recover ;  for  the  ship  must  be  absolutely  and  totally 
destroyed  in  order  to  discharge  the  borrower  («) :  d  fortiori^ 
capture  producing  merely  a  temporary  retardation  of  the 
voyage,  and  followed  by  restoration  before  action  brought, 
will  not  discharge  him  {t).  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as 
the  ship  exists  in  specie  the  claim  of  the  bottomry  bond- 
holders to  the  salvage  will  prevail  over  that  of  the  imder- 
writers  on  ship  to  whom  she  has  been  abandoned,  and  such 
daim  will  be  allowed  to  extend  to  the  whole  salvage,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  sum  advanced  on  bottomry  (w). 

1138.  Capture,  arrest,  or  embargo,  if  likely  to  be  of  long  Constructive 

..  /\i  J  •  JAijA-  i  total  loss  on 

continuance  (a:),  barratrous  seizure,  or  total  desertion  at  sea  goods  in 
by  the  crew — any  forcible  dispossession,  in  short,  or  effective  ^^^^^  ^^ 
privation  of  the  control  over  his  property — gives  aprimd/acie  Capture,  &o. 
right  of  abandonment  to  the  assured  on  goods,  just  as  in  the  a  oonstructire 
caae  of  ttxe  sHp.  ^\°""" 

Capture,  followed  by  confiscation  or  by  unpreventable  sale 
and  unredeemed  by  any  restoration  of  the  goods  or  their 
proceeds  before  action  brought,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 


(r)  3  Kent,  Com.  163,  note.  (tt)  Stephens  v,  Broomfield  (1869), 

(«)  Thompson  r.  Rojal  Exoh.  Ass.  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  516.    So  in  America 

Co.  (1813),  I  M.  &  S.  30;   Broom-  Ins.  Co.  v.  Qossler  (1877),  96  U.  S. 

field  V.  Southern   Ins.  Co.   (1870),  646. 

L.  B.  5  Ex.  192.  (x)  Cf.    Rodooanachi    r.    Elliott 

(0  Joyce   r.    Williamson    (1783),  (1873),  L.  R,  8  C.  P.  649 ;  9  C.  P. 

2  Harsh.  Ins.  760.  518. 


♦i.-n   1:0  5n::L  TT»:-T-*H:-t   that  tie   I  e«w  &^  M    Liz:*  wi_  be 


l>fr*ii  giT<?n  aitrT  the  fir..il  druree  cf  r=5tr:n:i:ii  wia*  fz 
irjide,  bit  hfrijT^  the  aa^iri^i  La.1  L-rar»i  -if  h    •  . 


S:»^«iifeer  1139.  Bnt  a!tL  ngh  a  ^r»/:ki  /i  •>  rig*::  of  *le«z>fc 


^^^^^^^^   m^iA  w?.<fn  the  circ-im^staiic-es  jii5t££'e»i  tu  stiH  the  rigL:  «:f  the 


»f»s  K5»t^>nt«L  a— ir^i  to  T*^:fjSHT  z&  ioT  a  total  k«=s  d«rp€ii«is  in  tbi  cccntrr, 
nryn*irmlrx  a*  in  tf.e  case  of  the  skip,  npc*ii  the  altzniate  state  of  the 
diTcsted.  pr-'pfTty  at  the  time  of  action  brc»ngtt ;  if  bef-jre  that 


tr.e  goodi»,  after  capture  and  recapture,  haTe  heen  restored  to 
t!ie  SL-^jind^  €fr  brr/ngfat  into  this  coontiy  nnder  sndi  drcma- 
«tanoed  that  he  mar,  if  he  pleases,  take  pooBCCtaon  of  tlMBy 


Eut,304;]fdliili9.AiidiewB:iS12,  »    AdoM  v.  Ddcwve  Ih.  Oil 


15  £Mt,  13;   Stringer  r.  Engliih,       ;i811,,  3  Bin.  287,  cited3Pb2l9% 
ice.  Ins.  Co.  '1^9;,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.      s.  1662.     Cf.  HMJltnn  r. 


676 ;  5  Q.  B.  599.  (1761  ,  2  Bar.  1210. 

fz,  Timno  9.  Bdwudi  'I8IO:,  12  U,  Ihnlinn  r.  Ddnvan  Ih.  Co. 


£aAt,488.    Ct  GoldMliaiid  9.  GilBei      (1808  ,  4  CtnA,  202,  cited  PUD^ 
1813  ,4  Taunt.  802.  «»i   «ar/r»/   BteinUdge    r.  S 


flr 


See  Baker  r.  Blaket  1808,,  9      (1808X  10  Eut,  329. 


« 
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and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  bo,  hiB  right  to  reoover  Sect.  1189. 
as  for  a  total  loss  will  be  thereby  divested  (d). 

Thus  where,  after  seizure  of  the  sliip  for  breach  of  blockade,  Naylor  v. 

Taylor. 

and  subsequent  rescue  by  the  master  and  crew,  the  goods  were 
brought  back  to  their  home  port  of  loading  in  this  country, 
and  there  warehoused,  so  that  the  assured  might  have  had 
possession  of  them  on  paying  ^e  salvage  e^nses,  but  instead 
of  doing  so  he  let  them  remain  where  they  were,  and,  relying 
on  a  previous  notice  of  abandonment,  brought  his  action  for  a 
total  loss — ^Lord  Tenterden  and  the  Court  of  Song's  Bench 
held  that  he  could  not  recover,  as  the  loss  had  in  fact  ceased 
to  be  total  before  action  brought  (e). 

1140.  Yet  the  mere  fact  that  the  goods  ai*e  restored,  or  The  mere 
subsist  in  specie,  before  action  brought,  is  not  of  itself  suffi-  of^reBtoraSon' 
cient,  irrespective  of  all  considerations  as  to  the  circumstances  ojjubuifltence 

,  .  of  the  goods 

under  which  the  restoration  takes  place,  to  deprive  the  assured,  in  specie 
who  has  once  justifiably  given  notice  of  abandonment,  of  liis  brought  will 
right  to  insist  on  such  notice  and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.      Sv^rthe 
A  ship  timber-laden,  insured  from  Sierra  Leone  to  this  rifir^ttore- 

,  ,  cover  as  for  a 

country,  was  barratrously  seized  by  her  crew  and  carried  ofiE  total  loss, 
to  Barbadoes,  where  the  ship  and  part  of  the  cargo  were  sold  ^^^  *'* 
(but  not  for  or  on  accoimt  of  the  assured)  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  there ;  the  remainder  of  the  timber  (186 
logs  out  of  233)  was  afterwards  forwarded  to  this  coimtry  by 
another  ship,  but  not  by  the  directions  of  the  assured  or  any 
person  authorized  by  him,  and  it  was  sold  in  this  country,  but 
not  by  him  or  his  orders.  After  this,  having  given  due  notice 
of  abandonment  on  first  hearing  of  the  casualty,  he  brought 
his  action  for  a  total  loss.  The  Court  held  this  to  be  a  clear 
case  of  constructive  total  loss.  "  Here,"  said  Lord  Tenterden, 
^'  by  the  fraud  and  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  the 


{d)  AU  the  oases  on  thia  subject  this  chapter,  in  dealing  with  con- 
are  reviewed  by  CoUina,  J.,  in  Buys  structive  total  loss  of  ship. 
V.  Boyal  Exchange  Abs.  Corp.,  [1897]  (e)  Naylor  v.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  & 
2  Q.  B.   135.    They  have  abeady  Or.  718 ;  4  M.  &  ByL  526 ;  8,  C.  at 
been  more  particularly  referred  to  in  N.  P.,  Bans.  &  LI.  240. 
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Parry  r. 
Aberaem. 


Sect.  1140.  cargo  was  taken  out  of  the  possession  of  the  assured.  From 
that  time  it  became  to  him  a  total  loss.  The  payment  of  the 
wages  at  Barbadoes  and  the  sending  home  the  186  logs  were 
not  acts  of  the  assured  or  of  any  person  authorized  by 
him"(/). 

So  where,  after  desertion  of  the  ship  by  the  crew,  and 
notice  of  abandonment  duly  given,  the  goods  were  many 
months  after  the  loss  delivered  to  the  agents  of  the  assured 
abroad  before  action  brought,  but  in  such  a  state  of  damage 
that  they  would  have  been  worthless  if  sent  on  to  their  port 
of  destination,  even  had  there  been  a  ship  to  take  them  on, 
which  there  was  not ;  and  they  were  consequently  sold  at  the 
foreign  port  for  less  than  the  expenses  of  salvage — this  was 
held  not  to  be  such  a  restoration  of  the  goods  as  to  prevent 
the  assured  from  insisting  on  his  abandonment,  and  recovering 
as  for  a  total  loss  (g). 

The  ground  of  decision  in  this  case  was  that  the  total  loss 
occasioned  by  the  desertion  of  the  ship  by  the  crew  had  never 
ceaseil  to  be  a  total  loss  as  to  the  goods.  "  Can  any  person 
say,"  asks  Lord  Tenterden, "  that  the  goods,  although  remain- 
ing  in  specie,  were  not  as  effectually  lost  to  the  assured,  when 
the  ship  was  deserted,  as  if  they  had  then  gone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  that  the  subsequent  events  produced  a  restoration 
of  them  to  the  owners  ?  "  (A). 

1141.  Still  less  doubt  will  there  be  if,  after  capture,  seizure, 
or  arrest,  followed  by  recapture,  decree  of  restitution,  &c.,  the 
goods  never  have  been  effectively  restored  to  the  possession 
or  within  the  means  of  possession  of  the  assured  before  action 
brought ;  the  loss  once  total  continues  total,  as  to  the  assured^ 
down  to  the  time  of  action  brought. 

"  If,  before  action  brought,"  said  Lord  Campbell  (t),  "  the 


A  fortiori  if 
there  be  no 
restitution. 


(/)  Dixon  r.  Beid  (1822),  5  B.  & 
Aid.  597 ;  1  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  207. 

iff)  Vtary  v.  Aberdein  (1329),  9  B. 
&  Or.  411;  4M.  &  Byl.  343. 

(A)  Pany  v.  Abefrdein  (1829),  9  B. 
&0r.  at.p.4I6. 


(t)  In  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  in  Lozano  v.  Janson  (1869), 
28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  337,  343 ;  2  E.  &  E. 
100.  See  the  judgment  in  Dean  r. 
Hombj  (1854),  3  E.  &  B.  1^0. 
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goods  had  been  restored  to  the  assured,  or  he  had  the  means  Sect.  1141. 
of  getting  possession  of  them  under  such  circumstances  as 
ought  to  have  induced  a  prudent  man  to  take  possession  of 
them,  his  claim  could  now  only  have  been  made  for  a  partial 
loss.  It  has  often  been  held,  that  if  the  idtimate  consequence 
of  a  peril  insured  against  is  merely  the  loss  of  a  voyage,  or  a 
suspension  or  retardation  of  a  mercantile  adventure,  although 
a  notice  of  abandonment  had  been  justifiably  given,  a  total 
loss  cannot  be  claimed.  But  the  mere  existence  of  the  ship 
or  goods  insured,  after  a  total  loss  and  abandonment,  so  that 
possession  of  them  may  possibly  be  resumed  by  the  owner, 
will  not  reduce  it  to  a  partial  loss :  Molver  v.  Henderson  (A:), 
and  Cologan  v.  The  London  Assurance  Company  (/).  The 
true  rule  seems  to  us  to  be  laid  down  by  Bayley,  J.,  in 
Holdsworth  v.  Wise  (w),  that  the  subject  of  the  insurance 
must  be  in  ^existence  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
assured  may,  if  they  please,  have  possession  and  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  take  possession  of  it."* 

A  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  insured  "  free  of  average  "  Cologan  r. 
from  Quebec  to  TeneriflFe,  was  captured  and  recaptured  and  oc 
taken  into  Bermuda,  where  part  of  the  wheat  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  as  putrid.  As  to  the  rest,  an  embargo  on  all  provi- 
sions in  Bermuda  (owing  to  a  scarcity  of  food  there) ,  pre- 
vented the  captain  from  forwarding  it  to  Teneriffe,  and  he 
consequently  offered  it  for  sale  at  Bermuda.  Owing  to  the 
low  price  bid,  he  bought  it  in  for  his  owners  and  wrote  to 
England  to  inform  them  of  what  had  passed.  On  receipt  of 
this  letter  the  assured  gave  immediate  notice  of  abandonment. 
Subsequently  the  captain,  by  leave,  carried  it  to  Madeira,  sold 
it  there,  and  took  in  a  cargo  of  wine,  with  which  he  arrived  in 
England  before  action  brought.  The  assured,  relying  on 
their  previous  notice  of  abandonment,  brought  their  action 
for  a  total  loss,  and  the  Court  held,  under  the  circumstances, 

(k)  (1816),  4  M.  &  S.  576.  (/)  (1816),  5  M.  &  S.  447. 

(m)  (1828),  7  B.  &  Cr.  798, 
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Beet.  1141.  that    they   had    a   li^td    to    reoover   the   whole   ainoont 
claimed  (ii). 

Bajlejy  J.,  putfi  the  case  in  a  Yery  dear  Ug^t:  '^The 
destination  is  to  Teneriffe ;  tlie  ship,  with  the  cargo,  in  her 
eoaiBe  thither,  is  captured ;  recapture  f  oUowb,  but  not  so  as  to 
enable  the  ship  to  proceed  to  Teneiiffe,  for  die  is  sent  io 
Bermuda,  where  she  is  placed  under  an  embargo,  from  which 
she  is  never  released^  except  upon  condition  of  altering  her 
destination  to  Madeira.  Therefore  there  has  been  no  restitu- 
tion of  anj  part  of  the  ca^go,  as  it  regards  the  risk  insured  to 
Teneriffe  "*  {o). 

LoM  of  1142.  An  insurance  on  goods  is  a  contract  to  indemnify  the 

^Secteon^     assured  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain  by  his  goods  being  pre- 
f^^^®*^  vented,  by  the  perils  of  the  seas,  from  arriving  in  safety  at 
their  port  of  destination  (/?).     If,  therefore,  the  assured  has 
given  notice  of  abandonment  at  a  time  when  the  loss  was  total 
by  the  forcible  dispossession  of  all  control  over  his  goods,  he 
will  not  be  precluded  from  afterwards  recovering  as  for  a 
total  loss,  by  their  being  restored  to  him,  before  action  brought, 
under  circumstances  which  make  it  utterly  hopeless  for  him 
ever,  or  within  any  assignable  period,  to  procure  their  arrival 
at  their  destined  port.     Loss  of  the  voyage  in  this  sense,  i.^., 
a  practical  and  effective  impossibility  of  ever  sending  the 
goods  on  to  their  port  of  destination,  is,  if  caused  by  the 
perils  insured  against,  a  constructive  total  loss  on  goods, 
though  as  we  have  abeady  seen  it  would  not  be  so  on  the 
ship.      This  complete    hopelessness  of    ever   bringing  the 
adventure  on  the  goods  to  a  successful  tCTmination — tins 
forced  termination  of  the  risk  by  the  perils  insured  against 
— ^is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  that  mere  temporary 
retardation  of  the  voyage  for  the  season  which,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  gives  in  itself  no  right  of  abandonment  of 
goods  except  where,  being  perishable  and  sea-damaged,  it 

(fi)  Cologan  V.  London  Abb.   Co.  {p)  Per  Bajley,  J.,  5  Iff.  &  S.  455 ; 

(1816),  6  M.  ft  S.  447.  per  Lord  Abioger  in  3  Bing.  N.  C. 

{o)  Ibid.  456.  278. 
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is  impoBsible  to  send  them  on  in  the  same  or  any  other  ship.   Sect.  1142. 
and  therefore  necessary  to  sell  them  at  the  port  of  casualty. 

1143.  The  following  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  above 
principles : — 

An  American  (neutral)  ship,  having  on  board  a  cargo  of  Barker  v. 
oil  insured  from  New  York  to  Havre,  was  seized  on  her  "' 
voyage  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  carried  into  Bristol  on  sus- 
picion of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board.  While  she  was 
there  detained,  the  British  government  declared  the  port  of 
Havre  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  it  so  continued  from 
that  time  until  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Some  time 
after  this,  a  decree  having  been  made  for  the  restoration  of 
the  oil  to  the  assured,  it  was  given  up  to  their  agents  in  this 
country,  who  applied  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  reload  and 
carry  it  on  to  Havre,  which,  however,  he  absolutely  refused 
to  do,  and  sailed  away  to  New  York,  leaving  the  oil  behind 
him  in  Bristol,  where  it  was  sold  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  the  parties.  After  this  the  assured  brought  his 
action  for  a  total  loss.  He  failed  in  the  action  because  his 
agents  had  not  given  notice  of  abandonment  till  too  late;  but 
had  the  notice  been  duly  given.  Lord  Ellenborough  intimated 
that  he  might  have  recovered  what  he  claimed,  on  the  ground 
that  although  the  goods  themselves  had  been  ordered  to  be 
restored  and  were  capable  of  being  so,  yet  "  the  impossibility 
of  prosecuting  the  voyage  to  the  place  of  destination,  which 
arose  during  and  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  detention 
of  the  ship  and  cargo,  may  be  properly  considered  as  a  loss 
of  the  voyage;  and  such  loss  of  voyage,  upon  received 
principles  of  insurance  law,  as  a  total  loss  of  the  goods 
which  were  to  have  been  transported  in  the  course  of  such 
voyage  "  (q). 

This  case  in  fact  shows  what  Lord  Ellenborough  stated  to 
be  the  true  doctrine  on  another  occasion,  that  a  total  loss 

4 

{q)  Barker  v.  Blakee  (1808),  9  East,  283. 
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Lozano  v. 
Janflon. 


Sect.  1143.  of  the  cargo  may  be  effected  by  a  total  and  permanent  in- 
capacity in  the  ship  to  perform  the  voyage,  for  that  is  a 
destruction  of  the  contemplated  adventure  (r). 

The  facts  of  Lozano  v.  Janson,  the  judgment  in  which  case 
has  already  been  referred  to,  were  as  follows  : — ^A  vessel  was 
boarded  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  a  slaver  by  a  British  cruiser, 
and  was  carried,  with  her  cargo,  the  subject  of  insurance,  to 
St.  Helena,  where  both  ship  and  cargo  were  condemned  by 
the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  in  the  year  1854.  The  cargo  was 
unloaded,  such  of  it  as  was  perishable  was  sold,  and  the  rest 
stored  on  the  island  pending  an  appecd  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  England.  Possession  of  the  goods  could  not  be  obtained 
at  aU  until  December,  1856,  and  then  only  on  too  stringent 
terms  as  to  giving  bail,  which  the  o\^Tiers  refused  to  comply 
with.  The  insurance  waa  on  cargo  at  and  from  London  to 
Ambriz  or  Loanda  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  reversed  in  1858,  and  the  assured,  who  had 
given  notice  of  abandonment  in  due  time,  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  1859,  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a 
total  loss  («). 


CohsItucUto 
total  lo88  on 
goods:  where 
they  are  sea- 
damaged,  and 
cannot  be  for- 
warded— 
right  of 
master  to  sell 
the  cargo. 

Perishable 
goods. 


1144.  An  insurance  upon  a  cargo  for  a  particular  voyage 
contemplates  that  the  voyage  shall  be  performed  with  that 
cargo  {t).  Hence,  where  the  original  ship  is  disabled  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  and  no  other  can  be  procured  at  the 
port  of  the  casualty  or  any  neighbouring  port,  the  master  has 
a  right,  where  the  cargo  is  of  a  perishable  nature  and  sea- 
damaged,  to  sell  it  at  such  port  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 


(r)  In  Anderson  t^.  Wallis  (1813), 
2  M.  &  S.  240.  So  also  per  Bram- 
well,  B.,  in  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  Exoh.  Chamber  in  Bodocanachi 
r.  EUiott  (1874),  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  at 
p.  622. 

(«)  Lozano  r.  Janson  (1869),  2  E. 
k  E.  100  ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  337. 

{t)  Per  Lord  Ellenborongh  in  de- 
livering the  judgment  of  the  Court 


in  Anderson  v.  Wallis  (1813),  2  M.  & 
S.  at  p.  247.  Per  Lord  Abinger  in 
BoQx  V.  Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing. 
N.  C.  at  p.  278.  <  *  The  object  of  the 
policy  is  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for 
any  loss  that  the  aasored  may  sustain 
by  the  goods  being  prevented  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea  from  arriving  in 
safety  at  the  port  of  their  destina- 
tion," 
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oemed,  and  the  assured  on  goods  in  like  case  may  abandon  (w),  Sect.  1144. 
and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  Where,  however,  the  original 
ship  can  be  repaired,  with  any  prospect  of  sending  on  the 
cargo,  or  what  remains  of  it,  in  a  marketable  state  to  its  port 
of  destination,  or  where  another  ship  can  be  procured,  either 
at  the  same  or  a  contiguous  port,  without  any  very  extra- 
ordinary delay  or  sacrifice,  the  master  is  at  all  events  em- 
powered, if  not  bound,  to  send  it  on,  and  he  certainly  has  no 
right  in  such  case  to  sell,  nor  can  the  assured  on  goods  abandon 
and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  {jt). 

1145.  If  the  cargo  be  imperishable,  or,  though  perishable.  Imperishable 
not  so  sea-damaged  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  or  ^^^^^^^' 
destroyed  by  the  delay,  tiie  mere  impoflsibility  of  repairing 
the  original  ship  or  procuring  another  in  time  to  send  on  the 
cargo  80  as  to  save  the  season,  will  not  entitle  the  master  to  sell, 
nor  the  assured  on  abandonment  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss ; 
mere  loss  of  the  voyage  for  the  season  is  never  a  constructive 
total  loss  on  imperishable  goods,  and  can  only  become  so  in 
the  case  of  perishable  goods,  when  they  are  so  sea-damaged 
that  to  keep  them  till  they  can  be  sent  on  woidd  involve  their 
being  destroyed,  or  rendered  worthless  for  all  merchantable 
purposes.  If  indeed  a  perishable  cargo  is  reduced  by  sea- 
damage  to  such  a  state  at  the  intermediate  port,  that,  if  sent 
on  to  its  port  of  destination,  it  woidd  perish  before  arriving 
there  from  the  progress  of  rapid  putrefaction,  the  master  is 
justified  in  selling,  and  the  assured  may  recover  a  total  loss 
even  without  notice  of  abandonment,  although  the  original 
ship  may  not  be  disabled,  but  capable  of  being  repaired  so. as 
to  take  on  the  cargo. 

The  test,  however,  of  what  a  prudent  owner  uninsured 
Would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  is  not  applicable  to 


(m)  If  the  goodfl  are  sold,  notioe  of  266 ;  Bankin  v.  Potter  (1872),  L.  B. 

abandonmeiit  is  unneceflsary.    Fam-  5  n.  L.  83. 
worth  V,  Hyde  (1866),  18  0.  B.  (N.  S.) 

836 ;  L.  B.  2  C.  P.  204.    Cf.  Boux  (*)  Meyer  v.  BaUi  (1876),  1  C.  P. 

r.  Salrador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  B.  358. 
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Sect.  1145.  the  case  of  goods  sold  alifoad,  at  all  events  ^ere  the  insiir- 
anoe  is  ^*  free  of  aTerage."  Nothing  under  siidi  a  policy  irill 
make  the  underwriter  liable  as  for  a  total  loss  on  memorandnm 
artic^les,  except  (1)  the  impossibilitT  of  sending  them  on  so 
as  to  arrive  in  specie,  or  (2)  the  impossibility  of  sending 
them  on  except  at  a  cost  greater  than  their  saleable  vatae  on 
airiyal  (f/). 

Ijomoi  1146.  The  Conrt  of  King's  Bench  in  the  time  of  lord 

ISm^  ^  Mansfield — proceeding  on  the  doctrine  that  loss  of  the  voyage, 
by  which  expression  he  appears  \o  have  understood  the  voyage 
by  the  particular  ship  or  for  a  particular  season,  was  loss  of 
the  subject  insured — gave  certain  decisions  which  probably 
would  not  now  be  upheld.  Thus  in  one  case,  where  insurance 
was  on  *^  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  from  Tortola  to  London," 
and  the  ship  soon  after  sailing  put  back  into  Tortola  irre- 
parably damaged.  Lord  Mansfield  allowed  the  assured  to 
retain  their  verdict  for  the  whole  amount  insured,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargo  (sugars  warranted  free  of  average) 
might  have  been  sent  on  from  Tortola  to  London  by  other 
ships  then  in  the  harbour.  One  ground  of  decision  was  that 
the  whole  cargo  could  not  be  sent  on  (2).  In  another  case 
the  decision  was  that  a  perishable  cargo  (also  sugars),  having 
after  capture  of  ship  been  brought  by  recaptors,  during  the 
existence  of  an  embargo  there,  into  a  foreign  port  where, 
there  being  no  storehouses,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  kept 
six  months  on  board  a  leaky  ship,  was  justifiably  sold  by  the 
master  so  as  to  cast  a  total  loss  on  the  underwriters  (a). 

MerezetaidA-  1147.  In  both  these  cases  Lord  Mansfield  lays  considerable 
the  Yoya^for  ^s^^ress  upon  the  loss  of  the  voyage  for  the  season,  as  one  of  the 
theaeaaonu     criteria  for  determining  whether  the  sale  was  justified  and 


&6Tor  A  oon- 


(y)  Narone  r.  Haddon  (1850),  9  (z)  Manning  9,  Kewnham  (1782), 

C.  B.  30 ;  Beimer  r.  RingroBO  (1851),  3  Dongl.  130. 
6  Ezch.  263;    Boaetto   v,  Omnej  (a)  MUlee   9,  Fletcher   (1779),    1 

(1851),  11  C.  B.  176  ;  Famworth  v.  DougL  282.    Thia  caae  maj  petbi^pa 

Hyde  (1866),  18  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  835 ;  be  jnatified  on  the  facts,  though  not 

on  appeal,  L.  B.  2  0.  P.  204.  on  the  gronnda,  of  the  decision. 
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the  loss  constructively  total.     The  two  following  cases,  how-   Sect.  1147. 
ever,  clearly  establish  the  position  that  the  mere  loss  or  stractiye  total 
retardation  of  the  voyage  for  the  season,  owing  to  the  dis-  p^^^^ble" 
ability  of  the  original  ship  and  the  impossibility  of  at  once  ^^^?^  *°^ 
procuring  others  to  forward  the  cargo,  never  gives  the  right  ^sSwe 
of  sale  or  abandonment  in  the  case  of  imperishable  goods,  they  are  so 
and  only  does  so  in  the  case  of  perishable  commodities  when,  ^^  t^^^y 
from  the  sea-damage  they  have  already  sustained,  it  appears  ^  ?*??fi** 

KODb  till  Uioy 

in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  will  be  totally  oanbefor- 
destroyed  or  spoiled  as  merchantable  articles,  if  kept  at  the 
port  of  distress  till  they  can  be  forwarded.  In  this  latter 
cafie  the  master  may  sell,  and  the  assured  abandon,  not 
because  the  voyage  has  been  lost  or  retarded,  but  because,  in 
the  language  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  **  the  goods  themselves 
have  received  some  material  damage  operating  a  deetruction 
of  the  thing  insured  "  (6). 

"  Copper,  iron,  and  nails  "  were  insured  "  free  of  average  "  Anderson  r. 
from  London  to  Quebec.  The  ship,  which  sailed  late  in  the  ^*^- 
autumn,  was  compelled  by  tempestuous  weather  to  put  back 
and  run  into  the  port  of  Eansale,  where  she  was  surveyed,  and 
found  to  be  so  damaged  that  she  could  not  be  repaired  in 
time  to  reach  Canada  that  season;  nor  could  any  ship  be 
procured  either  in  Eansale  or  Cork  in  which  to  send  on  the 
cargo,  till  the  next  spring.  On  the  result  of  the  survey  being 
known,  the  assured  gave  notice  of  abandonment,  and  the 
cargo,  which  had  been  only  damaged  to  a  very  trifling  extent, 
was  sold  at  Kinsale  by  their  orders.  The  Court  held,  on  the 
prindplee  already  indicated,  that  \mder  these  circumstances 
the  assured  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  for  this  was 
a  mere  temporary  retardation  of  the  voyage,  not  at  all  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  the  thing  insured  (c). 

1148.  And  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  the  same  in  the  fol-  Hunt «.  Boyal 
lowing  case,  where  the  thing  insured,  though  perishable  in  its  Co. 


(b)  5  M.  &  S.  55. 

(r)  Anderson  9.  Wallis  (1813),  2  M.  &  S.  240. 
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Sect.  1148.  own  nature,  was  yet  not  in  fact  so  sea-damaged  as  to  render  it 
likely  to  be  spoiled,  if  kept  till  it  could  be  forwarded.  The 
insurance  was  on  flour  (d),  warranted  free  of  average,  from 
Waterford  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  The  ship  had 
sailed  in  October,  and  was  compelled  to  put  back  into  Cork, 
so  disabled  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  broken  up  and  sold.  The 
flour  was  found  to  be  very  little  damaged,  and  might  have 
been  safely  kept  at  Cork  till  the  spring,  to  be  forwarded  then 
to  its  destination.  Instead  of  so  keeping  it,  however,  the 
assured  had  it  sold,  and,  having  given  notice  of  abandonment, 
claimed  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  The  Court,  as  in  the 
last  case  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  held  that  the  loss  was 
only  partial  (e),  "  Here,"  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  was  a 
retardation  of  the  adventure  only  ;  it  is  stated  that  the  cargo 
could  not  have  been  forwarded  before  the  next  spring ;  that 
is,  it  might  have  gone  then,  for  it  must  be  presumed  that 
at  such  a  port  as  Cork  there  would  be  found  some  vessel 
for  the  next  season,  to  forward  the  cargo  to  St.  John's. 
I  cannot  necessarily  infer  that  the  flour  would  be  changed 
in  quality  and  condition  by  the  delay  from  November  to 
April,  so  as  to  incur  any  material  damage  operating  a 
destruction  of  the  thing  insured  "  (/). 

On  the  same  principle,  where  a  case  of  cutlasses  was  sold 
by  the  master  at  an  intermediate  port,  from  the  impossibility, 
owing  to  contrary  winds  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  with 
convoy,  of  carrying  them  on  in  his  own  ship  to  their  port  of 
destination,  this  sale  was  held  not  justified  {g) ;  and  the  deci- 
sion W6U3  the  same  where  a  cargo  of  "orates,  earthenware,  and 
Indian  blues,"  destined  for  the  African  trade,  was  sold  by  the 
master  at  the  Bermudas  (whither  his  ship  had  been  carried 
after  capture  and  recapture),  because  he  had  lost  all  his  boats. 


Van  Oxneron 
V.  JDowiok. 


Wilson  V, 
Millar. 


(<Q  Pork  was  also  included  in  the 
policy  ;  but  as  to  it  no  question  was 
made.  ^  *  This  must  be  considered  as 
a  policy  on  flour  only  (for  the  pork  is 
out  of  the  question),  wairanted  free  of 
average*' :  per  Lord  EUent^rough,  5 


M.  &  S.  55. 

(«)  Hunt  V.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.  Co. 
(1816),  6  M.  &  S.  47. 

(/)  6  M.  &  S.  66. 

(^)  Van  Omeron  v.  Bowiok  (1809), 
2  Camp.  41. 
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which  are  necessary  for  the  barter  trade,  and  could  not  get  a   Sect.  1148. 
sufficient  complement  of  hands  (A). 

On  the  same  ground  it  was  held  that  underwriters  on  goods  Underwood  v, 
insured  from  London  to  Demerara  were  not  liable  as  for  a 
total  loss,  where  the  ship,  being  captured  and  recaptured,  was 
sent  into  St.  Thomas,  stript  of  all  her  hands,  and  the  captain, 
not  being  able  on  his  arrival  there  to  procure  a  fresh  crew,  or 
otherwise  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  salvage,  upon  this  ground 
immediately  (within  three  days  of  his  arrival)  sold  the  ship 
and  cargo,  and  broke  up  the  adventure  (t).  Lord  Ellenborough 
remarked  that,  although  he  could  not  at  first  pro.cure  a  com- 
petent crew,  he  ought  to  have  waited  a  reasonable  time:  ships 
that  came  in  might  have  spared  him  assistance,  or  seamen 
might  possibly  have  been  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
island.  "  It  does  not  satisfactorily  appear  that  he  might  not 
have  raised  the  money  by  drawing  on  his  owners  or  hypothe- 
cating the  ship.  Even  if  the  ship  was  prevented  from  com- 
pleting the  voyage,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  goods  might 
not  have  been  forwarded  to  their  place  of  destination  by  other 
vessels." 

A  cargo  of  wheat  was  insured  "  free  of  average  "  from  Wibon  v, 
London  to  Lifibon  :  the  ship  was  so  damaged  in  the  Downs  j^^  q^^^  ' 
that  she  was  forced  to  run  into  Dover,  where,  on  survey,  she 
was  found  to  be  wholly  disabled  from  pursuing  her  voyage, 
except  at  a  cost  greater  than  her  repaired  value.  The  whole 
cargo,  consisting  of  1,160  quarters,  having  been  landed,  it  was 
found  that  400  only  were  dry,  700  were  wetted,  but  were  kiln- 
dried,  and  the  residue  was  wholly  spoiled.  On  this  state  of 
facts  Lord  Ellenborough  said  (in  reference  to  the  case  of 
Manning  v.  Newnham,  which  had  been  cited  as  in  point  for 
the  plaintiff) :  ^^  I  accede  to  that  case ;  and  if  it  shall  be 
proved  that  the  voyage  here  was  not  worth  pursuing,  and  that 
there  were  no  means  of  pursuing  it,  I  think  this  must  be  con- 
sidered a  total  loss."    As,  however,  it  appeared  that  at  the 


(A)  Wilson    r.    MiUar    (1816),    2  (i)  Underwood  v.  Robertson  (1814), 

Stark.  1.  4  Camp.  138. 

VOL.  II.  4  O 
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Sect.  1148.  time  of  the  casualty  there  was  a  brig  lying  in  Dover  harbour, 
in  which  the  wheat  might  have  been  sent  on  to  Lisbon,  Lord 
EUenborough  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  on  this  addi- 
tional evidence,  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  for  a 
total  loss  (J). 

Though  at  1149.  The  following  case  shows  that,  though  at  one  time 

state  of  the  ^^  stai^  of  the  cargo  was  such  as  to  give  a  right  of  abandon- 
M^to^justify  ^®^^>  y®*  i^  ^®  right  be  not  then  exercised,  and  any  part  of 
abandonment,  the  cargo  be  afterwards  recovered  in  such  a  state  that  it  may 

yet  if  such  , 

right  be  not  be  sent  on  in  a  marketable  condition  to  its  port  of  destination, 
ciaed,  and'  ^^^  there  are  opportunities  of  so  forwarding  it,  the  assured 
Si^waids^  cannot  direct  a  sale  and  treat  the  loss  as  constructively  total, 
recovered,  the  Part  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  was  insured  "  free  of  average  " 
not  sell  and  (but  without  the  exception,  unless  stranded)  from  Waterf ord 
irto^lM8.°'  ^  Liverpool :  in  going  down  the  Waterf  ord  river  the  ship 
Anderson  t^.  struck,  and  filled  so  fast  that,  to  save  her  from  sinking,  she 
Aas.  Co.  was  run  ashore  on  a  bank,  where  she  was  completely  imder 

water  at  every  high  tide  :  in  the  course  of  about  a  month,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  master,  the  whole  of  the  cargo  was  got 
out  in  a  sea-damaged  state.  Of  that  portion  of  the  cargo 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  insurance,  part  was  wholly 
spoiled,  but  about  two-thirds  were  kiln-dried,  and  might 
have  been  sent  on  to  Liverpool  in  a  marketable  state  as  wheat, 
by  a  vessel  which  sailed  thither  about  two  months  after  the 
casualty,  and  by  which  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  belonged 
to  other  shippers  was  actually  forwarded.  The  agent  of  the 
assured,  however,  instead  of  so  forwarding,  sold  it  at  Water- 
ford;  and  the  assured  brought  his  action  for  a  total  loss. 
The  question  of  his  right  to  recover  was  considered  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  time  at  which  he  had  given  notice  to 
abandon.  Lord  EUenborough,  however,  plainly  intimated 
that,  although  the  assured  might  have  treated  the  case  as  one 
of  total  loss  while  the  wheat  remained  submerged  in  the 

(/)  Wilson  V,  Boyal  Exch.  Abb.  ,       ,  .,  ^       j  x 

rf  /toitx  «  n  \,ft«  «  X  .X  .  employed,  or  the  case  referred  to, 
Co.  (1811),  2  Camp.  623.    But  it  is  "^       , 

doubtful  whether  the  language  here      ®*^  ^  justified. 
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water,  yet  tliat  the  loss  had  ceased  to  be  total  when  the  wheat  Sect.  1140. 
had  been  in  fact  got  out,  and  might  have  been  forwarded  in  a 
marketable  state  (jt/) .    On  the  same  ground,  in  a  case  where  the  Thompson  r. 
ship  was  wrecked  at  her  port  of  loading,  but  her  cargo,  con-  Ass.  Co. 
sisting  of  tobacco  and  sugars,  insured  "  free  of  average,"  was 
ail  got  on  shore  and  saved,  though  in  a  veiy  damaged  state, 
but  it  did  not  appear,  though  the  original  ship  was  disabled 
and  obliged  to  be  broken  up,  that  what  was  saved  of  the  cargo 
might  not  have  been  forwarded  in  other  vessels — ^Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  the  Court  of  Bang's  Bench  held  that  the  assured, 
who  had  abandoned,  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  (A). 

1150.  The  cases  which  we  have  been  considering  are  cases  Constractive 
where  the  cargo  in  question  has  sustained  actual  damage  but  where  oom- 
where  there  has  been  a  mere  temporary  loss  of  voyage.     We  H^^^j^e  to 
have  already  seen  that  an  insurance  on  goods  for  a  voyage  ^^'^**^ 
contemplates  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  their  destination  (A'A*). 

It  follows  that  there  may  be  a  constructive  total  loss  of  goods, 
although  the  goods  themselves  may  have  suffered  little  or  no 
physical  damage,  and  although  they  may  be  actually  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  their  owner,  and  although 
there  be  no  physical  difficulty  in  forwarding  them  to  their 
destination,  if  the  expenses  of  doing  so  would  be  so  great  as 
to  make  it  commerdaUy  impossible  for  the  owner  to  do  so. 
If,  that  is  to  say,  perils  insured  against  have  occasioned  such 
a  condition  of  affairs,  that  the  expense  of  forwarding  the  goods 
would  exceed  their  arrived  value,  then,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  absurd  to  require  their  owner  to  spend  more  money  on 
them  than  they  would  ever  be  worth,  he  may  recover  for  a 
constructive  total  loss. 

1151.  So  far  the  law  may  be  considered  as  established.   The  What  ex- 
real  difficulty  in  relation  to  this  subject  has  been  to  ascertain  ^^into    - 
what  charges  and  expenses  may  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  a^^"^*- 

(if)  Anderson 9. Royal Exch.AB8.  on  this  case  in  Boux  v.  Salvador 

Co.  (1805),  7  East,  38.  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  280;  see  al80 

(it)   Thompson    r.    Royal    Exch.  Navone  r.  Haddon  (1850),  9  C.  B. 

Afls.  Co.  (1812),  16  East,  214 ;  and  30. 

see  the  oomments  of  Lord  Abinger  {jcK)  Ante^  s.  1142. 
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I H^,  writen  fron.  an  avcEaipe 
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it ;  4.  The  increased  cost  of  sending  it  on  (if  it  could  not  be  Sect.  1151. 
forwarded  on  other  terms)  at  a  higher  than  the  original  rate 
of  freight  (o) ;  5.  The  amount  of  salvage  allowed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  cargo  saved.  If  the  aggregate  of 
these  items  exceeded  the  selling  value  of  the  cargo  at  the  port 
of  discharge,  then  the  loss  would  be  total  upon  notice  of 
abandonment. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  debt  and  costs  pjdd  to  the  Ezpensefl  of 
holders  of  the  bottomry  bond,  the  Court  held  that  they  could  tionoamoot bo 
not  be  taken   into   consideration  in  estimating  the  extent  ^^^t***^ 
(whether  total   or  partial)  of  the  loss(/?).     "The  under- 
writer," as  Oresswell,  J.,  expressed  it  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  "does  not  insure  against  a  loss  by  hypotheca- 
tion "(g).     "It  is  a  risk,"  says  Jervis,  C.  J.,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  "  not  contemplated  by  the  policy, 
and  which  the  assured  must  take  upon  himself  "  (r). 

1152.  Some  doubt  existing  as  to   the   effect   and   limit  Bale  in 
of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  in  Eosetto  v.  Qnmey,  aurney  re- 
especially  in  respect  of  freight,  that  rule  was  expressly  recon-  ^^^^ed 
sidered,  after  argument,  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  the  case  of  Famworth  v.  Hyde  («),  and,  in  expressing  their 
concurrence  with  the  rule  in  that  case  as  being  the  true  rule, 
they  said :  "  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  where  goods  are, 
in  consequence  of  the  perils  insured  against,  lying  at  a  place 
different  from  the  place  of  their  destination,  damaged,  but  in 
such  a  state  that  they  can  at  some  cost  be  put  into  a  condition 
to  be  carried  to  their  destination,  the  jury  are  to  determine 
whether  it  is  practically  possible  to  cany  them  on,  that  is, 
according  to  the  well-known  exposition  in  Moss  r.  Smith  (t), 

(o)  If  sent  on  in  the  original  ship,  {q)  Per  Oresswell,  J.,    11  0.  B. 

it  is  on  the  original  oontract,  and  182. 

then  nothing  is  to  be  added  as  an  (^j  Per  Jervis,  C.  J.,   11   C.   B. 

average  loss;  so,  if  transhipped  at  iqq. 

a  less  or  the  same  freight;  but  if  ,^   „  ^,  _   _      .,„^^, 

transhipped  necessarily  at  a  higher  ^  W  f  ™^^^^  ''    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^ 

rate,  the  increase  is  an  average  lose.  ^'  ^'  ^  ^'  ^'  ^^' 

{p)  Bosetto  9,  Gumej  (1851),  11  {t)  Moss  9.  Smith  (1850),  9  C.  B, 

C.  B.  176,  182,  190.  94. 


?^*-^_-"ji  ±.  TiTiLi.  i*:»^*.  fa*t  m. 


■ 


ttji*  *:1'T  .nz^*  r.''C  zz  tii*  iz.t:  »:♦:•: -^zz^t  tjjr  ffcft  ibsi  if  *' 
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•  •'»rf5r  is  E.:t  bt-ciifl  to  earnr  the  pcoi*  on.  aal  he  does  not 
•.L»!e  to  •!>  »x  wLe  jisy  «r?  nt  to  ta^ke  izLlo  aeoount  tbe 
wL  >  of  the  ccet  of  tzaoist  fpyni  tbe  p^aee  of  diftres  to  tbe 
^li>r  of  Jestination.  wliici  nnst  be  in-zarred  by  the  goods 
<-  A-LrT  if  he  caniei  them  on,  b:it  €«iiIt  the  exeess  of  that  cost 
f»'>7Te  that  wLii-h  iro:iIl  hare  been  incuire»i  if  no  peril  had 
ii^tr-rveiiei" 

THftc^uflOBOB  tU3.  The  d^eeLaon  of  the  Exdieq:ier  Chamber  in  Fam- 
ilrlcr.  '  worth  r.  Hyde  has  been  the  snbject  of  maoh  discoasicn  in 
re^^nt  years.  It  has  been  Yigr^rcKi^  impugned  by 
I»wn'les  ijc)  and  by  Mr.  McArthnr  .'j/  .  bat  is  saj^mted  by 
Hr.  Gow  (z).  In  Ofder  to  illustrate  the  difficulty,  it  is  advis- 
able to  set  oat  the  facts  and  figures  with  some  particularity. 
The  action  was  brouglit  on  a  policy  on  a  cargo  of  wood  for  a 
voyage  from  Quebec  to  liTerpooL  The  Tessel,  soon  after 
leaving  Quebec,  was  driven  on  shore  about  102  milea  down 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and,  being  a  constructive  total  leas, 
was  properly  sold  by  auction  for  a  small  sum.  The  cargo 
was  also  sold  at  the  same  time,  and  the  question  in  the  case 
was  whether  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  cargo  justified 
the  sale,  so  as  to  entitle  the  assured  to  recover  for  a  total 
loss. 

(u)  Bonetto  V.  QwrDBj  (1861),  11  ,  ,  •,      •      ic^ 

(•B.176.  ^^  W  Mar.  Ids.  151. 

(z)  Mar.  Im.  s.  133.  f^)  ^^"-  ^^  165—159. 
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The  evidence  showed  that  the  gross  value  of  the  cargo,  if  Sect.  1168. 
it  had  been  sent  on  and  had  arrived  at  Liverpool,  would  have 
been  3,785/.  (a).  The  freight  that  would  have  been  payable 
to  the  shipowner  was  1,556?. :  so  that  the  net  value  of  the 
cargo  to  the  merchant  was  2;229/.  The  cost  of  sending  on 
the  cargo  to  Liverpool  in  another  ship  would  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Cost  of  landing £350 

Cost  of  reloading 700 

Ereight 2,552 

£3,602 

So  that  the  cost  of  forwarding  would  have  exceeded  the 
freight  originally  contracted  for  by  2,046/.  These  figures 
show  that  the  sum  which  the  cargo  would  have  sold  for  at 
Liverpool  would  have  exceeded  the  cost  of  forwarding  by 
183/.  only ;  and  this  sum  the  jury  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas  appear  to  have  considered  was  too  narrow  a  margin  for 
the  cargo-owner  to  rely  upon  for  his  profit,  and  a  verdict  for 
a  total  loss  was  therefore  given  and  approved. 

1154.  The  defendant  appealed  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  The 
and  during  the  argument  in  that  Court  it  was  for  the  first  ohamtor 
time  suggested,  by  Blackburn,  J.,  that  the  right  question  had 
not  hitherto  been  considered,  for  that,  unless  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas  in  Bosetto  v.  Gnmey  had  laid  down  a  wrong 
rule,  the  proper  comparison  was  between  the  extra,  as  distinct 
from  the  whole,  cost  of  forwarding,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
gross  Liverpool  value,  without  deducting  the  original  freight, 
on  the  other ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  in  this  case  such  extra 
cost  was  only  2,046/.,  whereas  the  goods  if  they  had  arrived 
would  have  sold  for  3,785/.,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that 
the  jury  were  justified  in  finding  that  perils  of  the  sea  had 

{a)  J,e»f  4,300/.  less  a  sum  to  be      the  Court,  in  dealing  with  the  oaac, 
allowed  for  depreciation,  as  to  whioh      accepted  an  estimate  of  616/. 
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Sect.  1154.   caused  a  total  loss.     This  view  was  erentually  adopted  by  the 
Court,  and  the  yerdict  for  a  total  loss  was  set  aside  (b). 

Farnworth  f>.       1155.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  McArthur  both  consider  that  the 
^jr^e en  -      ^^^{giQ^  ^f  ^q  Exchequer  Chamber  in  this  case  is  based  on 

an  undeniable  fallacy.  "  There  is  no  total  loss  by  sea-peril, 
it  is  argued,"  says  Lowndes  (c),  "  unless  the  whole  value  of 
the  cargo  is  exceeded  by  the  expense  resulting  from  sea-peril : 
now  the  whole  value  of  the  cargo  is  its  value  including,  or 
without  deduction  of,  the  freight ;  and  the  freight  under  the 
original  bill  of  lading  is  not  an  expense  resulting  from  sea- 
periL  The  fallacy  here  is,  not  perhaps  obvious,  but  un- 
deniable when  pointed  out.  The  value  of  the  cargo  to  the 
merchant  or  owner  of  it  is  not  the  gross  proceeds,  but  those 
proceeds  minus  the  ordinary  freight.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  question  is  as  to  the  whole  value  of  the  cargo  to  some  one, 
no  matter  whether  the  owner  of  the  cargo  or  of  the  ship,  then 
to  some  one  the  entire  cost  of  forwarding  it  by  another  vessel, 
the  original  ship  having  been  disabled  by  the  perils  insured 
against,  is  an  expense  resulting  from  those  perils.  That  is  to 
say,  in  computing  the  value,  the  interests  of  shipowner  and 
cargo-owner  are  added  together,  but  in  estimating  the  ex- 
penses, the  interest  of  the  cargo-owner  alone  is  looked  at." 

Mr.  McArthur  {d)  takes  the  same  view.  "  In  principle, 
the  original  freight  should  be  deducted,  in  the  estimate  both 
of  the  extra  charges  and  of  the  value  at  destination ;  for  the 
question  is,  whether  the  goods  can  be  forwarded  so  as  to 
realize  some  portion  of  their  value,  or  whether  the  whole 
value  to  the  owner  will  be  absorbed  by  the  extra  cost  of 
forwarding.  The  value  of  the  cargo  to  the  owner  is  not  the 
gross,  but  the  net  value  on  arrival,  i.e.,  the  market  value  at 
destination,  less  freight  and  ordinary  sale  charges.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  decided,  however,  that  to  give 
rise  to  a  constructive  total  loss,  the  gross  value  of  the  cargo 
must  be  absorbed  by  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding,  «.^.,  the 

{b)  The  most  material. part  of  the  (e)  Mar.  Ins.  8.  133,  n.  (Q. 

judgment  has  already  been  oited.  {d)  Mar.  Ins.  151,  n. 
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entire  cost  of  forwarding,  deducting  the   original  freight,    gect.  1155. 
This  decision  was  clearly  erroneous,  for  the  original  freight 
may  either  be  brought  in  or  left  out  on  both  sides  in  the 
calculation,  but  cannot  correctly  be  brought  in  on  one  side 
only." 

1166.  The  rule  advocated  by  these  writers  may  also  be  Farther 
supported  by  the  following  argument.  The  gross  value  of  against  Fam- 
the  goods  at  their  place  of  destination  may  for  present  pur-  hv^.*'* 
poses  be  considered  to  consist  of  two  items,  their  prime  cost 
and  the  enhancement  of  their  value  by  reason  of  their  trans- 
portation. The  insurable  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  all  the 
underwriter  is  deemed  to  be  concerned  with,  is  the  prime  cost 
of  the  goods,  or  that  which  by  the  valuation  is  agreed  to  be 
the  prime  cost.  If,  in  considering  whether  there  should  be 
an  abandonment  of  that  which  he  has  insured,  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  goods  is  to  be  considered,  the  expenditure  on 
freight  to  which  the  enhancement  will  be  due,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  deducted  (e).  It  is  only  by  the 
payment  of  the  whole  freight,  that  the  goods  will  have  the 
value  which  is  the  basis  of  the  calculation  in  Famworth  v. 
Hyde. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  insurance  on  goods 
for  a  particular  voyage  is  not  merely  an  insurance  of  the 
goods  against  physical  loss  or  damage.  The  undertaking  of 
the  imderwriter  is  that  they  shall  not  be  prevented  by  perils 
insured  against  from  reaching  their  destination.  If  the  ship 
by  which  they  are  insured  is  prevented  by  the  perils  of  the 
voyage  from  bringing  them  to  their  destination,  the  original 
adventure  is  frustrated,  and  the  original  contract  of  affreight- 
ment has  ceased  to  exist.  Ought  not  the  assured,  when  he  is 
thus  called  upon  to  accept  his  goods  at  a  different  place,  to  be 

(e)  On  principle  it  might  well  agreed  valuation.  This  view  is, 
be  argped  that  the  assured  should  however,  not  supported  by  authority, 
be  entitled  to  abandon  when  the  and  the  editors  have  reason  to  be- 
extra  expenditure  due  to  perils  in-  lieve  that  it  does  not  find  favour 
sured  against  exoeeds  the  insurable  either  with  underwriters  or  with 
value^i.tf.,  the  prime  cost  or  the  merchants. 
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Sect.  1156.   entitled  to  abandon,  when  they  will  not  be  worth  the  oost  of 
transportation  to  their  destination  ? 

This  is,  in  effect,  an  application  of  the  ''  prndent-nninsored- 
owner"  principle.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  goods  whidi 
^ill  realize  1,000/.  at  their  port  of  destination  are  being 
carried  for  a  freight  of  650/.,  that  the  shipowner,  owing  to 
perils  of  the  seas,  justifiably  declines  to  cany  them  beyond  a 
port  of  refuge,  and  that  it  is  ascertained  that  the  goods  can 
only  be  carried  on  to  their  destination  by  spending  oOO/.  in 
re-conditioning,  and  600/.  for  freight  from  the  intermediate 
port.  In  such  a  case  a  prudent  uninsured  owner  would 
clearly  decline  to  take  goods  on  further,  because  by  doing  so 
he  would  be  150/.  out  of  pocket.  But,  according  to  Fam- 
worth  r.  Hyde,  there  is  no  constructLve  total  loss,  because  the 
increased  cost,  Tiz.  450/.,  is  less  than  the  gross  arnYed  yalue 
of  the  goods  (/). 

Moreover,  if  the  assured  cannot  abandon  under  circum- 
stances  such  as  those  of  Famworth  t?.  Hyde,  he  will  not  be 
indemnified  for  a  great  part  of  the  loss  caused  by  perils 
insured  against.  We  will  take  the  facts  and  figures  of  that 
case,  which  have  been  fully  set  out.  There  was  a  deprecia- 
tion of  515/.,  part  of  which  would  no  doubt  be  reooverable, 
except  under  a  policy  against  total  loss  only.  The  cost  of 
landing  the  cargo  was  350/.,  and  this  was  probably  reooverable 
under  the  sue  and  labour  clause.  But  the  cost  of  reloading 
was  700/.,  and  tiie  extra  freight  was  1,000/.,  and  unless 
the  decisions  in  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Co.  r. 
Saunders  (^),  and  Booth  r.  Chkir(A)  are  reconsidered  and 
overruled,  neither  of  these  items  of  expenditure  could  be 
recovered  from  the  underwriter.  Thus,  in  consequence  of 
perils  insured  against,  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  at 
least  1,700/.  in  carrying  out  the  adventure,  which  the  assured 

(/)  Mr.  Gk>w,  howerer,  in  answer  applied   to   marine  insozanoe  pro- 

to  this  argroment,  saggeats  thafc  tUa  blema.    Mar.  Ins.  169. 

may  be  onlj  an  additional  instance  (jjf)  (1861),  1  B.  A;  8.  41 ;  2  iM. 

of  the  inadeqoaoy  of  the  "prudent-  266. 

nninsored  -  owner  "    theoiy,  when  (A)  (1863),  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  291. 
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would  have  to  bear  himself.     When  the  insurance  is  against  Sect.  1166, 
total  loss  only  (and  this  is  the  only  insurance  which  can 
practically  speaking  be  effected  on  some  kinds  of  goods),  the 
hardship  on  the  assured  is  obviously  even  greater. 

1167.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  adopted  by  Messrs.  Arguments  in 
Lowndes  and  McArthur  may  also  in  certain  cases  lead  to  Famworth  r. 
surprising  results.  For  instance,  assume  that  the  goods  will  ^7^®- 
realize  1,000/.,  as  before,  and  that  the  freight  is  800/. ;  the 
voyage  has  to  be  abandoned  near  to  the  port  of  departure,  as 
in  Famworth  v.  Hyde,  and  the  goods  can  only  be  forwarded 
at  an  increased  rate  of  freight,  say  900/.  (t).  They  are  them- 
selves, however,  but  little  damaged,  so  that  all  extra  charges, 
including  re-conditioning,  will  be  covered  by  100/.  Is  the 
owner  entitled  to  abandon  P  The  real  reason  for  abandon- 
ment in  such  a  case,  it  may  be  said,  would  be  not  injury  to 
or  loss  of  the  goods,  but  the  high  rate  of  freight  in  proportion 
to  their  value  which  the  owner  has  agreed  to  pay.  But  as  to 
this,  Mr.  Gow  observes :  "  the  underwriter  never  guarantees 
that  cargo  will  be  worth  its  freight  whether  it  arrives  damaged 
or  sound ;  why  should  a  freight  obligation  be  imported  into 
his  contract  in  certain  cases  of  damage  and  loss,  when  it  is 
really  a  part  of  the  merchant's  obligations  which  the  merchant 
retains  at  his  own  risk  in  case  of  arrival  of  his  goods  at 
destination?" 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  instance  given  the  physical  damage 
sustained  by  the  goods  would  not  justify  abandonment. 
Such  damage  is  assumed  to  be  comparatively  insignificant, 
and  it  might  indeed  be  non-existent.  Abandonment  in  such 
a  case  is  justified,  if  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of 
perils  insured  against  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  commer- 


(t)  It  is  possible  also  tliat  there 
might  be  no  inorease,  and  even  a 
diminution  of  freight,  and  snoh 
diminution  might  more  than  com- 
pensate the  shipper  for  the  oosts 
of  transhipmenti  &c.  The  shipper 
might  then  be  in  no  worse,  or  eren 
in  a  better  position  as  regards  his 


cargo,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  ship. 
At  the  same  time  the  market  for  his 
goods  at  the  port  of  discharge  may 
have  so  far  fallen  as  to  make  his 
adventure  neoessarilj  an  unprofitable 
one.  Could  this  be  a  case  of  oon- 
stmotive  total  loss,  by  perils  of  the 
sea,  of  his  goods  ? 
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1W7.  ciallr  imyxj^il^Ie  fr/r  the  merchant  to  carrj  on  the  goods.  A 
constniotive  total  loss  of  goods  maj  no  doobt  be  constituted 
in  this  waj,  for  it  is  established  in  the  case  of  goods,  though 
it  is  otherwise  in  an  in.snran^^  on  &hip,  that  an  insurer  does 
undertake  that  perils  of  the  sea  shall  not  preTent  the  voyage 
from  being  brought  to  a  succes&fnl  termination.  But,  while 
so  much  is  conceded,  it  maj  be  urged,  in  support  of  tbe  deci- 
sion of  the  Exchequer  Cliamber  in  Famworth  r.  Hyde,  that 
adverse  criticism  has  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  the  con- 
sideration that  a  oonstmctiTe  total  loss,  for  which  underwriters 
are  to  be  held  liable,  must  have  been  due  to  perils  insured 
against  ?  So  far  as  the  freight  by  the  substituted  vessel  does 
not  exceed  that  w^hidi  the  shipper  originally  contracted  to 
pay,  such  freight  did  not  become  payable  by  him  by  reason 
of  any  peril  of  the  sea ;  it  was  payable  in  any  event  (k).  The 
only  loss  occasioned  by  such  peril  is  the  additional  amount 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  for  carrying  the  goods  in  a 
substituted  bottom.  There  is,  therefore,  force  in  the  argument 
that  it  is  only  this  additional  amount  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  ^^  To  hold  otherwise,"  said  Channell,  B.  {t)y 
^*  would  be  to  enable  the  assured  owner  of  goods  to  bring  into 
account  the  whole  of  the  freight  wherever  the  cost  of 
obtaining  a  substituted  bottom  exceeded  the  original  freight, 
however  small  the  excess  may  be ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the 
shipowner  would  never  carry  on  the  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
earning  his  original  freight,  though  he  might,  perhaps,  do  eo 
as  agent  of  the  goods  owner ;  whilst  no  part  of  the  freight 
could  ever  be  charged  when  the  cost  fell  short  of  the  original 
freight,  in  which  case  the  shipowner  would  forward  them. 
This  would  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law ;  and  we 


{k)  See  per  Blackbnniy  J.,  L.  B.  2  dronmrtances  ?      The    imderwxiter 

C.  P.  at  p.  220,  citing  from  Baily  inaazes  not  agamst  the  loea  to  the 

on  Perils  of  the  Sea.    See  also  per  owner,  bnt  the  loea  incurred  hj  the 

Shee,  J.,  36  L.  J.  C.  F.  at  p.  37  : —  perils  of  the  sea." 

**  Why  should  the  nnderwriter  pay  (I)  In  deliyering  the  judgment  of 

for  freight  of  a  new  ship  a  som  which  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  L.  B.  2 

would  hare  had  to  be  paid  onder  any  C.  F.  at  p.  226. 
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are  of  opinion  that  the  case  of  Rosetto  v.  Q-iimey  (;n),  which   Sect.  1157. 
prevents  that  result,  was  correctly  decided." 

Against  the  argument  that,  inasmuch  as  an  insurance  on 
goods  for  a  voyage  is  an  insurance  by  a  particular  vessel,  the 
adventure  insured  is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  loss  of  that 
vessel,  and  that  the  underwriters  on  the  goods  should  therefore 
be  liable  for  a  total  loss,  it  may  on  the  other  hand  be  said  that 
logically  this  involves  the  proposition  that  whenever  a  voyage 
is  frustrated  by  a  total  loss  of  the  ship,  there  may  be  an 
abandonment  of  cargo,  irrespective  of  all  considerations  as  to 
the  practicability  of  forwarding,  which  is  clearly  going  too 
far. 

1168.  The  diflSculty  illustrated  by  Famworth  v.  Hyde  is  How  the 
due  to  the  fact,  already  indicated,  that  in  considering  whether  arises, 
there  has  been  a  constructive  total  loss  of  goods,  regard  is  had 
not  to  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  loading, 
but  to  what  would  probably  have  been  their  value  on  arrival 
at  their  destination,  had  they  been  forwarded.  It  is  a  some- 
what anomalous  position  that  it  should  in  this  way  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  a  prospective  hypothetical 
value,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  underwriter  is 
liable  to  pay  for  an  actual  value  in  the  past.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  is  to  this  prospective  hypothetical  value  that 
consideration  has  always  been  given. 

In  any  case,  the  editors,  while  appreciating  the  difficulties 
of  Famworth  t?.  Hyde,  cannot  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  decision  is  based  on  any  obvious  oversight.  It  is  quite 
clear  from  the  course  which  the  proceedings  took  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  that  it  was  by  no  inadvertence  that  the 
Court  (w)  came  to  the  conclusion  at  which  they  did  in  fact 
arrive.  It  is  also  clear  that  Famworth  v.  Hyde  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  established  the  law  of  the  land  imtil,  and 
unless,  the  House  of  Lords  determines  otherwise. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that,  although  the  whole  of  the  Impraotica- 

bility  of  send- 

(m)  11  G.  B.  176.  Blaokbum  and  Mellor,  JJ.,  Pigott, 

(m)  PoUook,  C.  B.,  Ghannell,  B.,      B.,  and  Shee,  J. 
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potialljr 


cargo  cannot  be  sent  on '  o..  this  circiimstance  is  not  condnsiTe 
in  determining  whether  a  sale  hj  the  master  is  justifiable,  or 
the  lo£8  on  goods  construetiTely  total  {p). 

It  is  equally  clear,  and  Is  established  by  the  same 
anthorities,  that  if  a  sale  of  the  cargo  be  not  otherwise 
justifiable,  it  will  not  be  rendered  so  by  being  made  nnder 
the  decree  of  a  Yice-Admiralty  Court  or  any  analogous  Court 
abroad  (q), 

1159.  It  remains  to  consider  two  authorities  whidi  seem 
hardly  consistent  with  the  current  of  later  decisions,   and 

^^*2^    would  probably  not  now  be  supported  to  their  full  extent. 

migltt  here      It  may  be  observed  that  in  neither  case  was  there  a  warranty 
to  be  free  of  average. 

A  cargo  of  sugars  was  insured  from  Liverpool  to  Calais : 
the  ship  was  forced  to  put  back  to  Liverpool  in  a  totally  dis- 
abled state,  and  the  sugars,  having  been  necessarily  unloaded, 
were  found,  on  survey,  to  be  so  sea^lamaged  that  no  port  of 
them  was  in  a  merchantable  state,  and  that  they  could  not 
have  been  sent  on  except  as  damaged  goods,  though  ships 
might  easily  have  been  procured  to  forward  them  in  that  state. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  sugars  were  sold  at  Liverpool 
for  about  two-thirds  of  their  sound  value,  and  the  assured, 
who  had  given  due  notice  of  abandonment,  claimed  to  recover 
as  for  a  total  loss.  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  told  the  jury  at  the  trial  that 
the  assured  would  not  be  justified  in  abandoning,  unless  the 
property  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  it  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  voyage ;  but  that  they 
would  be  entitled  to  do  so  ''  if  it  was  not  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  the  market '' :  the  jury  thought  the  sugars  were  not 


Gfemonv. 
Boyal  Exdi. 
Am.  Co. 


Cargo  nn* 
merchaDtable. 


(o)  This  was  one  of  the  grounds  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  decision  in  Man- 
ning r.  Newnham  (1782),  3  Dongl. 
130,  and  arose  again  in  Anderson 
V.  Bojal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  (1805),  7 
East,  44. 

{p)  Freeman  v.  East  India  Co. 
(1822),  5  B.  &  Aid.  617 ;  Morris  v. 
Bobinson  (1824),  3  B.  &  Cr.  196 ;  5 


Bowl.  &  Rjl.  35;  Cannan  r.  Mea- 
bom  (1823),  1  Bing.  243 ;  Moss  r. 
Smith  (1850),  9  C.  B.  94  ;  Boeetto  v. 
Gnmey  (1851),  11  C.  B.  176  ;  Meyer 
p.  BaUi  (1876),  1  C.  P.  D.  368. 

{q)  See  also  Beid  v.  Darby  (1808), 
10  East,  143 ;  per  Dr.  Lnshing^ton, 
The  Eliza  Cornish  (1853),  1  Spinks, 
86. 
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in  a  fit  state  to  be  forwarded,  and  found  for  a  total  loss :   Sect.  1159. 
which  verdict  the  Court  refused  to  disturb  (r). 

1160.  The  following  case,  if,  indeed,  it  ought  not  to  be  put  Hudson  r. 
wholly  on  the  ground  of  an  aooeptance  of  the  abandonment 

n  ,  .  .  .  Capflpo  not  nn- 

by  the  underwriters,   which  was  mainly  relied   on  by  the  merdiantable, 

majority  of  the  Court,  goes  further  than  any  other  authority 

in  English  law,  and  seems  to  show  that,  although   ample 

opportunities  of  transhipment  exist,  and  part  of  the  goods  are 

still  in  a  merchantable  condition,  yet  they  may  be  sold  and 

abandoned  if,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  better  for  the  interests 

of  all  concerned  not  to  forward  them.     A  cargo  of  Cape 

wines,  consisting  of  241  pipes  and  71  hogsheads  (of  the  invoice 

value  of  nearly  8,000/.),   was   insured   (but  without    any 

warranty  to  be  free  of  average)  from  the  Cape  to  Bristol, 

Liverpool  or  Dublin.      Had  the  ship  arrived  safely,  the 

assured  intended  to  land  100  pipes  at  Bristol,  and  to  send  on 

the  remainder  to  Dublin,  which  was  therefore  the  ultimate 

port  of  destination.     The  ship,  however,  just  before  reaching 

Bristol  was  driven  by  a  gale  on  the  rocks  at  Portishead, 

where  she  bulged,  heaved  over,  and  finally  lay  in  such  a 

position  that  the  whole  of  her  cargo  was  under  water  at  high 

tide.    The  assured,  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  casualty, 

gave  notice  of  abandonment,  and  measures  were  then  taken, 

with  the  express  sanction  of  the  underwriters,  to  rescue  the 

cargo :  the  result  was  that  229  pipes  and  67  hogsheads  were 

got  out,  of  which  71  pipes  and  43  hogsheads  were  sound  and 

full,  and  17  pipes  and  4  hogsheads  were  quite  empty ;   the 

residue  had  either  partially  leaked,  or  were  more  or  less 

damaged  by  sea  water,  but  were  not  in  an  immerchantable 


(r)  Gemon  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
Co.  (1816),  at  N.  P.  Holt,  52,  in 
Banc.  6  Taunt.  387 ;  2  Marsh.  B. 
92.  On  this  case  being  cited  in 
Navone  v,  Haddon  (1850),  Maole,  J., 
remarked,  <*That  was  not  the  case 
of  an  insurance  free  from  average"  : 
9  C  B.  38.  This  is  undoubtedlj  so. 
It  apx)eaTS  from  the  report  in  Holt, 


that  t^e  ship  had  stranded  before 
putting  back  to  Liverpool ;  the  case, 
therefore,  was  treated  as  though  no 
wairantj  had  existed,  though  the 
policy,  as  in  the  similar  case  of 
Bosetto  V,  Gumey,  had  no  doubt 
been  framed  with  the  usual  average 
clause. 
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Sect.  1160.  slate,  and  ships  might  easHy  have  been  procured  to  take  them 
on  to  Dublin.  The  wines  were  finally  sold  for  the  gross  sum 
of  4,044/.  2s.  6d.  (rather  more  than  half  the  invoice  price),  and 
for  the  net  sum,  after  deducting  salvage  and  all  expenses,  of 
2,570/.  16«.  Sd.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  for  a  total  loss  («)  ;  the 
majority  of  the  Court  laid  principal  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  of  the  underwriters  amounted  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
notice  to  abandon,  and  therefore  fixed  the  rights  of  the  parties 
from  that  time.  Bichardson,  J.,  however,  put  his  judgment 
on  the  ground  that  in  this  case  there  was  such  a  loss  as  to 
give  the  assured  a  right  of  abandonment  at  the  time,  and  that 
such  right  had  not  been  divested  by  subsequent  circumstances. 
"  When  notice  of  abandonment  was  given,  the  ship  was  on  the 
shore  on  her  side,  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  and  at  high  water  the  whole  of  the  cargo  was  inmiersed 
in  the  sea ;  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  she  might  not  perish 
with  the  rise  of  every  tide  " ;  and,  after  remarking  generally 
on  the  state  of  the  cai^o,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses 
that  a  sale  was  the  best  measure  for  all  concerned,  he  added : 
**  It  is  material  to  observe,  that  such  part  of  the  wines  as  were 
damaged  by  the  salt  water  must  have  become  in  a  more 
deteriorated  state  by  delay,  or  by  sending  them  on  to  Dublin, 
their  final  port  of  destination."  Undoubtedly  this  last  con- 
sideration is  material,  and  may  perhaps  be  deemed  sufficiently 
so  to  reconcile  this  case  on  its  facts  with  the  other  authorities, 
even  without  putting  it  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  an 
acceptance  of  an  abandonment  by  the  underwriter. 

1161.  The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  total  loss,  and 
especially  of  constructive  total  loss,  of  freight,  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  freight,  regarded  as  a 
subject  of  insurance.  To  use  the  words  of  Cleasby,  B.  (t) : 
"  It  is  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  an  interest  in  anything 
which  exists,  and  of  which  possession  can  be  had,  as,  for 


ConstmotiYO 
total  loss  of 
freight. 

Its  peculiar 
nature. 


(«)  HodflOQ  V.  Harriaon  (1821),  3 
Brod.  &  B.  97  ;  6  Moore,  288. 


(0  In   Potter  v.  Bankin   (1870), 
L.  R.  6  C.  P.  at  p.  364. 
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instanoe,  a  ship  or  cargo,  or  even  "  (in  the  case  then  before  Sect.  1161. 
the  Court)  "  freight  of  cargo  on  board,  of  which  the  lien  on 
the  cargo  gives  a  qualified  possession ;  but  in  such  a  case  of 
chartered  freight  as  the  present  the  interest  is  only  a  right 
to  have  cargo  provided ;  it  can  only  be  enforced  by  action, 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  chose  in  action/' 

It  is,  for  example,  easy  to  understsmd  what  is  meant  by  an 
abandonment,  or  a  notice  of  abandonment,  of  ship  or  cargo  to 
underwriters,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  appreciate,  and 
to  apply,  principles  of  law  when  we  are  dealing  with  tangible 
objects  of  this  nature.  With  respect  to  freight,  however, 
though  the  principles  are  the  same,  their  application  is  more 
difficult.  A  notice  of  abandonment  of  freight  can  mean  little  Meanixi|  of 
ibore  than  a  notice  to  underwriters  that  they  may,  if  they  abaadonment 
please,  avail  themselves  of  such  chance  as  there  may  be  of  ^'^^fiT'^^^- 
earning  the  freight,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Great 
difficulty  has  been  felt  as  to  when  such  notice  must  be  given, 
and  when  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  This  may  perhaps  be 
tantamount  to  saying  that  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  an  actual  and  a  constructive  total  loss 
of  freight.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  notice  of  aban- 
donment is  never  necessary  in  order  to  claim  a  loss  upon  an 
insurance  of  freight  {u)y  which  is  likewise  probably  tantamount 
to  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  constructive  as 
distingmshed  from  an  actual  total  loss  of  this  interest.  Such 
a  statement  is  indeed  probably  too  broad,  especially  in  view 
of  the  opinion  of  Brett,  J.,  in  Potter  v.  Rankin  (x),  but  the 
mere  fact  that  such  a  suggestion  should  have  been  made 
illustrates  the  complexity  of  the  subject.  At  any  rate,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reported  case  where  an  action  for  a  total  loss 
of  freight  has  ever  been  defeated  for  want  of  a  notice  of 
abandonment. 

1162.  The  leading  case  on  the  subject  of  total  loss  (actual  Facts  of 
or  constructive)  of  freight,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  notice  Bankm.' 

(m)  Mount  p.  Harrison  (1827),  4      Go.  (1819),  8  Tannt.  755. 
Bing.  888 ;  Idle  v.  Boyal  Bzoh.  Ins.  (jp)  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  102. 

VOL.  II.  4  P 
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1102.   of  i.twrul'.Tuaet:^,  »  jl'jw  Rir.t:^-  r.  P:aer  jr  .  •ecctamni^  not 


CrT^Ir  &  -l^'L^.z.  \i  ie  ^'Jisi^  •:£  Lcris. Vn  miso  tiae  ofiniaos 
erf  \zj:  Tiri::i§  I -%^  ^^^  w^ere  eaZed  in  to  advise 
VjriAlz.^  TLe  fa.:^  of  tLe  eawe  wer^  as  f-illows : — The  - 
WHliMa  Ettb? "  sailed  m  Ih^ieenjoet.  ISdifajm  GrecnodE  to 
Nev  Zeal^zi-l.  More  tL&n  a  iii:'=.:h  afrervaids  die  was 
cL^rtered  b j  Let  owikr  ^>  proeeed*  after  ijischaignig  at  New 
Zealaa-i^  to  C&Lcsxtta  azL-l  load  a  cargo  f'>r  Kngianil  at  a 
«peci£f:d  rate  wliii  the  eLarterer  boon*!  h:!Tigpif  to  par.  The 
owdjo^  then  effect^  the  foliej  in  qofisd-To.  agamst  penk  of 
tL^  sea,  &e.,  Ti»n  the  freiatit  to  le  eamel  on  this  homevmid 
Tojage,  The  ressel  er^mtoall j  anired  at  Galeatta  so  badlj 
damaged  by  perils  of  the  sea  as  to  make  it  impoasQile  to 
perimn  the  royage  thenoe  hack  to  England,  and  her  ownen 
abandoned  her  to  the  nndervntexs  on  diip.  The  owners 
under  these  dcrcomstanciEfe  bronght  an  action  as  &r  a  totalloaB 
of  the  dbartered  homeward  freight,  having  meanwhile  giren  a 
notice  of  abandonment  of  freight,  whidi  notice,  howerer,  it 
was  contended  by  the  nndefwiiters  was  giren  too  late.  The 
House  of  I/ndSy  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  judges,  held  that  no  notice  of  abandonmfflit 
to  nnderwritoB  on  freight  was  neeeasary.  It  is  not  quite 
cleaTy  and  perhaps  it  is  not  very  important  to  consider,  whether 
the  prevalent  yiew  was  that  the  case  was  one  of  actual  and 
not  of  constructiTe  total  loss,  in  vrhich  case  notice  of  abandon- 
ment would  naturally  be  unnecessary,  or  that  though  a  case 
of  oonstructiye  total  loss,  notice  of  abandonment  was  excused 
because  there  was  in  reality  nothing  to  abandon(2).  Some  of 
the  judges  prefer  to  shape  their  reasons  from  the  one  point  of 
Tiew  and  some  from  the  other. 


(y)  Potter  v,  Bonkm  (1868),  L.  B.  time  should  be  a  notice  of  abandon- 

3  C.  P.  662 ;  (1870),  L.  B.  6  C.  P.  meoi  in  order  to  oonstitiifce  a  oon- 

341 ;    (1872,,    L.  B.  6    H.   L.   83  .*«,^.      ^  u  i.  *  -i        *      • 

^^   \  /       J?  stmctiTe  Ion.    Bat  tailore  to  give 

(Bankin  r.  Potter). 

(z)  Beets.   61-63  of  the  Marine  ^'^*^'  '"^^  cxcnaed,  wiU  premit 

Insoranoe  Bill,  1899,  appear  to  im-  ^^  aasored  from  recovering,  except 

pl7  that  it   ic  not  neeeomy  that  for  a  partial  loss. 
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1163.  Perhaps  the  most  lucid  general  exposition  of  the  law  Sect.  1168. 
applicable  to  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  Actual  total 
deHyered  by  Brett,  J.  (a) :  "  There  may  be  an  actual  total  1<>"^*^»^*- 
loss  of  freight  if  there  be  an  actual  total  loss  of  ship,  or  an 
actual  total  loss  of  the  whole  cargo.    An  actual  total  loss  of 
ship  will  occasion  an  actual  total  loss  of  freight,  unless,  when 
the  ship  is  lost,  cargo  is  on  board,  and  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
such  cargo  is  saved,  and  might  be  sent  on  in  a  substituted 
ship  so  as  to  earn  freight  (2>).     An  actual  total  loss  of  the 
whole  cargo  will  occasion  an  actual  total  loss  of  freight,  imless 
such  loss  should  so  happen  as  to  leave  the  ship  capable,  as  to 
time,  place,  and  condition,  of  earning  an  equal  or  some 
freight  by  carrying  other  cargo   on  the  voyage  insured." 
And  later  (c) :  "  It  is  a  correct  proposition  of  insurance  law  to  No  notice  of 

iri-ii  I    •  J  j^^  abandonmeiit 

say  that  no  abandonment  is  necessary,  and  no  notice  of  neoeeeaiy 
abandonment  is  required,  where  there  is  nothing  to  abandon  ^^^^^ 
which  can  pass  to  or  be  of  value  to  the  imderwriters.     It  underwriters, 
follows  that  on  a  policy  on  freight  in  general  terms  there 
need  be  no  abandonment  of  freight,  and  no  notice  of  abandon- 
ment is  required,  where  the  ship  is  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  would  authorize  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  ship  on  a  policy  on  the  ship,  and  where  there  is 
no  cargo  on  board  the  ship,  or,  if  on  board,  where  none  is  saved 
with  the  chance  of  an  opportunity  of  its  being  forwarded  in  a 
substituted  ship.     In  the  several  states  of  circumstances  above 
set  forth,  the  loss  of  freight  on  the  policy  on  freight  would  be 
an  actual  total  loss.     This  conclusion  does  not  go  the  length  When  may 
of  determining  that  there  never  can  be  a  constructive  total  constructive 
loss  of  freight.     If,  for  instance,  the  ship  should  be  damaged  f^^^t?  ^^ 
as  described,  but  cargo  which  was  on  board  has  been  saved 
under  circumstances  which  leave  it  doubtful  whether  such 

(a)  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  99.  earned  hj  salTors,  independently  of 

(b)  These  ohaervations  would  not  the  original  contract  of  affreight- 
apply  to  a  case  where  not  only  the  ^^^     See  Gutiirie  t;.  North  China 
ship,  hut  also  the  cargo,  is  a  con-  _        _,      „«^«t    ^    ^         ^       ^^ 
Btri^tiretotel  loss,  and^Lly  freight  ^'  ^'  ^'^''^*  «    ^°^-   ^^'   ^S, 
which    might   possibly   be    earned  Mathew,  J. 

by  forwaxding  the  cargo  would  be         {o)  Page  102. 

4p2 
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Effect  of  liM 
of  thip  or 


Beet,  lies,  cargo  miglit  or  might  not  be  forwazded  in  a  nlwiiiuled 

or  if  the  original  caigo  should  be  lost  and  the  ship  may  or 
may  not  probably  earn  some  freight  by  canring  other  goods 
on  the  Toyage  insured,  it  may  be,  and  I  think  the  rule  is,  that 
in  order  to  make  oertain  his  right  to  reoorer  as  for  a  total  loas 
on  the  policy  on  freight,  the  assored  should  give  notioe  of 
abandonment  of  the  dianoe  of  earning  soch  snbetitated 
freight." 

1164.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  an  absohite  total  loas  of 
ship  and  cargo  neceasarily  mnst,  bat  that  a  total  loss,  whiter 
absolnte  or  constroctiYe,  of  either  only,  may  or  may  not, 
inTolve  an  absolnte  total  loss  on  freight.  In  other  words, 
where  the  cireamstances  of  the  case  are  suxh.  as  to  make  the 
ultimate  earning  of  freight  wholly  impossible,  no  notice  of 
abandonment  is  requisite  in  order  to  enable  the  assured  on 
freight  to  reooTer  fhe  whole  sum  he  has  insured  on  that 
interest  ((/).  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  make  the  ultimate  earning  of  freight  highly 
doubtful,  without,  howerer,  destroying  all  hope  of  eventually 
earning  it,  then  notice  of  abandonment  may  be  necessary  to 
entitle  the  assured  on  freight  to  recoYW  as  for  a  total  loss  on 
that  interest. 

''  There  seems  little  doubt,"  says  Tindal,  C.  J., ''  that  the 
assured  has  the  right  of  abandoning  the  freight  where  there 
has  been  a  constmctiTe  total  loss  of  the  ship"  (e);  but,asin  the 
case  of  ship  and  goods,  this  right  is  prima  facie  merely,  and 


(d)  Bankm  r.  Potter  (1873),  L.  B. 
6  H.  L.  (E.  &  I.)  83 ;  Green  v.Bojil 
Exch.  Am.  Co.  (1815),  6  Tumt.  68 ; 
Idle  V.  Boyal  Exch.  Am.  Go.  (1819), 
8  Taont.  755;  3  Moore,  115;  WOwm 
«.  Fonter  (1815),  6  Taunt.  25;  1 
Hazflh.  B.  425 ;  Bobertaon  r.  Maijori. 
banks  (1819),  2  Stazk.  573 ;  Mount 
9.  Hazriaon  (1827),  4  Bing.  388; 
Trinder,  Anderson  ft  Co.  r.  Thames, 
ftc.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1S98]  2  Q.  B. 
114,  where  it  is  pointed  ont  that  the 
obserrations    of    Brett,    L.  J.,   in 


EjOtenbach  «.  Manlrffiirie  ( (1878),  3 
C.  P.  D.  at  p.  475)  cannot  be  taken 
to  appl J  to  an  insmanoe  on  freight : 
per  A.  L.  Smith,  I«.  JT.,  at  p.  122. 

{e)  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Benson  «. 
Chapman  (1849),  6  M.  ft  Gr.  810 ; 
not  affected  as  to  this  point  by  the 

judgment  of  the  Court  of  Error  or 
the  House  of  Ixnds.  See  this  acknow- 
ledged hj  Lord  Ttvxo  in  Scottish 
Marine  Ins.  Co.  «.  Tomer  (1853), 
1  Maoq.  H.  L.  Cas.  334. 
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the  claiin  of  the  assured  on  freight  to  recover  as  for  a  total  Sect.  1164. 
loss  depends  solely  on  the  question  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  freight  has  or  has  not  heen  earned  at  the  time  of  action 
brought. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  douht  that  capture,  arrest,  embargo, 
or  any  other  peril  insured  against,  the  effect  of  which  either 
is  to  break  up  the  voyage  altogether  or  to  prevent,  or  for  a 
very  long  period  suspend,  the  earning  of  freight,  gives  the 
assured  on  freight  an  immediate  right  to  give  notice  of  aban- 
donment to  the  underwriters  on  that  interest;  and,  after 
giving  such  notice,  he  may  recover  against  the  underwriters  as 
for  a  total  loss,  provided  no  freight  is  earned  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  (/). 

1166.  Where,  however,  freight  is  eventually  earned  before  Where  freight 
the  action  is  commenced,  the  right  of  the  assured  on  freight  aotuaUy 
to  recover  as  for  a  constructive  total  loss  is  divested,  although  ^efwritew 
it  may  not  have  been  earned  by  him,  and  may  be,  as  far  as  ^'^/T®^??*  ^^ 
he  is  concerned,  an  actual  total  loss.     Thus,  an  insurance  was  though  it  may 
effected  on  the  homeward  freight  of  a  ship,  which  had  sailed  earned  hjthe 
out  in  ballast  to  Biga,  under  a   charter-party :  after  the  !JJ!^i^^ 
greater  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  loaded  on  board  at  Biga,  Ahel. 
the  ship  was  seized   under  the  Eussian  embargo  of   the 
7th  November,  1800 ;  the  master  and  crew  were  taken  out 
and  the  cargo  relanded:  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
casualty,  the  assured  gave  immediate  notice  of  abandonment, 
both  to  the  uinderwriters  on  freight,  and  also,  on  the  same 
day,  to  the  uinderwriters  on  ship,  with  whom  he  had  effected 
a  separate  insurance  :  in  May,  1801,  the  embargo  was  taken 
off,  the  master  and  crew  were  released,  the  original  cargo 
was  again  put  on  board,  and  the  ship  arrived  with  it  in  this 
country  before  action  brought,  earning  full  freight.     Under 
these  circumstances  Lord  Ellenborough  held,  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  a  total  loss  against  the  underwriters  on 
freight:    1.  Because  freight  had  in  the  event  been  fully 

(/)  See  Thompeon  v.  Boworoft  (1803),  4  East,  84,  and  the  other  oases 
on  the  Rnasian  emhargo. 
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Scottish  Mar. 
Ids.  Go.  v. 
Turner. 


Sect.  1165.  earned,  and  therefore  no  loss  could  be  properly  demandable 
from  the  underwriters  on  freight,  "  who  merely  insiu'e  against 
the  loss  of  that  particular  subject;"  2.  If  freight  could  be 
considered  as  in  any  other  sense  lost  to  the  assured,  it  had 
become  so  by  their  own  act  in  abandoning  the  ship  to  the 
underwriters  thereon,  with  which  act,  and  its  consequences, 
the  uinderwriters  on  freight  had  nothing  to  do  (g). 

The  same  view  was  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
case  of  the  Scottish  Marine  Insurance  Co.  v.  Turner  (^).  In 
that  c£Lse  the  "Laurel,"  during  a  Toyage  from  Qruebec  to 
Liverpool,  was  seriously  damaged  by  an  iceberg.  She 
succeeded,  however,  eventually  in  completing  her  journey 
and  earned  her  freight,  which  was  received  by  her  owners. 
A  survey  of  the  ship,  which  was  subsequently  held,  showed 
that  she  was  not  worth  repairing,  and  notice  of  abandonment 
was  given  to  her  underwriters.  It  was  decided  in  an  action 
against  the  latter,  that  they  were  liable  for  a  constructive 
total  loss,  but  were  entitled  to  be  credited  with  the  freight 
received  (i).  The  owners,  then,  being  compelled  to  account 
to  the  underwriters  on  ship  for  this  freight,  brought  an 
action  on  the  policy  for  freight.  It  was  held,  however,  that 
inasmuch  as  freight  had  been  actually  earned,  it  was  im- 
possible to  support  an  action  for  its  loss. 

1166.  Similarly,  a  mere  retardation  of  the  adventure,  by  a 
loss  of  the  voyage  for  a  season,  gives  no  right  to  the  assured 
on  freight  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  even  after  notice  of 

on  freight  to    abandonment,  if  it  does  not  prevent  the  freight  from  being 

be  ultixnateij  ultimately  earned  before  action  brought. 

earned. 


A  mere  retar- 
dation of  the 
voyage  gives 
no  right  to 
the  assured 


((/)  McCarthy  v.  Abel  (1804),  5 
East,  388.  The  head-note  to  this 
case  is  wrong  in  stating  that  aban- 
donment of  freight  was  aooepted  by 
the  underwriters.  Had  it  been  so, 
the  latter  could  have  had  no  defence 
to  the  claim  for  a  total  loss. 

(A)  (1853),  1  Maoq.  H.  L.  Cas. 
334.  Cf .  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1849), 
2  H.  L.  Cas.  696. 


(t)  Stewart  r.  Greenock  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.  (1847),  1  Maoq.  H.  L.  Cas.  328. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  salTors 
succeed  in  bringing  part  of  an  aban- 
doned cargo  to  its  port  of  destination 
wiU  not  prevent  there  being  a  total 
loss  of  freight.  See  Guthrie  v.  North 
China  Ins.  Co.  (1900),  6  Com.  Cas. 
25. 
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A  British  ship  was  chartered  to  proceed  to  a  port  in  the  Sect.  1160. 
Baltic  with  her  outward  cargo,  there  to  unload,  and  then  Everth  v. 
sail,  in  ballast,  to  Eiga,  where  she  was  to  load  a  homeward 
cargo  from  the  charterer's  agents.  An  insurance  was  effected 
generally  on  freight  for  the  homeward  voyage.  The  ship, 
having  performed  the  first  part  of  her  voysige  according  to 
the  charter-party,  sailed  to  Biga  in  ballast,  where  she  arrived 
in  September,  and  was  immediately  seized  and  detained  by 
order  of  government,  without  being  suffered  to  load  a  cargo. 
This  detention  continued  till  the  frost  set  in,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  ship  was  kept  at  Biga  all  the  winter,  and  never 
got  a  loading  from  the  charterer's  agents  at  all :  next  spring, 
however,  the  master  procured  a  loading  from  other  persons, 
with  which,  before  action  brought,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  earned  full  freight.  The  assured  claimed  a  total  loss, 
but  the  Court  held  he  could  not  recover. 

The  insurance  being  on  freight  generally,  "  the  under-  And,  in  order 
writer,"  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  did  not  insure  that  any  policy  on 
particular  freight  should  be  brought  home,  but  if  any  freight  fj^}  ^t'eamed 
is  brought  home,  a  loss  has  not  happened  for  which  he  under-  ^^ed  not  be 

,  ,  ,  ,  the  particnlar 

took  to  indemnify  the  assured.  In  this  case,"  continued  his  freight  con- 
Lordship,  "  the  only  inconvenience  that  has  arisen  is  to  be  °'" 
attributed  to  the  protraction  of  the  adventure ;  but  that  was 
decided,  in  Anderson  r.  "Wallis  and  McCarthy  v.  Abel,  not  to 
constitute  a  loss.  It  is  certainly  a  loss  of  the  particular  trade 
which  the  assured  had  personally  in  contemplation,  but  it  is 
not  within  the  intention  of  the  policy.  The  mere  retardation 
of  the  adventure,  and  the  consequent  inconvenience  and 
expense  arising  from  it,  are  not  a  substantive  cause  of  loss 
where  the  particular  thing  insured  has  not  received  damage ; 
and  whether  the  freight  earned  be  the  particular  freight  con- 
tracted for  by  the  assured,  or  a  posterior  freight,  makes  no 
difference :  if  freight  has  been  fully  earned  there  can  be  no 
loss  properly  demandable  of  the  underwriters"  {k). 

(k)  Everth  v.  Smith  (IS  14),  2  M.  &  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  of  freight 

S.   278.    See    S.  P.  in    Barclay  v.  insured,  see  Price  v.  Maritime  Ins. 

Stirling  (1816),  5  M.  &  S.  6.    AIb  to  Co.  Ld.   ^1900),  6  Com.  Cas.  332 ; 

the  effect  of  a  receipt  of  pro  ratd  affirmed    by  G.  A.  on    7tli   June, 

freight  upon  the  right  of  an  assured  1901. 
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Sect.  1167.  •  1167,  In  a  case,  indeed,  that  came  "before  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
the  year  after  this  decision,  that  learned  person  intimated,  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  that,  when  the  freight  of  a  ship 
is  insured,  as  soon  as  the  cargo  is  put  on  board  it  becomes 
an  insurance  on  the  freight  of  that  cargo  (!) :  but  the  year 
following.  Lord  Ellenborough  decided  the  case  of  Barclay 
r.  Stirling  on  the  same  principle  as  that  laid  down  in  Everth  r. 
Smith  (i») :  and  it  was  subsequently  acted  upon  by  Lord 
Tenterden  (fi),  and  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  as 
firmly  upheld  by  authority,  as  it  is  reasonable  on  principle. 

If  freight  is  in  the  event  actually  and  fully  earned,  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  swallowed  up  at  the  port  of  destination 
by  the  charges  of  a  bottomry  loan,  raised  by  the  master 
abroad,  as  agent  of  the  owners,  for  the  repair  of  his  ship,  does 
not  constitute  a  constructiYe  total  loss  as  against  the  under- 
writers on  freight  (o), 

Constractiye        1168.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  Toyage,  the  original  ship  be 

freidrht,  where  disabled  Or  lost,  80  that  the  master  has  no  power  of  repairing 

M^ioBt*^*'^^    her,  he  has  the  right  to  send  on  the  goods  by  another  ship,  if 

Effect  of  such  can  be  procured  (jt?).     If  he  do  so  send  them  on  in 

performance  of  his  contract  to  carry,  he  thereby  earns  the 

original  freight,  and  is  entitled  to  charge  the  insurers  with 

the  expense  of  it  (q).    In  respect  of  the  shipper,  it  is  doubtful 

whether  the  shipowner's  performance  of  that  contract,  after 

his  ship  is  finally  disabled,  is  anything  more  than  an  option 

as  distinct  from  a  legal  obligation  (r)  ;   but  in  respect  of  the 

insurer  on  freight,  it  seems  the  shipowner  is  in  these  circum- 


(/)  In  Green  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
Go.  (1814),  1  Marsh.  B.  447  ;  6 
Taunt.  68. 

(m)  BaicUy  v,  Stirlingr  (1816),  5 
Al.  &  S.  6. 

(n)  Brockelbank  V.  Sngnie  (1831), 
1  Mood.  &  Bob.  102. 

(o)  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1849),  6 
Man.  &  Gr.  792 ;  5  0.  B.  330 ;  2 
H.  L.  Caa.  696,  poaty  a.  1174. 

{p)  Shiptou  V.  Thornton  (1838),  9 


A.  &  E.  314. 

{q)  Kidston  v.  Empire  Ins.  Go. 
(1867),  L.  B.  1  G.  P.  635;  inetxor, 
2  G.  P.  357. 

(r)  See  Shipton  9.  Thornton  (1838), 
9  A.  &  E.  314  ;  Garver  on  Carriage, 
8.  305;  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  1625, 1632; 
and  Kidston  r.  Empire  Ins.  Go. 
(1867),  L.  B.  2  C.  P.  364.  The 
American  law  possibly  differs  hereixx 
from  that  of  this  oountry. 


f 
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stances  under  an  obligation  either  himself  to  perform  the    Beet.  1168. 

contract  («),  or  by  timely  abandonment  to  enable  the  insurer, 

if  he  choose,  to  perform  it  for  his  own  benefit  (t).     This  is  a 

right  on  the  part  of  the  insurer,  with  a  corresponding  duty 

on  the  part  of  the  shipowner.     The  mere  loss  or  disability  of 

the  original  ship,  if  the  goods  may  be  sent  on  in  another, 

although  it  may  give  the  assured  a  primd  facie  right  of 

abandonment,   does  not  necessarily  involve  a  constructive 

total  loss  of  freight.     Similarly,  the  mere  loss  of  cargo  does  Snbstitated 

not  necessarily  involve  a  total  loss  of  freight,  if  the  ship  can  ^'*"^' 

obtain  another  cargo  for  the  same  voyage. 

1169.  If  both  ship  and  cargo  have  been  sold  abroaxl,  under  where  both 
such  circumstances  of  urgent  necessity  as  to  justify  their  sale,  caiwoMe  sold 
the  assured  may,  as  we  have  seen,  without  any  notice  of  abroad, 
abandonment,  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  on  the  freight  (e^). 

"Where,  however,  the  sale  is  not  thus  justified  by  necessity,  if  gale 
but  the  ship  might  have  been  repaired,  or  the  cargo  sent  on  ^  tot^lo^of 
so  as  to  earn  freight,  the  shipowner  ought  not  to  be  allowed  ^igl»t,  either 
to  throw  on  the  underwriter  on  freight  a  total  loss  caused,  conatiuotiTe. 
not  by  the  perils  insured  against,  but  by  the  unauthorized 
act  either  of  himself,  or  of  the  master  as  his  agent ;  and  in 
such  a  case  mere  notice  of  abandonment,  unaccepted,  cannot 
alter  the  rights  of  the  parties  (z). 

The  principle,  in  short,  seems  to  be  this :  where  the  sale 
of  ship  and  cargo  is  justified,  notice  of  abandonment  to  the 
imderwriter  on  freight  is  imnecessary ;  where  such  sale  is  not 
justifiable,  it  is  inoperative  unless  accepted  or  acted  upon. 

1170.  The  ease  generally  cited  as  showing  notice  of  aban-  Parmeter  v, 
donment  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  ^  * 
on  freight,  where  ship  and  cargo  had  been  sold  abroad,  is 

that  of  Parmeter  v,  Todhimter,  which  was  a  policy  of  insur- 

(«)  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1S49),  5  («)  Idle  v,  Boyal  Exch.  Ass.  Go. 

0.  B.  330,  363 ;  2  H.  L.  696.  (1819),  3  Moore,  145  ;  8  Taunt.  766. 

{t)  See  Potter  v,  Rankin  (1873), 
L.  R.  6  0.  P.  341 ;  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  (*)  Chapman  v,  Benson  (1849)  (in 

102.  error),  6  C.  B.  363. 
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Sect.  1170.  anoe  "  on  the  freight  of  the  ship  *  Portsea/  "  insured  from 
Berbice  to  London.  The  ship,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage, 
was  captured,  recaptured,  and  carried  into  Grenada,  where 
she  was  sold  with  the  whole  of  her  cargo.  The  plaintiff,  who 
had  given  no  valid  notice  of  abandonment,  daimed  a  total 
loss.  It  was  contended  that  no  notice  was  necessary,  sed  mm 
allocatur^  for  the  goods  might  have  been  brought  home  in 
another  ship,  and  so  freight  have  been  earned  {y).  It  is  clear, 
by  what  fell  from  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  the  circumstances 
of  this  case  were  not  such  as  to  make  the  sale  of  the  whole 
ship  and  cargo  justifiable.  The  case,  therefore,  is  rather  an 
authority  for  the  position  that  there  is  no  total  loss  on  freight 
by  an  unjustifiable  sale  of  ship  and  cargo,  than  for  the 
position  that  notice  of  abandonment  is  requisite  where  ship 
and  cargo  have  been  justifiably  sold. 
Oreenr.  The  next  case  in  which  the  point  arose — Ghreen  v.  The 

Ass.  Co.  '  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company — ^is  quite  consistent, 
when  its  facts  are  considered,  with  that  last  cited.  In  this 
case  the  insurance  was  on  freight  by  the  ship  "  Defiance  " 
at  and  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  London.  The  ship,  hav- 
ing sailed  on  her  voyage  with  a  full  cargo  on  board,  was,  in 
consequence  of  sea-damage,  obliged  to  put  back  and  to 
unship  her  cargo ;  and,  the  ship  being  found  so  disabled  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  her  home  without  repairs, 
which  could  not  be  procured  where  she  was,  both  ship  and 
cargo  were  sold.  The  purchaser  of  the  ship,  having  repaired 
her,  brought  her  home  with  half  a  cargo ;  her  captain  (who 
was  also  owner  and  plaintiff  in  the  action)  bought  another 
ship  of  small  burden,  in  which  he  also  brought  goods  to 
London,  but  none  of  the  original  cargo.  Having  brought  his 
action  against  the  underwriters  on  freight  for  a  total  loss, 
two  objections  were  made  to  his  right  of  recovery  :  1.  That 
he  had  given  no  notice  of  abandonment ;  2.  that  the  sale 
was  not  justified  by  necessity.  The  Court,  as  to  the  first 
objection,  which  was  supported  on  the  authority  of  Farmeter 

iy)  Farmeter  17.  Todhnnter  (1808),  1  Camp.  641. 
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V.  Todhmiter,  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  it ;  hut,  as  to    Sect.  1170. 

■     ■-  -    -  ■    I — — — 

the  second,  a  new  trial  was  granted,  in  order  that  the  jury 
might  consider  whether  the  sale  of  the  ship,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  such  a  measure  as  a  prudent  owner,  if 
uninsured,  would  have  resorted  to  ;  or  whether  he  would  not 
have  repaired  and  sent  her  on,  so  as  to  earn  freight  (z).  "  I 
think,"  said  Gibbs,  0.  J.,  ^^  the  assured  ought  to  have  acted 
as  if  the  adventure  had  not  been  insured;  and,  if  a  man 
of  common  prudence  would  have  repaired  her  for  his  own 
advantage,  not  being  insured,  he  should  have  done  so  on 
account  of  the  underwriters ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
selling  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  loss "  (of 
freight)  "  on  the  underwriters  "  {a), 

1171.  In  Idle  t?.  Royal  Exchange  Assiu'ance  Company,  the  idle  v.  Royal 
insurance  was  on  the  freight  of  the  ship  "Ajax,"  for  a  qq°  ' 
voyage  from  Quebec  to  her  port  of  discharge  in  the  United 
Bangdom.  The  ship  and  cargo  having  been  sold  abroad  by 
the  master  and  one  of  the  part  owners  under  circumstances 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  justified 
the  sale  on  the  ground  of  urgent  necessity,  that  Court  held 
that  no  notice  of  abandonment  was  necessary  to  entitle  the 
assured  on  freight  to  recover  a  total  loss  (6).  When,  how- 
ever, the  same  case  came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
on  a  special  verdict,  that  Court  directed  a  venire  de  novo,  on 
the  ground  that  the  necessity  of  the  sale  was  not  distinctly 
found  in  the  special  verdict,  and  could  not  be  inferred  from 
the  facts  stated;  and  Bayley,  J.,  added,  on  the  same  occasion, 
"  That  the  question,  whether  the  circumstances  amounted  to 
an  abandonment,  might  also  be  left  open  "  (c)  ;  i.e.^  whether, 
even  with  notice  of  abandonment,  the  assured  would  have 
had  a  right  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  on  freight. 

These  cases  seem  to  be,  in  fact,  mere  illustrations  of  the  Honnt  v. 

HairisozL. 

(z)  Green  r.  Royal  Exch.  Aas.  Co.  (j)  idl©  v.  Royal  Exch.  Aas.  Co. 

a816),  6  Taunt.  68  ;  1  MarshaU,  R.       ^^^^^^^  3  ^^^^  ^^^ .  3  ^^^^  ^^^ 

(a)  1  Harshall,  R.  462.  W  3  Brod.  &  Bing.  151,  n.  (rf). 
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1171.   principle,  aftenraidB  finallj  establislied  in  Tfamkin  r.  Potter, 


that  notice  of  abandomnent  of  freight  is  nnneceeeaiy  in  cases 
where  the  nndenmters  conld  not  poeably  derire  any  advan- 
tage by  receiring  sadi  notice.    Sudi,  too,  appears  to  hare 
heen  the  ratio  decidendi  in  the  case  of  The  Olire  Branch,  where 
freight  was  insured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  London* 
Kocioe  oC         The  ship,  while  loading  in  Table  Bay,  was  driven  adiore,  and 
minfrrwifj     ^^  under  cireumstances  of  sach  urgent  necessity  as,  in  the 
noMi^ld    ^P™<"^  ^'  ^®  Court,  fully  to  justify  the  sale ;  the  cargo,  one- 
aodfrngbt     third  of  which  was  loaded  on  board  at  the  time  of  loss,  and 

CBIUMIC  DOS*  

Bbl7  be  the  rest  engaged,  was  immediately  sent  on  to  England  in 

another  vesseL  The  plaintiff  claimed  a  total  loss  on  freight : 
it  was  objected  that  he  should  have  giren  notice  of  abandon- 
ment; but  the  Court,  under  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case, 
thought  it  unnecessary,  and  the  plaintiff  recoTered  the  whole 
amount  of  his  insurance  {d). 

It  must  be  assumed  in  this  case  that  the  eyent  upon  which 
the  earning  of  the  freight  insured  was  made  to  depend,  was 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  under  the  charter-party :  if  the  freight 
insured  had  been  made  payable  on  the  deliTery  of  the  goods, 
in  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  it  should  seem  that,  as  the  goods 
were  actually  sent  on,  and  arrived  so  as  to  earn  freight,  by 
another  ship,  that  this  was  precisely  the  case  contemplated 
by  Lord  EUenborough  in  Parmeter  r.  Todhunter,  and  that, 
as  the  loss  on  freight  became,  in  the  event,  less  than  total,  the 
assured  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  claim  as  for  a  total 
loss  (at  all  events,  without  notice  of  abandonment) ;  that 
which  he  should  have  abandoned  being  the  chance  of  the 
cargo  arriving,  so  as  to  earn  higher  freight  than  that  which 
the  shipowner  would  have  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  the  ship  in 
which  it  was  sent  on.  Where,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  master  sold,  not  only  the  ship,  but  also  the  cargo,  from 
the  impossibility  of  sending  it  on,  except  at  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  freight,  this  was  held  in  the  United  States,  and  as  it  seems 
justly,  an  absolute  total  loss  of  freight. 

[d)  Moimt  r.  Hazxiaon  (1827),  4  Bing.  388 ;  1  Moore  k  P.  14. 
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able  time,  or  the  cargo  may  be  sent  on  in  a  substituted  ship,  If  maaterselU 
at  a  reasonable  amount  of  cost  and  trouble,  and  with  a  fair  when  he 
hope  of  its  ultimately  arriving  in  specie,  or  in  a  merchantable  forwardthem 
state,  at  its  port  of  destination,  the  master  ought  to  send  it  on  J^®.  ^?**f?^ 

^  ^  freight  there* 

and  is  not  justified  in  selling ;  and  the  shipowner  will  not  be  by  caused 
entitled  on  the  ground  of  the  master's  negligence  or  im-  thrown  on 
proper  conduct,  in  selling  the  goods  instead  of  forwarding  ^^  ^' 
them,  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  and  recover  as  for  a 
total  loss  on  freight  (e). 

So,  in  the  case  of  Mordy  p,  Jones,  where  the  original  ship, 
after  putting  bewk  to  refit,  had  been  repaired  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  taking  on  the  goods,  and  the  goods,  though  sea- 
damaged,  were  capable  of  being  forwarded,  though  not  with- 
out involving  a  considerable  delay  and  an  expense  equal  to 
the  freight,  it  was  decided  in  this  country  that  the  master 
could  not,  by  selling  instead  of  taking  them  on,  entitle  the 
shipowner  to  throw  the  loss  of  their  freight  on  the  under- 
writer (/).  The  expense,  though  equal  to  the  freight,  might 
yet  have  been  far  below  the  selling  value  of  the  goods ;  that, 
therefore,  was  not  an  expense  such  as  entitled  the  master  to 
sell  them ;  but  he  was  entitled  to  carry  them  on  and  to  earn 
b^i.  ^  a  he  Wu^UrU,  «™Z«i  tti,  .d,a.Ug..  h. 
cotdd  not  then  turn  round  on  the  insurers  of  freight  and  claim 
for  a  loss,  since  the  loss  was  not  the  effect  of  any  of  the  perils 
insured  against  (ff).  If,  however,  such  expense  were  so  great  Ganstmctire 
as  to  involve  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the  goods,  he  could  goods  may 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  of  freight,  at  cmy  rate  by  giving  j^^^^  t*??" 
notice  of  abandonment  (A).  freight. 


{e)  See  the  United  States  deoisions, 
Saltos  V.  Ooean  Ins.  Go.  (1815), 
12  Johnson,  R.  107;  Bradhnrst  v, 
Columbian  Ins.  Go.  (1812),  9  John- 
son, B.  17 ;  Griswold  v.  New  York 
Ins.  Co.  (1806),  1  Johnson,  R.  205  ; 
2  Phillips,  ss.  1639,  1640. 

(/)  Mordj  9.  Jones  (1825),  4  B. 
ft  Cr.  394 ;  Brookelhank  v.  Sngrae 
(1831),  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  102<    In  the 


case  of  Mordy  v.  Jones,  the  mcrohant 
had  himself  consented  to  the  goods 
being  left  behind  and  sold,  as  the 
best  step  under  the  cironmstanoes. 

(^)  Mordy  v.  Jones,  tupra;  Phil- 
pott  9.  Swann  (1861),  30  L.  J.  C.  P. 
358  ;  11  G.  B.  N.  S.  270. 

(A)  Michael  v.  Qilleepy  (1857),  26 
L.  J.  G.  P.  306. 
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cfr^^lr.  A*Lfr.^^sedatl2,000/. 
:-:  Vr^\ArA :  fro^t  Tmlaed  at 
fujFir^i  ■:ii  tL»5-  SbZiir  tttx??  &t  a  sepante  poKcj. 
ip  LiTir^  skilfHi  wri  a  f^  eargo.  wms  eom^elkd  by 
;f  ^»»aTier  to  zrit  bfci  1 3  TiIzAzaisoLwlKre  the  master — 
fc  rr.g  on  «rzrTrT  tLit  to  repair  Lei-  so  as  t* j  tang  home  the 
eLtfre  eargo  w-irili  .xtjt  ci-rre  tbm  tie  Talkie  of  the  fragfat, 
tL:::^  k-*  than  tl-r  T'il^je  ■!  the  slip  when  repaired — sold 
the  sLfp :  the  ^itirgr..  ^»<»  mi:^  vas  sent  on  in  otho'  diips  and 
ultfin^rtrlT  arriTe*!  at  Lxr^erpc'iL  fair.hig  frei^t  to  the  amount 
of  at»  .At  'i^O'j  '  This  wms  held  n*jC  to  he  a  total  Iosb,  either 
of  ship  or  freight  •"». 

Wfefefreuf^  1174;.  If  the  master,  instead  of  sen^iing  on  the  cargo  in 
j,,^^;^^^  |.  another  Tesel  or  selling  it  vhere  it  lies^  repairs  the  original 
^:p  on  hottomzy,  and  the  rqnired  diip  snhseqaentlT  arrives 
oihf  l-^f.%re  action  bn^nght,  earning  foil  freight,  bat  sobject  to  a 
Utter  canaoc  li-n  under  the  bottrtnuT-  bond  to  an  amciont  greater  than  the 
P^^  '  jc'int  Talae  of  the  ship  as  repaired  and  the  freight  as  earned. 

Chapman.  thi<  is  not  a  constmetiTe  total  loss  on  freight,  so  as  to  entitle 
the  assnred,  who  has  given  timelj  notice  of  abandonment,  to 
recover  the  whole  amount  of  the  insoranoe.  The  point  arose 
upon  the  following  facts :  The  freight  of  a  general  ship  vras 
insured  for  a  homeward  Yojage  from  Pemambuco  to  Lirer- 
pool;  the  ship  received  such  damage  in  coming  out  of 
Pemambuco  Harbour  as  to  be  totally  disabled  for  the  Tovage 
without  repairs;  the  master,  instead  of  selling,  repaired  the 
ship  on  bottonuy  and  afterwards  brought  her  on  to  liver- 
pool,  where  she  arrived  before  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  earning  fall  freight,  but  burdened  vrith  a  charge  on 
the  bottomry  bond  which  exceeded  the  joint  amount  of  the 
ship's  value  as  repaired  and  of  the  freight  earned.  The 
pIainti£P,  who  had  given  due  notice  of  abandonment  on  first 
hearing  of  the  probable  expense  of  repairs,  allowed  the  ship 

(0  Hon  9.  Smith  (1850),  9  C,  B.  94. 
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to  be  sold  and  the  freight  paid  over  on  behalf  of  the  obligees  Sect.  1174. 
on  the  bottomry  bond,  and  then  sued  the  underwriters  on 
freight  as  for  a  total  loss.  When  the  ease  first  came  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  Court  held  (on  the  authority 
principally  of  Holdsworth  v.  Wise)  that  this  was  a  construc- 
tive total  loss  on  freight  (k) ;  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  however,  reversed  the  judgment  (/),  and  the 
reversal  was  sustained  by  the  House  of  Lords  (m).  The 
receipt  of  the  freight  by  the  holder  of  the  bottomry  bond 
was  treated  as  a  receipt  of  freight  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
case  was  put  upon  the  point  that  the  freight  was  not  actually 
lost  by  the  perils  insured  against,  for  it  was  in  point  of  fact 
actually  earned ;  if  lost  to  the  plaintiff  at  all,  it  was  by  his 
own  acts  and  omissions.  "  The  underwriters  on  this  policy," 
it  was  said,  '^  engage  only  that  freight  shall  be  earned,  and  it 
has  been  earned  "  (n). 

1175.  The  effect  of  an  abandonment  to  the  imderwriters  on  Effeofc  of 
freight,  when  there  is  a  separate  insurance  and  a  separate  Jf  shipo™^" 
abandonment  on  the  ship,  was  long  a  subject  of  vexed  ^^^^'^^^-^ 
discussion  in  this  country,  but  has  now  been  finally  set  at 
rest.     The  case  supposed  is,  that  the  ship  is  insured  with  one 
set  of  underwriters,  and  the  freight  with  another ;   a  con- 
structive total  loss  of  ship  takes  place,  the  assured  abandons 
the  ship  to  the  underwriters  on  ship,  and  the  freight  to  the 
underwriters  on  freight ;  the  ship,  after  the  abandonment  has 
been  made  and  accepted  by  both  sets  of  underwriters,  arrives 
earning  freight :    the  question  is,  which  set  of  underwriters 
shall  take  the  benefit  of  the  freight  so  earned  P    The  question 
W6LS  a  good  deal  litigated  in  several  cases  (o)  which  arose  out 


(k)  Benaon  v.  Chapman  (1S43),  6  722—724.  The  prinoiple  here  decided 

M.  &  Gr.  792.  seems  identical  with  that  of  Scottish 

{1}  Chapman  v,  Benson  (1847)|  6  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Turner  and  similar 

C.  B.  330.  cases,  which  will  be  fonnd  considered 

(ffi)  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1849),  2  in  the  next  following  pages. 
H.  L.  Cas.  696.  (o)  Thompson  v.  Bowcroft  (1803), 

(»)  Opinion  of  the  Judges  in  Ben-  4  East,  84  ;  Leatham  r.  Teiry  (1803), 

son  V.  Chapman  (1849),  2  H.  L.  Cas.  3  B.  ft  P.  479 ;  McCarthy  f .  Abel 
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8eet.ll70.  at  the  Bnasiaii  embargo  of  1800,  and  vbs  at  last  determined 

in  Case  r.  Davidson,  the  fftcts  of  whidi  were  as  follows : — 
Cmcv.  The  defendant  (shipowner)  had  insured  a  general  seeking^ 

ship  with  one  set  of  nnderwriters,  and  afterwards  her  freight 
with  another  set  of  nnderwritera,  by  two  separate  policies. 
The  ship  having  been  captured,  the  defendant  gave  immediate 
notice  of  abandonment  to  both  sets  of  nnderwriters  on  the 
same  day,  which  notice  they  respectiyely  accepted.  After- 
wards, the  ship  having  been  recaptured,  arrived  earniiig 
frraght;  and  the  two  sets  of  nnderwriters  settled  with  the 
defendant  as  for  a  total  loss,  under  an  agreement  that  the 
ship  should  be  sold,  and  the  defendant  hold  the  proceeds  of 
her  sale,  and  also  the  freight  actually  earned,  for  the  use 
Abaodooees  and  benefit  of  the  parties  legally  entitled  thereto.  The  money 
anprndin^  realized  by  the  sale  having  been  paid  over  to  the  underwriters 
^^^1^,  on  ship,  they  now  further  claimed  to  recover  from  the 
defendant  the  amount  of  the  freight  held  by  him,  under  the 
agreement  already  mentioned.  A  majority  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  they  were  entitled  to  recover  (p) ; 
and  this  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  (q). 

In  the  Court  below,  the  grounds  on  whidi  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Abbott,  J.  (afterwards  Lord  Tenterden),  and 
Holroyd,  J.,  rested  their  judgment  were  mainly  these :  That 
an  abandonment  to  the  underwriter  on  ship  transfers  to  him 
not  merely  the  hull,  but  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  completion  of  the  voyage ;  that,  as 
abandonee  of  ship,  ^'  he  has  all  the  rights  of  the  shipowner 
cast  upon  him  by  operation  of  that  emphatic  word  in  the  law 
merchant,  'abandonment;'  and,  being  so  entitled,  has  a 
right,  if  he  uses  the  ship  for  completing  the  voyage,  to  her 
earnings,  as  against  all  the  worid;"  that  it  is  a  principle 
clearly  e3tablished,  that  if  the  ship  be  sold  the  vendee  is 

(1804),  5  East,  388 ;  Shaipe  v.  Glad-  M.  ft  S.  79. 

stone  (1805),  7  East,  24  ;    Ear  v.  (s)   Dayidson  v.   Case    (1820),  2 

Osbome,  (1808),  9  East,  378.  Biod.  ft  Bing.  379 ;  3  Moore,  116 ; 

(p)   Case  V.  Davidson  (1816),   6  8  Price,  642. 
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entitled  to  freight  as  an  incident  to  the  ship ;  that  abandon-  Sect.  1175. 
ment  is  equivalent  to  a  sale  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  operates 
a  complete  transfer  of  all  rights  consequent  upon  a  sale,  in- 
cluding freight.  Upon  these  grounds,  they  held  that  the 
plaintiff,  as  abandonee  of  ship,  became  entitled  immediately 
to  all  the  freight  ultimately  earned,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  abandonment,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  recover 
the  amount  he  claimed  (r). 

1176.  This  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  was  fully 
supported  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  the  ship 
"  Laurel,"  in  which  the  principle  was  affirmed  that  "  Freight, 
while  the  ship  is  in  a  course  of  earning  it,  is  a  benefit  or 
advantage  incident  to  the  ship,  and  therefore  becomes  the 
property  of  the  underwriters  on  ship,  paying  for  a  total  loss." 
The  short  facts  of  the  case  were  these  : — The  "  Laurel,"  in  Stewart  v. 
the  course  of  a  voyage  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool,  struck  upon  j^^^  j^^  q^ 
an  iceberg  in  the  Atlantic  on  the  27th  July,  and  was  very 
considerably  injured.  She  reached  Liverpool,  however,  and 
while  in  the  river  there  grounded  outside  the  dock  gates  oil 
the  11th  of  August,  and  was  afterwards  taken  into  dock,  and, 
on  the  cargo  having  been  discharged,  was  surveyed.  After 
the  survey  the  owners  abandoned  to  the  underwriters  on  ship, 
and  claimed  as  for  a  total  loss.  The  jurors  found  as  a  fact  in 
the  case  that  there  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  total  loss 
of  the  "  Laurel,"  which,  as  she  lay  in  dock,  was  properly 
abandoned  and  not  worth  repairing.  It  was  held  by  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  underwriter  on  the  ship  was  entitled, 

• 

(r)  See  5  M.  &  S.  82—84,  86—90.  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  716  :— '*  It  does  not 

Bayley,  J.,  dissented  from  the  rest  seem  to  me  that    the  payment  of 

of   the   Court,  principaUy    on   the  freight    under   these   circumstances 

grround  that,  as  the  underwriter  on  is  made  under  the  original  contract 

ship  insures  only  the  body,   tackle  of  affreightment.    It  is  a  payment 

and  apparel  of  the  ship,  he  has  no  for  work  and  labour  do;ie,  and  the 

right,  therefore,  to  expect  from  an  original  contract  of  affreightment, 

abandonment  more  than  he  has  in-  ^^^^  .^  ^^        ^  invariably  taken 

sured  (see  fiW.  84— 86).    The  esta-      ,      ,        .,        ,     ,.^     .      , 

VI  •  1 a  J    i.  •       •    ^1  i.  J      by  the  tribunal  which  tries  the  ques- 

blished  doctrme  is  also  commented        ^  ^ 

upon  and  explained  by  Brett,  M.  R.,      ^on  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
in  Sea  Ins.  Co.  r .  Hadden  (1884),  13      the  work  and  labour  done." 
VOL.  II.  4  Q 
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Sect.  1176.   on  settling  for  a  total  I06B,  to  haye  the  benefit,  in  aocoont,  of 

the  frdglit  whidi  had  been  leoeiTed  by  the  owner  on  the  dia- 

diaige  of  the  caigo  («). 

Soottiflh  Kar.      The  shipowner,  having  been  thns  deprived  of  his  freight  by 

Tomer.    '       operation  of  law,  brought  his  action  against  the  nnderwiiter 

on  freight  to  lecoyer  the  whole  amonnt  inaoied  in  the  feei^t 

policy,  as  for  a  total  loss  on  that  interest    The  Comt  of 

Session  gave  judgment  in  his  faYonr,  bat  that  decision  was 

Underimten  reTersed  by  the  Hoose  of  Ixirds,  on  the  short  groond  that,  the 

liable  if  Condition  of  the  freight  policy  being  amply  that  freight 

J^^^j^^jj     should  be  earned,  and  freight  haying  been  actually  earned, 

9»n^  the  condition  of  the  freight  policy  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the 

fact  that  the  freight  had  been  paid  not  to  the  plaintiff  (the 

shipowner)  but  to  the  underwriters  on  ship  was  held  to  make 

no  difference  {(). 

Two  meui-         **  The  expression,  the  *  loss  of  freight,' "  says  Lord  Truio 

of  Mght."     ^  delivering  his  opinion  in  the  House,  ^'  has  two  meanings, 

and  the  distinction  between  them  is  material : — 

^^  1.  Freight  may  be  lost  in  the  sense  that,  by  the  perils 
insured  against,  the  ship  has  been  prevented  earning  freight. 
**  2,  Freight  may  be  lost  in  the  sense  that,  after  it  has  been 
earned,  the  owner  has  been  deprived  of  it  by  some  circum- 
stance unconnected  with  the  contract  between  the  assured 
and  the  underwriter  on  freight.  For  a  loss  of  freight  in  the 
first  sense  the  underwriter  on  freight  is  responsible ;  for  a 
loss  of  freight  in  the  second  sense  he  is  not  {u)** 

The  freight         1177.  The  freight  transferred  by  the  abandonment  is  the 

traoBf ened  l)y 

(t)  Stewart  v.  Grree&ock  Mar.  Ins.  finning  the   case   of   ICCarthj  i^. 

Co.  (1848),  2  H.  L.  Cae.  159.     Ixnd  Abel  (1804),  6  East,  388.     In  oider 

Cottenham  pats  this  throughoat  his  to  aroid  the  effect  of  this  dedaion, 

judgment  as  a  case  of  actual  total  club  policies  sometimes  provide  that 

loss  of  ship ;  and  the  case,  therefore,  a  total  loss  of  freight  is  to  be  paid 

is  an  authority  for  the  position  that  in  the  erent  of  the  total  loss  of  ship, 

in  such  case  freight,  when  earned.  For  an  example,  see  TJ.  E.  Mutual 

Tests  in  the  underwriter  on  ship  pa  J-  Assoc,  v.  Boulton  (1898),   3  Com. 

ing  for  a  total  loss.  Gas.  330. 

(0    Scottish    Mar.    Ins.    Go.    v.  («)  Per   Ixnd   Truro  in  Scottish 

Tuner  (1853),  4  H.  L.  Gas.  312;  Mar.  Ins.  Go.  v.  Turner  (1853),  1 

8.  C,   1  Maoq.  H.  L.  884  ;    oon-  Maoq.  H.  L.  340. 
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whole  freight  pending  at  the  time  of  the  casualty  which  gave   Sect.  1177. 
occasion  to  the  abandonment,  and  ultimately  earned  by  the  the  abandon- 
ship.     This  follows  from  the  principles — 1.  That  an  aban-  whole  freight 
donment,  if  accepted  and  effectual,  clothes  the  abandonee  ^etlnwof 
with  all  the  rights  of  ownership  from  the  moment  of  the  loss  the  casualty, 
that  gave  the  right  to  abandon,  and  substitutes  him  from  that  mately  earned 
time  in  the  place  of  the  assured  (x) ;  2.  That  freight  earned    ^    ®     P' 
under  an  entire  contract  is  never  apportionable,  except  by 
express  stipulation  (as  where  it  is  agreed  that  a  portion  of  the 
freight  shall  be  paid  on  the  ship's  arrival  at  an  intermediate 
port),  or  by  act  of  the  parties  (as  where  the  merchcmt  shipper 
agrees  to  take  his  goods  at  the  port  of  distress,  in  which  latter 
case  freight  j9ro  raid  is  due). 

If  some  freight  has  been  actually  earned  before  the  casualty  Abandon- 
took  place,  by  payment  of  part  or  delivery  of  part  of  the  ^^trantfer 
cargo,  under  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  at  an  antecedent  ^^^/^^ 
port,  or  by  an  agreement  between  the  shipowner  and  the  delivery  of 

,  _  part  carflTO 

merchant  whereby  freight  pro  raid  has  become  due  on  part  before  the 
of  the  goods,  the  freight  so  paid  or  so  apportioned  would  not  ®*®™  *^' 
vest  in  the  abandonee  of  the  ship  (y), 

1178.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  abandonment  does  not  Nor  damageB 
necessarily  divest  the  shipowner  of  all  rights  which  he  may  ^J^onreight 
have  in  connection  with  the  ship  abandoned  ;  it  is  only  rights  ^^^^.^^ 
which  are  strictly  incidental  to  his  ownership  which  are  so  from  wrong- 
transferred.      For  example,  the  defendants,  owners  of  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Etust,"  insured  her  with  the  plaintiffs  for  a 
voyage  for  which  she  was  chartered,  and  also  insured  with 
other  underwriters  the  freight  expected  to  be  earned.     The 
freight  was  never  earned,  owing  to  the  vessel  colliding  with 
the  '^  Cassandra "  and  becoming  a  constructive  total  loss. 
For  this  collision  the  "  Cassandra  "  was  solely  to  blame,  and 

{x)  2   Emerigon,  c.    xtU.   8.    6,      incorrect  according  to  Engliah  law, 
p.  282,  and  ibid.  p.  266,  goee  further,      see  MiUer  v.  WoodfaU,  infra. 

and  says  it   makes  the  abandonee       .  ^    .  t   ,        t   j   /i-ymx  o-d 

A  Till  of.  Lake  v.  Lyde  (1759),  2  Burr. 

owner  from  the  commencement  of      gg2,    ^^   Thompson   v.    Rowcroft 
the  risk  (dU  U  princip$) ;  but  this  is      (1803),  4  Bast,  44,  per  Le  Blanc,  J. 

4q2 
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Sect.  1178. 


Rights  of 
abandonees 
of  ship  as 
to  freight 
earned  bj 
subfititated 
ship. 


Fro  ratd 
frei^t  in 
the  united 
States. 


the  defendants  recovered  from  the  owners  of  the  latter  vessel 
damages  for  the  loss  of  their  ship,  and  also  for  the  loss  of  her 
freight.  The  plaintiffs,  having  paid  the  defendants  for  a  total 
loss  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  claimed  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  them  the  damages  recovered  from  the  owners  of 
the  "  Cassandra  "  imder  both  heads.  It  wa^  decided,  how- 
ever, that  the  expected  freight  was  not  an  incident  of  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  right  thereto  and  to 
recover  damages  for  its  loss  did,  therefore,  not  pass  to  the 
plaintiffs,  as  underwriters  on  ship,  by  virtue  of  the  abandon- 
ment (s). 

It  further  follows  from  the  principles  just  stated,  that  if 
the  pending  freight  be  ultimately  earned  by  a  substituted 
ship,  the  original  vessel  being  totally  disabled,  the  original 
owners,  as  parties  to  the  charter-party,  are  the  persons  entitled, 
and  not  the  abandonees  of  ship  (a),  unless  these  latter  can 
show  that  the  master  in  hiring  another  ship  acted  as  their 
agent,  a  thing  not  to  be  presumed.  Of  course,  if  there  be  no 
pending  freight,  although  there  be  cargo  on  board,  as  where 
the  assured  is  owner  both  of  ship  and  cargo,  the  abandonees 
of  ship  recover  nothing  in  the  name  of  freight  or  for  use  of 
the  ship,  except  for  so  much  of  the  voyage  as  is  accomplished 
with  the  cargo  on  board  after  the  abandonment  (6).  In  case 
the  claims  of  the  abandonee  of  ship  be  not  enforced,  the 
abandonee  of  freight,  who  has  adjusted  a  total  loss,  may  claim 
from  the  assured,  as  salvage,  any  freight  ultimately  earned 
less  the  necessary  expenses  of  earning  it  (c). 

1179.  Our  law,  as  fixed  by  the  decisions,  seems  undoubtedly 
to  present  the  anomaly,  "  that  the  assured  on  freight  may,  by 
making  a  distinct  contract  with  a  third  party,  deprive  the 
underwriter  on  the  freight  of  the  salvage  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  had  no  such  contract  been  made  "  {d).    In 


(z)  Sea  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hadden,  G.  A. 
(1884),  13  Q.  B.  D.  706  ;  and  see 
po9ty  8.  1232. 

(a)  Hickie  v.  Rodooanachi  (1869), 
28  L.  J.  Ex.  273  ;  4  H.  &  N.  456. 

(b)  Miller  v.  Woodfall  (1867),  27 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  120 ;  8  E.  &  B.  493. 
See  Brown  t;.  North  (1862),  8  Ezoh.  1. 


{e)  Barclay  v.  Stirling  (1816),  6 
M.  &  S.  6. 

(d)  So  Amonld,  2nd  ed.  p.  1168, 
citing  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  1649,  1740  ; 
but  &e  effect  of  the  decision  in  Scot- 
tish Mar.  Ins.  Go.  if.  Tomer  {uH 
supra)  is  to  throw  the  loss  not  on  the 
underwriter  on  freight,  but  on  the 
shipowner. 
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the  United  States  this  inconsistency  is  sought  to  be  avoided  Sect.  1179. 
by  making  an  apportionment  of  the  freight  earned  before 
and  after  the  event  which  occasions  the  abandonment.  The 
rule  there  has  long  been  understood  to  be,  that,  on  an  accepted 
abandonment  of  ship,  the  freight  earned  previous  to  the  loss, 
apportioned  pro  raid  itineriSy  is  to  be  retained  by  the  ship- 
owner, or  by  his  representative,  the  underwriter  on  freight,  to 
whom  it  heis  been  abandoned,  and  that  only  the  freight 
earned  subsequently  to  the  time  of  loss  vests  in  the  abandonee 
on  ship  (e). 

It  certainly  seems  that  this  rule  is  more  free  from  objec- 
tions than  our  own ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  its  practical  application.  Thus,  in  a  case  where 
ship  and  freight  had  been  abandoned  to  the  respective  sets  of 
imderwriters,  on  account  of  the  capture  of  the  ship  after  she 
had  performed  eight-ninths  of  the  voyage  insured,  the  Court 
held  that  the  underwriters  on  the  freight  were  entitled,  in 
virtue  of  the  abandonment,  to  all  the  vessel's  earnings  pre- 
viously to  the  casualty — ^that  is  to  say,  eight-ninths, — and  those 
on  the  ship  to  the  remaining  ninth  (/).  This  case  is  almost 
identical  with  that  put  by  Bayley,  J.,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  unfairness  of  the  English  rule,  according  to  which  the 
imderwriter  on  the  ship  in  such  case  would  receive  the  whole 
benefit  and  earnings  of  the  voyage,  although  he  would  only 
be  at  a  few  days'  expense  for  provisions,  &c.  (g), 

1180.  In  France,  so  long  as  insurances  on  pending  freight  Law  in 
{fret  if  aire)  were  prohibited,  the  question  could  not  arise  as 
between  the  two  sets  of  underwriters  (A) ;  but  the  general  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  an  abandonment  of  the  ship  on  pend- 
ing freight  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  embarrassed  litigation. 

• 

{e)  3  Kent,  Com.  332,  and  see  the  commented  on,  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss. 

oases  dted  by  him,   of  which  the  1738 — 1742. 

principal  are:   United  Ins.   Ck>.  v,  (/)  Leavenworth  v.  Delafteld,    I 

Lenox  (1802),    1  Johnson,   377;    2  Caines,  678,  dted  2  Phillips,  s.  1741. 

Johnson,  448 ;   Marine  Ins.  Co.  ir.  (^)  In  6  M.  &  S.  86. 

United  Ins.  Co.  (1812),  9  Johnson,  (A)  Since  1885  such  insurance  is 

186.    See  also  the  oases  collected  and  fdlowedt    Code  de  Com,  s.  384, 
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Sect.  1180.  The  Ordinance  of  1681  had  no  specific  regulation  on  the  point, 
and  the  tribunals  denied  to  the  underwriter  on  ship  any 

Opinion  of  freight  for  the  goods  saved.  Valin  exposed  the  error,  and 
maintained  that  an  abandonment  of  the  ship  ought  to  carry 
with  it  all  the  freight  pending,  and  in  the  course  of  being 
earned,  at  the  time  of  the  casualty,  whether  stipulated  to  be 
paid  in  advance  or  not ;  but  not  freight  actually  earned — as, 
for  instance,  where,  the  freight  of  the  outward  passage  having 
been  earned  and  paid,  the  ship  is  lost  in  her  passage  home  (t). 

Of  Emerigon.  Emerigon  examines  the  question  on  general  principles,  and 
concludes,  with  regard  to  freight  in  the  course  of  being  earned 
at  the  time  of  the  casualty,  that  this  passes  to  the  abandonee 
of  the  ship  just  as  the  fruit  growing  in  an  orchard  passes,  on 
sale,  to  the  vendee  of  the  orchard.  With  regard  to  freight 
actually  earned  before  the  casualty,  he  admits  that  this  seems 
to  stand  in  the  same  predicament  with  fruit  gathered  before 
the  sale  of  the  orchard,  which  of  course  would  not  pass  to  the 
vendee;  but,  finally,  he  determines  that  this  freight  also  goes 
to  the  abandonee  on  ship,  on  the  groimd  that  the  effect  of  an 
abandonment  is  entirely  to  substitute  the  abandonee  in  place 
of  the  assured  from  the  beginning  of  the  adventure,  so  as  to 
make  him  proprietor  of  the  ship  and  all  ite  earnings  from  the 
commencement  of  the  risk  and  not  only  from  the  time  of  the 
casualty  (A*).  And  the  law  was  so  settled  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Marseilles  in  1778.  The  Ordinance,  however, 
of  the  ensuing  year  (1779)  did  not  follow  this  doctrine,  but 
declared  that  acquired  freight  {fret  acquis)  already  earned  on 
the  voyage  was  insurable,  and  did  not  go  with  the  ship  on 
abandonment,  but  that  the  freight  ultimately  earned  on  the 
goods  saved  would  go  to  the  insurer,  if  there  was  no  stipula- 
tion to  the  contrary  (/).  The  Code  de  Commerce  originally 
enacted  that  the  freight  of  the  goods  saved  {fret  dea  marchafi' 
dises  eauvdei)  vested  on  abandonment  in  the  abandonee  of 


(t)  Com.  liy.  ilL  tit.  tI.  des  Assa-      p.  256.    The  whole  section  desenres 
ranoes,  art.  16.  an  attentive  perusal. 

(k)  2   Emerigon,    c.  zyii.    s.    9,  {I)  See  Emerigon,  ibid. 
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fillip,  eyen  though  paid  in  advanoe  (m).     The  meaniBg  of  Sect.  1180. 

these  latter  words  was  the  subject  of  litigation  before  the 

French  tribunals,  and  it  was  expressly  decided  by  the  Cour  de 

Cassation  («)  that  they  related  only  to  such  portion  of  the 

freight  of  the  goods  ultimately  saved  as  might  have  been  paid 

in  advance  under  the  stipulations  of  the  charter-party ;  that 

the  only  freight  passing  by  abandonment  to  the  insurer  on 

the  ship,  was  the  freight  of  the  goods  on  board  at  the  time  of 

the  casualty  and  ultimately  saved ;   but  that  the  freight  of 

goods  landed  previous  to  the  casualty,  under  the  terms  of  the 

charter-party,  and  thus  earned  before  the  loss,  did  not  vest  in 

the  abandonee  of  ship  (o).    The  provision,  however,  of  the 

Code  de  Commerce  above  referred  to  was  expressly  repealed 

by  the  Law  of  12th  August,  1885. 

1181.  With  regard  to  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  Dednotions 
freight  ultimately  earned,  when  it  vests  as  salvage  in  the  ^hen  it  frosts 
abandonees,  the  f ollowinir  points  have  been  decided : —  **  salvage. 

Sham  •» 

In  a  case  in  which  ship  and  freight,  on  detention  imder  the  Gladstone. 
Bussian  embargo  of  1800,  had  been  severally  abandoned  to 
the  respective  imderwriters,  and  where  it  was  assumed  that 
each  set  of  imderwriters  were  to  be  considered  as  in  the  place 
of  the  assured  for  the  respective  interests  insured,  the  ship- 
owner claimed  to  make  the  following  deductions  from  the 
freight  ultimately  earned  before  paying  it  over  as  salvage  to 
the  underwriters  on  freight,  who  had  settied  for  and  paid 
him  a  total  loss : — 

1.  Expenses  of  shipping  the  cargo  on  which  the  freight  Deductions 
was  paid,  together  with  port  charges  and  expenses  of  the  ship 
and  crew  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Elsinore  (for  payment  of 
Sound  duties).  2.  Insurance  on  same.  3.  Wages  and 
provisions  of  master  and  crew  from  the  time  they  were 
liberated  in  Eussia  till  discharged  in  Liverpool.  4.  Their 
wages  during  their  detention  imder  the  embargo  (provisions 

(m)  Art.  386.  Comment,    on    Emerigon,    yol.    ii. 

W  Htii  December,  1826.  ?•  ^60,  and  died  at  length  by  him 

^  in  bis  Droit  Mar.  torn.  iy.  pp.  397—  ' 

(o)  Blaize  v,  Paris  General  Ass.  417.    The  whole  case  is  verj  inte- 

Co.y  referred   to  hy  Bonlay-Paty,  resting,  and  well  deserves  perusal. 
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^^SL  were  fcTind  bj  the  Banian  gonenimeDt).  5.  Chsiges  paid 
at  IiT€Tpc<C'I  en  sLfp  and  cargo.  6.  Insurance  on  ^p  for 
the  homeward  Tc-jage.  7.  Dnninntion  of  blip's  Talne 
thereijn  hv  wear  and  tear. 

With  regard  to  these  dainis  the  Comt  held :  1.  That  the 
expenses  of  Spying  on  hoard  the  homeward  cargo,  hdng 
altogeth-er  fcT  the  benefit  of  the  nndetailteia  on  freight^ 
shoTiId  fall  excI-iSTely  on  them.  2.  That  tiie  expenses  of 
^p  and  dew.  and  the  insmance  diereon,  flie  wages  and 
proTisfrins  of  the  mast^'  and  oew  between  dieir  liberation 
fp>m  the  embargo  and  the  ship's  discharge^  and  ihesr  wages 
during  the  detention,  should  be  deducted  from  the  salvage, 
and  apportioned  between  the  two  sets  of  nnderwriteis  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  interests.  The  wages  during  the 
detention,  Lryrd  £llenbofongfa  intimated^  might  come  into 
general  average.  3.  The  charges  on  ship  and  cargo  in  the 
port  of  difK-harge,  the  cost  of  insoring  the  ship  for  her  home- 
ward voyage,  and  the  diminution  of  her  value  thereon  by 
wear  and  tear,  the  Court  held  must  be  struck  out,  as  they 
could  not  be  charged  on  the  freight  (p). 
BftreJa J  w.  In  another  case,  where,  the  ship  having  been  cast  away  in 

the  course  of  the  voyage,  a  separate  abandonment  was  made 
to  both  sets  of  underwriters,  but  the  abandonees  of  ship,  in 
consideration  of  the  assured's  taking  less  than  a  total  loss, 
renounced  all  daim  to  benefit  of  salvage,  it  was  held  that  the 
underwriters  on  freight,  who  had  adjusted  for  and  paid  a 
total  loss,  were  entitled  to  the  freight  ultimately  earned  by  the 
repaired  ship's  arriving  with  a  substituted  caigo,  after  deduct- 
ing the  necessary  expenses  of  loading  such  cargo  on  board  at 
the  port  of  repairs,  and  the  wages  of  the  crew  during  the 
loading.  Any  expenses,  however,  incurred  while  the  ship 
was  detained  merely  for  the  purpose  of  necessary  repairs  were 
not  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight,  but  set  to  the  account  of 
the  shipowner,  to  be  made  good  by  the  underwriter  on 
ship  {q). 

ip)  Bhflip  r.  Gladstone  (1805),  7  {q,  BarcLij  r.  Stizliiig  (1816),  6 

t^  24.  M.  k  S.  6. 
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ABANDONMENT. 


BBOT. 

Abandonment:  Notioe  of  Aban- 
donment   1182^1184 

Must  be  Entire  and  Abso- 
lute     1186—1187 

Who  can  Abandon? 1188 

Form  of  Notice    1189,  1190 

Unnecessary  where  nothing 

to  Abandon    1191 

Time  for  Notioe 1192—1198 

Acceptance  of  Notice  is  irre* 
vocable 1199—1201 


SECT. 

Notice  of  Abandonment — eonid. 
Bevooationbj  Assured.  .1202, 1203 
May     Underwriter     Defeat 
Notice? 1204 

Transfer  of  Salvage  to  Under- 
writers   1206—1217 

Duties  of  Master  in  Gases  of 
Abandonment 1218 — 1220 

Recovery  of  Prior  Average  Loss 

1221—1223 

Adjustment  of  Losses 1224 


1182.  In  this  chapter  the  term  *^  ahandonment "  is  used,  and  Distinction 
the  effects  of  abandonment  are  considered,  in  relation  to  cases  abandonment 
of  constructive  total  loss.     Abandonment  is,  however,  an  J^donment 
incident  of  all  cases  of  total  loss,  whether  actual  or  construc- 
tive.   "  Whenever  there  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  and  a  claim 
under  it  for  an  absolute  indenmity,  there  must  be  an  abandon- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  person  claiming  indemnity  of  aU  his 
right  in  respect  of  that  for  which  he  receives  indemnity  "  (a). 

The  law,  however,  does  attach  a  peculiar  incident  to 
cases  of  constructive  total  loss  under  a  marine  policy  by 
insisting  that  the  assured  in  order  to  recover  shall  not  only 
abandon,  but  shall  also  give  a  proper  notioe  of  abandonment. 
The  reasons  for  this  rule  have  been  already  explained  in  the 


(a)  Per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  Ealtenbaoh  v.  Mackenzie  (1878),  L.  B.  3  C.  P.  D. 
at  p.  471. 
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Sect.  1182.  chapter  on  CSonstroetiTe  Total  Loss  (b).  At  this  point  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  exprefisions  '^  abandon- 
ment" and  ^notice  of  abandonment"  are  sometimes  nsed 
without  doe  regard  to  the  distinction  which  really  exists 
between  them  {c). 

Rigbt  to  giTe       1183.  JL  great  disinclination  was  formerly  shown  by  the 
abandomneBi  ^i^glish  Judges  to  encourage  or  extend  the  application  of  the 


^J^^^^"*"    doctrine  {(f).     I»rd  Ellenborough  on  one  occasion  spoke  of  it 

tfaeEng^Mh     as  "  a  desperate  risk  cast  on  the  underwriter,  who  is  to  save 

himself  as  well  as  he  can  "  (e)  ;  and  during  the  whole  time 

he  presided  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  he  uniformly 

endeayoured  to  restrain  the  practice  within  narrower  limits. 

The  modem  tendency  of  our  Courts,  however,  has  unque^ 
tionably  been  to  give  a  reasonable  facility  and  extension  to 
the  practice  of  abandonment;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  restrained  within  due  limits,  this  practice  gives  a  direct 
encouragement  to  mercantile  enterprise. 
Utm^  of  To  all,  indeed,  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  speculations, 

onmen  j^  jg  Qf  ^^  i^gj  jj^portance  to  have  a  ready  and  quick  command 
over  their  capital,  so  as  to  be  enabled  at  once  to  withdraw  it 
from  any  adventure  that  appears  likely  to  be  losing,  and 
invest  it  in  another  that  promises  to  be  lucrative.  Suppose, 
then,  a  merchant  or  shipowner  to  have  received  information 
of  some  marine  casualty,  such  as  capture  or  stranding,  which 
renders  the  total  loss  of  his  property  highly  probable,  but  not 
absolutely  certain,  what  is  he  to  do  under  such  circumstances  P 
To  have  his  funds  locked  up  during  the  whole  time  he  is 
waiting  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  accident  would  be  cdmost  as 
disastrous  as  the  absolute  total  loss  of  his  property — ^in  &ct, 
more  so,  for  in  the  latter  case  he  would  have  an  immediate 
claim  on  the  underwriter  for  the  amount  of  his  subscription. 

{b)  See  Kaltenbaoh  r.  Mackenzie,  {(t)  SeetheopinioDSof  LordMaiifi- 

per  Cotton,  L.  J.,  at  p.  480.  field  in  Qoe6  v.  Witfaera  (1758),  2 

(e)  f.^.,  perLozdEllenboroaghin  Bmr.  683,  and  Bnller,  J.,  in  Mit* 

MelliBh  fr.  Andrews  (1812),  16  East,  bheU  v,  Edie  (1787),  1  T.  B.  616. 

1 6,  '*  Abandonment  is  only  necessaxy  {e)  In  Bainbridge  v.  Neilson  (1 808) , 

to  make  a  constrootive  total  loss."  10  East,  34 1 . 
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The  claim,  therefore,  which  he  would  have  a  right  to  make  in   Sect.  1188. 

case  of  an  absolute  total  loss,  the  law  allows  him  to  make  in 

these  cases  of  probable  and  highly  imminent  total  loss;  it 

allows  him  to  release  himself  from  his  embarrassment,  and 

deal  with  the  underwriters  on  the  same  terms  as  though  a 

total  loss  had  actually  occurred,  on  condition  of  his  abandoning 

to  them  all  his  interest  in  the  subject  insured  and  all  his 

rights  of  recovering  it  (/). 

Hence  it  is  that  those  cases  in  which  alone  abandonment  is  MeaniDg  of 
either  required  or  allowed  are  called  cases  of  constructive  total  toSStoea."  ^^ 
loss,  for,  although  in  such  cases  the  total  loss  is  only  highly 
probable,  the  law  by  its  construction  attributes  to  them  the 
same  effect  which  is  attached  to  cases  where  the  total  loss  is 
absolute,  viz.,  that  of  entitling  the  assured  immediately  to 
demand  from  the  underwriter  the  whole  amount  of  the  in- 
surance (g).  What  amounts  to  a  constructive  total  loss  forms 
a  difficult  and  intricate  matter  of  investigation. 

1184.  In  all  cases  of  constructive  total  loss,  if  the  assured  Notice  of 
wishes  to  be  in  a  position  at  once  to  claim  the  whole  amount  -^j?^^^ 
of  the  insurance,  he  must  as  a  necessary  preliminary  ffive  cases  of 

,  ,         ;  constructive 

due  notice  of  abandonment  to  the  underwriters,  it  being  an  total  lose, 
elementary  principle  on  this  subject  that  "  where  the  thing 
insured  subsists  in  specie  and  there  is  a  chance  of  its  recovery, 
in  order  to  make  it  a  total  loss  there  must  be  an  abandon- 
ment" (A). 

The  assured,  indeed,  even  in  these  cases  has  always  his  But  not 
election  whether  to  abandon  or  not,  for  there    is   no   rule  ^*^®'^^' 
making  abandonment  in  any  case  necessary  in  the  abstract, 
and  irrespective  of  the  object  of  recovering  as  for  a  total  loss. 

"  A  party,"  says  Lord  EUenborough,  "  is  not  in  any  case 

(/)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Gfoss  v.      Tonno  v,  Edwards  (1810),  12  East, 

V7'ith6r8(1768),2BurT.  683;  Hamil-      491;  and  see  the  judgment  of  the 

ton  V.  Mendes  (1761),  ibid.  1127.  House  of  Lords  in  Fleming  i;.  Smith 

(1848),  1  H.  L.  Gas.  635 ;  and  that 
iff)  2  Boulay-Paty  on  Emerigon,      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  q^^^,^  3^^  ^ 

c.  xvu.  s.  2,  p.  217.  Knight  v.  Faith  (1850),   15  Q.  B. 

(A)   Per    Lord    EUenborough   in      659. 
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Cn.*^      '.JZlm.     TZ^Xlm.     '     -*         '-V.  "^T-       I  IT      ^llAb     ^^  ~      f -        Iji^     TT- 

iT*fn^rr  '.r  »  •  Xkl  l>j*.  as  tLr  cas^  eat  be^" 


ThL,^^  of  a  l',»s*  wL£:fc  4>Eii  not  prrdite  the  aW.Iite  destnic- 
tfcn  of  tL^  thing  in<?ired«  that  a  notffie  of  alandonmeiit  is 
*^tL^  n*<^*waiT  cff'  aLowaoIe  '  •:  ,  In  cases  of  afaeolnte  total 
k*ft  it  lA  fsf.utidffTfA,  as  we  shall  pRsectlj  see,  to  be  a  iD€Te 
idle  wremony. 
Ia«MMii4l  And  in  ca.«^  of  partial  lose,  howerer  great  may  be  tbe 

SbM^uvL  arnoTiiit  of  the  rlamage,  it  is  whollr  inoperative ;  for  it  is  a 
fixed  prinoipkr  in  this  kanob  of  the  law  that  no  merely 
partial  \f/!i& — no  lo^,  that  is,  wbiob  neither  immediately 
produces,  nor  ultimately  tends  to  prodoce,  the  total  destmc- 
tion  or  priTation  of  the  thing  insored — can  be  conrerted  into 
a  eoniftructire  total  loss  by  means  of  abandonment  ,7; .  *•  There 
is  not  any  principle,"  says  Jjird  Ellenbaroiigb,  ^'wfaidi 
authorizes  an  abandonment,  nnless  where  the  loss  has  been 
aetnaUy  total,  or  in  the  highest  degree  probable  at  the  time 
of  the  abandonment "  (m,-. 

An  slMHMioD'       1185.  One  of  the  first  prmcsples  in  this  branch  of  Insorance 

Hifiifr  must  D6 


PerLoidEDenboroiis^mlU-      nndcnnliiad    ddp.      See   Tbe   SL 
link  r,  Afidrews   1812),  15  Eeet,  16.      Johns   (1900^,    101    F.    619.     The 


'K 


See  eIjio  per  Loid  Abisger  in  Bonx 

V.  SalTsdor  '1836,,  3  Brng.  K.  C.      donment,  eren after  pajment  of  ilie 


287 ;  Wood«ide  v.  Globe  Mar.  Ins. 

Co.,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  10$;  Lobie  v,  ibe  pajmcnt  has  been  lor  a  total 

Aitcfaison  M877— 1879,,  2  Q.  B.  D.  lom:  ibid. 

501;  3  Q.  B.D.  638;  4  App.  Cas.  ^^^  Cazalei  •.  St  Bariie  (1786),  1 

^Ar,  rnder  some  omunstanoes  an  j  h.  L.  Cbs.  6U. 
assnusd  maj  be  entiiled  to  reoorer 

tbe  whole  aanomii  insoted  as  partaca-  («,)  In  Andenon  «.  Wallis  (1813), 

lar  aTsrage,  f,g.,  in  the  case  of  an  2  K.  &  S.  240. 
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Law  IS  that  an  abandomuent  by  the  assured  must  extend  to    Sect.  1186. 
his  whole  interest  in  the  thing  insured,  as  far  as  that  interest  of  the  entire 
is  covered  by  the  policy.  ooyered. 

Thus,  where  a  single  policy  of  insurance  is  effected  on  ship 
and  cargo  "indiscriminately,"  i.e.,  where  a  gross  sum  is  in- 
sured on  the  two  interests  jointly,  without  distinctly  specifying 
how  much  is  insured  on  each  separately,  it  is  stated  by 
Emerigon  that  neither  the  ship  nor  the  cargo  can  be  separately 
abandoned  (n). 

But  where  it  is  specified  in  the  policy  that  part  of  the  whole 
valuation  is  to  apply  to  the  ship  and  part  to  the  goods,  and 
no  goods  have  in  fact  ever  been  loaded  on  board,  but  the 
risk  is  run  on  the  ship  only,  the  ship  alone  may  be  aban- 
doned ;  but  the  assured  can  only  recover  to  the  extent  of  the 
valuation  on  the  ship  (o). 

So,  where  a  cargo  consisting  of  different  classes  of  mer-  So,  where  one 

1        ..      .    .  .    .  •      1  1*       <•  A^      sum  is  inBored 

cnandise  is  msured  m  a  smgle  policy  for  one  gross  sum,  the  indiaorimi- 
insurance  is  one  and  entire,  and  the  abandonment  conse-  ^Jj^^^aM 
quently  must  extend  to  the  whole  cargo.     Thus,  if  1,000/.  "  "  goods," 

••        .  It  1  •       *        no  portion  can 

be  msured  "on  goods     generally,  and  the  goods  m  fact  beseparatelj 
consist  partly  of  sugars  and  partly  of  indigoes,  the  assured 
cannot,  in  case  of  wreck  or  other  constructive  total  loss, 
abandon  his  sugars  and  retain  his  indigoes,  or  vice  versd  {p). 

If,  however,  a  specific  and  distinct  sum  be  insured  on  each  Exoept  where 
kind  of  commodities,  as  "  1,000/.  on  the  sugars  and  1,000/.  is  insured  on 
on  the  indigoes,"  each  may  be  separately  abandoned  (q).  J^  distinct 

1186.  MarshaU  has  gone  further,  and  said  tbat  if  the 
several  kinds  of  commodities  are  each  separately  valued  in 
the  policy  they  may  each  be  separately  abandoned,  even 


(fi)  2  Emerigon,  o.  zyii.  s.  8, 
p.  260.  This  position  seems  on 
principle  to  be  correct,  though 
FhiUips  (s.  1669)  considered  the 
point  as  doubtful;  and  see  Amery 
r.  Bodgers  (1794),  1  Esp.  208. 

(o)  Amery  v.  Bodgers  (1794),  1 
E^.  208. 

{p)  Est  unica  aesecaratio  omnium 


merdum.  2  Emerigon,  c.  xyii.  s.  8, 
p.  249.  So  in  the  United  States  in 
case  of  a  g^eral  insurance  on  a 
carg^  consisting  of  beef,  butter, 
soap,  candles,  apples  and  potatoes. 
Guerlain  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  (1811),  7 
Johns.  627,  cited  2  Phillips,  Ins. 
B.  1660. 
{g)  Ibid. 
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<Bct  IIM.  though  a  q^ecific  and  di5tiiict  sum  may  not  lie  insored  upon 
each  '  r  .  According j,  in  the  United  States,  where  one  gross 
gum  was  in^nred  ^  on  150  boxes  of  sogars  Talaed  at  6,000/1, 
fire  hampers  of  mace  Talned  at  5,000/.,  and  four  tons  of 
logwood  Talued  at  250/.,"  it  was  held  that  the  aasnred 
might  abandon  each  article  sepaiatelj  («). 

This  role  was  doubted  by  Phillips,  who  contends  that  the 
insoranoe  in  such  case  is  one  and  entire,  though  the  yalnation 
is  distinct,  and  that  conseqoently  the  abandonment  ought  to 
be  entire  also  •  /).  In  this  country,  howeyer,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  MffcTsKAll  is  that  to  be 
acted  upon,  especially  in  cases  where  peridiable  commodities 
are  shipped  in  separate  packages;  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  insurance  is  in  practice  taken  to  be  distinct  on  each 
species,  CTen  without  a  special  clause  to  that  effect  (m).  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  after  noticing  the  doubt  raised  by  Phillips, 
thus  cautiously  lays  down  the  role : — **  Unless  the  different 
sorts  of  cargo  be  so  distinctly  separated  and  considered  in  the 
policy  as  to  make  it  analogous  to  distinct  insurances  on 
distinct  parcels,  there  cannot  be  a  separate  abandonment  of 
part  of  the  cai^  insured"  (x). 

If  there  be  two  separate  policies  upon  constituent  parts 
of  the  same  cargo,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  may 
be  an  abandonment  of  either  part  separately,  though  both 
policies  are  effected  with  the  same  set  of  underwriters  (y). 

Abftodoniiieiit  1187.  Abandonment,  however,  cannot  transfer  the  interest 
up  to  the  o^  the  assured  any  further  than  that  interest  is  covered  by  the 
^J^^*^  policy  (2).  Accordingly,  where  a  general  insurance  has  been 
effected  "  on  cargo  "  to  a  certain  amount,  and  the  value  of  the 
interest  at  risk  becomes  increased  by  fresh  goods  being  taken 
on  board  in  exchange  for  the  original  cargo  (as  in  the  course 
of  a  bartering  voyage),  in  such  case,  if  a  loss  occurs  which 

(r)  2  Mnrahall,  Ida.  612.  (u)  See  Steyens,  Ayenge,  237. 

(«)  I>eiderick8  r.  Commercial  Ida.  (x)  Cknn.  toI.  iii.  p.  329. 

Co.  of  Kew  York  (1813),  10  JOI1110.  (y)  2  Emerigon,  o.  xviL  b.   13, 

284.  p.  271. 

(<)  Ins.  Yol.  ii.  t.  1661.  («)  Boahj-Tuty,  Droit  Uar.  286. 
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gives  a  right  to  abandon  when  the  cargo  at  risk  is  double  the  Sect.  1187. 
original  value,  that  which  will  be  thereby  transferred  to  the 
underwriter  as  salvage  is  not  the  whole  of  the  cargo  at  risk  at 
the  time  of  the  loss,  but  only  half  thereof,  or  the  value  at  risk 
at  the  time  of  the  insurance  and  covered  by  the  policy  (a). 
It  appears  equally  clear  that  where  a  ship  is  only  partially 
insured,  so  that  her  owners  remain  to  some  extent  "  their  own 
imderwriters,"  the  efEect  of  a  notice  of  abandonment  will  be 
to  make  the  owners  and  the  underwriters  joint  tenants  of  the 
property,  in  the  proportion  which  the  amount  uninsured  bears 
to  that  insured. 

So  clearly  is  the  general  rule  established,  that  if  the  imder- 
writers  demand  an  abandonment  of  more  than  is  insured,  this 
will  not  prevent  the  assured  from  abandoning  up  to  the  extent 
of  the  sum  insured,  and,  having  done  so,  recovering  as  for  a 
total  loss  {b). 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  an  abandonment  only 
relates  to  the  property  actually  at  risk  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster ;  if,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  a  part  of 
the  goods  originally  insured  have  been  landed  and  sold  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  casualty,  the  abandonment  does  not 
relate  to  them,  but  only  to  the  goods  on  board  at  the  time  of 
the  loss  {c).  In  such  case  the  assured,  on  the  one  hand,  can 
make  no  claim  against  the  underwriters  in  respect  of  the 
goods  so  landed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  bound  to 
abandon  the  goods  which  were  actually  at  risk  when  the  loss 
occurred  {d), 

1188.  An  abandonment  must  operate  not  only  as  a  transfer  Eyery 
of  the  whole  interest  of  the  assured  in  the  subject  of  the  must  be 
insurance,  but  it  must  be  such  as  to  effect  that  transfer  abso-  unronditi^il 
lutely  and  unconditionally.      "Every  abandonment,"  says 
Yalin,  "  must  be  pure  and  simple  and  not  conditional,  other- 

(a)  Pothier,  d'Aflsnnmoe,  No.  133.  (e)    2    Emerigon,   o.    zvii.    8.   8, 

{b)  Hayelock  r.  Rookwood  (1799),  p,  250. 
8  T.  B.  268.    But  such  demand  is 

no  waiver  of  notice  of  abandonment.  (^)   *  Bonlay-Paty,   Droit    Mar. 

Ilnd.  289. 
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r  »■  Kai  ire  kci  >s  a  tnnsfn  of  ownerehip,  whioh  is  of 
T    -  .^i^.  -*  ;i  kbukdMimmt '"  f\. 

a'=i'-   r  J  !:"•«?  dat  DO  one  nn  be  entitled  to  make  an 
:  .  •TT'tg'"  -wzf  tm  Tf^i  u  tW  time  of  the  Iocs  an  absolute 

■TKTr'CsLn  it  ii>*  sib}*'.?  infored. 
~:  a-  7  bK^  V-i  6*'ai-i  ii.  Ti>e  United  States  that  where 
a— ;:r^v"  bfc-  lirwi'ij  ay'-  i—  li?  :i:lnvet  to  one  set  of  under- 
----,  ;:  •mn.r  i±--r^^^  iba^Jon  to  oth^  onderwrifera 
z:-  mr-  -rS-  '**■  '  .  S:  afu  it  has  been  there  held 
-  1  :.  AjMCT^  'ly  Tanr:fftciif  las  siaf,  has  Toluntarily 
— .,  .:-■*;:  c  ib-  T*:-w5r  :t  ixeTeying  an  abeolute  title, 
,.»r-  ■  :i'»iaiii-  '■  "^  i:i!iet«iitas  on  ship,  but  can 
.^r-  -  '  !  r  m^  aaiate  bf  has  actnally  sostained  as  a 
7^     •*.  lar   rw-  ■£»  ItrdA  ftatote  the  mortgagor 

j_  ^  ,~  -  uT."  -n  "-:.v?  tx  tiscitsae  title,  subject  only  to 
,    ,  ^    — _-  --  aij»:*rax  at  tb*  n^iftir  (h).    And  one 

--^  -f-"-!  -^  ^tssoDtv  for  all  the  others 

•  :•    . —  "•    cvf  if,"c5ce  ci  abandonment  for 

^  Kv-    :  ■<  '^r.  .' ^t  ^aeefcrHi  of  agency  (i), 

.  >   ,    ..«:.,    >   i:>af-i  ■•--i  iiirent  underwriters,  of 

.  ^  .  -    •  -.■■  •  "  "•'-    '  ^'^'*au'c:=i«it,  but  others,  after 

^    ,     ^.     ,    :.  -i.^".nMiu-,^   twta  a  daim  for  a  con- 

-     .>.     s^  ;  -<!«"^  '^lae  the  former  become  in  some 

—  .   «,    *;.^-r*  in  the  Teesel  in  the  proportion 

..  ^...,  „     v..;'w.ribed  by  them  bears  to  her  fuU  rolue, 

,  ...    ..-r  »hat  their  exact  legal  position  in  such  a 

.^  ......  iM.i««™»««,      otherwiee,   may   refnae   to    bBoomo 

.  V  S^**«iKiierig«.,  owwn  ot  the  abandoned  property 
^  .,  .-:  btl^eotuiby  udgo  escape  the  liabilitiea  attaoh- 
„,.,    ■.»jnte«<    to    Lord      ing  to  BDch  ovnoiship. 

'"t^'1*!!^*^  '^  '-^^  Higymson  ,.  DaU  (18161,  13 

^    ft^««y  Av«  F.rT.t  Mm..  96  ;  2  PhilUp,,  ,   lejfi 

^  ■.  ii^  V«>fMty  Mcqrt  *^'      """■ 

,k  »*^4     iW  ^'■■«««,  kow-  f*'  Gordon  r.  IfaaBaohnsettg  Rro 

M  ^  »!|.wAni»«*it  tms-  ■"*  Marine  Inn.  Co.  (1824),  2  Pick. 

A,   M.Jk«wril«<nL      Lord  (M»m.)  2<9- 

SAMiMk  Mar.  Itts.  IV  r.  W  Herchaat  Shipping  Act,  IS94 

v>.< .  I  MW.H.  H.  L.  C^  •■  34. 

iaw  •IwvWi-  xaggtatti  (i)  Hunt  v.  Boyal  Eioh.  Ajm.  Co 

■*«»•«,  by  diacbimn'  or  (18161,  S  K.  &  3.  47. 
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case  would  be.  A  Britisli  ship  can  only  be  owned  in  64tli  Sect.  1188. 
shares,  but  if  underwriters  to  the  extent  of  5,000/.  on  a  vessel 
worth  25,000/.  settle  as  for  a  constructive  total  loss,  although 
they  are  entitled  to  the  ownership  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth, 
how  can  legal  effect  be  given  to  their  rights  P  A  case  of 
partial  acceptance  of  a  notice  of  abandonment  was  that  of  the 
"Krishna,"  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  The 
vessel  was  stranded  in  1879 ;  her  value  was  9,000/. ;  she  was 
insured  with  one  set  of  underwriters  for  8,000/.  and  with  the 
plaintiff  for  500/.  The  plaintiff  accepted  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, but  the  judgment  against  the  8,000/.  underwriters  was  for 
a  partial  loss  only  (k),  and  the  vessel  was  afterwards  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  20  per  cent,  on  her  value.  In  1883  the  plaintiff 
brought  an  action  to  recover  from  the  shipowners  the  portion 
of  the  value  of  the  vessel  to  which  his  acceptance  of  the 
notice  of  abandonment  entitled  him.  It  was  held  that  he 
was  entitled  to  recover  one-eighteenth  of  her  value — /.<?.,  the 
proportion  which  500/.  bore  to  9,000/. — ^less  the  20  per  cent, 
which  her  owners  had  spent  on  repairs.  It  was  impossible  in 
this  case  to  constitute  him  the  actual  owner  of  any  part  of 
the  vessel,  inasmuch  as  her  owners  had  recently  mortgaged 
her  to  an  extent  exceeding  her  value  (/). 

Whether  the  consignee  of  a  bill  of  lading  has  a  right  to  Canapiee  of 
malie  abandonment  of  the  goods  depends  on  the  question  ^' 

whether  the  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading  gives  him  a  right 
to  absolute  and  imconditional  possession  of  the  goods.  In 
several  cases,  indeed,  tried  before  Lord  EUenborough,  which 
arose  on  the  American  embargo  of  1807,  and  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  consignees  in  England  of  the  bills  of  lading 
had  abandoned  goods  detained  by  that  embargo,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  thought  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  out  that  they 
had  such  an  interest  as  would  entitle  them  to  abandon, 
because  they  were  to  have  no  control  over  the  goods  till  their 
arrival;   his  Lordship,  however,  gave  no  decision  on  the 

(k)  See    Shepherd    r.    Henderson  (/)  Whitworthr.  Shepherd  (1883), 

(1881),  7  App.  CaB.  49.  12  Ct.  of  Sees.  (4th  Ser.)  204. 

VOL.  II.  4  R 
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>Mt.  1188.   express  point,  and  the  oases  were  dedded  against  the  right  of 
the  consignees  on  other  groonds  (m). 

Fumuf  1180,  No  precise  fonn  is  required  for  a  notice  of  ahan- 

abwJi'omMt.  donment ;  nay,  it  is  not  even  neoessaiT'  that  it  should  he  in 


y>.  (VH-uM  writing  \ii\.  though  in  point  of  fact  it  gwieniUy  is  eo. 
bin  muM  bn  Whether  giwn  orally  or  in  writing  it  is  an  indispensable 
•n<Htiu"M«L  r^iii^t*^  that  it  ^lall  ctnnmnnicate  nneqnivocaUy,  and  in 
pL^n  t^rms.  that  the  assured  offers  to  abandon  to  the  nnder- 
wTiters  all  his  intafwt  in  the  thing  insoied.  Lord  Ellen- 
K'D'ti^h.  ind^^  «wt  so  tar  as  to  say :  "  The  abandonment 
iiiiKt  fa«^  diivi-t  and  express,  and  I  think  the  word  '  abandon ' 
*fecu.d  tv  u:»l  t.^  make  it  effettoaL"  In  the  case  then  before 
riw  0'i:it  ;h*  brvter  had  ixvnmaiufated  to  the  nnderwritera 
:V>;  :>>.'  v,y*j^  L*d  Iwen  hri/ten  up  by  the  capture  of  the 
sT'  r  ar.'J  oiry..  *i'i  iw^-^ewd  :a«n  to  settle  as  for  a  total 
iiiSi  jrtsi  ?.■  jr»«  urv».-ci,-m*  :&}  w  d»  di^wsal  of  the  diip  and 
,■»•■:■;■•     t.T-t  ^i-aVr.'tt^i  laal  tisj  not  to  be  sofficient  as 

-v™   .  C'-    '."*-■'«■  Ctii'il.  i'wv««r.   aaw  dbappioted  of  this 

.1-   1—  .-.s      ii>.-si'ii,  .[    a  ,■«!*  E.  wiu,;&  tie  c-:ca»  ^JVU  was  in  these 

•ari-^    •*  W;-^  rsgaid  to  the  '  X-DTThliz.-i."  we  regnt  to  say 

->.•=  s':-  »  a  r.tAl  wTwk,  and  we  haT*  t«eby  to  give  yoii 

Tvci*  rl'^  wie  shall  claim  payment  of  tbe  polities  we  hold 

afitT.sa   fcer  cargo  and   disbnraements."     Coansd  for  the 

-;t.*c-jwS  with  the  exprcM  approral  of  the  Coort,  admitted 

5q\\n  aignment  that  this  notice  was  sufficient  [p'>. 

frk.ii.mwt  s        Bat  where  the  broker  showed  the  nnderwrita  a  letter  from 

^"^"^  the  aaaored,  merely  stating  that    the  ship   had  been  forced 

ashore  and  a  quantity  of  sngais  damaged,  and  the  undei^ 

writers  therenpon  desired  that  the  assnred  would  do  the  best 

(B>)   Coowftf  r.   Gray  (1809),   10  onlsotioeeof  abandomiiententinlr, 

w—t   KDA  ,nd  a^^  thaw  died.  tnt  adnuttod  that  in  praolioe  titer 

leter  «.  Todhiutei  (18CIB),  wars  held  to  be  operatiTe. 

12  ;  aea  k1k>  Read  v.  Bon-  («)  Pwmetv  r.  Todhunter  (1808), 

),  3  Bn>d.  t  Bing.  IIT.  1  Camp.  642. 

ibortmgh  oonaldeMd  tiiat  {p}  Currie  v.  Bombay  KatiTe  Iiu. 

»Te  been  well  to  prerent  Co.  (1868),  L.  E.  3  P.  0.  K. 
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he  oonld  for  the  damaged  property,  this  was  held  by  Lord    Sect.  1189. 
Eenyon  to  be  an  inHuffioient  notice  of  abandonment  {q). 

In  a  later  case  the  letters  of  the  captain,  a  part-owner,  Kingi;. 
were  shown,  as  they  arrived,  by  the  other  part-owners  to  the 
underwriter,  and  among  them,  one  stating  his  intention  to 
abandon,  and  that  he  had  abandoned  the  ship  and  had  sold 
her ;  and,  in  a  postscript,  adding,  **  give  the  underwriters  due 
notice  " — ^meaning,  as  the  Court  construed  it,  of  abandon- 
ment— this  was  held  to  be  sufficient  notice  of  abandonment  (r) . 

1190.  Though  a  demand  for  a  total  loss  in  itself  does  not 
in  this  country  operate  by  implication  as  a  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, yet  such  a  demand,  followed  by  payment  as  for  a  total 
loss,  is  evidence  that  an  offer  of  abandonment  has  been  made 
and  accepted  (s). 

In  the  United  States  the  Courts  have  been  less  rigorous,  and 
have  held  that  where  the  nature  of  the  transaction  is  such  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  assured  to 
abandon,  and  of  that  intention  being  understood  by  the 
underwriters,  it  shall  be  implied  that  a  proper  offer  of 
abandonment  has  been  made,  though  no  formal  notice  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  given  {t). 

The  notice  of  abandonment  ought  to  contain,  or  be  accom-  The  grotmda 
panied  with,  a  short  statement  of  the  grounds  of  abandon-  ment  ahould 

be  sent  "with 
the  notice. 

(q)  ThelliiBwn  v,  Fletcher  (1798),  of  the  loss  and  Babaequent  sale  of 

1  Eep.  72.  part  of  the  property,  and  also  a  claim 

(r)  King   r.    Walker    (1864)    (in  'or  the  balance  of  the  amonnt  insured, 

error),  33  L.  J.  Ex.  325,  reversing  ^^  ^^  "*^^»*»  "^  ^^^  ^  ^  "" 

on  this  point  the  judgment  below :  ?^°^^*   notice   of    abandonment. 

ibid,  167;    2  H.  &  0.  384;   3  ibid,  ^^^J>^^  J^'    Co.    i.     Southgate 

2Qg  (1831),  6  Peters,  604.    So  payments 

made  upon  a  claim  for  a  total  loss 
(.)  Houstman  r.  Thornton  (1816),      ^^^  y^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

Holt,  N.  P.  242.  See  as  to  notice  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^son 
dishonour  m  case  of  a  bill  of  ex-      ^^  j^  ^  ^^  j^^^  j^^^  (1803j^ 

change.  Woods  v.  Dean  (1862),  32  j  Binney,  R.  47.  So  the  underwriters 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  1 ;  Cordery  v.  ColviUe  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  p^^^  ^  ^^ 
(1863),  82  L.  J.  0.  P.  210.  j^  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^^    Calbreath  v, 

(<)  Thus,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Gh»cy  (1806),  1  Wash.  0.  0.  R.  219. 
the  United  States,  a  letter  to  the  See  cases  coUected,  2  Fhimps,sfl.  1680 
underwriten,  containing  a  Btatement      and  following. 
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ABANDOKMENT. 


[pAET  nr. 


Sect.  1190. 


No  deed  of 
oeesion  re- 
quisite to 
oomplete  the 
abandonment. 


Notice  of 

abandonment 

mmeoeesarr 

nothing*  which 
upon  aban- 
donment can 
pass  to 
und^rwriten. 


ment,  in  order  that  the  underwriters  may  determine  "whether 
to  accept  it  or  not;  and  in  the  United  States  it  has  been 
held  (but  not  in  this  country)  that  the  assured  cannot  avail 
himself  of  any  other  grounds  of  abandonment  than  those  so 
stated  (tt). 

Supposing  a  notice  of  abandonment  to  have  been  duly 
given,  no  deed  of  cession  or  formal  transfer  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  assured  to  perfect  his  abandonment  and  recover  as 
for  a  total  loss.  A  valid  notice,  in  case  it  be  accepted,  or  the 
loss  continue  total  down  to  the  time  of  action  brought, 
operates  in  fact  as  a  complete  transfer  of  property  at  the  date 
of  the  notice,  except  where  the  Registry  Acts  of  Shipping 
interpose  a  barrier,  and  even  then  the  registered  owner 
becomes  immediately  trustee  for  the  imderwriters  (x). 

1191.  Notice  of  abandonment  is  not  necessary  in  cases 
where  there  is  nothing  which  the  assured  can  abandon,  so  that 
the  underwriters,  even  if  they  received  the  notice,  would  not 
be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  "  I  think,"  said  BLm^- 
bum,  J.  {y)j  "it  h  from  the  nature  of  things  confined  to 
cases  wbere  there  are  some  steps  which  the  underwriters  could 
take  if  they  had  notice  ...  If   there  was  nothing  they 


(«)  See  Snydam  r.  Marine  Ins.  G6. 
^in  eiTor),  2  Johnson,  138,  and  the 
other  caaes  collected,  2  Fhillipa, 
a.  1684.  It  appears,  howerer,  ex- 
ceedingly doabtfnl  whether  this 
would  be  so  held  in  Kngland:  with 
us  the  great  criterion  of  the  right  to 
reeoiet  as  for  a  total  loaa  is  the  state 
of  the  piopertj  at  tibe  time  of  actkiii 
brooght.  Supposing  it  then  to  be  in 
soch  a  state  as  to  gire  a  right  to 
abandon,  the  aasored  might  reeoTcr 
for  a  tola!  loasv  ahhoogh  the  original 
groond  of  abandonment  had  then 
ceased  to  exist.  If,  howeTer,  the 
node  asaWw  laid  dovn  in  the  United 
States  cnh*  means  that  the  gtunndi 
stated  in  the  notice  of  abandonment 
must  it  jome  time  leallr  hsTeexisted, 
and  that  nnktss  they  have 


the  notice  is  inralid.  the  law 
would,  it  is  conceited,  be  exactify  tlie 
same  as  it  is  thae. 

(x)  Cf.  ihe  Mevdiant  Ship|iiny 
Act,  1894,  s.  34,  and  per  Lord  T^vo 
in  Scottish  Mar.  Ina.  C6.  r.  TrntwEr 
(18o3\  1  Macq.  H.  L.  Osa.  M2. 

(y^  In  Bankin  r.  Potter  ilSTSt, 
L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  124.  See  also 
per  Lord  didmsfbrd  at  p.  ld» 
Trinder  &  Go.  r.  Tlmmes.  4e 
Go.,  [189Sj  2  Q.  B.  at  p.  ISl.  In 
Ae  latter  case  tiie  suBiealiat  ftrkter 
mle  laid  down  br  Brctt^  Lu  J^  in 
Eahenbaeh  r.  MadDcnxie  3C.P.D. 
at  p. 47d^,  is  reeonrikd  with  tke  rale 
riseahere  laid  down  br 
applicabilitT  to  eases  ci 
total  loss  of  freight :  perSnnli^  !•.  J^ 
at  p.  132. 
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could  do,  no  notice  is  required."  The  commonest  case  where  Sect.  1191. 
this  doctrine  applies  is  where  there  has  been  a  constructive 
total  loss  of  ship  or  of  cargo,  such  as  to  prevent  any  freight 
being  earned  upon  the  voyage  insured,  which  freight  is  thus 
totally  lost.  Perhaps  the  true  way  of  putting  the  case  under 
these  circumstances  is  to  say  that  in  such  an  event  there  is 
not  merely  a  constructive  but  an  absolute  total  loss  of  freight, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Brett,  J.  (2).  But 
whether  we  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  case  of  absolute  or  of 
constructive  total  loss,  it  is  clear  that  the  real  reason  why  no 
abandonment  is  aeoessary  is  because  the  notice  of  abandon- 
ment would  in  such  a  case  be  merely  a  vain  and  useless  form. 

Consequently,  where  a  ship  was  chartered  in  this  couintry 
to  bring  home  a  cargo  from  Calcutta  to  London,  and  a  policy 
was  eflFected  on  that  homeward  freight  but  to  cover  the  outward 
voyage  from  Clyde  to  New  Zealand  and  thirty  days  after 
arrival  there,  and  a  constructive  total  loss  of  ship  occurred 
during  the  currency  of  that  policy,  as  the  owner  was  not 
bound  in  these  circumstances  to  repair  his  ship  and  did  not 
do  so,  there  was  a  total  loss  of  the  homeward  freight  and 
nothing  to  abandon,  so  that  notice  of  abandonment  would 
have  been  unmeaning  and  was  held  unnecessary  (a).  So,  if 
the  assured  learn  at  the  same  time  of  the  damage  to  ship  or 
goods  and  of  their  justifiable  sale,  there  is  then  nothing 
which  he  can  abandon  and  a  notice  is  unnecessary  (i). 

On  the  contrary,  abandonment  must  be  resorted  to  and 
notice  thereof  must  be  given  if  there  be  anything  to  abandon, 
"  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  freight  where  the  cargo  is 
already  on  board,  and  the  shipowner  would  have  the  right  of 
sending  it  on  to  its  destination  in  another  ship  and  so  earning 
freight  "(c). 

Similarly  it  has  been  decided  that  upon  a  constructive  total 

(f)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  102.  Hellish  v.  Andiews  (1812),  16  East, 

(a)  Bankin  r.  Potter,  8upra.  15. 

(*)  Famworth  v.  Hyde  (1866),  18  (e)  Per  Cookbnm,  0.  J.,  in  Potter 

0.  B.  N.  S.  836 ;  Roux  v.  Salvador  t.  Rankiii  (1870)   {coram  Ex.  Ch.), 

(1836),  3  Bing.  N.  0.  266 ;  MuUett  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  341,  871 ;  and  per 

V,   Bhedden  (1811),    13  Efurt,  304;  Brett,  J.,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  102, 
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ABANDOKMENT. 


[part  hi. 


Time  within 
which  notioe 
of  abandon- 
mont  must 
be  given. 


Sect.  1191.  loss  of  ship,  no  notice  of  abandonment  need  be  given  by  the 
original  underwriters  to  underwriters  on  a  policy  of  re-insur- 
ance (d).  The  reason  for  this,  as  given  by  Phillips  (^),  is  that 
the  re-assured  has  nothing  to  abandon  until  and  unless  he 
accepts  the  abandonment  of  the  assured,  and  to  compel  him 
in  all  cases  to  do  so  would  be  to  the  disadvantage,  and  not  to 
the  advantage,  of  the  re-assurer. 

1192.  As  the  effect  of  a  valid  notice  of  abandonment  (unless 
coimteracted  by  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  property  before 
action  brought)  is  to  give  the  imderwriters  a  titie  to  the 
abandoned  property  (or  salvage) ;  and  as  the  ultimate  value 
of  such  property  may  be  considerably  affected  by  the  promp- 
titude with  which  measures  are  taken  to  effect  either  its  sale 
or  recovery,  it  is  obviously  just  that  the  assured,  if  he  means 
to  abandon,  and  thereby  throw  upon  the  imderwriters  the 
ownership  of  the  thing  insured,  should  give  them  notice  of 
his  intention  to  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time  after  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  loss,  in  order  that  they  may  take  immediate 
steps  for  turning  the  property  thus  cast  upon  their  hands  to 
the  best  account  (/).  The  great  practical  difficulty,  however, 
has  been  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the  time  which  the 
assured  shall  be  allowed  for  making  up  his  own  mind  whether 
he  will  abandon  or  not. 

The  cases,  in  fact,  show  that  there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  this 
country  on  this  subject,  but  that  what  shall  be  considered 
reasonable  time  for  this  purpose  must  depend,  in  some  degree, 
upon  the  certainty  of  the  news  of  the  disaster,  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  casualty  itself. 


There  is  no 
fixed  mle. 


(d)  Uzielli  &  Co.  v.  Boston  Marine 
Ins.  Co.  (1884),  15  Q.  B.  D.  11, 
C.  A. 

(e)  Ins.  vol.  ii.  s.  1506.  Notwith- 
standing the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  which  appears  to  be  simply 
based  on  Phillips'  reasons,  and  on  an 
American  decision  in  accordance 
therewith,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
see  why  the  re-assnred,  on  receiving 
notice   from   the  original    aasuzed, 


should  not  be  bound  to  give  a  similar 
notioe  to  their  re-insurers.  Inasmuch 
as  a  notice  of  abandonment  properly 
gfiyen  vests  the  property  in  the  in- 
surer as  from  the  date  of  the  notioe, 

to  say  that  the  re-aasured  has  nothing 

to  abandon  seems  rather  to  bog  the 

question. 

(/}  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Boux  v. 

Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  281. 


^ 
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Firstly :  If  tihe  intelligenoe  is  certain,  and  the  disaster  one   Sect.  1192. 
such  as  capture,  arrest,  or  detention,  which  is  manifestly.  If  the  intdii- 
primd  facie,  a  oonstniotiTe  total  loss  as  long  as  it  continues,  ^^^not^' 
though  the  time  it  may  continue  is  uncertain,  the  assured  ^^^  ^  ^® 
ought  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  immediately  upon  receipt  immediately. 
of  the  intelligence. 

Secondly :  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  information  be  doubt-  K  doubtful, 
ful,  or  the  casualty  of  such  a  description  that  it  does  not  hasmoretime. 
necessarily,  and  per  scy  give  a  right  to  abandon — as  in  the 
case  of  the  stranding  or  partial  wreck  of  the  ship,  or  the 
damage  done  by  sea- water  to  perishable  goods — the  assured 
may  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  more  accurate  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  loss,  or  the  actual  extent  of  the  damage. 

For  these  two  purposes  alone  can  any  delay  be  allowed  Only  in  order 
him :  he  may  not  delay  in  order  to  observe  the  state  of  the  intlu^raioe^or 
markets  {g) ;  for  any  profit  which  may  ultimately  be  made  in  J^^^^of 
this  way  ought,  in  justice,  to  belong  to  the  underwriters :  the  loas,  can 
neither  can  he  lie  by  and  treat  the  loss  as  an  average  loss,  aUowed. 
until  the  recovery  of  the  property  becomes  hopeless,  and  then 
give  notice  of  abandonment;  for  the  underwriters  are  of 
right  entitled  to  all  those  chances  of  recovery,  which  might 
arise  from  the  speediest  and  most  immediate  endeavours  for 
that  purpose ;  in  fact,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Kenyon,  he  must 
<^  make  his  election  speedily  whether  he  will  abandon  or  not, 
and  so  put  the  imderwriters  in  a  situation  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  property,  whether  sold 
or  \msold"(A). 

Where  the  owners  of  a  ship,  lying  sea-damaged  in  a  foreign  Election  to 
port,  have  once  elected  to  treat  the  loss  as  partial,  they  cannot  parSif  lose  is 
afterwards  turn  it  into  a  total  loss,  by  virtue  of  a  notice  of  fi'^- 
abandonment,  merely  because  they  find  on  the  ship's  arrival 
that  the  cost  of  her  repairs  is  more  than  she  will  fetch  in  the 
market  (i). 

{g)  Gkmon  v,  Boyal  Exch.  Ass.  1  Park,  399;  of.  Stringer  r.  EngHah, 

(1816),  0  Taunt,  at  p.  387 ;  Ealten-  &o.  Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  B.  4  Q.  B. 

baoh  V.  Hadcenzie  (1878),  8  C.  P.  D.  676  ;  5  ibid.  599. 

at  p.  480,  per  Cotton,  L.  J.  (t)   fleviing  «!    Smith  (1848),   1 

(h)  In  AUwood  r.  Henokdl  (1795),  H.  L.  Cas.  614. 


1 

i 
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Sect.  1192.  Of  oonrse,  if  the  a»iiied  is  not  proTed  to  have  liad  intd- 
ligenoe  of  the  lofls  until  nothing  is  left  to  abandon,  no  defence 
founded  on  his  not  haying  given  notice  of  abandonment  at 
ally  or  in  due  time,  can  be  a  bar  to  his  claim  for  a  total 

lo66(A:). 

[^f^'^^^fffT  1193.  First :  where,  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  on  peiish- 
able  goods,  ^^free  of  average,"  the  ship  was  compelled  to 
put  back  in  distress,  and,  after  two  surveys,  was  condemned 
as  irreparable:  Lord  Ellenborough  held,  that  a  notice  of 
abandonment  not  given  to  the  underwriters  till  five  days 
after  the  assured  knew  of  the  condemnation  of  the  ship,  was 
too  late(/). 

So  where,  in  an  insurance  on  ship,  a  delay  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  days  elapsed  after  the  result  of  a  final  survey  was 
known,  before  notice  was  given,  such  notice  was  held  too 
late  (m). 

In  order,  however,  to  make  it  appear  that  there  has  been  a 
/ae/tes  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  it  must  be  shown  that  he 
had  full  means  of  being  informed  of  the  real  state  of  the  loss, 
at  the  time  when  it  is  contended  that  he  ought  to  have  given 
notice  of  abandonment.  Hence,  where  the  owner  of  an  East 
Indian  ship,  which  had  been  sold  as  irreparable  at  Calcutta, 
gave  notice  of  abandonment  three  days  after  he  had  received 
the  first  accurate  information  of  the  loss,  that  was  held  suf- 
ficient, although  it  appeared  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  had 
arrived  in  London,  where  the  owner  resided,  ten  days  pre- 
viously, and  probably  might,  but  was  not  proved  to,  have 
communicated  to  the  owner,  on  his  arrival,  the  facts  of  the 
loss  (n). 

1194.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  Court  of  Sing's  Bench 


(k)  Abel  r.  Poita  (1800),  3  Esp.      498. 
242  ;  Baxikin  r.  Potter  (1873),  L.  B.  {n)  Beadr.  Bonham  (1821),  3  Brod. 


6  H.  L.  83.  &  Bing.  147.    It  is  the  view,  how- 

(Q  Hunt  9.  Boyal  Exoh.  Aol  Go.  erer,  of  the  editors  that  in  cases  of 

(1816),  5  M.  &  8.  47.  justifiable  sales  no  notice  of  abandon- 

(m)  Aldndge  r.  Bell  (1816) ,  t  Stark,  meat  is  neoessarjr. 
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held,  in  two  successive  cases,  that  where  the  ground  of  aban-    Sect.  1104> 
donment  was  the  ship's  seizure  and  detention,  the  assured 
was  bound  to  give  notice  immediately  on  first  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  seizure  and  detention  {o). 

Thus,  where  a  ship  and  cargo  were  seized  in  a  foreign  port 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1810,  and  the  assured  first  heard  of 
the  seizure  on  the  8th  of  January,  1811,  but  did  not  give 
notice  of  abandonment  till  nine  days  after — ^Lord  Ellen- 
borough  thought  that  the  notice  was  given  too  late  to  entitle 
the  assured  to  recover  for  a  constructive  total  loss,  but  as  the 
cargo,  in  which  alone  the  assured  was  interested,  was  finally 
condemned  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  Court  subsequently  held 
that  the  assured  could  recover  for  an  actual  total  loss  (p). 

A  ship  having  been  compelled  by  sea-damage  in  May,  Fieiningv. 
1842,  to  put  into  the  Mauritius  to  refit,  the  master  wrote  to 
his  owners,  telling  them  of  the  damage  sustained,  of  the 
necessity  for  extensive  repairs,  of  his  intention  to  borrow 
money  on  bottomry,  and  of  the  sum  required  for  that  pur- 
pose.     These  letters  were  received   at    intervals    between 
September  and    December,   1842.      The  owners  wrote  in 
answer  to  the  master,  approving  of  the  course  he  proposed  to 
take.     On  the  27th  of  March,  1843,  the  ship  arrived,  and  was 
at  first  taken  possession  of  on  behalf  of  the  owners.    It  being 
soon  foimd,  however,  that  the  cost  of  repairs  would  much 
exceed  her  market  value,  the  owners  abandoned  her  on  the 
30th  of  March.     It  was  held,  that  under  the  circimistances 
this  abandonment  was  too  late  {q) , 

A  ship  at  the  port  of  Saigon  had  become  a  constructive 
total  loss,  and  one  of  her  owners  residing  at  Singapore,  and 
possessing  adequate  authority  to  abandon,  received  certain 
intelligence  of  the  ship's  condition  on  the  7th  February; 
after  that  date  he  ordered  the  master  to  have  her  sold,  and 
then,  on  the  11th  March  following,  notice  of  abandonment 

(o)  MnUett  v,  Shedden  (1811),  13  iP)  Hellish  v.  Andrews  (1813),  16 

East,  304  ;MeIlUh  v.  Andrews  (1812),      ^' !^'     .  „    .^^    „«  ,, 

'        '  ^  (g)   Heming  v.    Smith  (1848),   1 

16  East,  13.  2.  L.  Cas.  614. 
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Beet.  1104.   was  giTen  to  the  imderwriters  in  London ;  it  was  held  that 
notice  of  abandonment  had  not  been  given  in  dne  time  (r). 

It  was  suggested  in  that  case  that  the  telegraph  onght  to 
hare  been  nsed  immediately  after  the  day  on  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  ship  was  definitely  known,  if  a  tdegraph  to 
Europe  existed ;  and  if  there  were  no  telegraph,  then  that 
notice  should  have  been  sent  by  the  next  post  (s). 

From  these  cases,  then,  it  appears  that  in  this  conntiy  the 
assured  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  immediately 
on  first  receiving  intelligence  which  is  certain  and  definite, 
as,  for  instance,  of  capture,  detention,  or  disability,  without 
waiting  to  see  the  further  issue  of  the  casualty.  If  under 
such  circumstances  the  assured  elect  to  delay,  with  a  view  to 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  recovery  of  the  property 
and  the  completion  of  the  contract  of  afireightment,  he  treats 
the  loss  already  suffered  as  a  partial  loss,  and  cannot  after- 
wards, under  the  same  circumstances,  abandon  and  claim  for 
a  total  loss. 

ReTivalof  the      1195.  A  change  of  circumstances,  however,  may  revive  the 
notice.  right  of  abandonment  and  of  giving  notice  accordingly.   And 

there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  mere  protraction  of  time 
during  which  an  assured  is  kept  out  of  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty may  amount  to  such  a  change  of  circumstances  as  will 
operate  such  a  revival. 

The  case  in  which  these  questions  were  agitated  was  this : 
— The  plaintiffs,  in  1863,  had  effected  a  policy  with  the 
defendants  for  5,000/.  on  goods  valued  at  11,500/.,  by  the 
"  Dashing  Wave,"  from  Liverpool  to  Matamoras ;  and  during 
the  continuance  of  the  risk  the  ship  was  seized  on  the  5th 
November,  1863,  by  a  United  States  cruiser  and  carried  into 
New  Orleans,  where  the  cargo  was  libelled  in  the  Prize 
Court  as  lawful  prize.  Instead  of  abandoning,  as  they 
might  have  done,  on  hearing  of  this  casualty,  the  plaintiffs 
intervened  in  the  suit.    On  the  16th  June,  1864,  the  Court 

(r)  Kalienbaeh  p,  Mackenzie  (1878),  3  0.  P.  B.  467. 
(•)  Jlid,  477,  478. 
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gave  judgment  against  the  captors  and  decreed  restitution.  Sect.  1195. 
On  the  1st  July,  the  captors  appealed ;  the  decree  for  restitu- 
tion was  suspended ;  and  on  the  12th  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember, the  plaintiffs  gave  defendants  notice  of  abandonment, 
which  was  not  accepted.  From  that  time  onwards,  the  defen- 
dants were  kept  informed  by  the  plaintifiEs  of  the  events  as 
they  occurred,  and  were  asked  in  December,  1864,  and  again 
in  February,  1865,  to  give  bail  for  the  cargo,  as  otherwise  it 
would  be  sold.  The  plaintifEs  themselves  refused  to  give  bail, 
under  circumstances  affecting  the  money  currency  of  the 
United  States  such  as  made  their  refusal  appear  to  the 
English  judges  not  imreasonable,  and  on  the  25th  May,  - 
1865,  under  an  order  of  the  Prize  Court,  the  cargo  was  sold. 
Notice  of  abandonment  to  the  defendants  was  thereupon 
renewed  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  forthwith  commenced  their 
action  on  the  policy.  The  judges,  both  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
and  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  appear  to  have  thought  that 
there  might  be  such  a  change  of  circumstances  affecting  the 
subject  insured,  as  would  reyive  the  right  to  abandon,  but 
being  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs  were  justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  not  putting  in  bail,  the  Courts  held  that  the 
sale  by  order  of  the  Prize  Court  amotmted  in  law  to  ^n  absolute 
total  loss,  rendering  abandonment  therefore  unnecessary  (f). 

In  the  United  States  the  question  appears  to  have  frequently  in  the  United 
arisen  and  to  have  been  decided,  not  only  in  cases  of  capture 
and  detention,  but  in  cases  of  stranding,  submersion,  and 
other  disaster,  in  favour  of  such .  a  revival  of  the  right  under 
an  adequate  change  of  circumstances  affecting  the  subject 
insured  (u). 

1196.  Secondly :  If  the  information  itself  be  uncertain,  or  If  information 
the  nature  of  the  casualty  such  that  the  assured  cannot  be  ^  oasuaity' 
expected  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of  aban-  J!^f^^JJ^ 

time  allowed. 

(t)  Stringer  v.  Engliah,  &c.  Mar.  before  the  Lords  in  Kanldn  v.  Potter 

Ins.  Ck>.  (1869),  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  676 ;  (1873),  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  116. 

ibid.  6  Q.  B.  699.    This  oase  is  dted  (u)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  1669,  1672, 

with   approval   bj   Blaekbum,  J.,  1674. 


ii:finii»nr  ▼riii'rir   ixl  •^nnrrmrrT'  i£  fcc  losBesisiifxs? 
iisirr  •^  3f*f>«flnr*'  f 'j  -sn.'  j^nr  smo.  as 


*V.\c**  ^,,  Z ^  ^f^L.  -It  5*  T<    '     " 


i»jr*lt  ->f  tljct  €3MEiii-s£:c^  tliJt  tLsr  iE^sam  cut  lie  i;ld- 

tW*Mm4  1197.  B-:t,  SG.'.^  poistp^.'Tkeme::!  of  Dcdce  hang  for  the 
il'-w^iTte  <fl^  '^  mr^Ai^KShif  iae  real  i&kXb  of  the  damiged  pn>- 
JJ5J]^2?it       pwtr*  th<5  nglit  to  delaj  ffinfg  nf <«i  tbe  aeooin{^ialiiiieirt 


uHifi^  %0,  »Jtmm^  **  I>i  it  iK/t  be  Mipf^^ced,''  eajs  Gibl»,  C.  J.  in  the  esse 
jwA  ciudf  fA  Geman.  r.  Bojal  Exchange  Co.%  **that  I 
aoo^de  to  the  propoeitioD  that  the  aeBored  may  ode  this 
latitude;  a«  an  oppartonity  to  judge  of  the  stale  of  the 
mark^y  aml^  as  the  maikeis  fall  or  lise,  to  deot  iriiether 
be  will  abandon  or  not.  He  has  no  right  to  gorem  his 
conduct  by  any  such  rule :  the  only  examinaticm  he  may 

'x,  Bee  the  obMmrationt   of   the  Co.  fl815),  2  Manihall,  B>88 ;  5.  C, 

Prirjr  O/tmcil  in  Cmrie  r.  Bombaj  6  Tsani.  383. 

Nftiirft  Inn,  Co.  ^869,,  L.  B.  3  P.  C.  'z,  Per  D^Om,  C.  J.,  in  Had«n 

79.  9.  Haizkon  (1821),  3  Brod.  *  Kn^. 

^y)  Gernon  r,  Bojal  Ezch.  Am.  106. 


t 
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make  is  into  the  actual  state  of  the  cargo,  to  ascertain  what    dect.  1197. 
is  the  degree  of  damage,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
markets*' (a). 

Thus,  where  the  assured  on  goods,  upon  hearing  that  they 
had  been  sold  under  a  Vice- Admiralty  decree  abroad,  for 
the  benefit  of  whom  it  might  concern,  immediately  sent  out 
powers  of  attorney  to  remit  the  proceeds  home;  but  four 
months  afterwards,  finding  the  sales  less  productive  than  he 
expected,  gave  notice  of  abandonment :  this  notice  was  held 
too  late  (6). 

So,  where  the  proceeds  of  goods  were  received  by  a  person 
to  whom  for  three  years  the  assured  continued  to  look  for 
payment,  without  giving  any  notice  of  abandonment,  and 
then  only  gave  such  notice  when  they  ascertcdned  that  the 
party  to  whom  they  had  so  given  credit  had  become  insol- 
vent :  this  notice  was  held  too  late  (c). 

So,  where  a  ship  laden  with  wheat  was  partially  sunk,  and 
the  assured,  instead  of  abandoning  immediately  on  receiving 
this  intelligence,  first  employed  themselves  for  nearly  a  month 
after  the  loss  in  getting  out  the  wheat  on  their  own  account, 
and  then,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  got  out,  on  find- 
ing it  more  damaged  than  they  expected,  gave  notice  of 
abandonment,  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  whole  Court  held 
the  notice  too  late(£/).  ^'Must  not  the  assured,"  says  his 
Lordship,  *'  abandon  in  due  time,  while,  for  all  that  appears, 
the  loss  continues  total  in  that  sense"  {Le,y  constructively 
total)  ;  "  as  if ,  in  this  case,  the  assured  had  abandoned  while 
the  thing  insured  continued  under  water.  Now,  here  it  was 
three  weeks  or  nearly  a  month  before  the  abandonment,  and 


(a)  G^emon  v.  Royal  Exch.  Abs. 
Ck>.  (1S16),  6  Taunt.  387.  The  rale 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States; 
LiTermore  v,  Newbnryport  Marine 
Ins.  Ck>.  (1804),  1  Mass.  281. 

(b)  Allwood  V.  Henckell  (1795),  1 
Park,  899.  Lord  Kenyon  inclined 
to  think  that  an  abandonment  was 
necessary  in  this  case,  jost  as  if  the 
property  had  not  been  sold. 


{e)  MitcheU  r.  Edie  (1787),  1  T.  R. 
608,  as  explained  by  Lord  Abinger 
in  Boux  V.  Salvador  (1836),  3  Blng. 
N.  C.  at  pp.  288—290 ;  Saunders  r. 
Baring  (1876),  34  L.  T.  419 ;  3  Asp. 
M.  L.  C.  133. 

(d)  Anderson  v.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass. 
Ck).  (1805),  7  East,  38  ;  and  see 
Fleming  €.  Smith  (1848),  1  H.  L.  Cas. 
614. 


\>M 


— ^  r-  'I' 
'A  t vnzii'-izit^^-:  ZL  tL?-  fng  insuzi*.  Kii  aEZ:^*:  fist  ^wcl  to 


i&  vll',^  vH  L»i  Vaon  ii;£2»d  froei  Xev  Toik  to  Hme 
wm  taaavA  Iujj  %  BrrriA  p:?t  szii  k.<ept  iIhr  till  Hme  vas 
dac£«»d  Irj  tLe  Br^'.K.  GvxeessK!^  ir  *  slate  <i  UnAafrj  a 
iy>tSr>(f  <>{  abez^dscskect  ni  bell  liOCr  Loe  vidiii  vas  not  gifcn 
tiH  fire  veerj»  ah^r  tl^  iicc-fiar:cp  ol  ihe  Kcdcade^  ^the 

gare  the  ligLt  to  alar.d'isu  *"!£  capaKe  of  bezng  iciEzied^  ^  . 


4ir 


£fl<we  4l  lltS.  A  ^p^E^on  of  a  Toy  Tn:xfd  descnpdan.  aroR  out  ol 

4^iuh<d  tLefac^reape<^tfi^  the  ^SirTT.  Evie''  y;.  Shebadflnled 
from  GreKfDodk  for  Dnnedm  in  Xev  Zpalandj  and  toadied, 
Ij  petiim^ioii,  at  Blnff  Hazbour,  vheve  die  gromidBd,  and 
waa  got  off  after  a  tune,  not  withoct  difBmhir,  and,  it  iras 
feared,  oc^D^iderable  damage.  She  then  pipeeeded  to  Done- 
din  and  waa  aniTejred  there,  as  far  aa  was  poesiUe  when  ihere 
waa  neither  ^lip  nor  dry  dod^  and  as  it  ooold  not  be  aseer- 
tained  what  injmj  had  been  done  to  her,  ehe  waa  teuiporarily 
repaired,  and  would  therenpon  have  proeecated  her  Tojage  to 
Caleotta,  had  not  the  master  been  without  lands  to  meet  Jus 
expenses  amonnting  to  1,000/.  at  Dnnedin.  Quite  half  of 
that  amount  was  owing  to  default  of  the  owner  or  master 
under  the  Passenger  Acts.  The  ship,  after  being  detained 
for  nine  months  waiting  for  remittances  from  Europe,  at 
length  sailed  for  Calcutta.  Upon  her  arriTal  there  her 
injuries  were  ascertained  to  be  such,  and  the  expoise  of 
repairing  her  so  great,  that  the  master  was  entirely  justified 
in  giving  notice  of  abandonment  to  the  underwriterB.    But 


(0)  Bsrkor  r.  Blaket  (1808),  9  East,  (/)  Potter  9.  GbnipbeU  (1868),  16 

288.  W.  B.  401. 
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now,  whether  it  was  still  open  to  him  to  give  such  notice  was    Seot.  1198. 
the  question  which  the  Court  detennined  in  the  negative. 

Willes,  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas,  says,  '*  We  admit  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  hours  or  even  of  days,  but  whether  there  was  substantial 
delay  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  maritime  affairs.  We  do 
not  go  on  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  we  must  look  for  something 
more  substantial,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  delay  will 
excuse  the  underwriters.  I  think  the  argument  may  very 
well  be  stated  as  one  which  recommends  itself  by  its  equity, 
that  not  only  all  the  reasonable  incidents  of  maritime  adven- 
ture may  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  question 
of  what  is  reasonable  time,  but  also  that  you  may,  in  each 
particular  case  against  the  underwriters,  take  into  account  all 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  damage  upon  which  the 
question  arises.  .  .  .  She  was  detained  at  Dunedin  for  nine 
months,  in  respect  of  disbursements  of  upwards  of  1,000/., 
only  one-half  of  which  is  imputed  to  the  accoimt  of  the 
underwriters ;  of  the  rest  a  great  proportion  was  to  be  traced 
to  the  default  of  the  owner  or  master ;  for  example,  penalties 
for  breaches  of  the  English  Act,  percentage  of  passage  money 
ordered  to  be  returned,  and  the  Uke.  The  delay  was  for  the 
want  of  money  to  meet  these  disbursements.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  arrive  safely  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ship  would 
have  been  detained  nine  months  in  New  Zealand  if  she  had 
only  been  burthened  with  her  ordinary  expenses  and  the 
expenses  caused  by  the  damage.  But  for  the  expenses 
incurred  by  default  of  her  owner  or  master  she  would  pro- 
bably have  sailed  for  Calcutta  months  before."  On  these 
considerations  the  Court  held  that  the  notice  of  abandonment 
given  after  her  arrival  at  Calcutta  and  the  ascertainment 
there  of  her  injuries,  came  too  late  {g). 

1199.  The  law  of  England  agrees  with  that  of  France  and  Underwriters 
the  United  States  in  holding  that  if  a  notice  of  abandonment  d^^amept- 

anceof 

(y)  Aocord.  per  Blaokbiirn,  J.,  as  to  this  oane  in  Rankin  r.  Potter  (1873)| 
L.  B.  6  H.  L.  117,  119,  123. 
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IIM.  IS  onoe  ft-xtejitol  by  the  imderviitcn,  it  is  mgnocaUe 


MfiiMr  of         made  iinder  a  mi^ta^e  of  £aeL 

y^^^  ^  Thai,  in  the  case  of  Smith  r.  BobettBoo,  as  it  afnnMiwl 

that  the  Gnderwriten  htA  accepted  a  iK)doe  of  ahandflmnent, 
the  sahaequent  restoration  of  the  diip  before  acdoa  brongfat 
was  held  not  to  defeat  the  right  of  the  aaBored  to  meurei  for 
a  total  loss  in  respect  of  sach  notice.  The  faetsvere these: — 
The  broker  gave  notice  of  abandonment  to  the  imderwriten 
f  acoompanied  bj  the  master's  protest  on  the  19th  of  October^ 
the  day  after  leoeiTing  inteOigenoe  of  the  dnp's  capture;  the 
underwriters,  on  the  24th,  retained  the  protest  to  the  broloer, 
with  a  notification  **  that  thej  were  satLsfied.'*  On  the  same 
erening  adrioe  was  leceiTed  of  the  ddp's  lecaptme,  and 
shortly  afterwards  she  was  brooghi  into  port,  where  she  dis- 
charged her  cargo  and  earned  freight  I^HdHdon  held  that 
the  underwriters  were  bound  by  their  aooeptanoe«  and  **  could 
not  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  loss  was  not  total,  after  they 
had  admitted  that  it  was^  and  acquiesced  in  the  abandonment 
as  for  a  total  h/SB  "  (A). 

What  A&y  therefore,  an  acceptance  by  the  underwriters  has  these 

important  effeet£y  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  acts  on  their 
part  mill  constitute  an  acceptance.  In  Enghmd  there  is  no 
established  form  in  which  it  must  be  conTeyed;  any  yerbal 
or  written  a.«.sent,  from  which  it  may  be  distinctly  inferred 
that  the  underwriters  intended  to  adopt  the  abandonment,  is 
a  sufBcdent  acceptance. 

1200.  The  question  whether  an  abandonment  has  been 
accepted  is  primarily  a  question  of  &ct.  But  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  case  may  be  such  that  a  juiy  may  be  properly 
told,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  if  they  think  the  underwriters 
have  done  certain  acts  which  are  consistent  only  with  their 
having  accepted  the  abandonment,  then  they  ought  to  find 


(h)  Smith  r.  Bobertson  (1814),  2  ig^  aooeptation  Tokmtaira  il  s'eet 

Dow,  474  ;  tee  also  HndBon  r.  Har-  ...  ^.        ^^  ,     «.w^^  «„; 

riacm  (1821),  3  Brod.  ft  Bing.  153.  *  i—        h 

The  effect  of  an  acoeptanoe  U  weU  *  *^'»*  termini."    4  BooJay-P^jr, 

ezpxMMd  by  Boulay -Paty :— "  Par  Droit  Com.  380- 
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that  the  abandonment  has  been  accepted.  And  further,  Sect.  1200. 
although  they  may  not  really  have  accepted  the  abandonment, 
they  may  have  so  acted  that  a  judge  may  very  properly  tell 
a  jury  that,  having  acted  in  a  certain  way,  and  having 
thereby  altered  the  rights,  the  condition,  and  the  interests  of 
the  owner,  although  they  have  not  accepted  the  abandonment, 
and  the  jury  ought  to  find  accordingly  in  point  of  fact,  yet 
in  point  of  law  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  had 
accepted  it  (t). 

The  evidence  ought  distinctly  to  show  their  acquiescence.  Aoquieflcence. 
Thus  where,  on  being  informed  of  the  loss,  they  merely  ^montmurt 
requested  that  the  assured  would  do  the  best  they  could  with  <^*inotay 
the  damaged  property,  this  was  held  ncft  to  amount  to  an 
acceptance  (k). 

The  mere  silence  of  the  underwriters  on  receiving  notice  of  ?f ere  sUenoe 

.     .  does  not 

abandonment  does  not  m  itself  amount  to  an  acceptance ;  for,  amount  to 
as  Story,  J.,  remarks,  "  they  are  not  bound  to  signify  their  **^^     ^' 
acceptance.     If  they  say  and  do  nothing,  the  proper  conclu- 
sion is  that  they  do  not  mean  to  accept "  (/). 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  underwriter  should  May  be 

■I  .  X   i      xi_        T_       T  J.      •x"L        •  J  inferred  from 

express  his  assent  to  the  abandonment   either  m  word  or  acts  without 
writing ;   his  acceptance  may  be  inferred  from  his  acts,  or,  as  ^^^ 
has  been  suggested  above,  he  may  be  estopped  from  denying 
acceptance,  when  his  acts  are  such  as  naturally  to  lead  the 
assured  to  infer  that  the  abandonment  is  acquiesced  in,  and 
to  act  accordingly. 

Therefore,  where  the  insurers,  upon  notice  of  abandonment 
received  by  them,  took  possession  of  the  wrecked  vessel, 
brought  her  away,  did  repairs  upon  her,  and  kept  her  in 
their  possession  for  some  time  until  she  was  sold  imder  a 
claim  of  salvage,  this  was  held  to  be  clear  evidence  of  accept- 
ance of  the  abandonment,  whereby  they  had  waived  a  breach 

(%)  Per  Lord  Penzance  in  Shepherd  1  Esp.  N.  P.  72. 

V.  Henderson  (1881),  7  App.  Gas.  at  (0  ^  "PeelB  v.  Merohante'  Ins. 

p.  64.  Go.  (1822),   3    Mason,   27,  oited  2 

(k)  TheUuBSon  r.  Fletcher  (1793),  PhiUips,  Ins.  s.  1691. 
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1200.  rA  wsmntj  txA  maSe  themsdres  liaUe  for  flie  los ;  m).  In 
ehoity  wfaenerer  the  imderwiiterB,  after  reoemng  notice  of 
abandoEin^i^t,  do  an j  act  in  consequence  tfaereol  wbidi  coold 
be  jnst^ei  otAj  nnder  a  li^t  denred  from  it,  and  without 
giving  9IIJ  notice  of  their  object,  soch  act  has  been  hdd  in 
the  Unit^  States,  and  it  seems  would  be  hdd  in  this  ooontiy, 
to  be  itself  decisiTe  eiidenc^  of  an  acoeptanoe  (a),  or  at  least 
of  an  estoppd  to  the  same  effect. 


TbaelcNr 


ISQL  Consequently,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there 
diould  be  any  fixed  rule  in  England  as  to  the  time  within 
which  an  acceptance  Aould  be  made.  Lord  Eldon,  indeed, 
in  Smith  r.  Bobert^on,  seemed  to  consider  that,  as  the  assured 
was  bound  to  make  his  election  at  once  to  abandon,  there  might 
be ''  a  corresponding  obligation  "  on  the  part  of  the  underwriter 
**to  accede  to  the  abandonment  de  prasenti"  (o),  "evidently 
diowing,"  says  Park,  J.,  "that  he  thought  the  underwriter 
should  say  at  the  earliest  opportunity  whether  he  will  accept 
the  abandonment  or  not "  (/>). 

Accordingly,  by  the  Court  of  which  Park,  J.,  was  a 
member,  the  silence  of  the  insurers  for  two  months  after 
receipt  of  notice  of  abandonment  was  held  to  amount  to 
acquiescence  in  it  (q). 

But  in  practice  no  such  obligation  is  recognized  between 
assured  and  insurer,  as  being  upon  the  latter  in  respect  of 
notice  of  abandonment.  And  recently  the  Piiyy  Council 
have  recognized  the  opinion  of  Stoiy,  J.,  which  has  been 
cited  above  (r),  as  being  the  rule  of  law  in  this  country — that 


(m)  Prorinoial  Ins.  Co.  of  Canada 
V.  Leduo  (1874),  L.  B.  6  P.  C.  224. 
See  per  Lord  Peozanoe,  Shepherd  v, 
Hendenon  (1881),  7  App.  Gae.  49, 
64. 

(n)  Per  Stoty,  J.,  in  Peele  v.  Mer- 
ohaats'  Ina.  Co.  (1822),  3  Mason, 
27 ;  Cincinnati  Ins.  Co.  v,  Bakewell 
(1844),  4  B.  Mtinroe,  B.  (Ken.)  641 ; 
and  see  caiiee  cited  in  2  Phillips, 
Ins.  B.  1698 ;  P»)Tincial  Ins.  Co.  of 


Canada  v,  Lednc,  supra.  Seem, 
where  the  conduct  of  the  nnder- 
wzitera  conld  be  otherwise  justified, 
cf .  Shepherd  v.  Henderson,  wpra, 

{o)  In  Smith  r.  Bobertson  (1814), 
2  Dow,  479. 

(p)  Per  Park,  J.,  in  Hudson  f. 
Harrison  (1821),  3  Brod.  &  Bing. 
108. 

(q)  Hudson  v.  Harrison,  tupra, 

(r)  AnU,  s.  1200. 
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the  insurers  are  not  bound  to  signify  their  aooeptanoe,  and    Sect.  1201. 
that  if  they  say  and  do  nothing  the  proper  conclusion  is  that 
they  do  not  mean  to  accept  («). 

1202.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  acceptance  of  a  notice  of  Revocation  of 
abandonment  is  irrevocable,  except  indeed  by  the  mutual  con-  abandonment, 
sent  of  the  parties,  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  subsequent  riffHts  ttiere- 
acts  whatever ;  if  not  accepted,  the  notice  is  defeasible  either  ^^er. 

by  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  property  (^),  or  by  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  assured  clearly  showing  that  he  himself  has 
waived  his  right  to  insist  on  it,  by  treating  the  loss  as  partial 
and  not  total. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  no  acts  When  waiver 
done  by  the  master,  while  acting  as  agent  of  both  parties  and  be  iifereed. 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  in  attempting  to  recover  or 
repair  the  damaged  property  after  notice  of  abandonment 
has  been  given,  can  operate  as  such  waiver.  But  if  the 
master  appears  to  have  been  acting,  not  as  the  agent  of 
both  parties  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  but  under 
the  directions  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured  exclu- 
sively (u) — or  if  the  acts  and  interference  of  the  assured  with 
the  use  and  management  of  the  subject  insured  be  such  as 
manifestly  to  show  that  he  intended  to  act  for  his  own  interest 
as  owner,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters — ^there 
appears  little  doubt  that  such  acts  and  interference  would 
operate  as  a  waiver  of  his  notice  of  abandonment  {x). 

1203.  No  dealings,  however,  of  the  master  or  of  the  assured 
with  the  abandoned  property  will  have  this  effect,  unless  they 
unequivocally  and  unmistakably  a^lount  to  acts  of  ownership. 
Thus  where,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  their  ship  and  cargo 
had  been  carried  by  a  mutinous  crew  into  Barbadoes,  and  that 

(«)  Provincial  Ins.  Co.  of  Canada  2  Q.  B.  135. 

V,  Leduo  (1874),  L.  B.  6  P.  0.  224,  (u)  Of.  Fleming  v.  Smith  (1848),  1 

237.  H.  L.  Cas.  613. 

(fj  Cologan  V,  London  Ass.  Co.  {x)  So  decided  in  the  United  States 

(1816),  5  M.  &  S.  447.    Sach  restoia-  in  Colombian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ashby  and 

tlon  must  be  before  action  brought.  Btribling  (1830),  4  Peters,  S.  C.  B. 

Buys  1^.  Boyal  Exchange  Co.,  [1897]  139 ;  see  2  Phillips,  s.  1732. 

4s2 


*C^'1I?T=r^"-^    t^    111*-   T'^''»^yi>7'''^-  gs»      T."'!^     pawn*   *- 


« 


ti  x»^i£s*ti  ft§  &  iitrar  rase  :£  '•ifT^   •    :  so 


e  viri^nr  :i.-?r  ir  *t  tie  fnl»  azd  tLsc  dispcibsd 

ttcii  It  diTTE.  tLat  if  t::*^  iMsrsiPii.  after  c:tL:«  cf  amairciza^it. 
ir€T€r  to  Y^^^fA  to  rejair  tie  Kifp  witLrrir  ecrsciiiiz  tbe 
n:ii«?nrrit<5T$,  that  wc-^i  le  s  TrirreT  cf  th*  ii:tfr;«;  f  j 
rea«</TJiile  iri^ren'^  ir^-ili  be  tiut  the  ase^ir^d  in  sci 
wa*  rerpairisg  Ler  fer  his  own  ben-eft  /  .  Tbe  asae  point 
was  ^fAfA  in  the  S:ipreme  Court  cf  Error  in  Xew  Yoik, 
^hfitH  a  m^ist^r,  acting  aa  agent  f  •:?  the  oirnaa^  iqjaired  at 


y   Brr/wn  w.  Smi'l.  lelJ  .  1  IXtw,  f    Aiiica.  r.  Sefaar  :>:'i  ,  S J< 

P*rf.  Cm,  ^>.  WB.  y.  T.  Cm.  45 

z   AZetk  r,  Bo^mae    !^>^  ,  Daof.  Im.  Iu  I€?9. 

If  IX  I'A  n. '«  ;  and  see  Sievsrt  r.  fr   Ogdoi  r.  Fire  Im.  Go.   IS13  , 

Gn«c//dk  lUr,  Inc.  Co.   (1^%  ,  2  IOJcIim.177;  ai  mcnv  12  »tid, 

H.  L.  Cm,  VYj,  U;  2  Fldliipa,  a.  1699. 

'«,  Waldeo  r.  Plioeaiz   Iul  Co.  V    See  Pede  r. 

n%10  .  $  JobnKA,  310.  Co.  '1S>2.,  3 
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the  Isle  of  France  a  sliip,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Sect.  1203. 
assured  at  New  York  on  first  hearing  of  the  casualty  (e). 

1204.  The  insurers  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Yalin,  repair  the  M^  the 
ship  notwithstanding  notice  of  abandonment,  and  compel  the  repair  and 
assured  to  receive  her  back,  provided  they  have  not  volun-  J^^J^^  " 
tarily  settled  as  for  a  total  loss  and  have  acted,  in  repairing  abandonment? 
the  ship,  imder  protest  against  the  validity  of  the  abandon- 
ment (/).     Emerigon  denies  this  position  (^),  and  the  Code 

de  Commerce  sanctions  his  doctrine  (A). 

According  to  Phillips  it  appears  that  the  prevcdling  doc- 
trine in  the  United  States  is  against  any  such  right  of  the 
insurer  (if),  but  that  in  this  respect  Massachusetts  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  other  States  (k).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  in 
France  and  the  United  States  an  abandonment  validly  made 
is  indefeasible  by  subsequent  events  (/).  In  this  country  an 
abandonment  is  not  indefeasible  until  action  brought.  Till 
that  event,  therefore,  the  loss,  though  at  one  time  total,  is 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  a  partial  loss  by  the  restitution  of  the 
property  insured  under  any  such  circumstances  in  this  country 
that  the  assured  may,  if  he  please,  have  possession,  and  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  take  it  {m), 

1205.  The  effect  of  a  valid  abandonment  is  to  transfer  the  Efleot  of 

ri»i         j»       iijii  •         j»j_"i_j.i_»        •  J         i»       abandonment 

whole  interest  m  all  that  remams  of  the  thmg  insured,  as  tar  ^s  Testing 
as  it  is  covered  by  the  policy,  together  with  all  the  rights  and  ^^^'"^^ 


(e)  Dickej  v.  American  Ins.  Co., 
8  Wend.  658,  dted  2  Phillips,  Ins. 
8.  1701.  The  learned  author  adds: 
**  By  repairing,  the  loss  ceases  to  be 
a  total  one;  making  an  abandon- 
ment and  proceeding  at  the  same 
time  to  repair  inyolves  an  incon- 
sistency, since  by  the  abandonment 
the  assured  declares  the  ship  to 
belong  to  the  underwriter,  and  by 
repairing  any  further  than  merely  to 
preserve  the  ship  from  destruction 
he  makes  it  his  own.*' 

(/)  2  Valin,  Com.  Hv.  iii.  tit.  vi. 
des  Assurances,  art.  60,  p.  144. 


(^)  Emerigon,  c.  zvii.  s.  6,  p.  231. 

(A)  Art.  385. 

(t)  2  FhiUips,  Ins.  s.  1706. 

(k)  Ibid,  s.  1558. 

(/)  Code  de  Com.  385  ;  2  Phillips, 
Ins.  s.  1705. 

(//))  Per  Bayley,  J.,  Holdsworth  r. 
Wise  (1828),  7  B.  &  Cr.  794 ;  per 
Lord  Campbell,  Dean  v.  Hornby 
(1854),  8  E.  &  B.  180  ;  and  cf .  Buys 
V.  Boyal  Exchange  Ass.  Corp.,  [1897] 
2  Q.  B.  135.  See,  however.  Sailing 
Ship  Blairmore  Co.  v.  Macredie, 
[1898]  A.  C.  593, 
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Betro^>eotiye 
operatLon. 


Sect.  1206.  liabilities  arising  out  of  its  ownership,  from  the  assured  to  the 
ownership  of    underwriters,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  several  sub- 
scriptions (n). 

Such  transfer  is  retrospective,  operating  from  the  moment 
of  the  casualty  that  gave  the  right  to  abandon,  from  which 
time  the  underwriters,  by  virtue  of  the  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, are  subrogated  into  the  place  of  the  assured,  as  complete 
owners  of  the  abandoned  property  so  far  as  it  is  covered  by 
the  insurance  (o). 

The  thing  insured  when  thus  transferred  by  abandonment 
to  the  underwriter  is  called  the  salvage ;  and  the  losses,  which 
give  the  right  of  abandonment,  salvage  losses,  or  total  losses 
with  benefit  of  salvage.  The  effect  of  abandonment  is  not 
only  to  transfer  to  the  underwriter  the  remains  of  the  aban- 
doned property,  but  also  to  clothe  him  from  the  moment  of 
the  loss  with  all  the  rights  and  all  the  responsibility  of  owner- 
ship, entitling  him  to  prosecute  all  claims  which  belonged  to 
the  assured  as  owner  of  the  thing  insured,  and  rendering  him 


''Salvage 

lOBBeB.*' 


(»)  Le  delaififlement  ^uipolle  k  rm 
transport.  Le  Guidon,  cap.  vii.  Etre 
translatif  de  propriety  est  de  1' essence 
da  d^laissement.  2  Valin,  liy.  iii. 
tit.  yi.  des  Assurances,  art.  60,  p.  418 ; 
2  Emerigon,  o.  zyii.  s.  6,  p.  230,  ed. 
1827 ;  4  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Mar. 
375.  L'assureur  est  subrog^  k  tons 
les  droits  de  Tassure,  car,  en  acqu^- 
rant  la  chose,  U  acquiert  ausai  tons 
les  accessoires.  3  Pardessns,  Droit 
Com.  426.  As  far  as  abandonment 
of  ship  in  this  country  is  concerned, 
the  generality  of  this  doctrine  must 
be  regarded  as  controUed  by  the 
operation  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts:  per  Lord  Truro,  1  Macq.  H.  L. 
Cas.  342. 

The  present  editors,  finding  that 
the  statement  of  the  law  as  giyen 
aboye,  together  with  this  note,  has 
the  authority  of  Amould  as  well  as 
that  of  subsequent  editions  of  this 
work,  have  thought  it  best  to  repro- 


duce it  unaltered  from  the  2nd  ed. 
p.  1178.  It  is  submitted,  howeyer, 
that  this  passage,  as  well  as  similar 
statements  occurring  a  little  lower 
down,  to  the  effect  that  ''abandon- 
ment transfers  the  remains  of  the 
abandoned  property"  and  "dothea 
the  underwriter  with  all  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  ownership," 
must  be  reoeiyed  with  caution.  It 
may  well  be  that  abandonment  per  m 
merely  diyests  the  owner  of  his  pro- 
perty, without  neoessarily  yesting  it 
in  the  underwriters,  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  aocept  it.  This  point 
is  dealt  with  somewhat  more  fully 
in  8.  1213,  irtfra.  See  2  Phillips, 
8.  1726. 

(o)  Stewart  v.  Ghreenock  Mar.  Ins. 

Co.  (1848],  2  H.  L.  Cas.  159 ;  Sea 

Ins.  Go.  V.  Hadden  (1884),  13  Q.  B.  D. 

at  p.  711 ;  The  Red  Sea,  [1896]  P.  at 

p.  24,  per  Lord  Eaher,  M.  B. 
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liable  for  all  just  demands  tliat  might  have  been  made  against   Sect,  1205. 
the  assured  in  the  same  capaoitj. 

1206.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Ellen-  Eight  of 
borough  and  the  Court  of  Bang's  Bench  (p),  and  has  ever  ^^pto 
since  been  the  undoubted  law  in  this  country,  that  if,  after  J^^*  earned 

•^ '  '  by  oomplenon 

abandonment  of  ship  during  a  voyage,  the  ship  nevertheless  of  yoyage 

after  aoan* 

succeed  in  completing  her  voyage,  so  as  to  earn  freight  (j'),  domnent. 
such  freight  belongs  wholly  to  the  underwriter  on  ship,  and 
to  no  extent  either  to  the  shipowner,  or  to  the  underwriter  on 
freight.  This  principle  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  Greenock  Marine  Lisurance  Com- 
pany (r),  and  was  recently  enunciated  very  clearly  by  Lord 
Esher,  M.  R.,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  follows : — "  Now, 
what  is  the  effect  of  that "  (i,e,  abandonment)  "  as  between 
the  underwriters  and  the  shipowners,  according  to  the  case  of 
Case  V,  Davidson  and  all  the  others  P  It  seems  to  me  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  pointed  out  distinctly  in  that  case  first  of 
aU  that  the  ship  is  to  be  considered  as  having  passed  to  the 
underwriters  after  the  abandonment  has  been  accepted,  as 
from  the  time  when  the  damage  occurred  to  her  which  entitled 
the  shipowners  to  abandon  her  (a).  From  that  time  the  un- 
derwriter is  Q^titled  to  everything  which  that  ship,  then  being 
his,  can  earn ;  that  is  to  say,  that  h&  can  earn  by  her  as  being 
her  owner.  That  is  what  he  is  entitled  to,  and  that  is  what 
Lord  Ellenborough  has  said.  He  is  not  entitled  to  anything 
that  has  been  earned  by  the  use  of  that  ship  before  she  was 
his  ship.  Now  take  the  simple  case  of  a  ship,  before  the  loss 
or  damage,  having  been  chartered  or  filled  with  cargo  on  bills 
of  lading,  the  freight  to  be  payable  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
and  delivery  of  the  goods.    Li  such  a  case,  at  the  time  of  the 

{p)  Case  1^.  Dayidaon  (1816),  6  M.  (r)  (1848),  2  H.  L.  Gas.  159. 

^  8*  79.  (jt^j  These  last  words  are  not  to  be 

(,)  Thi.  principle  of  ooane  does  ,„^^  j^  j^  EUenborongh's  jud*- 

not  apply  to  a  ease  where  the  freight  •       ,    , 

is  earned  not  by  the  original  but  by  °^«^*'  though  the  position  whioh  they 

a  BuUrtitated  ship.  Hiokie  v.  Rodo-  involve  may  perhaps  be  implied  from 

oanaohi  (1869),  28  L.  J.  Ex.  273.  the  tenor  thereof. 


VJA 


CTTLi'T  w.rJri  tar^  be^^i  «iritlr*l  t:  rHEfETT^  if  tb?  diqk  bad 
*:fXL,\j^j(A  zat  TST&g«  wi:}^:-:!  lrfr,g  wimcficmtd.  The  ihoi- 
^'j-^j^A  zzjSHi'm  LaTt  no  ngLt  to  FBeofv  imglit  paid  or 
partiaZ  r  paid  in  adranoe  Ij  a  cLaztcrcr,  becamg  this  ia 
canned  L j  the  iLfpoinier  vbed:«r  the  Tojage  be  wihwqaeptlj 
€/;iLj>>*^  cviK^'y  .  So,  too,  wbere  the  ship  is  under  cbaiter- 
\aA.iki[iT^.^iA  V^^J  >u^  ^  ctarterer  is  entitled  bj  Tirtoe  of  biHs  of  lading 
^Ja'^         to  vxfire  boni  oonagneea  a  larger  sum  than  the  cbaiter- 


fniirui  4ivm 


vK^i^eUrter-  ]>aitjfragLt  parable  bj  him  to  the  shipowner,  the  abandonees 
reeeire  odIj  the  cfaazter-paity  freight,  tar  the  differenee 
between  that  and  the  amount  doe  bj  the  bQls  of  lading 
belongs  to  the  diarteiefB  U).  And  from  the  chaztei^paity 
freight  reeeiTable  hy  the  abandonees,  thero  most,  moreover, 
be  deducted  the  freig^'s  proportum  of  general  aYorsge  and 
partienlar  charges,  bat  not  expenses  incurred  on  the  Toyage 
prior  to  the  abandonment,  where  those  expenses  were  not 
incurred  in  respect  of  freight  alone  (y). 

V0TM7  1208.  It  is  also  to  be  obsenred  that  the  freight  which  passes 

bftifiyMioad    to  the  abandonees  of  ship  is  only  freight  which  is  being 

U)  The  Bed  Bes,  [1896]  P.   20.      Corp.  r.  WiDiaiiis  (1892),  9  Tim« 
8m  al«o  Stewart  v,  Ofeenook  Mar.      L.  B.  96,  257  (C.  A.). 

In..  Co.  (1848),  2  H.  L.  Caa.  169.  (,)  The  Bed  Sea,  at  pp.  25,  26. 

(tt)  But  the^  are  eotitled  to  pro         ^  ^  x™  «a  o«s  «  pp.  ^,  m. 

raid  freight  aetnallj  earned  and  xe-  (y)  The  Bed  Sea,  [1895]  P.  293, 

ooired  by  the  lUp.     London  Aaa.      per  Bmoe,  J. 
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earned  at  or  after  the  time  when  the  loss  occasioning  the   Sect.  1208. 
abandonment  occurs.     For  instimoe,  the  cargo  on  board  may  at  the  time  of 
belong  to  the  shipowner,  in  which  case  the  abandonee  can     ®  °"    ^" 
only  recover  in  respect  of  the  actual  use  of  the  ship  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  loss  (s). 

And  so,  where  a  ship  was  under  charter  to  load  a  cargo  at  Nor  damages 

for  loss  of 

a  subsequent  port,  which  she  was  disabled  by  collision  from  freight  re- 
reaching,  and  her- owners  recovered  damages  from  the  ship  in  torTfeasor."^ 
fault  in  respect  not  only  of  the  loss  of  their  ship  itself,  but 
also  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  the  freight  which  they  expected 
to  earn  on  the  subsequent  voyage,  it  was  held  that  the 
damages  awarded  under  the  latter  head  were  receivable  by 
the  shipowner,  or  by  the  underwriters  on  freight,  and  not  by 
the  abandonees  of  ship  (a).  For  the  loss  of  the  ship  ^itself 
the  abandonees  of  ship  can  sue  in  the  name  of  the  ship- 
owner (b), 

1209.  Similarly,  it  was  decided  that  where  imderwriters  Other  rights 
had  paid  a  total  loss   on    British  ships  captured  by  the  the^o^niership 
Spaniards,  they  were  entitled,  as  salvage,  to  the  proceeds  ^l^^^^g^g 
of  Spanish  ships  captured  by  way  of  reprisals,  which  had  salyageto 
been  distributed  by  the  British  Q-ovemment  amongst  the 
assured  (c) :  so  the  underwriters  on  freight  are  entitled,  after 
abandonment,  to  the  benefit  of  other  freight  Reamed,  instead 
of  that  insured  (d). 

In  one  case  a  ship,  valued  in  the  policy  at  6,000/.,  and 
insured  for  the  same  amount,  was  totally  lost  by  collision ; 
the  owners  who  had  been  paid  the  fuU  amount  of  the 
insurance  recovered  against  the  ship  in  fault  damages  pro- 


(«)  Miner  v.  WoodfaU  (1857),  8 
E.  &  B.  493. 

(a)  Sea  Ins.  Co.  f.  Hadden  (1884), 
13  Q.  B.  D.  706  (0.  A.) 

(b)  Yates  r.  White  (1838),  4  Bing. 
N.  0.  272 ;  2  PhilUps,  s.  1711. 

(e)  BandaU  i^.  Cochrane  (1748),  1 
Yes.  98;  Blaauwpot  v.  Da  Costa 
(1768),  1  Eden,  130.  But  these  oases 
were  explained  and  distingnished  in 


Bomand  i^.  Bodooanachi  (1882),  7 
App.  Cas.  333,  and  are  discussed  in 
the  chapter  on  subrogation. 

(d)  Qreeaa.  v.  Royal  Exoh.  Co. 
(1815),  1  Marshall,  447;  6  Taunt. 
68  ;  Everth  v.  Smith  (1814),  2  M.  & 
S.  278 ;  Brockelbankr.  Sugrue  (1831), 
1  Mood.  &  Bob.  102.  Cf.  Hiokie  v. 
Rodocanaohi  (1869),  28  L.  J.  Ex. 
278. 


-t^r'zcjiUBtL  ^:  &  2i: 


a3Li5I>j3XE1T»  fakt  m. 


z  Z1&  Tili^  :£  '^^  >,«,  „  :2ift  lod  Tilne  of 


xje^  itiz  z :  hse  zm^sas  z  rcr  i=.  icc^styxax  of  the  Tafau- 

^~   '**      ^'M       ***■&     ^j~  .  -    i«J       -^       I  Mian.      •a2^.  *      **.«*'       *  •.&  ■^Jjy»nM»       ^nSMI^       ^—^♦■■♦l^M* 


«f^ 


•aa.  'JLjr 


iizefr  cecB.  d:  ^lI*:-^!  is.  zzjt  Hiose  ::£  Ltsr^  r  .  A  ship 
'i*r",.-vged  cj  er,r:.^";:s.  vii^  sniicbsr  «L:z.  b:^  ships  bemg  the 
jr:^*aty  :£  tl*  azzifr  cTFaerv  sid  t2je  r^isms.  after  paying 
zzArT  the  p'.^y.  !^=cd  tie  cii^r  aiLd  iazLed,  becnae  the 
laafizrcd  avi:£r  ccrLli  r.*je  lmj^  a  <^gl^  >f  action  mpina^  him- 
■cd  the  fiLsiras  cocli  sae  in  no  ether  right  7  . 
In  the  Uiiital  ScateSw  irh<eie  the  assar&i.  befose  abuidcMi- 
Lt,  had  a  right  to  riahn  a  gvcenl  aToage  eantrihotian. 


fCL:h  diizm  wa«  hell  to  have  been  tzan^ned  bjthe  abandon* 
men  to  the  unienrriteis  a  . 


1210.  Of  course  the  nndervriter,  bj  not  aeeepting  the 
^  "^^     abandonment,  or  hr  other  acts  of  the  like  kind,  ma j  lose  all 


Tafftfrsarbe 


^^^^'^^^^  title  to  the  nlHTnAtft  benefit  of  sahrage.    A  British  sfa^  and 


total  IcMi.  cazgo  were  eaptmed  bj  the  Biazilian  Gorecnment,  and  con- 
demned as  prize  for  breadi  of  blockade.  The  nndenmtezs 
who  had  insared  the  ca^go  would  not  accept  anabandonmenty 
but  eompiomised  the  claim  for  35  per  oenL  Some  time 
afterwards  restitution  and  oompensstion  were  made  by  the 
Brazilian  GtoTemment,  and  in  an  action  bj  the  insurers  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  this,  the  Court  held  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  anything  (1). 

Tiiihi1iti€»  of  1211.  As  the  abandonmait  thus  vests  in  the  onderwriter  all 

i^^m^aa  the  privileges,  so  it  throws  i^n  him  all  the  liabilities  of 

wiSaadra.  ^^^'^^ra^P  W  9    ^^  instance,  the  liability  to  pay  salvage 

meat.  reward  to  third  parties  for  saving  the  property  and  restoring 

(cj  North  of  England  Izvm  S.8.  (k)  Walker  p.  United  States  Ina. 

Ins.  Co.  If.  Armatrong  (1870),  L.  B.  Go.  (1824),  11  Serg.  k  Bawle,  61 ; 

5  Q.  B.  244 ;  see  infra,  ss.  1228—1230.  2  Fhioiips,  s.  1709. 

( f)  Per  Liord  Blackbrnn.  Bnznaad 

..  EodocaiuM,!!!  (1882),  7  ipp.  Cas.  ^  W  ^^^  ''  MOXmndl  (1885).  1 

333,  342.  ^'  *  ^*  ^^• 

(/}   Simpson  v.  Thomson   (1877),  {k)  Bat  cf.  ante,  s.   1205-,  n.  (») ; 

3  App.  Cas.  279.  infra,  s.  1213. 
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it  to  the  underwriters;  all  liens  to  which  the  property  is  Sect.  Iflll. 
sabjeot,  such  as  for  seamen's  wages,  and  all  other  expenses  of 
earning  the  pending  freight  (/) :  but  as  between  the  assured 
and  the  underwriter,  the  latter  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
discharge  incumbrances  or  liens  with  which  the  property  was 
burdened  before  the  casualty  took  place,  and  not  arising  out 
of  the  peril  insured  against  {m). 

It  is  a  question  whether,  upon  an  abandonment  to  the  Doesaban- 
under  writer  on  goods,  the  abandonee  takes  the  salvage  subject  takeaubjrot 
to  the  shipowner's  claim  for  freight;  whether  it  be  the  full  toahipowner'a 
freight  earned  by  their  subsequent  arrival  in  the  original  or  a  freight  P 
substituted  ship,  or  the  pro  raid  freight  which  becomes  due  on 
their  acceptance  by  the  merchant  at  the  port  of  distress.   In  this 
country  it  was  considered  by  Amould  to  have  been  expressly 
decided  (n),  and  as  undoubtedly  established  as  the  general 
rule,  that  the  assured  cannot  in  such  cases  throw  the  loss  on 
freight  upon  the  underwriters  on  goods,  and  this  on  the  plain 
principle  that  they  have  not,  by  the  terms  of  their  contract, 
engaged  to  indemnify  him  against  it,  and  that  the  abandon- 
ment, although  its  effect  is  to  subrogate  the  underwriters  in 
the  place  of  the  assured,  yet  only  does  this  to  the  extent  of 
the  insurance,  which  in  a  general  policy  on  goods  does  not 
cover  the  freight.     In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Law  in 
States  it  was  decided  that  a  claim  for  freight  agamst  the  United  States, 
abandonee  could  not  be  supported,  and  that,  if  the  under- 
writers on  goods  had  been  obliged  to  pay  freight  in  such  case 
to  the  shipowner,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  salvage, 
they  might  either  deduct  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  loss, 
or,  if  a  total  loss  had  been  previously  settled,  recover  it  from 
the  assured  as  money  paid  to  his  use(o).    Johnson,  J., 
indeed,  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 

(/)  Shaxp  1^.  Gladstone  (1806),  7  FhiUips,  Ins.  s.  1716;  and  of.  Sea 

East,  24 ;  Baiday  v.  Stirling  (1816),  ^-  <5o-  ^'  Hadden  (1884),  13  Q.  B. 

6  M.  &  S.  6.  ^'  7°^' 

(m)  So  held  in  the  United  States  ^  W  BaiUie  i^.  Moadigliani  (1786),  1 

in  a  case  where  the  ship  had  been  J*^^82                     ^^^ 

bottomried   before  she  beo^  the  "^^j  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  r.  Catlett 

property  of  the  assured.     Williams  (1827),    12   Wheaton,   383,   cited  2 

V.  Smith  (1804),  2  Caines,  20,  cited  2  Philhps,  Ins.  s.  1718. 


•^  m^       ..T"  J^        ^  '■'*'•     I^C-     -         -^f^  o  *»"  i.        "^^  **T 


.>_     .. 


*  M^'  *<A  • 


M'*^^^*"^-*^*  r**"-* 


'x 


^  •*        i        ir     '.'.'#*•'*'»#*■•'         i"*     '         '•»*       4*r^.»^         "^         '"'**»T*      '"■"^         ^'^r.*^ 

if^'  //,»•/  ^-^t**/ ru*ar*-*    't*-_'-  ,^^ ".y  f'x  *-i^  riiK'sarr  r£    sxisa. 


wf'fUf't,     '  */y  «'/*«yV/MiMir.-*      ti>7      cttwt    «f    hmg    fisUe    for    it? 


Ai#^  i^i*  l/'-*i<^'^   **  '^^   'i'>^  «;>">»      «ia  h«d]j  be  doobted  tint  Hdllips 


u$»A*fWf*Uf*Hf  mtA  )**>.  i«  th^  cm!/  '^,  1  Cob.  Gm.  262, 129 ;  2  Cam. 

^^4r  wl^^  /W)v«^  Umi  f><jiM;^i  of  ft  Cm, 249;  [1897]  J^.  Cm.  616.   See 

^#)Khi.r  i^MirkAi  flii  iU  port  of  dtwti^  alM  The  Orj^biX,  [1894]  j^.  Cm. 

httiUfft  it   Um»   k';<>4«   iirHv#  tli/r«.  608. 
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consideration.     Is  it  oorreot  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of   Sect.  1218. 
abandonment  neoessarily  vests  the  property  in  the  under-  cessarily  veet 

.  ....  1  .      the  property 

writer,  so  as  to  throw  upon  him  the  liabilities  of  ownership  in  under- 
even  though  he  be  unwilling  to  accept  either  the  privileges 
or  the  liabilities  attaching  thereto?  It  is  submitted  that 
abandonment/?^;*  se  does  not  necessarily  vest  the  property  in 
anyone  (r) ;  all  it  does  is  to  divest  the  owner  of  his  property, 
and  to  give  the  underwriter  an  option  either  of  accepting  it 
or  not,  as  he  pleases.  In  the  former  event  the  property 
becomes  the  imderwriter's  property,  and  brings  with  it  all  the 
privileges  and  liabilities  of  ownership.  But  in  the  latter 
event  the  property  becomes  res  nuUius ;  no  one  therefore  can 
be  made  liable  qua  owner  of  such  property,  though  there 
might  be  claims  in  respect  of  the  prior  ownership  thereof,  if 
such  prior  owner  had  by  his  negligence  put  his  property  into 
such  a  position  as  to  cause  damage  to  others  («). 

This  question  is  discussed  by  Phillips  (^),  who  points  out 
that  the  statement  that  a  valid  abandonment  invests  the 
underwriters  with  all  the  rights,  and  subjects  them  to  all  the 
liabilities,  of  ownership,  though  in  general  true,  yet  must  be 
taken  with  this  qualification,  that  the  assured  cannot  vest  the 
underwriters  with  the  ownership  of  the  salvage,  and  subject 
them  to  all  the  subsequent  liabilities  of  ownership,  against 
their  immediate  disclaimer  of  such  transfer.  As  an  instance, 
he  raises  the  question  whether,  supposing  the  freight  to  exceed 
the  value  of  the  salvage,  the  insurer  of  goods  is  bound  to 
take  to  the  salvage,  and  states  his  opmion  that  under  such 
ciroimistances  the  underwriter  might  pay  a  total  loss  and 
decline  taking  to  the  salvage,  provided  he  gave  speedy  notice 
of  his  intention  so  to  do  (m). 


(r)  Notwithstanding  variouB  dicta 
to  the  oontrarj ;  e,  g,,  by  Lord  Got- 
tenham  in  Stewart  v.  Greenock  Ma- 
rine Ins.  Co.  (1848),  2  H.  L.  Cas.  at 
p.  183. 

(«)  This  point  is  mooted  in  the 
cases  lastly  referred  to  in  our  text, 
bat  no  opinion  is  expressed. 


ifi  Vol.  ii.,  sects.  1726, 1727. 

(m)  Amouldy  howerer,  seems  to 
have  thonght  otherwise.  2nd  ed. 
pp.  1183—1184.  The  owner  of 
carg^  cannot  exoose  himself  from 
payment  of  freight  by  abandoning 
the  cargo  to  the  shipowner.  Dakin 
r.  Ozley  (1864),  33  L.  J.  0.  P.  115. 


v*^  •jfm^-'''  ':uir  x-v  ia-r*  V5«l  3101  ftt  i**'  "iie  111    if   zr  "^e 


;rv>i*  ¥,ui  -a.  ic^«s«^  *j  la  j=r.«3u»fi-icft  ^cr^  Lcri  KvH 


t^x\  V-^  ^-jwcr*v.r-  M  Vu%  fftut:  ▼«  s  **^  n?::::  ^ajtJ    lo  af  tf> 

/ft  V^  -vr^^rwri^T  irir-z^riil  «l7  tr.ti*  c<  aLttiui:c=aeBL  In 
t/,,*  <»^  *f.^  j.rv;^^%  ir*T*  is  *i^  Latiii  of  the  di^ovner, 
wjj^/  fyjC;ujrA  a  Il^T*  fcf  /'/'<>  rr*/i  ii^^r:^ :  h  wai  be^  tbat  this 
WM  a  tt,^j^  wL>J]i  I]&^L«t  l^  dEiUTiiihued  between  the  mider- 
imt/^n  ^n  \i,(i  tio^h  9xA  tL«  ftLi^/ywneTy  and  erjold  not  alieci 
tJi^  n'/)X  ^A  the  «ar;?<>  '^/wiwfn  to  recorer  f^^r  s  total  ]om  («). 

If^  h^/K''^^^  aft^^  arljfurtment  md  pajmeni  for  a  total  Iobb, 
€/r  htUfr  u/A^f/n  brougLt,  tbe  whole  of  the  tfamg  inaored  be 


]Mf«  f/«y^i  tU'/^^ri/uA  \ff  t}uif  Mtmnr^  m      Holt,  5.  £r.  242. 

\n  ft^K^X  tA  «  t//Ul  ^/m.    la  11k«  V,  Boos   r.   Mtador  {1836;,   3 

M.  J^tMfttu  '\Wi„  V}\  y.  W^,  •  rfsmti      Bm^r^  H.  C.  288 ;  tee  mlao  Baadsl  r. 


ltful«iiMAifiMim/;hdMn«ir«M«ntft]«d  Codknn  ^1748,,  1  Yet.  98;  and  per 

W  //Wfi^  t//  f^  |;«ii4  tho  f  on  MDcmiit  Blaeldmn^  J.^  m  BaakiB  9.  Potter 

of  ilMD  iutinrnwjs  M  pftrtktilar arenge^  ( 1 873^ ,  L.  IL  6  H.  L.  130 ;  Bnnaad  9. 

It  WM  h^I/J  t^  Brown,  V.  :f.,  thai  Bodocaiiadii(1882},7  App.Oaa.  333. 
ttMifumnvrnor/obl  not  ioiM  npon  tlM         (a)  Saunden  r.  Baring  (1876),  34 

MMirad  abandoning.  L.  T.  419 ;  3  Aap.  H.  L.  C.  133. 
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recovered  (as  where  a  box  of  bullion  was  fished  up  and  Seot.  Ifll4. 
restored  after  its  full  insured  yalue  had  been  paid),  the  under- 
writer will  not,  on  that  account,  be  entitled  to  reclaim  from 
the  assured  the  whole  amount  of  his  subscription,  but  merely 
the  thing  saved,  or  its  value  after  deducting  the  expenses  of 
saving  it  (6). 

1216.  Upon  abandonment  each  of  the  underwriters  partici-  Bisteibution 

.         ,        *  of  the  saiTSge 

pates  in  the  benefits  of  the  transfer,  by  shanng  m  the  pro-  amongst  the 
ceeds  of  the  salvage,  according  to  the  proportion  which  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
thing  insured;  and  this  without  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
different  subscriptions,  or  the  priority  of  the  policies,  if  more 
than  one. 

In  France,  if  there  be  more  than  one  policy,  and  the  sum  In  cases  of 

.       .  r       jy  double  or 

insured  in  the  first  policy  itself  amounts  to  the  value  of  the  over-insi-r- 
thing  insured,  an  abandonment  to  the  underwriters  on  the  *^^' 
first  policy  carries  the  whole  property  in  the  thing  insured, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  to  abandon  to  the  underwriters  on 
the  subsequent  policies ;  in  such  case,  accordingly,  the  policy 
first  effected  is  alone  considered  binding,  and  the  imderwriters 
on  the  rest  are  discharged  from  all  claim ;  and  are,  of  course, 
entitled  to  no  share  in  the  salvage  (c). 

In  our  own  country  a  different  rule  prevails,  and  the 
assured  in  sucli  case  may  sue  both  sets  of  imderwriters, 
but  can  only  recover  up  to  the  amount  of  his  loss,  to  which 
all  the  underwriters  on  both  policies  shall  contribute  according 
to  the  amoimt  of  their  several  subscriptions,  and  are,  of 
course,  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  salvage  {d). 


(h)  Da  Costa  r.  Firth  (1766),  4 
Bnrr.  1966 ;  Buys  v.  Royal  Exoh. 
Ass.  Co.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  135.  Amoald 
(2nd  ed.  p.  1185)  foUowed  here  with 
a  paragraph  in  which,  oiting  Tiinno 
I'.  Edwards  (1810),  12  East,  488,  and 
Gtoldsmid  r.  Gillies  (1813),  4  Taunt. 
803,  he  stated  the  same  principle  to 
apply  in  cases  where  the  underwriter 


had  settled  with  the  assured  for  less 
than  a  total  loss.  The  cases  cited  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  point,  and  the 
practice  is  not  in  accordance  with 
Amould*8  statement. 

{e)  Ck)de  de  Com.  art.  359. 

(rf)  Newby  v,  Reid  (1763),  1 W.  Bl. 
416 ;  1  Marshall,  Ins.  139—145.  The 
law  is  the  same  in  the  United  States  (3 


Jk^TZCTj 


^^1  "'  ■'    •riAT  'tar-L  -::a  irtWir^L  :<  jfmBsdes^  "r  V  inf 


■*lr  .^tn*   *•*  w»"*-.      -  -    * 


.*    .  •*  *Trf>*:r  *r  -.^j*.  ^ixa  ir.r 
•'«%  't^/^rx^:.*     r  -ill*:  *i.— i^-    -       TIinBL  «n:»:*w^  J^  ti 

i.v>  ^x\r^,  'i  •io*'  ^"vy^  "ills*  x::b«  >»:  £.-«:zfriir»l  izume  tzi 
T>^,^T.f>.  ,:*f^T^^.K  •  >-  •/,  A-  2*/  ^  V,  £.  ->1  ^  soil  v.  C.  3tl  1 


ifr,*'^r^  ^rTi  iir.-p  4r.>i  <atr;?o,  tL,-;^  tLej  icaj  Lare  icsared 
^r.'.j  *}ji  nfiirsji  9aur:z^  ibu  h»  tee&  wdmenbtA  tar  hy  the 
riU'lf^rwriten  ^/r.  *hk  two  vifonXf:  inUxe^U  nsp&^tiw^,  dull 
7^  1>«  ^/,>,1^  V^  a  ifrijji  tLxr^  ^A  the  eSeOs  ahmdoned : 
ytMnt^W  r^^nsaiJit.'\fA  the  f'>I>>irxng  more  eqnitaUe  method, 
hjr  wL>;K  ^11  ir/>TiId  take  an  equal  sharg  in  the  salvage.  Take 
iSiH  toVu/wihg  data :  let  a  feLip,  raloed  at  5,000/.,  and  a  caigo 
at  V^OO/.  hf^ikiug  a  t^>tal  of  10,000/,;  he  insured  h^  three 

je 

On  »hip  and  cargo    >        -        -        -        .  3,000 

On  the  ship  onlj 3,000 

i^M  the  cargo  only 3,000 

UnininiTed 1,000 


^ 


£10,000 


Kmti,  Ccm,  2$0),  Vni  nuij  be  alt«r9d         (^)  2   Emerigon,  c.   xrii.  s.   14, 
bf  MprMW  cIaimm  In  Out  ^hcy.  pp.  273—276. 
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A  shipwreck  happens,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  wreck  of  Sect.  1216. 
the  ship  are  500/.,  and  of  the  sea-damaged  cargo  500/.,  total 
1,000/.     The  adjustment  should  be  as  follows : — 

£ 
To  the  owners,  for  their  part  of  ship  and  cargo  un- 
insured    -- 100 

To  the  insurers  on  ship  and  cargo,  a  moiety  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  wreck        -        -        -     150 
And  a  moiety  of  three-fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  cargo    150 
To  the  insurers  on  ship,  three-fifths  of  the  produce  of 

the  wreck 300 

To  the  insurers  on  goods,  three-fifths  of  the  produce  of 
the  cargo      --------    300 

£1,000 

1217.  The  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine  decreed  that  where  Ab  between 
money  had  been  lent  on  bottomry,  and  also  insured  on  the  bottomry 
same  subject,  the  lender  on  bottomry,  in  case  of  abandonment,  ^^^ol<^«"« 
should  be  paid  the  full  amount  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
salvage,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  underwriters,  supposing 
the  salvage  not  sufficient  for  both  (/).  Emerigon  (g)  and 
Fothier  (h)  rested  this  law  on  the  principle,  that  the  under- 
writer, by  virtue  of  the  abandonment,  was  put  exactly  in  the 
place  of  the  assured,  and  therefore  could  not  dispute  the 
claim  of  the  bottomry  lender,  who  had  become  his  creditor 
by  the  effect  of  this  entire  subrogation.  Valin  (t)  opposed 
this  view  on  the  ground  that  abandonment  is  not  an  absolute 
substitution  of  the  underwriter  for  the  assured,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  insurance ;  that,  consequently,  the  under- 
writer becomes  upon  abandonment  a  debtor  to  the  bottomry 
lender  only  in  the  proportion  which  the  sum  insured  bears  to 
the  whole  of  the  subject ;  and  that,  on  principle,  the  bottomry 


(/)  Tit.    Contrata   k  la   Groeae,  W  Traits  desContrats  Ma  Groese, 

(%}  CommeDt.  on   Ord.  tit.  k  la 
if)  Chap.  xiii.  b.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  269.      Groeee,  art.  18,  vd.  ii.  p.  20. 
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fcet.  vn7.  koder  and  nndenniter  on^it  bodi  to  damt  i&  :^  '^aeai:  i£ 
the  iL\fandf/jim*niiy  in  proportion  to  didr  recpeed  r^  7r.-vryCi> 

The*.^  rea^/ningi  of  Yalin  were  adopted  in  ti^  Fssn^ 
I^gUktire  O/mual  ^k; ;  and  the  33lM  Artide  of  iii^  Cb&t  Sf 
Cofmn^fToe  aeoordinglT  ptOTideE  tliat,  upon 
proo^^edf  of  the  propert J  aayed  diall  be  diTidsd 
lender  on  bottomrf  for  his  principal  ac4elT,  aad  the 
for  t}ie  amount  inanied^  nteaU j  acoording  to  dusr 
ijiter«5«t«« 

Amoijld  advocated  the  adaption  of  flie  anne  role  in  I25i 
country  r/)«  Bat  it  haa  mnoe  his  time  been  deaiiy  i^Ftar n^t^J, 
both  in  tFiis  ooontiy  by  the  Priry  CooneQ  m  i  umd  in 
by  the  Suiireme  Court  (r?),  tibat  the  bondholders'  daim  i«o 
salvage  j^revails  over  that  of  the  underviiters. 

JhiUm  of  ills       1218.  By  the  general  law  maritimey  as  recogniaed  a2ike  in 
tsiM^U«A  ^^  country  and  IcsnAga  states,  the  aasored  is  bound,  cd  ti» 

m^mnOoommtt.  oceurreiice  of  any  casualty  which  authorises  an  abandonment, 
to  Af)  his  utmost  to  avert  a  total  loss,  so  as  to  lighten,  as  fn-ns 
jK^^'iblo,  the  btuden  which  is  io  fall  on  the  nnderwiitef&  In 
so  <U^irig  he  is  considered  to  be  the  agent  of  the  undenmteiSy 
and  the  exertions  he  makes  in  such  capacity  do  not  at  all 
prejudice  his  right  to  insist  on  his  abandonment. 

Tliis  generally-recognized  right  is  expressly  conferred  on 
the  assured  in  our  English  policies  by  a  special  clause  to  the 
following  effect : — **^  And  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  the  assured,  their  factors,  servantsy  and 
asnigns,  to  sue,  labour,  and  travail  for,  in,  or  about  the 
defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said  goods  and  mer- 
chandises, and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  insurance,  &c/'  {o). 

(k)  See  3  Bonlay-Paty,  Droit  ICar.  {n)  Ins.  Go.  r.  Goeder  (1877%  96 

227-232.  xj.  8.  646. 

(/)  2nd   ed,   p.    1188.     See  alio  (,)  See  the  effect  of  tiieee  wonle 

2  Mawh,  Ine.  768, 769 ;  Benecke,  Vr.         ^  ^  ^^  ^^ 


of  Indem.  74—83.  noticed  in  Stzinger  r.  English  lUr. 

(m)  Stephen*  v.  Bfoomfield  (1869),      ^^-  Oo.  (1869),  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  at 
L.  B.  2  P.  0.  616.  p.  686. 
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Although  the  language  is  '^  it  shall  be  lawful/'  the  law  and   Sect.  1218. 
practice  of  this,  and  ahnost  all  other  countries,  imposes  it  upon  Duty  of 
him  as  his  hounden  duty.     The  Code  de  Commerce,  in  order  euing  and 
to  remove  all  ambiguity,  has  adopted  the  suggestion    of  clause!"*^ 
Valin  (p)  and  Emerigon  {q),  and  expressly  enacted  that  the 
assured  is  bound  so  to  exert  himself,   "que  I'assur^  doit 
travailler,"  &c.  (r). 

Immediately,  therefore,  that  the  emergency  arises,  and  Ajb  agent  for 
before  notice  of  abandonment  has  been  given,  the  master  is  matelv  con- 
bound  to  take  every  necessary  measure  for  the  defence,  safe-  ®®™^- 
guard,  and  recovery  of  the  thing  insured ;  in  so  doing  he  acts 
as  the  agent  for  both  parties,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  as 
the  agent  of  the  party  who  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be 
interested  in  the  salvage,  and,  as  such,  derive  benefit  from  his 
exertions  («). 

If  no  abandonment  be  made,  that  party  is,  of  course,  the 
assured  himself:  it  is  as  agent  for  the  assured  that  the  master 
will  turn  out  to  have  acted,  and  it  is  to  the  assured  himself 
he  must  look  for  making  good  all  expenses  bond  fide  incurred. 

If,  however,  an  abandonment  be  made  which  is  either 
accepted  or  ultimately  proves  efiFectual,  the  underwriter 
becomes  owner  of  the  property  from  the  moment  of  the 
casualty  {t) ;  and  therefore  the  master,  by  operation  of  law, 
is  his  agent  in  so  acting. 

1219,  On  this  principle,  if  a  captured  ship  be  repurchased  ^purchase 
by  the  master,  in  cases  where  no  notice  of  abandonment  is  master, 
given,  he  is  considered  to  have  effected  such  repurchase  as 
agent  for  the  owners ;  and,  if  the  transaction  be  legal,  and 
the  master  have  acted  boiid  fide  and  within  his   authority 
under  the  circumstances,  the  assured  will  be  bound  by  his  acts, 

{p)  Ck>m.  vol.  ii.  p.  337.  («)  3  Kent,  331;  Carver  on  Carriage, 

(q)  2  Emerigon,  235.  8.  294. 

(r)  Code  de  Com.  art.  381 ;    see  (t)  See,  however,  a.  1213,  where 

also    4    Boolay-Faty,    Droit   Mar.  .it  has  been  snggested  that  the  onder- 

308  —810.  writer  may  disclaim  snoh  ownership. 
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1220.  Several  cases,  to  a  similar  effect,  have  been  decided  Sect.  1320. 


in  the  United  States,  all  tending  to  establish  the  position,  that  The  master  is 

agfent  of  the 

the  master,  although  agent  of  the  assured  before  the  abandon-  assured  nntu 
ment,  becomes,  by  abandonment,  supposing  it  to  be  effectual  On  abandon- 
or  accepted,  the  agent  of  the  underwriters  from  the  moment  ™^*^  ^®  . , 

^       '  ^  becomes  the 

of  the  casualty :  the  groimd  of  this  doctrine  being  that  as  the  agentof  the 
interest  in  the  salvage  is  thereby  transferred  to  them  from 
that  time,  the  agency  is  transferred  with  the  subject  (z). 

It  has  also  been  decided  in  the  United  States,  that,  though  Underwriters 

-  ,  ^  ,  may  repudiate 

the  underwriters,  after  abandonment,  are  entitled  to  affirm  the  aots  of 
a  repurchase,  yet  they  are  not  bound  by  it,  xmless  they  elect     ® 
to  take  it.     "The  insurer,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "can 
accept  of  the  repurchase  by  the  master,  as  his  constructive 
agent,  and  affirm  the  act,  or  he  can  leave  it  to  fall  upon  the 
master  "(«). 

Of  course,  if  the  master  after  abandonment  of  ship  busies 
himself  about  performance  of  the  contract  of  charter-party, 
for  instance,  by  taking  up  another  vessel  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  cargo  or  passengers,  he  is  at  least  not  the  agent  of  the 
underwriters  on  ship  in  so  doing,  for  their  right  and  relation 
as  owners  and  principals  arise  out  of  the  abandoned  ship,  and 
extend  no  further;  they  have  therefore  no  claim  on  the 
freight  earned  by  the  substituted  ship.  The  master  in  hiring 
this  vessel  most  probably  acted  as  the  agent  of  his  owners  (6), 
but  not  necessarily  (c). 

1221.  It  is  quite  dear  that  the  assured  can  recover  for  a  Beoovery  of 
total  loss,  as  such,  only  the  amount  of  the  insurance,  or  the  ^^t  of  the 
agreed  value  in  the  policy :  the  only  question  is,  whether  he  "JS'iraiio®* 


{z)  See  these  cases  ooUeoted,  2 
Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1731  et  aeq.,  espe- 
cially (Columbian  Ins.  Ck>.  v.  Ashby, 
4  Peters,  S.  C.  R.  189. 

{a)  3  Kent,  332.  For  this  position 
the  learned  commentator  cites  the 
following  authorities :  —  Saidler  v. 
Church,  (1799)  2  Gaines,  286; 
Jumel  V.  Marine  Ins.  Go.  (1811),  7 
Johnson,  412;  United  Ins.  Co.  t'. 


Robinson  (1806),  2  Gaines,  280; 
Willaid  V,  Dorr  (1823),  3  Mason, 
161.  These  cases  will  be  found  col- 
lected and  commented  on  2  PhiUips, 
s.  1731. 

(b)  Hickie  v.  Rodocanaohi  (1859), 
28  L.  J.  Ex.  278  ;  4  H.  &  N.  455. 

(e)  See  the  discussion  in  Matthews 
V.  (Hbbs  (1860),  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  65. 
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d^tferud  t J  L^  erev,  azci  next  da j  itk  sesad  liicve  bf  flie 
AxDKemsDS,  ai^  cccd^es:!^  Ij  than  f ^  laiaitt  of  Ae  cm- 
liUgo :  tLe  aiibuied  daixned  a  toul  las;  bat  the  Gomt  lield 
that  Lgr  ocnld  reeoTcr  nc^rling :  iK^t  a  tibial  losBy  for  that  vaa 
caoxed  bjr  AuMricaii  coDdemnati^ii,  a  nsk  t  nwiiwly  exeeptod 
Ij  tbe  polief ;  nrX  an  avenge  kai,  beeanae  flie  total  Iosb,  bf 
Ril«eqii«iit  eeizoie  and  eondptnnatJon,  took  away  flie  lig^ 
to  reeorer  in  leapeet  of  the  faetioua  partial  los  bj  aea- 
daaiage^</). 

12S2.  Upon  the  geoend  q1leitioI^  Lord  EDenboioiigh  flud, 
^  There  may  be  eaaes  in  y/fioAL,  though  a  prior  damage  be 
followed  by  a  total  kai,  the  aasoied  may  nerertheleeB  haye 
rights  or  claims  in  regpect  of  that  prior  Ion,  whidi  may  not 
be  extingniihed  by  the  aobeeqiient  total  Iosb.  Actual  dis- 
buiementt  for  repaiza  in  fact  made,  in  conaeqiienoe  of 
injnriee  by  perils  of  the  seas  prior  to  the  happening  of  the 
total  losSy  are  of  tiiis  description^  mdees,  indeed,  fliey  are 
more  properly  to  be  considered  as  eovered  by  that  anthorityy 
with  which  the  assured  is  generally  inreeted  by  the  poliey. 


f^,  liTie  p.  Jnatoa  (1810),  12  Eui»  S48. 
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of  *  suing,  labouring,  and  travailing  for,  in,  and  about  the  Sect«  1222. 
defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  property  insured ; ' 
in  which  case,  the  amount  of  these  disbursements  might  more 
properly  be  recovered  as  money  paid  for  the  underwriters 
under  the  direction  and  allowance  of  this  provision  of  the 
policy,  than  as  a  substantive  average  loss  to  be  added  cumu- 
latively to  the  total  loss  which  is  afterwards  incurred  in 
consequence  of  the  sea  risks  "  (e). 

In  another  case  the  previous  partial  loss  wajs  of  the  descrip-  Actual  dis- 
tion  alluded  to  by  Lord  EUenborough,  and  consisted  of  actual  for  repairs 
disbursements  for  repairs  in  fact  made  prior  to  the  total  loss  :  S©  t^offioa^ 
in  this  case  the  ship  while  lyinff  in  port  at  Jersey,  before  "^7  ^  "^  , 

^  ^      o  r  j>  covered  in  ad- 

sailing,  sustained  an  average  loss  by  sea-damage,  which  the  dition  thereto. 

plaintiff  repaired ;  the  ship  having  been  afterwards  totally  J^;^J^^* 

lost  by  capture  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  plaintiff 

brought  his  action  for  a  total  loss,  and  claimed  also  to  recover 

in  respect  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  repairs  of  the 

previous  partial  loss,  by  virtue  of  the  suing  and  labouring 

clause.    The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  that  the  plaintiff 

might  recover,  in  addition  to  a  total  loss,  for  the  sums  so 

expended ;  and  Sir  J.  Mansfield  remarked  that  he  might  so 

recover,  either  as  for  an  average  loss  from  damage  repaired, 

or  as  expenses  incurred  imder  the  permission  in  the  policy, 

"  to  sue,  labour,  travail,"  &o.  (/). 

1223.  If  the  assured,  after  sustaining  an  average  loss,  sell  ^^^^ 
his  vessel  unrepaired,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  recover  a  prejadioe 
for  the  partial  loss,  on  the  ground  that  the  damage  sustaiued 
is  a  continuing  prejudice,  for  the  ship's  value  must  have  been 
lessened  by  it.  **  Therefore,  the  amount  of  the  loss  must  be 
calculated  as  though  the  ship  had  actually  been  repaired  and 
proceeded  on  her  voyage,  or  had  foundered  without  being 
repaired,  soon  after  the  policy  expired  "  (g). 

{e)  12  East,  665.  927 ;  Blaokett  v.  Bo]ral  Exoh.  Am. 

(/)    Le    Gheminant   v.    Pearson  Go.  (1882),  2  Or.  &  J.  244.    And,  in 

(1812),    4   Taunt.    867.      Gf.    also  America,    Katheson    v.    Eqnitabla 

Stewart  v.  Steele  (1842),  11  L.  J.  Mar.  Ins.  Go.  (1876),  118  Mass.  209. 
(N.  S.)  G.  P.  166 ;   6  Scott,  K.  B.  (^)  Per  Lord  GampbeU  in  Knight 
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^^--v^jT-.",  i/*  Mui  -TM  v,n*ZlT  i»«r;y»L  tit  ittcoi  cr  bosewd 
j^,  ^',j  ':ji,'i\:,'ji  i:r-i.,rj*f£  ^  frx^  ^  h>^  served  £ Ciiana.    Is 

V>f7  ^ih^kA  ^x  Y^jaffwtri,  yi^:j  tbsr  £i2  zziyj^i^  issored  as  for 

w/h  iti^  i^^r<^  T^IiKry  TJ^Aw7th^xD£ng  the  nnrqnirBd 
d^ri^^  wag  tWi  fabfl^j^ng^,  m  tLere  vm  do  fnaid  on  ezdier 
iri/k ;  ikr«4  /y>&j^r|^i]itl j,  when  the  total  Vjm  had  oecmred, 
fii^  nrjra  r*if^0r*inAAft  raider  this  policjr  vas  the  fall  agreed 
ralri^  ^t/^  Ilad  the  fire  taken  plarje  during  the  cmrency'  of 
ihh  iini  y»Vifj  fnily,  the  aaraxed  coold  nr>t  have  rooorcxed  for 
tb^  vairff\/tuTtA  damage. 


f.Vn\iht\HV)„n(t'B.H9,  JkMU>  (h)  lidgvtt   r.   Seenten   (187i;, 

tliA  mU  Cf^  tuAtjvXBking  mi  iiufgt)<iied  L.  B.  6  C.  P.  616. 

ytkri\nX  ]/>m  on  •  reiwid  cold  under  o„4. 

aiU ^m/liii//fi, M niauni',  Unirer-  ■•^  I^^««tt   '•    SecretMi,    M^rrc; 

Mftl  Wnr.  Jtm.  (Ui.  (I1W2),  9  Q.  B.  D.  S.  P.  Barkgr  r.  Jouon  (1868,,  L.  B. 

]U'/  i  anUf  »,  1094.  3  C.  P.  303. 
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It  appears  clear  that  however  serious  be  the  particular  Sect.  1223. 
average,  even,  in  fact,  if  it  be  so  serious  that  it  would  have  jus-  Eyen  where 
tified  the  owner  in  giving  notice  of  abandonment,  he  will  not  ave^^^  so 
thereby  be  precluded  from  recovering  for  a  subsequent  total  ^J^^^iave  ** 
loss.      Thus,  where  the  defendants  insured  the  plaintiffs'  justified  a 

claim  for  a 

vessel  by  a  valued  time  policy  for  20,000/.  against  fire,  and  constructive 
the  vessel  stranded  and  was  so  severely  injured  that  the  cost  ^^' 

of  repairing  her  would  have  been  greater  than  her  value  when 
repaired,  and  she  was  very  shortly  afterwards  completely 
destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled 
to  recover  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  vessel  might  prior  to  the  fire  have  been 
treated  by  her  owners  as  a  constructive  total  loss  (k). 

The  principles  thus  established  in  our  jurisprudence  have  Foreign  law, 
been  adopted  and  confirmed  in  that  of  the  United  States  (/). 

In  France  it  has  been  decided,  after  considerable  fluctua- 
tion of  opinion  among  the  authorities,  that  cost  of  repairs, 
rendered  necessary  by  prior  sea  damage,  may  be  recovered 
cimiulatively  (m). 

1224.  In  cases  of  abandonment  the  assured,  as  we  have  Practice  as  to 
seen,  is  entitled  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance,  and  total  losses, 
the  underwriter,  on  payment  of  such  amount,  is  entitled  to  ^^Snwt^e. 
the  net  proceeds  of  whatever  may  be  saved, — in  other  words, 
to  the  salvage,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  saving  and 
recovering  it.     We  have  also  seen  that,  even  where  no  notice 
of  abandonment  has  been  given,  he  is  equally,  on  payment 
of  a  total  loss,  entitled  to  the  net  salvage  that  may  ulti- 
mately come  to  hand  (n).     The  only  difierenoe  between  the 
two  cases  is,  that,  in  the  former,  the  imderwriters  generally 
at  once  pay  the  whole  amount  insured,  and  the  salvage  is 

(k)  Woodside  t'.  Globe  Mar.  Ins.      jnrispmdenoe  ;     see    also     Nolte*s 

Co.,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  106.  edition  of  Benecke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191— 

193 
(0  See  the  oases   coUected   in  2  ^^j  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1742.  ^^^^  frequently  to  be  called  a  salvage 

(m)  4  Boolay-Patj,  Droit  Com.  loss  with,  and  in  the  latter,  a  salvage 
Mar.    619—632,    gives   the   earlier      loss  without,  abandonment. 
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wL^I/^  laumA  fA  \ca  Kimexi^^jo^  sod  takes  Ics  prapar- 
ti/>Ti2(U;  tbarer  <^  the  iKt  proeecdf  of  t2>e  aale,  a&er  dwlnrtiiig 
all  ne^amtaj  expenmeB;  or  he  p^a  tlie  dz£EeRnee  luta—a 
au;fa  ftbare  ai^  the  amr/ant  Ij  him  wharTihed  -  p).  In  one 
ea«6(y  wh^re  a  diip,  with  a  eaigo  ot  indigo  just  loaded  on 
hoard,  waa  ttpaet  and  fonk  in  her  port  cl  kiading,  aod  the 
indigoea^  haring  been  got  out  of  her,  were  add  Ij  aoetion 
ihere^  at  a  loaf  of  71  per  eenL  on  their  eo0t  price  on  hoazd, 
tb^  (Vmrt  held,  that  the  tme  principle  of  adjnafanent  waa 
to  a^ifttle  thia  aa  a  total  loasy  with  benefit  of  aalTage,  i.e^  to 
eakulate  the  loaf  according  to  the  di£knnce  between  the 
invoice  price  of  the  indigo  at  its  port  of  loading  and  the 
iism  it  fetched  aa  aold  ibexe  in  ita  damaged  state;  and  the 


{«;  For  «uaiplei,  aae  Gtuamoa  9.      Mioora,  283. 
1Urrm:Uf  (1817;,  1  Uoon,  66Z;   8  {p)  StereoA,    Arenge,    79—81; 

Taunt,   110 ;  BoMell  v,  Dtmiikef,  6      Benecke,  Fr.  of  Indem.  412—447. 
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loss  having  been  adjusted  hj  an  arbitrator  on  this  principle,  Sect.  1224. 
the  Court  refused  to  set  aside  his  award,  although  it  ap- 
peared that  the  indigo,  after  the  sale,  had  been  dried  and 
sent  on  by  other  ships  to  London  (its  port  of  destination), 
where  it  realized  nearly  as  muoh  as  though  it  had  received 
no  injury  whatever  (q). 

{q)  Hardy  v.  Iimee  (1822),  6  Moore,  674. 
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f:^z.timX  of  ix/kmritr  ft  niatteis  iKt  wlietli^'  it  is  a  maiine 
j>^>Ii/.T  «:^  a  p^Ik J  agaiiLst  £re  on  land,  or  anj  other  contract 
of  indemnitj.  and  a  Leas  hapfens,  anjthing  vludi  reduces  or 
diminishes  that  Ifjes  redoees  or  dimimdies  the  amount  which 
tiie  ind^irmnifier  is  honnd  to  paj ;  and  if  the  indcmnifier  has 
alread  J  paid  it,  then  if  anything  whidi  diminishes  the  loss 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  person  to  niiom  he  has  paid  it,  it 
becomes  an  equit  j  that  the  person  idio  has  already  paid  the 
ftdl  indemnitj  is  entitled  to  be  recouped  hy  haying  that 
amount  back/'  And  the  doctrine  was  stated  in  eyen  more 
comprehensiye  tenns  in  the  following  year  bj  Brett,  L.  J., 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  (b) :  **  As  between  the  underwriter 


fu)   In  Bonuuid  r.   Bodocaasclii 
{]HH2),  7  App.  Cm.  sip.  339. 


(b)  In  CuteDidn  «.  Preston  (1883), 
11  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  388. 
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and  the  assured,  the  underwriter  is  entitled  to  the  advantage  Sect.  1335. 
of  every  right  of  the  assured,  whether  such  right  consists  in 
contract,  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled,  or  in  remedy  for  tort  capable 
of  being  insisted  on  or  already  insisted  on,  or  in  any  other 
right,  whether  by  way  of  condition  or  otherwise,  legal  or 
equitable,  which  can  be  or  has  been  exercised  or  has  accrued, 
and  whether  such  right  could  or  could  not  be  enforced  by  the 
insurer  in  the  name  of  the  assured,  by  the  exercise  or 
acquiring  of  which  right  or  condition  the  loss  against  which 
the  assured  is  insured,  can  be,  or  has  been  diminished  "  (c). 

1226.  And  similarly :  "  What,"  said  Bowen,  L.  J.  (^,  "  is  Indemnity  is 
the  principle  which  must  be  applied  ?  It  is  a  corollary  of  the  prin^ple.  ^ 
great  law  of  indemnity,  and  is  to  the  following  effect :  That 
a  person  who  wishes  to  recover  for  and  is  paid  by  the  insurers 
as  for  a  total  loss,  cannot  take  with  both  hands.  If  he  has  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  loss,  the  result  of  the  use  of  those 
means  belongs  to  the  underwriters.  U  he  does  diminish  the 
loss,  he  must  account  for  the  diminution  to  the  underwriters." 
In  Simpson  v.  Thomson  (e)  it  is  said  by  Lord  Cairns,  L.  C. : 
"  I  know  of  no  foundation  for  the  right  of  underwriters, 
except  the  well-known  principle  of  law,  that  where  one  person 
has  agreed  to  indemnify  another,  he  will,  on  making  good 
the  indemnity,  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  all  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  person  indemnified  might  have  protected 
himself  against  or  reimbursed  himself  for  the  loss." 

The  principle  insisted  upon  both  throughout  the  judgments 
in  the  cases  cited,  and  elsewhere  (/),  is,  that  it  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  contracts  of  indemnity  that  a  person 
damnified  should  recover  his  loss  more  than  once  over :  it  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  if  he  has  already  recovered  from  a  third 
party,  there  can  be  no  liability  under  the  contract  of  indem- 
nity. And  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  not  previously 
recovered  from  such  third  party,  but  has  the  right  to  do  so, 

W  Per  Brett,  L.  J.  at  p.  388.  ^^j  g^   ^^  example,  DarreU  r. 

(d)  At  p.  401.  w  f         f  r    » 

W  (187?).  3  App.  C«.  at  p.  284.        T'*"^'**"  ^'^^^'  ««•»•»•  ^0- 
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eSBct 


new  seeOy 
in  wbicIiaiiT 

l^/^<i  IK  r^^lmrsed  by  the  party  indenmifving,  whether  it  be 
partial  or  totaL 

In  ca/i^  of  total  Iom,  the  insorer  by  abandonment 
h'Js^jmfm  the  owner  of  the  thing  that  is  lost ;  by  subrogation 
hfs  T^ecomes  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  claims  and  other  reme- 
di/;;s  whiii^h  may  be  independent  of  the  ownerfihip  of  the  thing 
it^?lf .  This  distinction  between  abandonment  and  subroga- 
tion was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Blackbom  (h)  in  the  following 
terms : — **  Where  the  owners  of  an  insored  ship  hare  claimed 
or  been  paid  as  for  a  total  loss,  tbe  property  in  what  remains  of 
the  sliip^  and  all  rights  incident  to  the  property  {hh)^  are  trans- 
ferrer! to  the  underwriters  as  from  the  time  of  the  disaster  in 
respect  of  which  the  total  loss  is  claimed  for  and  paid.  The 
right  to  receive  payment  of  freight  accruing  due,  but  not 


(»  Raodfll  V.  Cocknm  (1748),  1 
Ym.  Sen.  97 ;  Ha«on  r,  Baintlmiy 
(1782),  3  Doug,  61 ;  Yates  v.  White 
(1838),  4  Bing.  N.  C.  272. 

(A)  In  Simpfon  v.  Tliomflon(1877), 
8  App.  Cm.  St  p.  292.    See  alio  the 


Terr  locid  jodgment  of  Brown^  J),  J«, 
in  The  St.  Johne  (1900),  101  F.  469 
(New  York  District  Court). 

(hh)  But  none  beyond:  aee  Sea 
Ins.  Go.  9.  Hadden,  C.  A.  (1884)  13 
Q.  B.  D.  706.  AnU,  a.  1178;  pott^ 
8.  1232. 
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earned,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  is  one  of  those  rights  so  Sect.  1227. 
incident  to  the  property  in  the  ship,  and  it  therefore  passes 
to  the  underwriters  because  the  ship  has  become  their  pro- 
perty, just  as  it  would  have  passed  to  a  mortgagee  of  the 
ship  who  before  the  freight  was  completely  earned  had  taken 
possession  of  the  ship.  (See  Keith  v.  Burrows  (0  )•  •  •  • 
But  the  right  of  the  assured  to  recover  damages  from  a  third 
person  is  not  one  of  those  rights  which  are  incidental  to  the 
property  in  the  ship;  it  does  pass  to  the  underwriters  in 
case  of  payment  for  a  total  loss,  but  on  a  different  principle. 
And  on  this  same  principle  it  does  pass  to  the  underwriters 
who  have  satisfied  a  daim  for  a  partial  loss,  though  no  pro- 
perty in  the  ship  passes.  .  .  .  Mason  v.  Sainsbury  (k)  and 
Tates  V.  White  (/)  were  both  cases  of  partial  loss  only.  The 
right  of  the  underwriters  could  not  arise  in  those  cases  by 
relation  back  to  the  passing  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the 
loss,  for  there  was  no  such  passing  of  the  property.  It  could 
only  arise,  and  did  only  arise,  from  the  fact  that  the  under- 
writers had  paid  an  indemnity,  and  so  were  subrogated  for 
the  person  whom  they  had  indemnified  in  his  personal  rights 
from  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  indemnity." 

1228.  Abandonment  must  .always  be  of  the  whole  thing  Can  snbroga- 
insured :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abandonment  of  part  (w).  undefJ^tere 
Even  though  the  thing  abandoned  prove  eventually  to  be  of  ™?*  *^.^.?^ 
more  value  than  the  amount  paid  to  the  assured,  yet  the 
underwriter  may  undoubtedly  retain  possession  of  the  whole 
proceeds.     It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  the  same  is  true  of 
subrogation.     Unless  the  contrary  is  established  by  the  case 
of  North  of  England  Insurance  Co.  r.  Armstrong  (w),  it  is 
submitted  that  subrogation,  apart  from  abandonment,  can 

(f )  2  App.  Gas.  636.  has  only  been  partially  insured.    In 

(*)  (1782),  8  Douglas,  R.  61.  roch  a  case  the  owner  is  considered 

to  be  his  own  underwriter  to  the 

(I)  (1838),  4  Bing.  N.  C.  272.   Cf.  extent   of    the   uninsured    portion, 

also  Tunno  r.  Edwards  (1810),  12  Abandonment  then  vests  the  whole 

East,  at  p.  492.  thing   in  the    underwriters  jointly 

(m)  A  seeming  exception  to  this  with  the  assured, 
rule  is  where  the  thing  totally  lost  (ft)  (1870),  L.  B.  5  Q.  B.  244. 
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Beet.  1288.  nerfr  entitle  the  insiiTer  to  enforce,  for  his  own  benefit,  tlie 
clzina  f  f  the  aaBTued,  except  in  so  far  &s  it  maj  be  neceanair 
to  r^iiLTjune  him  for  his  payment  nnder  his  contract  of 
in«aranoe.  If  he  reccrrers  more  bj  the  exeraae  of  his  right 
of  fmbrogation  than  he  has  paid  to  the  aarared,  it  seems  jnst 
that  the  sniplos  ought  to  be  payable  by  him  to  the  hitter, 
l^ortbof  The  fac^s  of  the  case  above  referred  to  were  as  foUows:  The 

Oj.w.  Axm^  **  Hett^m  "  was  sunk  and  totally  loet,  owing  to  a  ooUiaon 
with  the  '^  UhlenhoTBt"  The  plaintiffs,  who  were  nnder- 
writers  on  the  ^  Hetton/'  paid  the  defendants,  her  owners, 
6,000/.  for  a  total  loss,  that  being  the  policy  yaluatian  of  the 
^  Hetton/'  The  plaintiffs  then,  nsing  the  defendant's  name, 
bronght  an  action  against  the  *'  Uhlenhorst,"  which  was  held 
solely  to  blame  for  the  oolliAon«  It  appeared  that  the  real 
yalne  of  the  ^^  Uetton ''  was  9,000/.,  and  this  som  the  owners 
of  the  ^'  Uhlenhorst ''  would  have  been  liable  to  pay,  had 
they  not  succeeded  in  limiting  their  liability  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  then  in  force  ;  as  it  was,  judgment 
was  given  against  them  for  about  5,700/.  The  plaintiffs 
claimed  that,  by  subrogation,  they  were  entitled  to  the  whole 
of  this  sum :  the  defendants  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the 
real  value  of  the  "  Hetton ''  was  not  6,000/.  but  9,000/., 
they  were  entitled  to  participate  in  the  5,700/.  The  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  (o)  decided  that  the  sum  belonged  entirely 
to  the  underwriters. 

1229.  This  decision  is,  no  doubt,  quite  correct.  The  under- 
writers did  not,  in  fact,  recover  from  the  "  Uhlenhorst "  a 
sum  exceeding  what  they  had  paid  under  their  contract  of 
insurance.  Xor  was  the  sum  so  recovered  to  any  degree 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  "  Hetton "  was,  in  reality, 
worth  more  than  she  was  valued  at  in  the  policy.  It  was 
the  value  not  of  the  "  Hetton,"  but  of  the  "  Uhlenhorst,"  on 
which  the  5,700/.  was  based.  And  on  the  well-established 
principle  that  the  policy  valuation  is  binding  in  all  questions 
as  to  the  amount  recoverable  thereon  from  imderwriters, 

(o)  Cockbnnii  C.  J.,  Mellor  and  Losb,  J  J. 
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it  is  clear  that  if  the  "  Uhlenhorst "  had  been  first  sued  by  Sect.  1229. 
the  owners  of  the  "  Hetton,"  the  latter  could  only  have 
recovered  6,000/.,  and  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  credit 
for  the  5,700/.  obtained  from  the  "  Uhlenhorst."  But  the 
judgments  in  the  case  go  further,  and  suggest  that  even  if 
the  whole  9,000/.  had  been  recovered  from  the  "Uhlenhorst," 
the  underwriters  on  the  "  Hetton,"  on  the  ground  of  their 
having  paid  for  a  total  loss,  would  have  been  entitled  to 
retain  the  whole  of  this  sum,  although  they  would  thus  be 
making  a  profit  of  3,000/.  Thus  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  says  (p) : — 
"  I  take  it  to  be  clearly  established,  in  the  case  of  a  total 
loss,  that  whatever  remains  of  the  vessel  in  the  shape  of 
salvage,  or  whatever  rights  accrue  to  the  owner  of  the  thing 
insured  and  lost,  they  pass  to  the  underwriter  the  moment  he 
is  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  policy,  and  he 
does  satisfy  it.  ...  I  think  it  is  clear  also,  where  we  have, 
instead  of  the  ship,  the  supposed  value  of  the  ship,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  the  delinquent  vessel  could  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  for  the  loss,  that  what  is  recovered  must  be  taken 
to  represent  the  lost  ship ;  and  then,  just  as  the  imderwriters 
would  be  entitled  to  the  ship  if  it  could  have  been  bodily 
got  back,  so  they  are  entitled  to  that  which  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ship,  in  the  shape  of  damages  to  be  paid  by  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  which  caused  the  collision."  And 
similarly,  too.  Lush,  J.,  says  (q) :  "  If  the  underwriters  had  got 
the  wreck  up,  and  if  they  had  procured  the  wrongdoer  to 
repair  the  vessel,  the  vessel  so  repaired  would  still  belong  to 
the  imderwriters.  What  difference  can  it  make  whether  the 
wrongdoer  repairs  the  thing  in  specie,  or  pays  in  money  the 
amount  it  would  take  to  repair  P  " 

1230.  It  is  submitted  that  in  so  far  as  these  judgments  EirorinNorth 
imply  that  any  rights  pass  to  the  underwriters  beyond  such  i^a  ^  ^^ 
as  are  necessary  to  reimburse  them  for  the  amount  they  have  -Ajmstrong. 
paid  to  the  assured,  they  are  contrary  to  the  whole  principle 
of  the  law  of  subrogation,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to 

(p)  At  p.  248.  {q)  At  p.  261. 
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"  stand  in  the  shoes ''  of  his  assured,  if  we  at  the  same  time  Sect.  1231. 
remember  that  he  may  be  entitled  to  advantages  in  zespeot  of 
which  there  maj  be  no  right  of  aotion  against  any  third 
party  (»).  Thus,  where  two  ships,  A.  and  B.,  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  same  owner,  and  ship  A.  was  sunk  by  the  negK- 
genoe  of  those  in  charge  of  ship  B.,  it  was  held  by  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  underwriters  on  A.,  having  paid  for  a  total 
loss,  had  no  daim  upon  a  fund  lodged  in  Court  by  the  owner, 
to  satisfy  all  claims  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  negligent 
navigation  of  B,  Inasmuch  as  the  owner  could  not  be 
answerable  in  damages  to  himself,  no  claim  could  be  allowed 
against  the  fund  in  respect  of  any  right  derived  from  him 
and  enforceable  only  in  his  name  (t).  The  point  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  in  effect  decided  by  a  series  of  earlier 
cases  (u). 

1232.  Secondly,  where  an  insurer  pays  only  a  partial  in-  Rights  of 
demnity,  his  right  of  subrogation  id  correspondingly  limited,  are  commen- 
He  cannot  be  recompensed  for  payments  which  he  has  not  ^^,^^,., 
made.    Where  a  vessel  is  damaged  by  collision,  and   her  liability, 
owners  recover  from  those  by  whose  negligence  the  collision 
was  caused  damages  in  respect  of  matters  which  are  not 
covered  by  a  policy  on  ship,  the  underwriters  cannot,  by  pay- 
ing for  a  total  loss,  recovey  from  their  assured  sums  paid  to 
them  by  the  wrongdoer,  but  not  paid  as  part  of  the  value  of 
the  ship  insured.     The  defendants'   ship,  "  Queen  of  the 
East,"  was  insured  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  came  into  collision 
with  the  "  Cassandra,"  for  which  collision  the  latter  vessel 
was  solely  to  blame.    Subsequently  the  plaintiffs  settled  with 
the  defendants  on  the  basis  of  a  constructive  total  loss.    The 
defendants  then  received  from  the  owners  of  the  '^  Cassandra" 
a  sum  of  money  as  compensation,  not  only  for  the  loss  of 

(«)  See  per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  Oastel-      Co.  v.  Erie  Transport  Co.  (1886),  117 
lain  V.  Preston  (1883),  11  Q.  B.  D.      U-  S.  312. 


at  p.  389. 


(m)  Yates  v.  White  (1838),  4  Bing. 
N.  C.  272 ;  BandaU.  Cockran(1748), 
(0  Simpson  v.  Thomson  (1877),  3      i  Ves.  Sen.  97 ;  Mason  v.  Sainsbnry 


App.  Cas.  279.     Cf.  Phoenix  Ina.      (1782),  3  Dong.  61. 
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\f^l^^  tLact  a  n2T)ig«  oq  tLe  looi  cf  fro^:!  k  a  al-rage  cb 
X'^h  Ifjm  'A  rL«r  id,\.  .  «  *  Tiis  iwytfij  of  danHfea  ir  i«a- 
yifX  'A  tLfe  1'  »;*  of  freJgit — a  sepanrr^  reeoTciy  in  igapcci  of  a 
i^>arxt«;  a£.d  diffenx^t  los  frcm  the  los  of  tlie  dnp — k  acC  a 
mu^^.yiH  ill  re^^f^^  of  the  k«i  of  tLe  §hip ;  thereiare  it  ooigir: 
n^>t  to  go  V^  tL«  imd^nmtefs  on  slip.''  The  Master  of  the 
liz/IU  th^ti  i/r^M^n^h  to  point  out  the  disdncdon  Lt4aem  the 
Gate  put  f^/nrard  on  the  part  of  the  plamtiffB  and  the  ease 
whffT^f  zi^ffT  thandrmmeDt^  freight  is  earned.  In  the  latter 
Cfio^;  ih<i  fmg^jt  earned  is  pajable  to  the  nnderwzitecsbeeanae, 
at  tlie  time  when  it  was  earned,  thejr  were  the  owners  of  the 
sljip. 

AtMWfir  to  1233.  The  reasoning  in  this  case  seems  to  give  the  answer 

miff^LuA  hf  ^^  diffiicultj  suggested  bj  Lowndes  (y).    Where  a  Yessel  is 

Ltmwim.        partially  damaged  by  a  collision,  an  underwriter  is  in  theoiy 

liable  to  indemnify  the  owner  for  the  damage.    In  practioe, 

however,  owing  mainly  to  tiie  operation  of  the  rule  as  to 

de<luction  of  one-third  new  for  old,  tiie  amount  paid  by  the 

(z)  Bott  Inf.  Co.  r.  Hadden  (1884),  13  Q.  B.  D.  706. 
(^)  Mar.  Inf.  2iid  ed.  •.  217. 
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underwriter  is  less  than  on  indemnity.    But  if  the  assured,  Sect.  1283. 

or  the  underwriter  in  his  name,  brings  an  aotion  against  the 

party  responsible  for  the  collision,  it  may  well  be  that  he 

recovers  more  in  that  action  than  the  amount  already  paid 

imder  the  policy.     The  rule  as  to  thirds  does  not  apply  in 

an  action  against  the  tort-feasor ;  and  other  items,  such  as 

demurrage,  are  recoverable  in  such  an  action,  which  are  not 

covered  by  the  policy  on  hull.     The  practice  in  this  case,  as 

Lowndes  admits,  is  to  divide  the  amount  recovered  from  the 

wrongdoer  rateably  between  the  owner  and  the  insurers,  in 

the  proportion  which  the  amount  paid  by  the  insurers  bears 

to  the  amount  paid  by  the  wrongdoer.      Thus  the  owner 

retains  all  damages  awarded  in  respect  of  demurrage,  and 

also  the  monies  paid  in  respect  of  the  thirds ;  the  underwriter 

retains  such  portion  of  the  damages  as  are  attributable  to  the 

two-thirds  which  he  has  paid.     Lowndes,  however,  suggests 

that,  on  principle,  the  underwriter  ought  to  be  allowed  to 

retain  the  whole  of  the  damages  paid  by  the  tort-feasor, 

apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  assured,  having  recovered 

what  in  law  is  deemed  to  be  an  indemnity  from  his  insurer, 

cannot  be  allowed  to  hold  against  the  latter  anything  beyond 

such    indemnity.      It    is    submitted,    however,    that    both 

authority  and  principle  are  in  favour  of  the  practice  above 

described. 

1234.  Thirdly,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  advantages  to  Can  snbroga- 
which  the  insurer  by  subrogation  succeeds  are  only  advan-  i^i^Jlay 
tages  to  which  the  assured  is,  or  was,  of  right  entitled.     This  u^^^J^^^ 
was  the  ground  of  Brett,  L.  J.'s,  decision,  and  was  con-  to  which 
sidered(2)  by  him  to  have  been  also  the  ground  of  the  of  right 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Bumand  v.  Bodocanachi  (a).  ^        , 
The  plaintiffs  in  that  case  were  underwriters  who  had  granted  Rodooanadhi. 
valued  policies  of  insurance,  including  war  risks,  upon  a  cargo     » 
which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  "  Alabama,"  a  Con- 
federate cruiser.     The  imderwriters  paid  the  defendants  as 
for  an  actual  total  loss,  but  the  real  value  of  the  cargo 

(z)  See  Casiellain  v,  Preston,  infra.         (a)  (18S2),  7  App.  Cas,  333. 
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must  be  limited  to  such  advantages  as  the  assured  was  of  Sect.  1284. 
right  entitled  to,  proceeds,  "  I  think  that  the  rule  does  require 
that  limit.  In  Bumand  v.  Eodooanachi  {d)  the  foundation  of 
the  judgment,  to  my  mind,  was  that  what  was  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government  oould  not  be  considered  as  salvage, 
but  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  only  a  gift.  It  was  only  a 
gift  to  which  the  assured  had  no  right  at  any  time  imtil  it 
was  placed  in  their  hands.  I  am  aware  that  with  regard  to 
the  case  of  reprisals,  or  that  which  a  person  whose  vessel  had 
been  captured  got  from  the  English  Government  by  way  of 
reprisal,  the  sum  received  has  been  stated  to  be,  and  perhaps 
in  one  sense  was,  a  gift  oi  his  own  government  to  himself, 
but  it  was  always  deemed  to  be  capable  of  being  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  law  as  to  insurance,  because  the 
English  Government  invariably  made  the  *  gift ' :  so  invari- 
ably, that  as  a  matter  of  business  it  had  come  to  be  considered 
as  a  matter  of  right." 

1235.   It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  opinion   of  "ProhMj  not 

,  Bound. 

Brett,  L.  J.,  can  be  sustained.  The  learned  Judge's  view  as 
to  the  "  foundation  of  the  judgment "  in  Bumand  v.  Eodo- 
oanachi does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  judgments 
themselves.  And  his  explanation  of  the  reprisal  cases  is 
a  different  explanation  from  that  given  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  those  cases  (e)  British  shipowners  had  sustained 
losses  by  Spanish  depredations,  and,  general  reprisals  against 
Spanish  property  having  been  ordered  by  His  Majesty^s  Privy 
Council,  as  a  result  of  which  a  large  sum  of  money  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  "  the  King  was  pleased 
(for  I  think  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  bound)  to  say  that  half 
of  that  money  should  be  applied  to  those  who  had  suffered 
from  the  captures"  (/).  It  was  determined  that  the  benefit 
of  such  payments  enured  to  the  persons  who  were  boimd  to 
indemnify.    The  House  of  Lords  justify  these  decisions,  not 

{d)  UH  supra.  (1758),  1  Eden,  130. 

(e)  Bandal  v.  Cooknm  (1748),   1  (/)  Per  Lord  Blaokbnm,  7  App. 

Yes.  Sen.  98 ;  Blaanwpot «.  Da  Costa      Cas.  at  p.  339«- 
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Sect.  1280.  prevent  the  assured  from  recovering  more  than  a  full  indem- 
nity (r).  It  is  clear  also  that  if  the  assured  had  sued  the 
"  Uhlenhorst "  and  recovered  9,000/.  from  her  owners,  with- 
out making  any  claim  upon  their  underwriters,  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  retain  the  whole  of  such  sum.  And  it 
would  also  be  strange  if  the  imderwriters  should  be  allowed 
to  make  a  profit,  and  the  assured  to  sustain  a  loss,  merely 
owing  to  the  mistake  of  the  latter  in  following,  in  a  particular 
case,  the  usual  business  course  of  claiming  upon  their  policy, 
instead  of  first  proceeding  against  the  party  in  default. 

Confuaion  be-      It  is  apprehended  that  the  mistake  in  the  judgments  arose 

tween  aban- 
donment and    from  the  failure  to  grasp  the  distinction  to  which  we  have 

sa  rogation.  jOy^g^y  referred,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  for  the 
first  time  expressly  pointed  out  by  Lord  Blackburn  seven 
years  later,  between  the  principles  and  results  of  abandonment 
and  subrogation.  By  the  former,  imderwriters  are  entitled 
to  the  thing  abandoned,  and  to  all  rights  of  ownership  accru- 
ing after  they  become  owners ;  by  the  latter  they  become 
entitled  to  all  the  collateral  remedies  and  advantages  of  the 
assured,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  loss  which 
they  have  themselves  sustained  by  payment  under  their 
contract. 


Limitations  of 
subrogtition. 


Underwriter 
can  onlj 
stand  in  the 
shoes  of 
assured. 


1231.  It  is  convenient,  at  this  point,  to  consider  some 
further  instances  in  which  the  underwriter's  rights  of  subro- 
gation appear  to  have  been  Hmited  in  our  jurisprudence. 

Firstly,  it  is  clear  that  the  underwriter  is  only  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  such  remedies,  rights,  or  other  advantages,  as 
the  assured  would  himself  be  able  to  enjoy.  The  imderwriter 
has  no  independent  rights  of  his  own  and  cannot  even  sue  in 
his  own  name.    It  is  true  to  say  that  the  underwriter  can  only 


(r)  See  per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  Castel- 
lain  t^.  Preston  (1883),  11  Q.  B.  D. 
at  p.  387.  In  The  St.  Johns  (1900), 
101  F.  at  p.  474,  Brown,  D.  J.,  said : 
**  If  the  amount  reooyerable  from 
the  wrong-doer  after  payment  of  the 
damage-claims  of  third  parties  were 


in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  by  the 
mider¥rriters  to  the  assured,  no  doubt 
that  excess  would  belong  to  the  latter, 
since  the  insurer's  right  of  subroga- 
tion in  equity  could  not  extend  be- 
yond recoupment  or  indemnity  for 
the  actual  payments  to  the  aasiued." 
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"  stand  in  the  shoes  '*  of  his  assured,  if  we  at  the  same  time  Sect.  1231. 
remember  that  he  may  be  entitled  to  advantages  in  respect  of 
which  there  may  be  no  right  of  action  against  any  third 
party  («).  Thus,  where  two  ships,  A.  and  B.,  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  same  owner,  and  ship  A.  was  sunk  by  the  negli- 
gence of  those  in  charge  of  ship  B.,  it  was  held  by  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  underwriters  on  A.,  having  paid  for  a  total 
loss,  had  no  claim  upon  a  fund  lodged  in  Court  by  the  owner, 
to  satisfy  all  claims  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  negligent 
navigation  of  B.  Inasmuch  ajs  the  owner  could  not  be 
answerable  in  damages  to  himself,  no  claim  could  be  allowed 
against  the  fund  in  respect  of  any  right  derived  from  him 
and  enforceable  only  in  his  name  (t).  The  point  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  in  effect  decided  by  a  series  of  earlier 
cases  (u). 

1232.  Secondly,  where  an  insurer  pays  only  a  partial  in-  Rights  of 
demnity,  his  right  of  subrogation  iS  correspondingly  limited,  are  commen- 
He  cannot  be  recompensed  for  payments  which  he  has  not  ^derwriter's 
made.    Where  a  vessel  is  damaged  by  collision,  and   her  liability, 
owners  recover  from  those  by  whose  negligence  the  collision 
was  caused  damages  in  respect  of  matters  which  are  not 
covered  by  a  policy  on  ship,  the  underwriters  cannot,  by  pay- 
ing for  a  total  loss,  recover  from  their  assured  sums  paid  to 
them  by  the  wrongdoer,  but  not  paid  as  part  of  the  value  of 
the  ship  insured.     The  defendants'   ship,  "  Queen  of  the 
East,"  was  insured  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  came  into  collision 
with  the  "  Cassandra,"  for  which  collision  the  latter  vessel 
was  solely  to  blame.    Subsequently  the  plaintiffs  settled  with 
the  defendants  on  the  basis  of  a  constructive  total  loss.    The 
defendants  then  received  from  the  owners  of  the  "  Cassandra" 
a  sum  of  money  as  compensation,  not  only  for  the  loss  of 

(«)  See  per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  Castel-      Co.  v,  Erie  Transport  Co.  (1886),  117 

Iain  V.  Preston  (1883),  11  Q.  B.  D.  '^'  S-  312. 

^^      3Qg  («)  Yates  v.  White  (1838),  4  Bing. 

^'       '  N.  C.  272 ;  Randal  r.  Oockran  (1748), 

(0  Simpson  v.  Thomson  (1877),  3  i  Ves.  Sen.  97 ;  Mason  v.  Sainsbnry 

App.  Cas.  279.     Of.  Phoenix  Ina.  (1782),  3  Doug.  61. 
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Sect.  12S2.  their  vessel  itself,  but  also  for  the  freight  which  was  being 
earned  by  her — and  would  have  eventually  been  earned  by 
her  but  for  the  ooUision — ^under  a  charterpariy.  The 
plaintifEs  claimed  the  whole  of  this  sum.  The  defendants 
contended  that  the  portion  of  the  damages  attributable  to 
freight  had  been  properly  paid  over  by  them  to  their  under- 
writers on  freight,  and  was  not  payable  to  the  plaintiffs.  It 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (x)  that  the  defendants*  con- 
tention was  correct.  Brett,  M.  R.,  said : — "  In  the  present 
case  what  are  the  damages  recovered  P  Some  of  them  are 
damages  recovered  in  respect  of  the  value  of  the  ship ;  that 
is  a  salvage  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  that  goes  to  the 
underwriters  on  ship.  But  what  are  the  other  damages  P 
The  others  are  a  salvage  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  freight.  To 
whom  ought  that  to  go  P  To  the  underwriters  on  freight. 
Why  P  Because  the  freight  and  the  ship  are  not  so  joined 
together  that  a  salvage  on  the  loss  of  freight  is  a  salvage  on 
the  loss  of  the  ship.  .  .  .  This  recovery  of  damages  in  res- 
pect of  the  loss  of  freight — a  separate  recovery  in  respect  of  a 
separate  and  different  loss  from  the  loss  of  the  ship — ^is  not  a 
salvage  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  go  to  the  imderwriters  on  ship."  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the 
case  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  and  the  case 
where,  after  abandonment,  freight  is  earned.  In  the  latter 
case  the  freight  earned  is  payable  to  the  underwriters  because, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  earned,  they  were  the  owners  of  the 
ship. 

Answer  to  1233.  The  reasoning  in  this  case  seems  to  give  the  answer 

suggested  by   ^  ^  diflBculty  Suggested  by  Lowndes  (y).     Where  a  vessel  is 

Lowndes.        partially  damaged  by  a  collision,  an  underwriter  is  in  theory 

liable  to  indemnify  the  owner  for  the  damage.    In  practice, 

however,  owing  mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  rule  ajs  to 

deduction  of  one-third  new  for  old,  the  amount  paid  by  the 

{x)  Sea  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hadden  (1SS4),  18  Q.  B.  D.  706. 
(}/)  Mar.  Ins.  2nd  ed.  8.  217. 
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underwriter  is  less  than  an  indemnity.     Bnt  if  the  assured,  Sect.  1283. 

or  the  underwriter  in  his  name,  brings  an  aotion  against  the 

party  responsible  for  the  collision,  it  may  well  be  that  he 

recovers  more  in  that  action  than  the  amount  already  paid 

imder  the  policy.     The  rule  as  to  thirds  does  not  apply  in 

an  action  against  the  tort-feasor ;  and  other  items,  such  as 

demurrage,  are  recoverable  in  such  an  action,  which  are  not 

covered  by  the  policy  on  hull.     The  practice  in  this  case,  as 

Lowndes  admits,  is  to  divide  the  amount  recovered  from  the 

wrongdoer  rateably  between  the  owner  and  the  insurers,  in 

the  proportion  which  the  amount  i)aid  by  the  insurers  bears 

to  the  amount  paid  by  the  wrongdoer.      Thus  the  owner 

retains  all  damages  awarded  in  respect  of  demurrage,  and 

also  the  monies  paid  in  respect  of  the  thirds ;  the  underwriter 

retedns  such  portion  of  the  damages  as  are  attributable  to  the 

two-thirds  which  he  has  paid.     Lowndes,  however,  suggests 

that,  on  principle,  the  underwriter  ought  to  be  allowed  to 

retain  the  whole  of  the  damages  paid  by  the  tort-feasor, 

apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  assured,  having  recovered 

what  in  law  is  deemed  to  be  an  indemnity  from  his  insurer, 

cannot  be  allowed  to  hold  against  the  latter  anything  beyond 

such    indemnity.      It    is    submitted,    however,    that    both 

authority  and  principle  are  in  favour  of  the  practice  above 

described. 

1234.  Thirdly,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  advantages  to  Can  snbroga- 
which  the  insurer  by  subrogation  succeeds  are  only  advan-  i^t^ajij 
tages  to  which  the  assured  is,  or  was,  of  right  entitled.     This  ^^o^dTSbMe 
was  the  ground  of  Brett,  L.  J.'s,  decision,  and  was  con-  to  which 
sidered(2)  by  him  to  have  been  also  the  ground  of  the  of  riffht 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Bumand  v,  Bodocanachi  (a) .  ^L^^  ^ 
The  plaintiffs  in  that  case  were  underwriters  who  had  granted  Rodooanadhi. 
valued  policies  of  insurance,  including  war  risks,  upon  a  cargo     • 
which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  "  Alabama,"  a  Con- 
federate cruiser.     The  underwriters  paid  the  defendants  as 
for  an  actual  total  loss,  but  the  real  value  of  the  cargo 

(z)  See  CaateUain  v.  Preston,  infra,  (a)  (1882),  7  App.  Cas,  333« 
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which  h«  has  a  datm  against  aome  triid  party,  if  he  iiitfnda 
to  make  a  d^lm  opan  his  policj,  most  take  caie  not  to  come 
J^J^^IJ^^^  to  »ny  ajrangement  with  such  thiid  partr  which  may 
pRJadiee  the  insozer^s  rights  of  sohfogation.  If  he  effeetnally 
renoonce  anj  rights  or  remedies  whidi  he  ma j  haxB,  he  will 
he  hoand  to  gire  credit  to  hi§  insoiefB  for  the  Yafaie  of  siidi 
rights  or  lemediesu  The  insoren  will  he  entitled  to  say  to 
him :  ^  If  joa  had  not  made  that  settlement,  we  should  hare 
heen  sabrogated  to  your  rights,  which  you  would  hare  handed 
over  to  OS  intact;  andwe  should  have  got,and  hare  been  entitled 
togety  the  whole  of  the  benefit  imder  them,  ordaim  from  you 
the  whole  of  the  benefit  yon  leceiyed.  If  yon  haTe  not 
received  the  ben^,  but  have  given  it  up,  that  does  not  alter 
the  qnantmu  of  your  claim,  which  was  really  our  daim;  and 
therefore  yon  are  nnder  an  obligation,  howeyer  it  is  to  be 
expressed  in  point  of  law,  to  make  that  good  to  n8"(ii). 
Effect  was  given  to  this  contention  on  the  part  of  the  insurer 
in  the  case  from  which  the  above  passage  is  cited;  and  insurers 
who  had  paid  a  loss  were  allowed  to  recover  from  the  assured 
for  the  value  of  the  rights  which  the  lattor  had  surrendered. 
AimoreAmBj  There  seems  no  reason,  however,  why  an  assured  should 
tunud  relMM.  not  give  the  third  party  a  release  subject  to  the  insurer's 
rights  of  subrogation  (o).  A  release  to  a  third  pariy  by  an 
assured  who  has  already,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  third  party, 
received  payment  from  his  insurers,  will  be  deemed  to  be  in 
fraud  of  the  insurer's  rights,  and  consequently  void  {p ). 

(ft)  Per  Collins,  J.,  in  West  of      died. 

England   Fire   Ins.  Co.  r.  Isaacs,  z^)  Joyce,  Ins.  vol.  iv.  s.  3542. 
[1896]  2   Q.  B.   377;   affirmed  in 

C.  A.,   [1897]   1    Q.  B.   226.      In  <^)  ^^^  ^^^'  '^^'  "'  ^***»  ^^^ 

America  of.  The  St.  John's  (1900),  Honnumth  Coonty  Fire  Ins.  Co.  9. 

101  F.  at  p.  472,  and  cases  there  Hutchinson,  21  N.  J.  £q.  107. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  LOSSES. 

BBOT. 

Former  Practioe  as  to  Settlement  of  Lofises    • 1241 

Effect  of  Adjustment    1242—1244 

Sabeeqnent  Recovery  of  Thing-  Lisnred •  •  •  •  • 1245 

Becoyery  back  of  Losses  improperly  Paid • . . . .  1246 

1241.  When  the  amount  of  indemnity  which  the  assured  is  Settlement  of 
entitled  to  receive,  and  the  proportion  of  such  amount  which  jjieaninir  of 
each  underwriter  ib  liable  to  pay  on  the  sum  by  him  sub-  an  adjust- 

,  ,  ,     ment  of  the 

scribed,  has  been  settled  and  ascertained,  an  indorsement  is  policy,  and 
made  on  the  poKcy,  generally  in  the  foUowing,  or  some  frriSa^tiSg 

similar  form : — "  Adjusted  the  loss  on  this  policy  at  /.  *^®re*o- 

per  cent."  («).  The  policy  thus  indorsed  is  then  taken  round 
by  the  broker  to  the  different  underwriters,  who  respectively 
aflBx  their  initials  to  the  memorandum,  and  very  frequently, 
at  the  same  time,  strike  a  pen  through  their  subscription  at 
the  foot  of  the  policy.  The  policy  thus  indorsed  is  said  to 
be  adjusted :  the  loss,  however,  is  not  then  paid ;  but,  by  the 
general  usage  of  the  trade,  is  understood  to  be  payable  at  a 

{a)  The   practice   described   here  sently  referred  to  were  decided  when 

and  in  the  passage  which  follows  the  practice  here  described  was  in 

is  now  obsolete.    The  modem  prac-  YOg^e,  it  has  been  found  necessary 

tice  has  been  already  described  and  to  retain  this  passage,  so  as  to  ex- 

oonffldered  in  its  proper  place  (see  plain  to  the  reader  what   the  old 

Part  I.  Chap.  lY.}.    A  loss  is  now  practice  was,  and  to  enable  him  to 

nsoally    said    to  be    <* settled";    a  nnderatand  the  language  nsed  in  the 

poUcyisnotsaidtobe«adjusted";  ^Ider  reports.    The  change  in  prac- 

there  IS  no  sach  thing  as '*  striking^  ^,      ,  . 

off-;  and  the  arrangements  as  to  ^  ^^  *^^*  *PP^  ^  «"**»!  ^^ 

credit  are  quite  different.  Liasmuch,  ohange  in  the  principles  supported 

however,  as  all  the  cases  to  be  pre-  in  our  text. 


T-".*:;   'T  *:r  -^>!«-*j  "r^'a  "".iir   tasft-     JLr  "n/s 
;*r.  i  -In*-  tic.  -uir  ji  *s:rt-ss«ji  '.■  "lie  lAshir  if  "fie 


;r'^u»rt4    Vfcjtr**    r  -riii  i  5i  subtil  13  ic  "^us  aui  i£  *^ 
tTii^-^rru'  •  »?i:' '   irui  "lift  'su^mt  'i  \L  "iiii  jiiok 


'/-Ajc*.  aaii  /.{a  i:h;-il*  rriii  :£  zza  jtkeBw.radxsL  rf  aii 


'A 


yieri:-/jxr  yX^  u,  a«ij  wCr<L  Ai  Urtv^aat  JEsdawiiur  mad 
^aur^r-^^  h'.'xr^.^^  jr-:r.  a.i-iJCE:«TtLt.  cf^L  vrkoe  Icdi  the 
jrivr/vnprl'T.  ''xf  Vui  -zz^ierwTJZrx  \:j  the  p*:o^f  «cd  aLso  t5s 
fr*>ULi  aff^jKd  V.  v."?  :n«!CL';n£iI:ii!i  of  ad;:;^iiiaxt,  bare  beea 
atr^/^.k  o-^f^  u  ry>  W  v>  az:  actkn  07  the  iwiimToiitliepoIicyy 
rifil^^  tx^iT^  l>e  A«t.'*iicfxTy  eTidfrtoe  of  eJnaiM*  or  implied 
///fiA^it  on  hu  pout  t6  le  V/uid  T>T  tL^r  adJTutmeiii,  as  cod- 
rjr^i^^^  r>f  faif  ckiir«ft  f^i^kr  tbe  polf/y.  Eren  tlien  the  meie 
*if'09Mnrh  f/f  th^  ^kf^^dant's  sabscription  ''as  difftrnrt  from  his 
\uiUH\n  titiixhii  to  tlu^  miE^inorandiim  of  adjustment:,  is  no 
j/r^yyf  of  i/ft/rjD^^jt,  bat  onlj  of  settlement  on  aoconnt;  th6 
g^m^^ral  practice  li^ftg^  as  we  haye  jnat  seen,  to  stzike  out  the 
ngriature  to  the  polic^^  without  anj  money  passing  at  the 
i\nU9f  </ii  the  faith  of  a  future  settlement  at  the  month's 
end  C//;. 

V^mii  fA  1242.  It  wai  formerlj  a  litigated  question  to  what  extent 

InitAwitmUfT  ^^  ii^I j  f litment  thus  indonied  on  the  policy  operated  as  an 
wrW^'  tuhumion  of  thfi  undrjrwriter's  liability:  it  may  now,  howeyer, 
lUMlii/,         \^  ioknUf  a§  the  fair  result  of  the  authorities,  that  an  adjust* 

{b)  AdiOM  9.  Ssiindm  (1829),  4  0.  A  P.  25 ;  H.  ft  KaOc  373. 
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ment  is  nothing  more  than  a  promise  to  pay,  which  is  only  Sect.  1243. 
binding  when  founded  on  the  consideration  of  previous  liabi- 
lity, and,  that  although  prifnd  fam  it  imports  consideration, 
yet  an  underwriter  who  has  merely  put  his  initials  to  it,  but  not 
paid  the  loss,  may  avail  himself,  at  the  trial,  of  any  defence 
tending  to  show  that  he  was  never  liable  under  the  policy, 
and  this,  although  he  may  have  been  aware  of  all  the 
facts  constituting  such  defence  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
adjustment. 

In  the  earliest  reported  case  on  the  subject,  the  indorsement  Adiuatment 
on  the  policy  being,  "Adjusted  the  loss  on  this  policy  at  98/.  mise  to  pay. 
per  cent.,  which  I  agree  to  pay  one  month  after  date,"  Lee, 
C.  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  an  adjustment  in  this  form  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  note  of  hand,  and  that  plaintiff  need  not 
enter  into  proof  of  loss  (c). 

Lord  Kenyon,  in  all  the  cases  of  the  kind  that  came  before  Effect  of 
him  at  Nisi  Prius,  uniformly  ruled  that  an  adjustment  was  not  an  admiBsion. 
conclusive  where  it  could  be  shown  to  have  been  made  under 
any  misconception  of  the  law  or  the  fact  {d). 

Lord  Ellenborough  carried  out  to  the  f uU,  if,  indeed,  he 
did  not  extend,  the  same  doctrine.  Thus,  in  the  first  case  of 
the  kind  which  came  before  him,  he  allowed  the  defendants, 
notwithstanding  the  adjustment,  to  go  into  proof  of  a 
deviation  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  which  being  estab- 
lished, he  nonsuited  the  plaintiff  (6).  Li  the  next  case, 
his  Lordship  allowed  proof  to  be  gone  into  of  conceabnent 
at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  although  it  appeared 
that  just  before  putting  his  initials  to  the  adjustment, 
the  defendant  had  read  letters  from  the  captain  giving 
a  full  account  of  all  the  circimistances  of  the  loss  (/) ;  in 
charging  the  jury  on  this  occasion,  the  Chief  Justice  drew  a 

(e)    Hog     r.     Gbuldney    (1745),  Ins.  267 ;  and  alao  Peake,  Add.  Oas. 

Beawes,  460,  6th  ed. ;  1  Park,  Ins.  37 ;  Christian  r.  Coombe  (1794),  2 

266  ;  2  MarshaU,  Ins.  642  ;  Hewit  r.  Esp.  489. 
Flexney  (1746),  Beawes,  468,  6th  ed.  {e)  Sheriff  v.  Potts  (1803),  5  Esp. 

{d)  Rogers   v.  Majlor   (1790),    1  95. 
Park,  Ins.  267 ;  MarshaU,  644 ;  De  (/)  Herbert  t;.  Champion  (1807), 

Garron  v.  Galbralih  (1795),  1  Park,  I  Camp.  133. 
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Sect.  124g,  broad  distinotion  between  oases  where,  upon  a  dispute,  the 
money  is  paid  and  those  in  whioh  there  is  only  a  promise  to 
pay ;  "  if  the  money  has  been  paid,  it  cannot  be  recovered 
back  without  proof  of  fraud ;  but  a  promise  to  pay  will  not 
in  general  be  binding  unless  founded  on  a  previous  liability. 
What  is  an  adjustment  P  An  admission,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  truth  of  certain  facts  stated,  that  the  assured  are 
entitled  to  recover  on  the  policy.  An  underwriter  must  make 
a  strong  case  after  admitting  his  liability ;  but,  until  he  has 
paid  the  money,  he  is  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  any  defence 
which  the  facts  or  the  law  of  the  case  will  furnish  "  {g). 

Where  1243.   In  the  next  case,  Lord   Ellenborough   established 

underwriter        *  .  .  .  .  .       , 

iporant  of  the  position  that  an  adjustment  is  not  binding  on  the  under- 
^  '  writer,  although  at  the  time  of  signing  it  he  had  full  means 
of  rendering  himself  acquainted  with  the  liistory  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  manner  of  the  loss,  if  his  attention  was  not 
then  peculiarly  drawn  to  circumstances  he  afterwards  learns, 
by  which  the  underwriters  are  discharged.  The  facts  of  the 
case  were  shortly  as  follows :  Before  signing  the  adjustment, 
the  defendant  had  read  a  statement,  which  was  posted  up  at 
Lloyd's,  to  the  effect  that  the  ship  had  chased  everything  she 
saw,  and  been  subsequently  captured,  owing  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  captain.  In  reference  to  this  statement,  the  defendant 
remarked,  on  signing  the  adjustment,  that,  as  the  captain  was 
killed,  it  was  not  likely  the  ship  was  lost  by  his  cowardice. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  notwithstanding  the  adjustment,  allowed 
the  defendant  at  the  trial  to  go  into  evidence  of  deviation  by 
cruising,  which,  being  proved,  he  had  a  verdict  (A).  His 
Liordship  on  this  occasion  told  the  jury  that  the  adjustment 
could  not  be  binding  on  the  defendant,  unless  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  '^  were  all  blazoned  to  him  as  they 
really  were,"  and  he  desired  them  to  consider  whether  or  not 
at  the  time  of  the  adjustment  his  attention  was  drawn  only  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  ship  was  captured,  and  was  not 

(^)  1  Camp.  136. 

(h)  Shepherd  v,  Ghewter  (1808),  1  Camp.  274. 
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roused  to  the  previotw  deviation,  with  which  he  afterwards   Sect.  1243. 
beoame  aoquainted  {%), 

Lord  Campbell,  in  a  very  able  note  to  this  case,  intimates  Burden  of 
that,  even  had  the  previous  deviation  been  brought  fully  before  ^™^  " 
the  defendant's  notice,  or,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  "  blazoned  to  him  as  it  really  was,"  the  adjust- 
ment would  still  not  have  precluded  him  from  availing  himself 
of  the  deviation  as  a  defence  to  the  action:  the  groimd  of  his 
opinion  being  the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  EUenborough 
in  Herbert  r.  Champion,  that  the  underwriter,  at  any  time 
before  paying  the  loss,  may  take  advantage  of  whatever  grounds 
of  defence  his  ease  offers,  although  he  was  actually  aware  of 
them  when  he  signed  the  adjustment.  Eeasoning  also  from 
general  principles  of  law,  he  remarks  that,  although  an  adjust- 
ment maj  primd  facie  import  consideration,  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  how  the  defendant  should  in  any  case  be  debarred 
from  showing  that  in  fact  it  was  entirely  without  considera- 
tion, or  how  greater  efficacy  can  be  given  to  it  than  merely 
to  transfer  the  burthen  of  proof  from  the  assured  to  the 
underwriter  (A). 

In  a  more  recent  case  on  the  subject  the  following  is  the 
view  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  an  adjustment : — '^  An 
adjustment  has  not  the  effect  of  determining  absolutely  the 
amoimt  due,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  intervention  of  a  jury  ; 
it  is  an  instrument,  or  means,  by  which  a  jury  may  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  amount  adjusted  is  the  real  amoimt 
of  unliquidated  damages,  for  which  they  are  to  give  their 
verdict.  It  is  only  a  means  for  enabling  the  jury  to  fix  the 
amount  for  which  the  plaintiff  sues  in  the  shape  of  unliqui- 
dated damages,  and  not  an  amount  binding  upon  the  parties 
in  all  events"  (/). 

1244.  If,   indeed,  the  underwriter,  besides  signing   the  Effect  of 

adjustment 

(f)  Bb.eph.etd,  «.  Chewter  (1808),  1  in  the  two  sabeeqaent  oases  of  Steel 

Gamp.  275.  9.  lauaj  (1810),  3  Taunt.  286 ;  Beyner 

{k)  I  Camp.  275,  n.    See  also  2  v.  HaU  (1813),  4  Taunt.  725. 

Selw.  K.  P.  922, 13th  ed.  Sooh  seems  (0  Luokie  v,  Buahby  (1853),  18 

to  have  been  admitted  to  bethelaw  0.3.864;  22  L.  J.  C.  P.  220. 
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,'     «^>>  *" 


'>.^^«b^     ^ 


^»^"'!9»:^  vu<a:.  V^axuft  x  jukl  vml }flui  -v^zx oul 


H/.'yJt^s    i'M    %   l^yjTL    'i   ZgHBLyJL.    tail    tifi: 

)u*r*r  *A4:^«.  ;^.A<**  iv  ^Cjfi  yjti  *A  ^ 

*j^;rf^  ^rjf.  Vjfct  V.j«  "TM  a  idkai 

<^  V>i;  wntma^tj ;  tM  O/art  m-^  tbit  dcie  MBn«d  mv  not 
)^f/.v>4  bj  Ujf  zr/yjtamsLX  or  r^ajmez:!  o<  ibe 

i^>,.^U  Wi  T/<9»i  itnidk  <^  fem  the  iiiiliiwiiii^  and  In 
4^i^^^i)A>/ri  l/rym  tli«  laciir  of  the  pc^ief,  £or  tin  niHt  be 
f^^phA  M§  i\i^  iMm  'A  an  iiiatmDMait  dettroyed  Iqr  mie- 

¥Mm^  t4  VtAA.  Km  we  hare  ieen,  if  a  total  km  hare  been  adjusted 

(ffif  miAif  p.   Lumltf   (Wn),  2  726.      2  MUtri  Am  vobU  be  w 

lUiri,  im.  w^yen  oolj  tiie  tnitnk  w«ra  tirade 

inj  Muf  9.  OtfiiitU  f\n\h,f  Botif  ofliiw«ajiMtMaii,sadtiieialMa^ 

If.  K  «7.  tkA  left  on  the  &«e  ol  the  polie^. 

^</;  IU|rn/Y  fr.  If jiU  (\$iz),  i  TMBt  0ee  $.  O. 
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and  actually  paid,  the  subsequent  reoovery  of   the  thing  Sect.  1246. 
insured  undamaged,  and  only  charged  with  a  trifling  sum  as  rooovery  of 
the  expenses  of  its  recovery,  will  not  entitle  the  underwriter  ini^^. 
to  recover  back  the  money  so  paid ;  for  the  loss  was  total  at 
the  time  of  the  adjustment,  and  the  money  was  paid  xmder 
no  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  facts  as  they  then 
existed  (p).     In  such  case,  however,  the  underwriter,  even 
without  abandonment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  salvage,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  its  recovery  {q) ;  unless,  indeed,  he 
have  waived  his  right  thereto,  as  by  declining  an  offer  to 
abandon  and  inducing  the  assured  to  take  less  than  a  total 
loss,  on  condition  of  his  (the  underwriter)  renouncing  all 
benefit  of  future  salvage  (r). 

If  the  imderwriter  have  adjusted  and  paid  a  certain  per- 
centage on  his  subscription,  on  account,  at  a  time  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  being  one  of  capture  and  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  were  such  as  to  amount  to  a  constructive  total 
loss,  had  notice  of  abandonment  been  given,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  notice  were  held  to  amoimt  to  a  partial  loss 
only,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  recover  back  any  part  of  the 
money  so  paid,  because,  ultimately,  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  property  are  restored  to  the  assured,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  increased  value,  that  the  amount  so  received,  added 
to  the  money  paid  by  the  underwriter  on  the  adjustment, 
together  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance  (s), 

1246.  If,  after  a  loss  has  been  paid,  the  underwriter  dis-  Reooyenr 
covei's  that  there  was  fraud,  or  misrepresentation,  or  conceal-  improperiy 
ment,  in  the  original  contract,  or  that  there  were  other  cir-  P"^* 
cumstances  attending  the  loss,  which,  if  known  at  the  time 
the  loss  was  claimed,  would  have  justified  his  resisting  the 
demand,  he  may  maintain  an  action  for  money  had  and 
received  against  the  assured,  or  the  bi-oker  who  has  effected 

{p)  Da  Costa  i;.  Firth  (1766)    4      1  Eden,  130;  Brooks  v.  M'Domiell 
Burr.  1966.  (1835),  1  Toung  &  C.  600. 

(«)  Tuduo  v.  Edwards  (1810),  12 
W  ^^'  East,  488 ;  Goldsmid v.  QMeB  (1813), 

(r)  Blaaawpot  v.  Da  Costa  (1758),      4  Taimt.  803. 
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^>/«  IT.  tmdJ^  'm^„  ZU.  kB.      litMyr.Riilcr  17»7,ciiBd7T.K. 


X,  Sw  2  TfiiAin,  Ih^  741. 
(«}    Bmk  #.  flahadar   (ISSS;-,  3 
%   mU4f  p.   Loalff   (1802,,  2      Bfn^  K.  C.  288. 
RmA,  4«^;  Md  fl<4«  to  Slwplicfd r.         (h  Bfoob  #.  MDonndl  (1885;,  1 
OmwUr  (i¥fH;,  I  Ctmp.  274.  Y.  k  CdL  620. 
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Betnm  of  Premium —  BECfr. 

Where  Bisk  nerer  oommenoed    1247 — 1262 

Where  Contnust  avoided  by  Illegality  or  Fraud 1253 — 1266 

For  want  of  Interest,  Short  Interest,  Over- Insurance 1257 — 1262 

Under  Express  Stipulation 1263 — 1267 

Paying  P^remium  into  Court 1268 

1247.  Money  received  upon  a  consideration  which,  from  any  Return  of 
cause,  except  the  fraud  of  the  party  paying  it,  happens  wholly  P'®™^'""' 
to  fail,  is,  thereupon,  money  held  to  the  use  of  him  that  paid 
it.    The  premium  in  marine  insurance  is  a  sum  of  money 
paid  by  the  assured  to  the  underwriter  in  consideration  of  his 
taking  upon  himself  the  risk  of  a  sea  venture. 

Bisk,  therefore,  assumed  by  the  underwriter  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  premium  paid  by  the  assured  as  the  price  of  that 
risk  on  the  other,  are  "  correlatives,  whose  mutual  operation 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  contract  of  insurance  "  (a). 

Hence,  as  Lord  Mansfield  expresses  it,  ''There  are  two  Where  the 
general  rules  established  applicable  to  this  question  :  the  first  i^j^  begum 
is  that  where  the  risk  has  not  been  begun,  whether  this  be  *^o^f«niium 

o      '  is  returned. 

owing  to  the  fault,  pleasure,  or  will,  of  the  assured,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  premium  shall  be  returned,  because  a  policy 
of  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity;  the  underwriter 
receives  a  premium  for  running  the  risk  of  indemnifying  the 
assured,  and,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing,  if  he  do  not 
in  fact  run  the  risk,  the  consideration  for  which  the  premium 

(a)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  648. 
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Sect.  1247. 


Bat  where  an 
entire  risk  has 
once  oom- 
menoed,  no 
propoi'tiun- 
able  retain  of 
premiam  is  to 
be  msde. 


Betorn  of 
prwittinTn 
where  risk 
lias  nerer 
oommenoed. 


Termination 
of  risk  before 
making  of 
policy  is  no 
ground  for 
retam. 


was  put  into  his  hands,  fails,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  retam 
it"  (J). 

Another  rule  is,  that  if  an  entire  risk  has  once  oonunenoed, 
there  shall  be  no  apportionment  or  return  of  premium  after- 
wards ;  for  though  the  premium  is  estimated  and  the  risk 
depends  on  the  nature  and  length  of  the  voyage,  yet,  if  it 
was  commenced,  though  it  be  only  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
less,  the  risk  is  run ;  the  contract  is  for  the  entire  risk,  and  no 
part  of  the  consideration  shall  be  returned  (c). 

In  the  application,  however,  of  these  principles,  much 
nicety  of  discrimination  has  been  shown  by  the  English 
Courts,  especially  in  determining  whether,  in  the  particular 
case,  there  has  been  an  inception  of  an  entire  risk  under  the 
policy,  or  whether  the  risk  insured,  and  consequently  the 
premium,  is  apportionable. 

1248.  Where  the  risk  has  never  had  an  inception,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  even  the  neglect  or  fault  of  the 
assured  himself,  provided  it  be  not  his  actual  fraud,  the 
premium  shall  be  returned.  The  general  law  maritime 
agrees  with  our  own  on  this  point,  and  is  based  on  the  same 
principles  {d). 

The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  risk  has  terminated  before 
the  making  of  the  policy,  is  no  ground  for  return  of  premium, 
even  though,  according  to  the  state  of  facts  subsequently 
proved  to  have  been  in  existence,  there  have  been  since  the 
making  of  the  policy  no  actual  exposure  of  the  interest 
assured  to  the  perils  insured  against.  An  underwriter  who 
had  insured  a  cargo  by  the  "  Alata,"  lost  or  not  lost,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Eochfort,  thinking  the  vessel  was  overdue, 
reinsured  on  the  23rd  December  with  the  plaintiff,  neither  of 
them  knowing  at  the  time  of  this  policy  being  effected  that 
the  ship  had  safely  arrived  on  14th  November  previous,  and 
without  damage  to  her  cargo.    Assuming  that  the  policy  had 


(b)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Tyrie  t;. 
Fletcher  (1777),  Cowp.  666. 

(c)  Per  Lord   Mansfield,    Cowp. 
666. 


(d)  See  2  Emerigon,  c.  xyi.  s.  1, 
p.  186 ;  4  Boulay-Paty,  6 ;  1  Parsons, 
605 — 517  ;  and,  for  the  French  law. 
Code  de  Com.  art.  349. 
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never  attached,  the  defendant  refused  to  pay  the  premium.  Sect.  1248. 
The  Court,  however,  held  that  it  had  attached,  because  the 
risk  properly  described  in  the  policy  had  commenced,  and 
although  it  had  also  terminated,  that  was  not  a  fact  at  all 
relevant  to  the  question.  For,  as  Bramwell,  L.  J.,  pointed 
out,  the  fallacy  of  the  argimient  for  the  defendant  lay  in 
this,  that  risk  was  assumed  to  mean  chance  of  loss  during  the 
voyage,  whereas  in  relation  to  the  question  argued,  that  term 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  voyage  commenced  with  necessary 
conditions  to  make  the  underwriters  liable  (e), 

1249.  In  the  following  cases,  the  inquiry  has  been  whether  Apportion- 
the  policy  did  or  did  not  comprise  several  distinct  risks,  and  premium, 
the  object  has  been  to  apportion  the  return  of  premium,  with 
reference  to  such  of  those  risks  as  may  not  have  been  com- 
menced. 

In  the  first  reported  case  of  the  kind,  a  ship  was  insured,  SteyenBon  v. 
"  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  London  to  Halifax,  warranted 
to  d^art  with  convoy  from  Portsmouth,  for  the  voyage." 
Before  the  ship  reached  Portsmouth,  the  convgy  was  gone. 
Notice  of  this  was  immediately  given  to  the  underwriters, 
who  were  requested  either  to  make  the  long  insurance,  or  to 
return  part  of  the  premium.  On  their  refusal  the  action  was 
brought,  to  recover  back  a  proportionable  part  of  the  premium 
for  the  voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Halifax.  The  jury  at 
the  trial  having  found  that  it  wajs  usual  for  the  underwriters 
in  such  cases  to  return  part  of  the  premium  (/),  though  the 
quantum  was  uncertain.  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  the  assured  was  entitled  to  a  rateable 
return  of  premium  as  claimed  (g). 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  referring  to  this  case  on  two  subse-  Lord  Mans- 
quent  occasions,  said  the  decision  depended  on  this,  ^^  that  pianation  of 

thisoase. 

{e)  Bradford  V.  Symondaon  (1881),  uBag^**  (p.  1240).    But  in  the  later 

7  Q.  B.  D.  466  ;  Natusoh  v.  Hende-  cases,  which  are  here  referred  to,  he 

werk  (1871),  ibid,  460,  in  notis.    So  appears  to  have  attached  more  im- 

2  PhillipB,  Ins.  s.  1826.  portanoe  to  this  point. 

(/)  Lord  Mansfield,  however,  ex«  (j/)  Stevenson  v.  Snow  (1761),   3 

presaly  said,  <*  I  do  not  go  npon  the  Burr.  1237  ;  1  W.  Bl.  818. 
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Sect.  1249.  there  was  a  oontmgenoy  specified  in  the  policy,  upon  the 
not  happening  of  which  the  insurance  would  oease "  (A) ; 
'^  the  intention  of  the  parties/'  he  said,  "  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  spoke  manifestly  two 
insurances,  and  a  division  between  them.  The  first  object  of 
the  insurance  was  from  London  to  Halifax ;  but  if  the  ship 
did  not  depart  from  Portsmouth  with  the  convoy  specified, 
then  there  was  to  be  no  contract  from  Portsmouth  to  Halifax. 
The  parties  then  have  said,  'We  make  a  contract  from 
London  to  Halifax ;  but  on  a  certain  contingency  it  shall 
only  be  a  contract  from  London  to  Portsmouth.'  That  con- 
tingency not  happening,  reduced  it,  in  fact,  to  a  contract  from 
London  to  Portsmouth  only.  The  whole  argument  turned  on 
that  distinction,  and  all  the  Judges,  in  delivering  their 
opinions,  lay  the  stress  upon  the  contract  comprising  two 
distinct  conditions,  and  considering  the  voyage  as  being,  in 
fact,  two  voyages  "(i).  His  Lordship  also  said,  that, 
although  the  alleged  usage  was  rejected  by  the  Court,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount,  yet  it  was  considered  to 
show  the  general  sense  of  merchants,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
some  return  being  made  (k), 

Meyer  v.  In  the  next  case  of  the  same  kind  a  ship  insured  "  at  and 

from  Jamaica  to  Liverpool,  warranted  to  sail  on  or  before  the 
first  of  August,"  did  not  *dl  till  the  Ist  of  September,  so  that, 
by  this  breach  of  warranty,  the  policy  became  invalid.  The 
assured,  however,  contended  that  the  risk  was  divisible,  and 
had  attached  upon  the  ship  while  she  lay  in  port  at  Jamaica 
before  the  1st  of  August ;  he,  however,  gave  no  proof  of  an 
usage  of  trade  to  consider  such  risks  divisible,  or  to  make  a 
rateable  return  of  premium  for  the  risk  at  the  island.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Court  held  there  could  be  no  appor- 
tionment, and  Buller,  J.,  said,  "  In  all  insurances  from 
Jamaica,  the  policy  runs  *  at  and  from,'  and  though  in  many 
instances  the  voyage  has  not  been  commenced,  yet  there  never 

(A)    In    Bermon   v.   Woodhridge      J^^Bfi^^'''  ^"^"^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
(1781),  2  Pougl.  789.  ^'j^; 
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was  an  idea  of  any  part  of  the  premiuin  being  returned ;  and  Seot.  1240. 
no  usage  to  do  so  has  been  found  by  the  jury  "  (/). 

1250.  In  a  subsequent  case  Buller,  J.,  rests  this  decision 
solely  on  the  ground  that  no  usage  was  found  (//?),  and  it  is 
plain  that  on  no  other  basis  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  two 
following  cases : — 

A  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from  any  port  or  ports  in  Jamaica  CWe  tr. 
to  London,  f oUowing  and  oommencing  from  her  first  arrival  "~**^ 
there,  warranted  to  sail  with  convoy  for  the  voyage  from  the 
place  of  rendezvous,"  did  not  sail  with  convoy  from  the 
rendezvous,  so  that  the  warranty  was  broken,  and  tbe  under- 
writers were  off  the  risk,  at  all  events  from  the  time  of  sailing. 
But  some  evidence  being  given  of  an  usage  in  such  cases  to 
apportion  the  premium,  the  jury  thought  that  one  half  per 
cent,  for  the  risk  in  port  at  Jamaica  should  be  retained,  and 
the  residue  for  the  risk  from  Jamaica  to  London  returned. 
Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion,  remarking,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  contingency  in  the  voyage,  the  risk  may 
be  divided,  and  that  the  reason  why,  in  such  cases,  there  are 
not  two  policies,  is  that  the  risk  '  at '  is  capable  of  exact  com- 
putation (n).       ^ 

In  the  next  case,  goods  were  insured  '^  at  and  from  Jamaica  Long  v.  Allen 
to  London,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy  for  the  voyage, 
and  to  sail  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  August,  &c. ; "  the  ship 
sailed  before  the  1st,  but  without  convoy ;  the  assured  brought 
his  action  for  a  proportionable  return  of  premium  in  respect 
of  the  voyage  from  Jamaica  to  London.  The  jury  found  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  also  found  specially  "  that  it  was  the  con- 
stant and  invariable  usage  in  insurances  at  and  from  Jamaica 
to  London,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  or  to  sail  on  or 
before  a  certain  day,  to  return  the  premiimi,  deducting  half 


(?)   Meyer  v.  Giegson  (1784),  3  ''In  Meyer r.  Gregaon  no  usage  was 

Dougl.  402;   2  Park,  Ins.  796;   2  found." 
Marshall,  Ins.  666. 

(m)  In  Long  v.  Allen  (1785),  4  W  Gale  v.  MaoheU  (1786),  2  Mar- 

Dougl.  278 ;  2  Marshall,  Ins.  669.  shall,  Ins.  667 ;  2  Park,  Ins.  797. 
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followed  hj 
payment. 


Sect.  1244.  adjustment,  has  actually  paid  the  loss  with  full  knowledge  or 
means  of  knowledge  of  all  the  ciroumstanoes,  though  in 
ignorance  of  the  law,  he  is  precluded  from  afterwards  con- 
testing his  liability.     Thus,  where  an  underwriter  who  had 
paid  a  total  loss  claimed  to  recover  it  back  on  the  ground 
that  a  material  letter  had  not  been  disclosed  to  him  before 
effecting  the  policy,  but  it  appeared  at  the  trial  that,  before 
signing  the  adjustment  and  paying  the  loss,  all  the  papers 
had  been  laid  before  him,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  letter  in 
question :  the  Court  held  that  the  money  paid  could  not  be 
recovered  back,  because  it  had  been  paid  with  full  knowledge 
or  means  of  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  (m).    So, 
where  a  policy  had  been  adjusted  for  a  return  of  premium, 
and  the  sum  due  in  respect  of  such  return  had  been  actually 
paid,  under  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was 
held  that  the  assured  could  not  again  resort  to  the  under- 
writer on  the  policy  (n).  But  where  such  return  has  been  paid 
under  a  mistake  of  fact  the  case  is  different ;   thus,  where  a 
policy  on  a  ship  **  warranted  bee  of  capture  in  port,"  was 
adjusted  for  a  return  of  premium,  and  the  pren\^um  was 
actually  paid  back  on  receipt  of  a  letter  stating  the  capture  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  port  of  discharge,  but  it  afterwards 
turned  out  that  this  vas  a  mistake,  and  that  the  capture  had 
not  taken  place  in  the  port  of  discharge  within  the  meaning 
of  the  warranty :  the  Court  held  that  the  assured  was  not 
precluded  by  the  adjustment  or  repayment  of  the  premium 
from  recovering  on  the  policy,  though  the  imderwriter's 
initials  had  been  struck  off  from  the  indorsement,  and  his 
subscription  from  the  face  of  the  policy,  for  this  must  be 
regarded  as  the  case  of  an  instrument  destroyed  by  mis- 
take (o). 

1246.  As  we  have  seen,  if  a  total  loss  have  been  adjusted 


llistftkeof 
fact. 


Effect  of 
sabsequent 


(m)  BObie  t^.    Lumley    (1802),   2  726.      2  fortiori  this  would  be  so 

East,  469.  where  onlj  the  initials  were  stmok 

(n)  May  v*  Christie  (1816),  Holt,  off  the  adjustment,  and  the  subaorip- 

N.  P.  67.  tion  left  on  the  face  of  the  pdlioy. 

(o)  Reyner  v.  HaU  (1813),  4  Taunt.  See  8,  O. 
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and  actually  paid,  the  subsequent  recovery  of   the  thing  Sect.  1246. 
insured  undamaged,  and  only  charged  with  a  trifling  sum  as  recovery  of 
the  expenses  of  its  recovery,  will  not  entitle  the  imderwriter  in^^. 
to  recover  back  the  money  so  paid ;  for  the  loss  was  total  at 
the  time  of  the  adjustment,  and  the  money  was  paid  under 
no  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  facts  as  they  then 
existed  (p).     In  such  case,  however,  the  underwriter,  even 
without  abandonment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  salvage,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  its  recovery  (q) ;  unless,  indeed,  he 
have  waived  his  right  thereto,  as  by  declining  an  offer  to 
abandon  and  inducing  the  assured  to  take  less  than  a  total 
loss,   on  condition  of  his  (the  underwriter)  renouncing  all 
benefit  of  future  salvage  (r). 

If  the  underwriter  have  adjusted  and  paid  a  certain  per- 
centage  on  his  subscription,  on  account,  at  a  time  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  being  one  of  capture  and  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  were  such  as  to  amoimt  to  a  constructive  total 
loss,  had  notice  of  abandonment  been  given,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  notice  were  held  to  amount  to  a  partial  loss 
only,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  recover  back  any  part  of  the 
money  so  paid,  because,  ultimately,  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  property  are  restored  to  tlie  assured,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  increased  value,  that  the  amount  so  received,  added 
to  the  money  paid  by  the  underwriter  on  the  adjustment, 
together  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance  (s), 

1246.  If,  after  a  loss  has  been  paid,  the  underwriter  dis-  Reoovery 
covers  that  there  was  fraud,  or  misrepresentation,  or  conceal-  {J^^^^^ 
ment,  in  the  original  contract,  or  that  there  were  other  cir-  P"^- 
cumstances  attending  the  loss,  which,  if  known  at  the  time 
the  loss  was  claimed,  would  have  justified  his  resisting  the 
demand,  he  may  maintain  an  action  for  money  had  and 
received  against  the  assured,  or  the  broker  who  has  effected 

{p)  Da  Costa  v.  Firtli  (1766)    4      1  Eden,  130;  Brooks  v.  M'Doimell 
Burr.  1966.  (1835),  1  Young  &  G.  600. 

(t)  Tunno  r.  Edwards  (1810),  12 
W  ^^'  East,  488 ;  Goldsmidr.  GilHeB  (1813), 

(r)  Blaaawpot  v.  Ba  Costa  (1758),      4  Taunt.  803. 
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Sect.  1262.  1252.  The  general  result  of  all  the  above  oases  seems  to  be, 
Law  in  the  that  where  no  usage  is  proved  to  the  contraiy,  an  entire  pre- 
mium cannot  be  divided  and  apportioned  imless  the  risks  are 
divided  in  the  poUoy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the 
parties  had  distinct  risks  in  contemplation ;  and  the  law  as  to 
this  point  seems  to  be  the  same  in  the  United  States  (^). 
In  France.  In  France  the  law,  as  fixed  by  the  356th  Article  of  the 

Code  de  Commerce,  is  that  on  an  insurance  on  goods  for  the 
round  voyage,  out  and  home,  if  no  homeward  cargo  is  in  fact 
loaded  on  board,  the  underwriter  shall  only  retain  two-thirds 
of  the  premium,  imless  there  be  a  stipulation  to  the  oontraiy. 
Boulay-Paty,  admitting  the  law  to  be  as  thus  fixed  by  the 
Code,  yet  contends,  and  apparently  with  very  good  reason, 
that  such  a  provision  in  cases  where  the  outward  and  home- 
ward passages  together  make  one  entire  risk  insured  at  one 
entire  premium,  is  opposed  to  sound  principle,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  an  anomalous  exception  to  the  general  rules  of 
Maritime  Law  on  this  subject  («). 

Return  of  1263.  The  decisions  which  we  are  about  to  refer  to,  in  so 

oaaeeof  ^  far  as  the  illegality  in  point  consisted  in  the  gaming  or 
fraud.  ^  ^^  wagering  nature  of  the  contracts  under  which  the  premiums 
were  paid  (a),  are  now  of  less  importance,  owiog  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gaming  Act,  1892,  which  make  it  impossible  to 
maintain  any  action  for  the  recovery  of  any  money  paid 
under  or  in  respect  of  any  such  contract.  But  in  so  far  as 
such  illegaHiy  is  due  to  other  considerations,  for  example 
where  the  voyage  has  been  intended  to  cover  an  illegal  traffic, 
as  was  the  case  in  Paly  art  t\  Leckie  (6),  their  authority 
appears  to  remain  unimpaired. 


(f/)  Donath  t^.  Ins.  Co.  of  North  p.p.i.  policies,  aie  in  practice  often 

America,  4  Dall.  463,  cited  2  Phillips,  entered  into  with  perfect  bona  Jidei^ 

Ins.  s.  1834,  and  see  the  other  cases  and  without  any  intention  to  g^amble; 

cited  there.  and  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  such 

(x)  4    Boulay-Paty,    Droit    Mar.  policies  are  **  by  way  of  gaming  or 

97 — 100.  wagering"  within  the  meaning  of 

(a)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Gkuning  Acts.    See  ante^  s.  315. 
what  are  commonly  called  wager,  or  {b)  6  M.  &  S.  290. 
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Where  the  risk  has  neyer  commenced, the  premium  maybe  Sect.  1858. 
recovered   back  as  money  advanced  without  any  considera-  Where  the 
tion ;  but  if  it  have  been  advanced  on  a  consideration  which  the  assured  * 
fails  because  the  contract  is  illegal — for  example,  a  wager  ^^OT^baok 
policy,  or  a  policy  to  cover  illicit  or  prohibited  trading,  and  if  ^^^  premium, 
the  contract  have  been  executed — then  another  principle  comes 
into  play,  and  the  case  falls  within  the  rule  in  pari  delicto 
potior  est  conditio  possidentis.    The  assured,  therefore,  imlesB 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  the  illegality  (for  ignorance  of 
the  law  is  no  excuse),  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  return  of 
premiimi,  imless  indeed  he  should  prefer  his  claim  while  the 
contract  is  still  executory. 

In  one  of  the  first  cases  in  which  the  question  arose,  the  Wsg«r 
policy  was  effected  on  the  amount  of  a  bond  given  by  an  J^  °    '^ 
East  India  captain  to  secure  his  private  adventure,  valued  at  Bourdieu. 
26,000/.  "without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  bond, 
free  of  average  and  without  benefit  of  salvage ";  after  the 
captain  had  arrived  safe  with  his  adventure,  the  assured  claimed 
a  return  of  the  premium,  on  the  ground  that,  this  being  a 
wager  policy,  the  contract  was  void.    Lord  Mansfield,  at  the 
trial,  being  of  this  opinion,  held  that  as  both  parties  were  in 
pari  delicto  the  rule  of  potior  est  conditio  possidentis  applied, 
and  that  the  plaintiffs  coidd  not  recover  the  premium,  and  on 
motion  for  a  new  trial  the  Court  took  the  same  view. 

1264.  The  distinction  above  referred  to  between  contracts  exe-  Disfcinddoii 
outed  and  contracts  executory  appears  to  have  been  suggested  tracts  exe-**' 
for  the  first  time  in  this  case  by  Buller,  J.,  who  said:  "There is  ci»*®d  aDd 

•^  '      '  ezeoutory. 

a  sound  distinction  between  contracts  executed  and  executory ; 
and  if  an  action  is  brought  to  rescind  a  contract,  you  must  do  it 
while  the  contract  still  remains  executory,  and  then  it  can  only 
be  done  on  the  terms  of  restoring  the  other  party  to  his  original 
situation.  If  the  plaintiffs  in  the  present  case  had  brought 
their  action  before  the  risk  was  over  and  the  voyage 
finished  (c),  they  might  have  had  a  ground  for  their  demand ; 

(e)  It  is  doabtf td  whether  the  oon-      exeoated  within  the  meaning  of  the 
traot  would  not  be  considered  to  be      rule  as  soon  as  the  risk  oommenoea. 
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Sect.  1264.  but  they  waited  till  the  risk  (such  as  it  was,  not  indeed 
founded  in  law,  but  resting  in  the  honour  of  the  defendant) 
had  been  completely  run  "  (rf). 

This  distinction  has  been  adopted  in  subsequent  cases,  and 
it  is  now  well  established,  after  much  expression  of  regret  by 
learned  judges  over  this  deviation,  that,  so  long  as  the  contract 
remains  executory,  any  money  paid  under  it,  such  as  premium 

Proviso.  in  the  case  of  insurance,  may  be  recovered  back  (c).     But  it 

seems  to  be  a  condition  to  the  right  of  action  for  this  end  that 
before  writ  issued  the  assured  shall,  by  formal  notice  to  the 
underwriter,  have  renounced  his  contract.  When,  therefore, 
a  policy  was  effected  on  goods  by  the  "  Audaz  "  (a  Spanish 
ship),  or  any  other  ship  or  ships,  with  the  intention  of  covering 
an  illegal  shipment  of  cotton  for  Liverpool  from  New  Orleans, 
a  port  of  the  United  States,  then  at  war  with  this  country 
— ^but  no  shipment  was  ever  made,  or  other  thing  happened 
within  the  scope  of  the  policy,  to  make  the  risk  attach,  and 
the  assured  brought  an  action  to  recover  back  the  premium 
on  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  contract — ^the  Court 
held  that  he  could  not  recover,  because  he  had  not  renounced 
the  contract  by  notice  to  the  underwriter  before  action 
brought  (/). 

1255.  Where  the  risk  has  commenced  and  the  event  taken 
place,  the  application  of  the  general  principle  has  never  been 
doubted. 

Thus,  where  the  risk  had  commenced  and  a  loss  by  capture 


If  the  risk  has 
oommenoed, 
no  return  of 
premium  in 
respect  of 
lUegal 
contract. 


Mr.  MaoLaohlan  appears  to  have 
been  of  this  view  (Amonld,  Mar. 
Ins.  6tli  ed.  p.  1105) ;  and  of.  Her- 
man V.  Jeuchner  (1885),  15  Q.  B.  D. 
561,  and  Eearlejt;.  Thomson  (1890), 
24  Q.  B.  D.  742. 

{d)  Lowry  v.  Bourdieu  (1780),  2 
Dougl.  468. 

(e)  Tappenden  v.  Bandall  (1801), 
2  B.  &  P.  467 ;  Aubert  v,  Walsh 
(1810),  3  Taunt.  277 ;  Bone  r.  Ek- 
less  (1860),  5  H.  &  N.  025 ;  29  L.  J. 
Ex.  438 ;  Taybr  v.  Bowers  (1876), 


1  Q.  B.  D.  291 ;  Herman  v,  Jeuchner 
(1885),  15  Q.  B.  D.  561 ;  Leake  on 
Contracts,  3rd  ed.  p.  672.  It  was 
doubted  by  Fry,  L.  J.,  in  ddivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Eearley  v.  Thomson  (1890),  24 
Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  746,  but  the  learned 
Judge  appears  to  be  in  error  in  stating 
that  the  principle  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  case  earlier  than  Taylor  v. 
Bowers. 

(/)  Palyart  v,  Leckie  (1817)»  6 
M.  &  S.  290. 
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token  place  Tinder  a  policy  void  as  being  a  re-insurance  Sect.  1265. 

within  the  19  Geo.  2,  o.  37,  s.  4,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 

decided  that  there  could  be  no  return  of  premium  (g).    So, 

where  it  appeared  that  the  policy  had  been  effected  in  this 

country  to  cover  a  trading  with  Holland,  then  in  a  state  of 

war  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  return  of  premium  was  claimed 

after  the  risk  had  been  run  and  a  loss  by  capture  taken  place, 

the  same  Court  held  on  the  same  principle  that  no  return 

could  be  made  (h).    On  the  same  ground  it  was  held  that  no 

return  could  be  claimed  in  respect  of  a  policy  intended  to 

cover  a  trade  earned  on  in  contravention  of  our  navigation 

laws,  when  they  existed ;  and  this,  though  the  assured  be  a 

foreigner,  for  that  fact  will  not  excuse  his  ignorance  of  the 

trade  laws  of  the  country  with  which  he  effects  insurances 

and  engages  in  commerce  (t).     It  is  otherwise,  however,  where  Except  where 

the  policy  is  effected  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.     Thus,  where  ig^l^oe  of 

the  agent  of  a  foreigner  effected  an  insurance  in  this  country  ***'*• 

after  hostilities  had  been   actually  declared  against  Great 

Britain  by  the  foreign  government  of  which  the  assured  was 

a  subject,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  that  circimistance 

on  the  part  of  the  agent,  or  any  possibility  of  knowing  it  at 

the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  the  Court  held  that  imder 

these  circumstances  the  premium  should  be  recovered  back, 

for  the  plaintiffs  had  paid  for  an  insurance  from  which, 

without  any  fault  imputable  to  themselves,  they  could  never 

derive  any  benefit  (k). 

So  where  a  licence  necessary  to  legalize  the  voyage  was — 
without  the  fault  or  knowledge  of  the  assured,  and  contrary 
to  the  opinion  and  expectation  which  they  might  reasonably 
entertain — ^not  procured  till  after  the  ship  had  sailed ;  this 
was  held  to  fall  within  the  same  principle  as  the  case  last 
cited,  and  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  a  return  of  premium  (l). 

is)  Andree  v.   Fletcher  (1789),  8  P.    35 ;    S,    F,    Lnbbook   v,  Potta 

T.    R.    266  ;     Howard   v.    Refuge  (1806),  7  East,  449. 

Friendly  Society  (1886),  54  L.  T.  644.  (k)  Oom  v.  Bmoe  (1810),  12  East, 

(A)  Vandyck  v.  Hewitt  (1800),  1  225. 

Ea«t,  06.  (Q  Henry  v.  Staniforth  (1816),  4 

(i)  Moroki^.  Abel  (1803),  3  B.  &  Gamp.  270;  ^.  C.  ae  Hentig  v.  Stani- 
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Sect.  1256.  Wliere,  however,  the  want  of  the  licence  at  the  time  of 
sailing  was  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  the  assured,  it 
was  held  that  he  could  claim  no  return  of  premium,  though 
the  licence  was  procured  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ship 
sailed  (m). 

Yet  illegality  of  contract  is  no  defence,  except  for  a  prin- 
cipal ;  a  mere  agent  cannot  stop  the  money  and  set  up  this 
as  a  bar  to  the  action.  When,  therefore,  a  loss,  notwithstand- 
ing the  illegality  of  the  transaction,  was  paid  by  the  under- 
writer to  the  broker  of  the  assured,  this  defence  failed  the 
broker  in  an  action  by  his  principal  to  recover  the  money  («). 
Nor  does  this  position  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Gaming  Act,  1892  (o). 


lUegality  no 
defence  for 
an  agent 
against  his 
principal. 


Premium 
must  be 
retomed 
wherever  the 
policy  is  ren- 
dered Toid  bj 
the  fraud  of 
the  under- 
writer. 


No  return 
where  the 
fraud  is  on 
the  part  of 
the  assured. 


1266.  It  never  has  been  doubted,  and  indeed  on  principle 
is  abundantly  clear,  that  the  premium  must  be  returned 
whenever  the  policy  is  rendered  void  by  the  fraud  of  the 
tmderwriter.  As,  if  an  insurance  be  made  on  a  certain 
voyage  "  lost  or  not  lost,''  when  the  tmderwriter,  at  the  time 
he  subscribes  the  policy,  privately  knows  that  the  ship  has 
arrived  safe,  he  will  be  bound  to  restore  the  premium  {p). 
So,  if  the  contract  be  void  by  the  positive  misrepresentation 
of  the  underwriter,  the  assured  may  recover  back  the  pre- 
mium {q) ;  though  a  mere  statement  of  the  underwriter's 
belief  or  expectation  would  not  entitle  him  to  do  so  (r). 

For  some  time,  however,  it  was  a  subject  of  very  fluctu- 
ating decision  in  our  English  Courts,  whether  the  assured  was 
or  was  not  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  where  the  contract 


forth  (1816),  6  H.  &  S.  122.  See 
also  SifiPken  v,  AUnutt  (1813),  1 
M.  &  S.  39. 

(m)  Cowie  r.  Barber  (1815),  4 
jC.  &  S.  16. 

(»)  Tennant  v.  EUiot  (1797),  1 
B.  &  P.  3 ;  Farmers.  Russell  (1798), 
ibid,  296 ;  Bousfieldi?.  Wilson  (1846), 
16  L.  J.  Ex.  44. 

(o)  De  Mattes  v.  Benjamin  (1894), 


63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  248 ;  Burge  v,  Ashlejr, 
[1900]  1  Q.  B.  744,  approving  O'Sul- 
livan  r.  Thomas,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  698. 

(p)  Lord  Mansfield  in  Garter  i^. 
Boehm  (1766),  8  Burr.  1909. 

{q)  DufleU  r.  Wilson  (1808),  1 
Gamp.  401. 

(r)  Pawson  v.  Watson  (1778), 
2  Gowp.  787 ;  Barber  i^.  Hetoher, 
1  Dougl.  292. 
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waa  rendered  void  ab  initio  by  his  own  fraud  (s).  The  point,  Sect.  1256. 
however,  agreeably  to  truer  notions  of  justice  and  good 
policy,  is  now  clearly  established  in  our  English  jurispru- 
dence, that  wherever  the  contract  is  avoided  by  gross  and 
aotual  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  whether  committed 
by  himself  or  his  agent,  there  shall  be  no  return  of  pre- 
mium (^). 

There  must^  however,  be  actual  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  AUter^  in  case 
assured  or  his  agents  thus  to  preclude  him  from  recovering  representation 
back  the  premium ;  a  mere  misrepresentation  made  without  ^^^outfraud. 
actual  fraud  (i.^.,  wilful  intention  to  deceive)  does  not  dis- 
entitie  the  assured  to  a  return  of  premium.     "  Where  there 
is  fraud,"  says  Qibbs,  C.  J.,  "  there  is  no  return  of  premium, 
but  upon  a  mere  misrepresentation  without  fraud,  where  the 
risk  never  attached,  there  must  be  a  return  of  premium  "  (w). 

In  the  same  way,  where  the  contract  is  avoided,  ab  initiOy  Pi^mium 
by  the  fault  of  the  assured  (under  such  circumstances  as  not  ^here^Uoy 
to  imply  actual  fraud)  in  failing  to  comply  with  any  warranty,  rendered  void 
either  express  or  implied,  the  assured  will  be  entitled  to  a  the  fault  of 
return  of  premium.     Thus,  if  the  ship  do  not  sail  on  the  not  comply- 
day  prescribed,  or  do  not  depart  with  convoy,  or  be  not  sea-  ^ntiM  \^*'" 
worthy,  and  there  be  no  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  he 
may  recover  back  the  premium  {x). 


(«)  See  the  cases  of  Whittingham 
V.  Thomborgh  (1690),  2  Vernon, 
206 ;  Da  Costa  v.  Scanderet  (1723), 
2  P.  Will.  170 ;  WilBon  v,  Dnoket 
(1762),  3  Burr.  1361.  The  two  first 
at  Chancery,  and  the  last  at  Common 
Law  before  Lord  Mansfield,  are  in 
favour  of  allowing  the  return  even  in 
cases  of  gross  fraud. 

(0  Tyler  r.  Home  (1786),  2  Mar- 
shall, Lis.  661 ;  Chapman  9.  Fraser 
(1793),  ibid,  Li  Tyler  v.  Home  the 
fraud  was  very  gross,  for  the  assured 
had  instructed  his  broker  to  effect 
the  policy  after  reoeiviog  private  in- 
formation of  the  loss  of  the  ship. 
The  fraud  must,  however,  probably 
be  in  the  procuring  of  the  contract. 

VOL.  11. 


Li  Waters  v.  Allen  (1843),  5  Hill, 
N.  Y.  421,  the  voyage  was  divided 
by  the  policy  into  two  distinct  risks, 
to  each  of  which  a  separate  premium 
was  afBxed.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  earlier  risk  the 
vessel  was  fraudulently  scuttled  by 
the  assured,  so  that  the  later  risks 
were  never  incurred.  It  was  held 
that,  notwithstanding  such  fraud, 
the  premium  for  the  latter  might  be 
recovered  back. 

(w)  Feise  t;.  Parkinson  (1812),  4 
Taunt.  639 ;  ace.  Anderson  t;.  Thorn- 
ton (1853),  8  Exch.  420 ;  Bivaz  v, 
Gerussi  (1880),  4  Asp.  M.  L.  C.  377  ; 
6  Q.  B.  D.  222. 

(x)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  663 .  Numerous 

4y 
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Or  by  makiBg 
a  material 
alteration. 


Retnm  of 
premium  for 
want  of 
interest,  &o. 


Where  no 
interoet  at 
risk. 


If  the  policy  is  rendered  void  by  the  act  of  the  assured  in 
making  a  material  alteration  in  it  after  subsoription,  and 
without  consent  of  the  underwriters,  the  assured  will  not  be 
entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  (j/). 

1267.  We  have  seen  that,  if  the  risk  have  once  commenced, 
there  can  be  no  return  of  premium  in  respect  to  its  greater 
or  less  duration ;  and  the  reason  is  very  plain,  because  the 
degree  of  risk  cannot  be  calculated  by  duration — t.^.,  it  may 
be  as  great  in  a  day  as  in  a  month.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
amount  of  the  insurable  interest  or  the  value  at  risk,  it  being 
abundantly  obvious  that  upon  two  lots  of  property  of 
different  values  exposed  to  the  same  perils  the  degree  of  risk 
ifi  very  different.    The  risk,  in  fa«t,  varies  with  the  value. 

Hence,  where  the  assured  has  no  interest  covered  by  the 
policy,  either  because  the  interest  in  respect  of  which  he 
insures  is  only  a  bare  contingency  or  expectation,  and  not  an 
insurable  interest,  or  because  he  effects  an  insurance  on  the 
wrong  ship,  in  either  case  he  is  entitled  to  a  return  of 
premium. 

The  rule  in  fact  is,  that  if  through  mistake,  misinforma- 
tion, or  any  other  innocent  cause,  an  insurance  be  made  with- 
out any  interest  whatsoever,  the  insured  is  entitled  to  recover 
back  the  whole  premium  (z). 

In  a  case  of  re-insurance  made  in  ignorance  by  both  parties 


cases  decide  this  point  incidentally. 
Henckel  v.  Royal  Exchange  Ass. 
Co.  (1749),  1  Ves.  317  (breach  of 
warranty  of  neutrality) ;  Allen  v. 
Long  (1785),  2  Marshall,  Ins.  668 
(to  sail  -with  convoy) ;  Annen  v. 
Vl^oodman  (1810),  3  Taunt.  299  (un- 
seaworthiness) ;  and  Colby  v.  Hunter 
(1827),  3  C.  &  P.  7  (warranted  in 
port).  In  all  these  cases  return  of 
premium  was  claimed  and  allowed. 
The  rule  has  been  explicitly  recog- 
nized in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States.  2  FhilHps,  Ins. 
8.  1844 ;  1  Parsons,  505.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  at  least  doubtful  whether 


an  insurance  "  at  and  from  "  is  void 
ab  initio  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a 
warranty  to  be  subsequently  per- 
formed— e,ff,,  that  the  vessel  shall 
sail  by  a  certain  date— is  infringed. 
Wbere  all  warranties  have  been 
complied  with  which  could  be  com- 
plied with  during  the  vessel's  stay 
in  port,  has  not  the  policy  attached, 
and  can  there  under  such  circum- 
stances be  any  return  of  premium  ? 

(y)  Langhom  v,  Cologan  (1812), 
4  Taunt.  30. 

(z)  For  almost  every  position  upon 
the  subject  which  follows,  see  the 
mat  work  of  Emerigon,  o.  xvi.  Du 
Bistoume. 
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that  the  vossel  had  arrived  and  delivered  her  cargo  Tin-  Sect.  1267. 
damaged,  it  was  argued  for  the  defendant,  who  refused  to 
pay  the  premium,  that  under  the  eircumstanoes  there  was  no 
insurable  interest  in  the  defendant.  The  Court,  however, 
having  first  held  that  the  polioj  had  attached  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  the  risk  having  terminated  beforehand,  held 
further  that  their  opinion  on  the  first  point  necessarily 
involved  their  holding  that  the  defendant  had  an  insurable 
interest  (a). 

1258.  Under  the  old  Prize  Acts,  where  captors  from  the  instanoeB 
moment  of  capture  acquired  a  contingent  insurable  interest —  pnze  Acts, 
liable  indeed  to  be  divested  by  subsequent  sentence  of 
restoration,  but  valid  till  then, — and  sent  home  their  prize 
under  an  insurance  on  their  own  accoimt^  after  which,  upon 
arrival,  she  was  by  sentence  of  the  English  Court  of 
Admiralty  restored  to  her  owners — ^it  was  yet  held  that^  as 
the  risk  on  the  ship  had  commenced  under  the  policy,  the 
assured  could  not  claim  a  return  of  premium  (i).  But  where 
they  had  not  even  a  contingent  insurable  interest  in  her,  but 
merely  a  bare  expectation  depending  on  the  bounty  of  the 
Grown — if  in  such  case,  after  a  loss,  the  underwriters  availed 
themselves  of  the  want  of  interest  to  defeat  the  claim  on  the 
policy,  the  assured  were  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  (c). 

In  this  last  cited  case,  after  a  loss,  the  underwriters,  who 
resisted  the  demand  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  insur- 
able interest,  were  not  allowed  to  retain  the  premium  ;  but 
where  the  ship  had  arrived  safely  and  earned  freight.  Lord 
Ellenborough  would  not  allow  the  assured  afterwards  to 
claim  a  return  of  premium,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
insurable  interest,  on  accoimt  of  a  defect  in  his  title  to  the 
ship.  "  The  voyage,"  he  scdd,  "  has  been  performed,  and  the 
ship  has  arrived  in  safety.  The  freight  has  been  earned  and 
paid.    It  strikes  me  as  now  too  late  to  rip  up  the  matter 

• 

(«)  Bradfoid  v.  Symondflon  (1S81),  W  Boehm  v.  Bdl  (1797),  8  T.  R. 

7  Q.  B.  D.  466.    See  S.  C,  mtg,      ^^^\  ^     .,       rnu  /iqaon   h 

{e}  Roathi^.  Thompaon  (1809),  11 

».  1248.  j^g^  428. 

4y2 
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Beet.  1258.  and  to  say  you  had  no  insurable  interest.     Tou  might  have 

rescinded  the  contract  before  the  event ;    but  after  that  has 

been  determined  in  favour  of  the  underwriters,  it  does  not  lie 

in  your  mouth  to  tell  them  they  were  never  liable,  and  that 

the  premium  was  a  payment  without  consideration  *'  (d). 

Where  insnr-       So  much  for  cases  turning  on  the  mere  want  of  insurable 

by  mistake,  as  interest.     Of  couTse,  if  by  mistake  an  insurance  is  efPected  on 

^e^rrrag       goods  on  board  the  wrong  ship,  &c.,  and  it  turns  out  that  the 

ship,  the         assured  has  no  scintilla  of  interest  at  risk  imder  the  policy,  he 

assnred  is  ^  . 

entitled  to  a     wiU  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  whole  premium  {e), 

return. 

In  case  of  1259.  With  regard  to  return  of  premium  for  short  interest, 

OYer-insuT-  .  i    i      -i  t      •  ai  •      •   i  !_•  -l 

ance,  double  over-msurance  and  double  msurance,  the  prmciple  on  wnicn 
insurance,  &c.  ^^  ^^^^g  depend  is  simply  this :  ThAt  if  the  underwriter  could 
at  any  time,  and  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  have 
been  called  on  to  pay  the  whole  sum  on  which  he  has  received 
premium,  in  such  case  the  whole  premium  is  earned,  and  there 
shall  be  no  return ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  never  in 
any  event  have  thus  been  called  on  to  pay  the  whole,  but  only 
a  part  of  the  amoimt  of  his  subscription — say  a  half  or  a 
fourth — ^he  ought  not  to  retain  a  larger  proportion  than  one- 
half  or  one-fourth  of  the  premium,  and  must  return  the 
residue  (/). 
Short  interest.  The  cases  in  which  he  may  be  so  called  on  to  make  return 
are,  1st,  where  in  either  a  valued  or  open  policy  only  part  of 
the  property  specified  in,  or  declared  on,  the  policy  is  put  on 
board — as,  for  instance,  if  "  100  bales  of  cotton  "  be  insured 
«  valued  at  1,000/.,"  or  "  at  10/.  per  bale ; "  or  if  "  100  bales 
of  cotton*^  be  specified  in  the  policy  as  the  subject  of  insur- 
ance without  any  valuation — ^in  such  or  the  like  cases,  if 
there  be  only  60  bales  on  board,  or  only  half  the  quantity  of 
interest  intended,  and  declared  to  be  insured,  a  return  of  half 
the  premium  must  be  made  for  short  interest  (g), 

{d)  M'Cunoch    t;.    Royal    Exoh.  MarshaU,   Ins.   649.      See  this  teUt 

Ass.  Co.  (1813),  3  Camp.  406.  applied  in  Fiskr.  Masterman  (1841), 

(e)  Martin   v,    SitweU    (1691),    1  8  M.  &  W.   166 ;    and  see  also  2 

Shower,  166.  Magens,  137,  note  to  No.  634. 

(/)  Stevens,    Av.    200,    203 ;    2  (^)  Stevens,  204. 
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Where  "  freight "  is  insured  generally,  in  a  valued  policy,  Sect.  1259. 
at  a  gross  sum  on  a  general  or  seeking  ship,  this  must  be 
taken  to  mean  freight  on  a  complete  cargo ;  if,  therefore,  at 
the  time  of  loss  there  is  less  than  the  freight  of  a  complete 
cargo  at  risk,  it  should  seem  that  there  must  be  a  propor- 
tionate return  of  premium  for  short  interest  (A).  So,  in  the 
case  of  an  insurance  "  on  profits,"  if  the  profits  on  a  certain 
quantity  of  goods  are  insured  and  only  part  of  the  goods 
be  put  at  risk,  it  has  been  held  that  the  assured  is  entitled 
to  a  rateable  return  of  premium  (i). 

1260.  The  next  case  is,  where  in  an  open  policy  on  goods  Return  of 

premium  for 

or  freight  the  sum  insured  (/.<?.,  the  aggregate  of  the  different  oTer-insur- 
subscriptions)  exceeds  the  value  of  the  property  at  risk,  as,  ^^' 
for  instance,  if  the  amount  underwritten  be  1,000/.  and  the 
insurable  value  of  the  goods  on  board  be  only  600/.,  it  is 
evident  that  the  underwriters  in  case  of  loss  could  only  have 
been  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  500/.,  or  half  the 
sum  insured ;  consequently,  by  the  rule  above  stated,  there 
must  be  a  return  of  half  the  amount  of  the  premium.  This 
is  called  a  return  for  over-insurance. 

In  valued  policies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  valuation  is  No  return  on 

T  .    ,.  .f  1    .,  jv    i.   x-L  J    •  j»  valued policiea 

bmdmg  on  the  underwriter,  so  that  the  assured,  m  case  of  for  oyct- 

•  

loss,  supposing  the  whole  of  the  property  to  which  the  valua-  "^'"^^^^oe. 
tion  refers  to  have  been  then  on  board,  will  be  entitled  either 
to  the  whole  or  an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  sum.  As,  there- 
fore, the  underwriters  upon  such  a  policy  might,  in  the  event 
of  a  total  loss,  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  whole  sum 
insured,  they  are  entitled  to  retain  the  whole  premium,  and 
no  return  can  be  made  for  over-insurance,  though  the  simi  in 
the  policy  may  be  double  the  value  of  the  effects  insured  (k). 

(A)  Forbes  v,  AspmaU  (1811),   13  (1863),  32  L.  J.  G.  P.  134  ;  34  L.  J. 

East,  323.    The  point  was  not  de-  C.  P.  37. 

termined  in  this  case,  but  appears  to  ,  ^  .        .        ^ 

folbwf«nn  the  principles legolating  <•)  ^7~  '•  <*1«^  (^812),  16  E«8t. 
tetnm  of  premimn.    See  also  as  to 

goods,  Biokman  v,  Garstairs  (1833),  {k)  Steyens,  200;  2  Marshall,  Ins. 

5  B.  &  Ad.  661 ;  Tobin  v,  Harford  662,  dting  2  Ma^ens,  137,  n. 
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Sect.  1260.      Where,  after  effecting  one  insurance  on  his  property,  the 

Return  of        merchant,  ignorant  of  its  real  value  and  wishing  to  be  fully 

oases  of  dou-    protected,  effects  further  insurances  on  the  same  property  by 

ble  insonnoe.  ^^^^  policies  with  a  different  set  of  underwriters,  the  law  is 

that  if  the  total  amount  thus  insured  on  the  different  policies 

exceeds  the  insurable  value  of  the  property  at  risk,  the 

merchant  can  only  recover  up  to  the  extent  of  such  value ; 

but  may  do  so  from  whichever  set  of  underwriters  he  pleases 

(i.^.,  up  to  the  extent  of  their  subscriptions),  leaving  the 

» 

different  imderwriters  to  contribute  rateably  amongst  them- 
selves to  the  loss.  There  is  also  ho  doubt  that,  in  such  cases 
of  double  insurance,  the  assured  is  entitled  to  a  rateable  return 
of  premium,  proportioned  to  the  amount  by  which  the  aggre- 
gate sum  insured  in  all  the  policies  exceeds  the  insurable 
value  of  the  property  at  risk. 

Apportion-  1261.  It  remains  only  to  consider  how  the  return  of  pre- 

retnm  of  pre-  mium  in  such  cases  is  apportioned  amongst  the  underwriters 
^ZZ^"  themaelyes. 

inaurers.  Jq  q^q  fljgt  place,  it  is  clear  that,  where  the  over-insurance 

SiST^^^  -  ^7  a  single  poUcy,  aU  tiie  underwriters  contribute  rateably 
to  the  return  of  premium  without  regard  to  the  date  of  their 
subscriptions ;  the  rule,  as  laid  down  by  Marshall,  being,  that 
"  all  the  underwriters  upon  a  policy  in  which  the  effects  are 
insured  beyond  their  value,  must  bear  any  loss  that  may 
happen,  and  repay  a  part  oJ  the  premium  L  proportion  to 
their  respective  subscriptions,  without  regard  to  the  priority 
of  their  dates"  (/). 
On  several  It  is  also  stated  by  Emerigon,  as  the  rule  of  the  law  mari- 

polioies  of  the    ,  •  . 

same  date.  time,  that  several  policies  effected  on  the  same  date  are  con- 
sidered to  form  but  one  policy,  and  the  rule,  therefore,  as  to 
the  return  of  premium  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  in  the 

On  several      last  (w).    But  where  several  policies  or  sets  of  policies  are 

polioiee  of  dif  -  i  •  .  . 

ferent  dates,  effected  on  the  same  subject  at  different  dates,  the  foreign  law 
maritime  regards  only  the  policy  or  policies  first  in  point  of 

(/)  2  MaraTiall,  Ins.  649.  See  also  the  case  of  Fisk  v,  Master- 

(m)  2  Emerigon,  c.  xvi.  s.  4,  p.  196.      man  (1841),  8  M.  &  W.  165. 
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date  as  binding,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  value  actually  at  Sect.  1361. 
riflk,  and  the  return  of  premium  is  confined  to  the  imder- 
writers  on  the  other  policies  (n). 

The  rule  of  the  English  law  attaches  no  importance,  except 
in  the  one  case  hereinafter  to  be  mentioned,  to  such  difference 

« 

of  date,  and  is  thus  correctly  expressed  by  Marshall : — "  If, 
by  several  policies  made  without  fraud,  the  sum  insured 
exceed  the  value  of  the  effects,  these  several  policies  will  in 
effect  make  but  one  insurance,  and  will  be  good  to  the  extent 
of  the  interest  of  the  assured,  and,  in  case  of  loss,  all  the 
imderwriters  on  the  several  policies  shall  pay  according  to 
their  respective  subscriptions ;  and  it  follows  from  thence,  that 
all  the  underwriters  on  the  several  policies  would  be  equally 
botmd  ta  make  a  return  of  premium  for  the  sum  insured 
above  the  value  of  the  effects  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
subscriptions  "  (o) . 

1262.  The  exception  above  referred  to  arises  in  cases  where.  No  appor- 
of  the  several  policies  effected  on  the  same  subject  at  different  where  whole 
dates,  the  earlier  have  actually  attached  before  the  later  have  S^^^*^^® 
been  underwritten.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  later  only  the  earlier 

policies. 

are  subject  to  a  claim  for  return  of  premium  in  case  of  over- 
insurance,  because  imtil  their  execution  the  earlier  were  sus- 
taining a  risk  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  sums  subscribed. 
This  was  determined  on  the  following  state  of  facts : — A  Fisk  v. 
merchant  in  New  Orleans,  having  shipped  a  large  consign- 
ment of  cottons  to  a  Liverpool  house,  directed  them  to  effect 
an  insurance,  which  they  immediately  did,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  by  several  policies  in  London  to  the  amount  of  14,150/., 
and  on  the  13th  of  April,  by  several  other  policies,  both  in 
Liverpool  and  at  London  (the  agents  in  the  one  place  being 
unaware  of  what  was  being  done  at  the  other),  to  the  amount 
of  22,300/.  more.  Thus  the  total  amount  insured  was 
36,450/.,  and  the  value  of  the  cottons  as  fixed  by  the  different 

(»)  Emerigon,  c.  zri.  8.  4,  pp.  140,      Steyens,  Ay.  tit.  Betnm  of  Premium, 
141.  206,  and  also  M'Culloch*s  Com.  Diet. 

(0}  2    MarshaU,    Ihb.    649.      See      tit.  Har.  Ins.  750,  ed.  1880. 
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Beet.  1262.  policies  was  30,333/.,  which  left  6,117/.  as  the  amount  of  over- 
insurance  on  the  aggregate  of  all  the  policies.  The  cottons 
having  arrived  safely,  the  Court,  after  argument,  decided  that 
as,  in  case  a  loss  had  occurred  before  the  policies  of  the  13tli 
of  April  were  effected,  the  underwriters  upon  the  policies  of 
the  12th  of  April  would  have  been  liable  to  the  fuU  extent  of 
their  subscriptions,  so  they  were  entitled  to  retain  the  whole 
amount  of  their  premiums. 

The  Court  directed  accordingly,  1.  That  the  assured  should 
have  a  return  of  premium  to  the  amoimt  of  the  over- 
insurance,  such  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  into 
account  all  the  policies ;  2.  That  no  return  of  premium  was 
to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  policies  effected  on  the  12th  of 
April ;  3.  But  that  all  the  imderwriters  who  subscribed  the 
policies  of  the  13th  should  contribute  rateably  to  the  return, 
in  proportion  to  the  sums  insured  by  them  respectively  on 
that  day  (p). 

Rule  and  In  the  United  States,  policies  usually  contain  stipulations 

practico  in  the      ii'oj^i  :ii  3  •       •  j.i 

United  States,  whereby.  It  the  assured  has  made  any  prior  msurance  on  the 
property,  the  insurers  are  to  be  answerable  only  for  so  much 
as  the  amount  of  such  prior  insurance  may  be  deficient 
towards  covering  the  property,  and  shall  return  the  premium 
upon  so  much  of  the  sum  insured  as  they  shall  be  exonerated 
W  by  such  prior  insurance  (,). 

^^^^°^  ^^^'      1263.  It  is  frequently  agreed  between  the  parties  that,  upon 

express  stipn-  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  or  the  performance  of  some 

stipulation,  the  assured  shall  return  a  part  of  the  premium, 


(p)  Fifik  V.  Masterman  (18 il),  8 
M.  &  W.  165.  Arnoald  (2nd  ed. 
p.  1227)  considered  that  this  case 
decided  that  in  aU  oases  of  oyer- 
insuranoe  by  several  policies  on  diffe- 
rent dates,  the  liability  to  return 
premium  is  thrown  solely  upon  the 
later  insurers,  whether  or  not  the 
risk  had  already  attached  on  the 
prior  policies  when  the  later  sets  were 
entered  into.     The  view,  however, 


taken  in  the  text  is  that  of  Phillips, 
s.   1838,  and  was  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  MacLachlan  (Amould,  Mar.  Ins. 
6th  ed.  p.  1114). 
{q)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1889.  A  similar 

rule  prevails  in  most  other  countries, 
causing  confusion,  as  Lowndes  ob- 
serves, when  part  of  an  insurance  is 
effected  here  and  part  abroad : 
Lowndes,  Mar.  Ins.  s.  63. 
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and  clauses  to  this  efifeot  are  accordingly  in  such  case  inserted  Sect.  1263. 
in  the  policy  (r). 

The  clause  which  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  Ineaao  the 

,.  .        .  .      .  J  •     xT_  X      !_•  1-  'J       J!  ship sailfl with 

discussion  in  our  jurisprudence,  is  that  which  provides  tor  a  convoy,  and 
return  of  part  of  the  premium  in  case  the  ship  "  sails  with  *™^®®- 
convoy  and  arrives." 

The  reason  for  this  stipulation,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
parties  in  inserting  it,  is  thus  expressed  by  Lord  Mansfield : 
^^  Dangers  of  the  sea  are  the  same  in  time  of  peace  and  of 
war,  but  war  introduces  hazards  of  another  sort,  depending 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  some  known,  others  not,  for 
which  an  additional  premium  must  be  paid.  These  hazards 
are  diminished  by  the  protection  of  convoy.  I£  the  assured 
will  warrant  a  departure  with  convoy,  there  is  a  diminution  of 
the  risk ;  but  if  he  will  not,  he  pays  the  full  premium,  and  in 
that  case  the  underwriter  says,  ^  if  it  turn  out  that  the  ship 
departs  with  convoy,  I  will  return  part  of  the  premium.' " 
"  But,"  continues  his  Lordship,  "  a  ship  may  sail  with  convoy, 
and  yet,  by  storm  or  other  accident,  may  in  a  day  or  two  lose 
its  protection :  to  guard  against  that  risk  the  underwriter  adds 
in  policies  of  the  present  sort, '  the  ship  must  not  only  sail 
with  convoy,  but  she  must  arrive  in  order  to  entitle  you  to  the 
return.' " 

The  words  "  and  arrives  "  do  not  mean  that  the  ship  shall 
arrive  in  company  of  the  convoy ;  but  only  that  she  herself 
shall  arrive.  If  she  does,  that  shows  either  that  she  had 
convoy  for  the  whole  voyage,  or  did  not  want  it  («). 

So,  in  the  case  of  Simond  v,  Boydell  itself.  Lord  Mansfield  Simond  v. 
decided  that  though  the  policy  was  on  goods,  upon  which  the  ^ 
underwriters  had  paid  an  average  loss  in  respect  of  sea 
damage  incurred  before  the  ship's  arrival,  yet,  as  the  ship 
herself  had  sailed  with  convoy,  and  ultimately  arrived  safe  at 
her  port  of  deetination,  the  ^ured,  under  a  stipulation  to 
return  8  per  cent,  if  the  ship  "sails  with  convoy  and  arrives," 
was  entitled  to  a  full  return  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  whole 

(r)  StevenB,  Av.  194. 

(«)  Simond  i^.  BoydeU  (1779),  1  Dongl.  270,  271. 
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Sect.  1863.  amount  of  the  insurance,  including  therein  the  sum  which 
the  underwriters  had  paid  as  a  loss  on  the  damaged  goods  (/). 

Upon  the  authority  of  this  case  Lord  Kenyon  decided  that, 
in  a  policy  on  freight,  with  a  stipulation  to  return  10  per 
cent,  "if  the  ship  sailed  with  convoy  and  arrived,"  the 
assured  was  entitled  to  the  whole  return  calculated  on  the 
whole  amount  of  the  insurance,  because  the  ship,  though  she 
had  been  captured  and  recaptured  on  her  voyage,  was  ulti- 
mately brought  into  her  port  of  destination,  subject,  however, 
to  a  charge  of  9/.  14^.  per  cent,  for  salvage,  which  the  under- 
writers paid  into  Court  (w). 

In  this  case  Lord  Kenyon  said  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
meaning  of  the  clause,  the  arrival  of  the  ship  should  "  be  an 
arrival  at  the  destined  port  in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;"  and 
he  intimated,  that  if  a  ship  arrived  at  her  neutral  port  of  des- 
tination, in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  or  at  her  port  in  this 
country,  as  the  property  of  other  persons,  after  a  capture,  that 
would  not  be  such  an  arrival  as  to  entitle  the  assured,  under 
this  clause,  to  a  return  of  premium  (x). 

If  goods  are  insured  with  a  stipulation  to  return  a  certain 
rate  of  premium  "  if  ship  sails  with  convoy  and  arrives,"  and 
the  ship  does  sail  with  convoy  and  arrives  at  her  port  of  dis- 
charge, though  she  be  there  captured  before  she  have  com- 
pleted the  unloading  of  her  cargo,  so  as  to  be  totally  lost  with 
the  residue  of  the  goods  on  board,  the  assured  will  be  entitled 
to  the  stipulated  return  of  premium,  in  addition  to  the  whole 
sum  insured  as  for  a  total  loss  (y). 

1264.  In  fact,  in  all  these  cases,  the  arrival  of  the  ship  is 
the  sole  test  of  the  return  of  premium,  and  no  regard  is  had 


Capture  after 
arriyal. 


{t)  Simond  v.  Boydell  (1779),  1 
Dongl.  268.  Bnt  it  is  now  an  estab* 
lished  onstom  of  Lloyds,  which  has 
been  expressly  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Average  Adjosters,  that 
when  the  words ' '  and  arriTsl ' '  follow 
the  stipulation  for  a  return  of  pre- 
mium on  a  policy  on  goods,  the  par- 
ticular ayerage,  but  not  the  special 


charges,  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
insured,  in  order  to  arriye  at  the 
amount  on  which  the  return  is  calcu- 
lated.   So  Stevens,  Ay.  198. 

(m)  Aguilar  v.  Rodgers  (1797),  7 
T.  R.  421 ;  Stevens,  Ay.  198. 

(x)  7  T.  R.  422. 

(yj  Homcastlei^.  Haworth  (1806), 
2KarshaIl,  Ins.  681. 
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by  the  parties  to  the  condition  of  the  goods  on  the  ship's   Sect.  1864. 

arrival.     The  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  goods  is  the  subject 

of  the  indemnity,  and  must  be  paid  by  the  imderwriters. 

"  But,  as  to  the  return  of  the  additional  premium,  whether 

the  goods  arrive  safe  or  not  makes  no  part  of  the  question  ; 

the  single  principle  which  governs  is,  that  in  the  events  which 

have  happened,  the  war  risk  has  been  rated  too  high  "  (z). 

The  words  "  and  arrive  "  may  be  so  used  as  to  mean  arrival  Arrival  to  be 
at  the  ship's  ultimate  port  of  destination ;   so  that  if  it  be  mate  port  of 
agreed  in  the  policy  to  return  diflferent  portions  of  the  pre-  ^^^tination. 
mium  in  oaae  the  ship  sail  with  convoy  for  different  portions 
of  the  voyage  and  arrive,  no  return  of  any  portion  of  the 
premium  can  be  claimed  if  the  ship  never,  in  fact,  arrives  at 
her  port  of  ultimate  destination. 

A  ship  was  insured  "  at  and  from  Lisbon  to  Cadiz,  and  at  Kellner  v. 
and  from  thence  to  Flushing,  at  a  premium  of  twenty  guineas  ^  "•«^- 
per  cent.,  to  return  8  per  cent,  if  the  ship  sail  with  convoy 
from  Cadiz  to  England,  and  2  per  cent,  more  for  convoy  from 
England  to  Flushing ;  or  10  per  cent,  if  with  convoy  for  the 
voyage  and  arrives."  After  reaching  England  from  Cadiz 
with  convoy,  she  was  lost  by  British  capture  before  her 
arrival  at  Flushing.  Lord  Ellenborough  held,  that  no  return 
could  be  claimed  within  the  meaning  of  this  policy,  a«  the 
ship  had  never  arriyed  at  Flushing,  her  ultimate  port  of 
destination ;  the  words  "  and  arrives,"  his  Lordship  said, 
annexed  a  condition  which  overrode  equally  all  the  stipula- 
tionsin  <lie  poKoy  as  to  returns  of  premium;  and  the  true 
meaning  of  the  clause  was  this :  to  return  10  per  cent,  if  the 
ship  sail  with  convoy  for  the  voyage  and  arrives ;  if  from 
Cadiz  with  convoy  for  England,  8  per  cent. ;  and  2  per  cent, 
more  for  convoy  from  England  to  Flushing  {a). 

Li  this  case  the  airival  at  Flushing  was  held,  on  the  true  Leevin  r. 
construction  of  the  policy,  to  be  a  condition  affecting  all  the 
preceding  stipulations ;  where,  however,  the  stipulation  was 

(z)  Per  Lord  Haasfield  in  Simond  (a)  Kellner  v,  Le  Mesorier  (1803), 

V,  Boydell  (1779),  1  ]>oagl.  271.  4  East,  896. 
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Beet.  1264.  "  to  return  5  per  cent,  if  the  ship  soils  mth  convoy  for  Grotten- 
burg,  and  arrives,  and  5  per  cent,  more  if  she  sails  for  her 
port  of  delivery  and  arrives ;  "  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
thought  it  questionable  whether  a  return  of  premium  might 
not  be  due  for  her  arrival  at  Qottenburg,  though  she  never 
arrived  at  her  ultimate  port  of  delivery  (b), 

Stipalation  to  1265.  During  the  great  European  war  and  Napoleon's 
portion  of  the  continental  system,  a  practice  sprang  up,  which  ceased  with 
"^^wSval "  ^^®  sioie  of  things  that  called  it  forth,  of  stipulating  to  retiim 
a  portion  of  the  premium  "  for  arrival "  (c).  In  the  only  case 
of  this  kind  which  came  before  the  Courts,  goods  were  insured 
on  a  Baltic  risk,  with  the  usual  latitude  as  to  touching  and 
staying,  sailing  backwards  and  forwards,  &c.,  "until  the 
captain  could  find  a  port,"  the  risk  on  the  goods  to  continue 
till  the  same  should  there  be  dischar&'ed  and  safely  landed 
witl.  a  warranty  to  be  free  from  capture  or  seizor;  in  the 
ship's  port  or  ports  of  discharge,  at  a  premium  of  fourteen 
guineas,  to  return  7  per  cent,  for  arrival.  The  goods  being 
seized  on  board  the  ship  while  moored  in  Pillau  Koads  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging,  were  held  to  have  been  seized 
in  the  ship's  port  of  discharge  within  the  warranty.  The 
underwriters  consequently  were  discharged  from  the  loss ;  but 
the  Court  nevertheless  held,  that  there  had  been  such  an 
arrival  of  the  ship  as  to  entitle  the  assured  to  the  stipulated 
return  of  premium  {d). 

It  is  dear  from  this  case  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the  claim 
for  a  return  of  premium  that  the  loss  was  one  not  insured 
against,  provided  the  ship  have  arrived  {e). 

"  If  the  ship        1266.  Where  the  words  "and  arrives"  are  not  inserted,  but 
convoy."         the  stipulation  is  simply  for  a  return,  "  if  the  ship  sails  with 

convoy,"  the  construction    is    different,  and    the  rule   of 

Simond  v.  Boydell  will  not  apply. 

{b)  LeeTin   v.    Connao  (1812),  4  W  Dalgleiiih  v.  Brooke  (1812),  16 

Taunt.  488,  n.  East,  295. 

(e)  Samemlemthe  United  States: 
(e)  Stevens,  Av.  198.  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1840. 
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Hence,  where,  in  an  insurance  on  goods,  with  a  stipulation   Sect.  1266. 
to  return  so  much  per  cent,  "for  convoy,"  the  assured  claimed  Langhom  v. 

.  1  Till*      Allnutt. 

to  recover  the  stipulated  return  (on  the  ground  that  the  ship 
had  sailed  with  convoy)  in  addition  to  a  total  loss :  the  jury 
refused  to  give  it,  saying  that  the  assured  had  a  right,  in  case 
of  a  total  loss,  to  add  the  whole  amount  of  premium  to  his 
invoice,  and  so  coidd  recover  it  in  that  shape  included  in  the 
total  loss.  Sir  James  Mansfield,  before  whom  the  cause  was 
tried,  did  not  object  to  this,  nor  was  the  Court  moved  upon 

it(/). 

If  a  return  of  premiimi  be  stipulated,  in  case  the  ship  sails 

with  convoy,  and,  before  she  can  do  so,  the  underwriters  are 

discharged  by  a  breach  of  warranty,  the  assured  will,  it  seems, 

be  nevertheless  entitled  to  the  stipulated  return  {g). 

What  constitutes  a  sailing  with  convoy  so  as  to  entitle  the  What  oon- 

assured  to  claim  a  stipulated  return  of  premium  within  the  sailing  with 

meaning  of  these  clauses,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  case :  ^^^' 

A  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from  Oporto  to  Leghorn  at  twelve  Duff. 

guineas  per  cent.,  to  return  6/.  if  she  sail  with  convoy  from 

the  coast  of  Portugal  and  arrive,"  sailed  under  convoy  from 

Oporto  to  lisbon,  the  general  rendezvous,  in  order  to  proceed 

thence  with  the  whole  fleet.     The  Oporto  fleet,  however, 

being  dispersed  on  its  way  to  Lisbon,  lost  the  convoy,  on 

which  the  ship  in  question,  then  judging  it  for  the  best,  ran 

for  England,  and  arrived.    Lord  Eldon  held  that,  upon  the 

true  construction  of  this  clause,  which  only  required  a  sailing 

with  convoy  from  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the 

assured  was  entitled  to  the  stipulated  return  of  premium  by 

the  ship's  having  «uled  with  convoy  from  Oporto  and  arriv^ 

in  England  (A). 

1267.  It  is  common  now,  in  time  policies,  to  insert  a  clause 
providing  for  the  reduction  of  premiimi  in  the  event  of  the 
vessel  not  being  continuously  employed  during  the  whole 

(/)  Langhom  v,  Allnutt  (1812),  4  {g)  Meyer  i^.  Gregson,  2  Marshall, 

Tannt.  611 ;    2  Marshall,  Ins.  676.  Ins.  682. 

As  to  the  old  praotioe  on  this  point,  (A)  Audley  v.  Duff  (1800),  2  B.  &  P. 

see  SteTODB,  At.  196.  HI. 
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Sect.  1267.  period  covered.     The  clause  takes  various  forms  (») ;  under 
the  Institute  Time  Clauses  it  runs  as  follows : — 


To 
return 


< 


(£       per  cent,  for  each  undbmmenced  month  if' 
it  be  mutnally  agreed  to  cancel  this  policy ; 
As  foUows  for  each  consecutiTe  thirty  days  the 
vessel  may  be  laid  up  in  port,  viz. : — 
£       per  cent,  if  in  the  U.  K.  not  under  average. 
£        per  cent,  under  average,  or  if  abroad  ; 


and 
arrival. 


'<  If  ship  sold  Under  a  stipulation  in  a  time  policy  on  a  ship  '^  for  a 
OT  laid  np."  retum  of  premium  if  sold  or  laid  up  for  every  unoommenoed 
Wright.  *  month,"  the  assured  was  not  entitled  to  a  retum  by  reason 
of  the  ship's  having  been  laid  up  for  several  months  out 
of  the  year  for  which  the  policy  was  in  force,  as  it  appeared 
that  she  was  employed  again  within  the  year :  for  the  words 
"  laid  up,"  being  in  connection  with  the  word  "sold,"  must  be 
taken  to  mean  such  a  permanent  laying  up  as  would  take 
place  if  the  ship  had  been  sold,  and  would  put  a  final  end  to 
the  policy  {k). 

It  is  also  common  to  provide  for  the  retum  of  a  portion 
of  the  premium,  on  condition  that  the  vessel  shall  not  be 
employed  except  in  certain  specified  trades,  or  within  a 
specified  area.  Where  a  vessel  was  insured  for  twelve 
months  at  eight  guineas  per  cent.,  "  returning  one  guinea 
per  cent,  if  vessel  employed  in  Eastern  trade  during  the 
whole  currency  of  this  policy,"  and  the  vessel  was  totally 
lost  before  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months,  but  having 
been  until  her  loss  only  employed  in  such  trade,  it  was  held 
that  the  currency  of  the  policy  ended  when  the  ship  was 
lost,  and  that  her  owners  were  therefore  entitled  to  the 
return  (/). 

These  are  the  more  ordinary  stipulations  of  this  nature, 
and  they  fuUy  illustrate  the  rules  applicable  to  oases  of  this 
kind  in  general.  Of  course,  it  is  open  to  the  parties  to  stipu- 
late that  the  happening  of  any  specified  event  shall  entitle 

(•)  See  Douglas  Owen's  Mar.  Ins.  W  Hunter  v.  Wright  (1830),  10 

Notes  and  Clauses,  3rd  ed.  pp.  121—      '^*  *  ?^*  ^^*'    «  «     ^.^      ™    ^ 

*  ^^  (0  Gorsedd  SS.  Co.  Ltd.  v.  Forbes 

^^^-  (1900),  6  Com.  Cas.  413. 
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the  assured  to  a  return  of  so  much  per  cent,  of  the  pre-    Sect.  1267. 
mium  (m). 

The  old  custom  (w),  in  virtue  of  which  the  underwriter  Deduction  of 

one-half  per 

used  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  one-half  per  cent,  from  the  ©ent. 
amount  of    returnable  premiums,  is  now  obsolete  in   this 
country. 

1268.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Practice  as  to 
assured  may  be  entitled  to  claim  a  return  of  premium,  it  will  premium  into 
be  advisable  for  the  underwriter,  in  defending  an  action  on  ^^"^' 
the  policy,  to  pay  the  premium  into  Court,  so  as  to  escape 
liability  for  costs  (o). 

Lord  Eldon,  while  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Counsel  need 

not  opon  for  a 

was  of  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  opening  this  return  of 
question  to  the  jury ;  but  it  subsequently  became  the  estab-  P™"^*"™* 
lished  practice  for  the  plcdntiff's  counsel  not  to  announce  at 
first  any  intention  to  claim  a  return  of  pi'emium ;  so  that  if 
the  defendant's  case*  proved  him  to  be  entitled  thereto,  he 
recovered  it  as  money  received  at  any  time  before  verdict ; 
he  thus  obtained  the  full  advantage  which  the  evidence  pro- 
duced entitled  him  to,  without  disparaging  his  own  case  at 
the  outset  by  setting  up  a  demand  implying  a  doubt,  at  least, 
of  being  able  to  sustain  his  principal  claim  (p). 

But  suppose  the  plaintifi  should,  without  damage  to  his  Effect  of 
own  case  on  the  record,  be  able  to  take  this  money  out  of  out  of  Court^ 
Court,  replying  at  the  same  time  damages  ultra,  and  the  jury 
should  ultimately  find  him  entitled  to  his  principal  demand, 
a  thing  inconsistent  with  any  title  to  a  return  of  the  pre- 
mium, the  Court  would  not  allow  him  to  recover  more  than 
the  amount  of  such  prindpal  demand,  less  the  sum  taken  out 
of  Court  (j). 

(m)  See  g.ff.,  lonides  v,  Harford  (o)  See  Penson  v,  Lee  (1800),  2  B. 

(1859),  29  L.  J.  Ex.  36.  &  P.  830. 

(n)  See  2  Emerigon,  c.  xvi.  b.  6,  (p)  ^   Marshall,    Ins.    663 ;    per 

p.    201,    dting   foreign   laws    and  Chambre,  J.^inPensonv.  Ijee(l800), 

ancient  jurists;   Stevens,  Ay.  206.  2  B.  &  P.  333. 

The  Code  de  Commerce  provides  for  (q)  Carr  v,  Roy.  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 

the  retention  of  one-half  per  cent,  in  (1864),  and  Carr  r.  Montefiore,  34 

certain  oases,  see  arts'.  349,  358 — 361.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  21. 
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8B0T. 

Modem  Procedure   ..........  1269 

The  Gonaolidation  Role 1270 

Order  for  Ship's  Papers . .  1271,  1272 

Parties  to  Action ;  Provinces  of 
Jadge  and  Jury 1273,  1274 


SBCfT. 

Evidence  in  Action  on  Policy — 

Proof  of  the  Policy,  &c 

1276—1277 

„    of  Interest    .  • .  •  1278—1 280 

„    of  Inception  of  Risk 

1281,  1282 

„     of  Loss,  &c 1283—1286 


1269.  Previous  editions  ofthis  work  terminated  with  several  Commercial 
chapters  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Jurisdiction,  Procedure  and  pj^oedure. 
Evidence.     There  is  comparatively  little  in  those  chapters  of 
suflScient  importance  at  the   present  time  to  justify  their 
retention  in  this   edition.      Such  questions  as  who  are  the 

proper  parties  to  sue  or  be  sued,  and  what  facts  must  be 
proved  by  a  pledntiflE  or  a  defendant  in  order  to  win  his  case, 
have  already  been  dealt  with  generally  in  the  course  of  the 
work ;  and  questions  as  to  the  proper  form  of  a  declaration 
or  of  a  plea  are  no  longer  of  much  practical  importance  (a). 
Cases  of  marine  insurance  have,  since  1895,  been  usually  tried 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Commercial  Court,  where  justice  is 
administered  without  paying  a  too  rigid  attention  to  forms 
or  to  technicalities  of  evidence  (J). 

1270.  Actions  on    Lloyd's    polideB    are    now  commonly  Consolidation 

(a)  Forms  of  statement  of  claim  {b)  For  a  short   acconnt  of   the 

and  defence  will  be  f onnd  in  Appen-  procedure  of  this  Court,  the  reader 

dices  C.  (s.  6,  Ko.  6)  and  D.  (s.  6,  is  referred  to  Scrutton  on  Charter- 

Nos.  la— 16}  to  the  B.  S.  C.  1888.  parties,  &o.,  4th  ed.  pp.  304—310. 

4z2 
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Sect.  1270.  Imught  against  one  indiTidoal  underwriter  selected  hj  the 
plaintiff.  Each  underwriter  is,  of  oonrBe,  only  seyerally 
bound  for  the  amount  of  his  own  subscription,  and  a  judg- 
ment against  one  underwriter  would  not,  apart  from  agree- 
ment, or  some  mode  of  procedure  introduced  to  meet  the  case, 
bind  other  underwriters  who  had  subscribed  the  same  policy. 
The  assured  would,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  bring  a  separate 
action  against  all  the  separate  underwriters  on  the  same 
policy,  however  numerous,  in  respect  of  the  same  loss  and  the 
same  risk. 

As,  however,  in  every  policy,  regarded  as  a  contract  of 
indemnity,  there  are  substantially  but  two  parties — namely, 
the  assured  on  one  side  and  the  whole  body  of  underwriters 
on  the  other ;  and  as  the  claim  to  a  loss  on  such  policy  must 
generally  rest  on  the  same  grounds,  when  preferred  against 
one  of  the  underwriters,  as  when  preferred  against  another, 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  in  actions  on  policies,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  a  single  trial  should  decide  what  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
single  question. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  secure  this  result.  Lord  Mansfield 
introduced  the  practice  of  consolidating  actions  on  policies  of 
insurance  (^). 

At  the  present  day  the  case  is  adequately  provided  for  by 
the  Eules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883  (rf),  which  give  general 
powers  of  consolidating  all  actions,  whether  of  marine  insu- 
rance or  not,  pending  in  the  same  Division.  In  one  of  the 
appendices  (e)  to  the  rules,  there  is  a  lengthy  form  of  an  order 
to  consolidate  actions  against  underwriters  in  particular,  which 
form  appears  to  embody  in  substance  the  earlier  practice. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  old  practice  was 
that  inasmuch  as  the  order  for  consolidation  was  a  favour 
asked  for  by  the  defendants,  it  was  only  they  who  were  bound 
by  the  result.    The  plaintifE  might  if  he  chose,  after  a  verdict 

{c)  Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  1272)  here  Bofficient   importanoe    to  retain  in 

followed  with  some  pages  relating  this  edition, 

to  the  old  priftctioe  aa  to  coxuK)lida-  {d)  Oid.  XLIX.  r.  8. 

tion,  whiuh  are  not  considered  as  of  {e)  App.  K.  No.  60. 
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for  the  defendant  at  the  first  trial,  proceed  with  one  of  his   Sect.  1270. 
other  actions. 

In  modem  practice,  however,  the  consolidation  order  is  not 
very  much  used.  The  plaintiff  usually  issues  a  single  writ 
against  one  underwriter,  and  the  result,  apart  from  special 
circumstances,  is  treated  by  all  parties  as  concluding  the 
matter. 

1271.  There  is  one  important  point  of  practice  which  is  Order  for 
peculiar  to  actions  on  policies  of  marine  insurance ;  this  is  the  ^^  '  Papers, 
practice  whereby  the  underwriter  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  an  order  against  the  assured,  requiring  the  latter  to 
discover  on  oath,  and  to  produce,*  all  the  ship's  papers.  This 
practice  appears  to  have  been  introduced  about  a  century  ago, 
at  a  time  when  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  were  unable  to 
grant  discovery,  in  order  to  relieve  the  underwriter  of  the 
necessity  of  going  to  a  court  of  equity  (/).  Further  reasons 
for  the  practice  are  that  "  the  underwriters  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  a  loss  was  caused ;  it  occurs  abroad  and  when 
the  ship  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  assured.  In 
addition  to  this  the  contract  of  insurance  is  made,  in  peculiar 
terms,  on  behalf  of  the  assured  himself  and  all  persons  inte- 
rested, and  who  these  persons  are,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  loss,  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  underwriters  "  (g).  Nor 
was  the  practice  of  making  the  order  on  all  parties  interested, 
without  an  aflBdavit,  altered  by  the  Judicature  Acts  (A). 

The  order  is  very  comprehensive  in  form  and  runs  as 
follows  (i) : — "  It  is  ordered  that  the  plaintifiE  and  all  persons 
interested  in  these  proceedings  and  in  the  insurance,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  action,  do  produce  and  show  to  the  defendant,  his 
solicitors  or  agents,  upon  oath,  all  insurance  slips,  policies, 
letters,  or  instruction,  or  other  orders  for  effecting  such  slips 

(/)  See  Goldfldmudt  v.  Marryat  (A)  Ibid,;  and  see  also  West  of 

(1809),  1  Gamp,  at  p.  662,  per  Manfi-  England  Bank  r.  Canton  Ins.  Co. 

field,  C.  J.  ,jg^yj  2  Ex.  D.  472. 

(^)  Per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  China  8.S.  ^        ' 
Co.  r.  Commercial  Ass.  Co.  (1881),  8  W  -^PP-  K.  to   R  S.   C   1883, 

Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  145.  No.  19. 


Vri 


*/,  v^  fet....'.i'  '.r  i.-.*^rfi  a.-jt  -.f  til*-  ttai  i^-  -lilt  eazr:  -^c 


•  -  •  V  • '    *    fi-  i-*^ i-  ^  •■  ',•    ■•  -_^    7*,'^',  — 11?*-  *-    '^r^ 


o*r.-«^  J/',,.  J  'm':jsrj^Ar»^  h^^^rjA  c?L  tjj*:  «ii  *iii.  iff  the  cargo 

AV/  all  ':f;rs^.Yr..'\fa^^  V*rw*<?n  tLe  esp'Uii^  or  ag^^ir  rf  iLe 
T<t*>^'*  *;.']  «- V  6*'-^  p^ffvys«  whL  tr.e  owL€r  or  iclt  ji^r&c-n  or 
IA;rv/r,%  j,T^rr;.v'i«  V>  tL*r  r>;T/.2::^*^«?m€fiit  cf  cc  daxing  the 
r'/V^i^rtj  f^j/'/Tj  wh>  r*  tL*r  an*:g*:d  loss  hapj-eD^  Also  all 
j/;'/>r**%,  ^-in'Vf,  I'^yg  Vx/kjy  cLarUr-partiM,  tndeaiKeii*5  tills 
f'/r  n?j>a;ni,  av^rrag*;  ftat^^mex-tSy  letters,  invoices^  bCls  of 
\^rt:^'\ik,  hlll*i  ot  hAlngf  manifests,  aeoountfi,  acooTrnt^-cmrent, 
a/yyyrif,U-«al/j«,  K^U  of  exchange,  receipto,  Touchers,  books, 
^IfMMthffrtUf  Cf/rrff*iymd*ffiee  paj^iTR,  and  writings  ^whether 
original,  duplicat/m,  or  cojiiea  re^pectiTelj;,  which  now  are  in 
tfi/?  ciMt/xly,  if(jmh^umj  or  power,  of  the  said  pbuntiff  and  the 
HfiiA  (Must  persons  a«  aforesaid,  his,  or  their,  or  any  or  either 
of  thc'ir  l/rokcTS,  rnXmUsn^  or  agents,  in  any  way  relating  or 
rtifffnirig  to  the  matters  in  question  in  this  action,  with  liberty 
tm  tlio  ^l^^fen^lant,  his  solicitors,  or  agents  to  inspect  and  take 
(Xflfum  of  r/r  extracts  from  the  same  or  any,  or  either  of  them, 
aiid  that  in  the  like  manner  the  plaintiff  and  the  said  other 
p<;r«K;ns  as  afriresaid  do  accoimt  for  all  such  documents  as  were 
once,  but  are  not  now,  in  his,  their,  or  any  or  either  of  their 
yoHmtinumf  cust^)dy,  or  power,  and  that  in  the  meantime  all 
further  proceedings  be  stayed,  and  that  the  costs  of  and 
ocrjrwionod  by  tliis  application  be 


9J 


1272.  It  will  bo  observed  that  this  order  is  much  more 
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stringent  than  the  common  order  for  disooyeiy  made  in  an  Sect.  11372. 
ordinary  action,  which  only  embraces  such  documents  relating  Stringent 

J     i i_  ji         •  X*         •      j_i  i •  11  nature  of  the 

to  the  matters  m  question  m  the  action  as  are  or  have  been  order, 
in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  party.  From  the  observa- 
tions above  cited  of  Brett,  L.  J.  (A;),  it  might  have  been 
inferred  that  the  order  would  only  be  made  against  a  ship- 
owner, with  the  object  of  obtaining  from  him  information  of 
which  he  alone  was  possessed.  But  the  terms  of  the  order 
and  the  decisions  thereon  go  far  beyond  such  a  limitation. 
Thus,  it  was  held  that  the  order  was  properly  made  against  Made  against 
mortgagees  who  had  never  sailed  or  been  in  possession  of  the  "^°  8^8^®®*- 
vessel,  and  that  it  was  not  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the 
order  for  them  to  swear  that  they  had  no  papers  (/).  The 
position  was  thus  explained  by  Cleasby,  B. : — "  The  interest 
of  the  plaintiffs  is  that  of  bare  mortgagees.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  they  merely  have 
an  interest  in  the  ship  itself.  The  ship  is  lost ;  they  bring 
this  action.  Is  the  underwriter  entitled  to  call  upon  them 
not  only  to  make  an  affidavit  and  to  produce  that  which  they 
have — ^which  is  nothing,  from  their  interest  being  such  as  I 
have  mentioned — ^but  to  cause  these  papers  to  be  produced 
upon  affidavit  by  the  mortgagor,  who,  by  permission  of  the 
mortgagee  has  sailed  the  ship,  and  who,  I  assume,  would  be 
the  person  in  possession  of  all  the  ship's  papers  P  I  do  not 
say  that  the  mortgagees  would  be  bound  to  produce  through 
the  mortgagor  all  those  papers — we  do  not  decide  that — ^but  at 
all  events,  they  cannot  say :  *  We  will  do  no  more  than  make 
an  affidavit  that  we  have  no  papers  ourselves,  or  none  under 
our  actual  control.'  No;  they  must  go  further,  and  endeavour 
to  comply  with  the  practice  in  substance,  that  is  to  say,  they 
must  endeavour  to  produce  the  ship's  papers ;  they  must 
satisfy  us  that  they  have  made  application  to  the  mort- 
gagor and  have  done  what  they  can  to  place  the  defendant 


{k)  See  also  per  Gockbnm,  0.  J.,  (l)  West   of    England   Bank   v. 

in  Rayner  v.  Ritson  (1866),  36  L.  J.      Canton   Ins.  Co.   (1877),  L.  R.   2 
Q.  B.  at  p.  61,  Ex.  D.  472. 
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Beet.  1272.  in  the  position  of  knowing  what  hiB  defence  to  the  action. 


16 


» 


{»')■ 


Owner  of 

goodiiaiid 

ze-aMuvad. 


Similarly,  the  order  is  made  against  a  plaintiff  claiming' 
on  a  policy  on  goods  (n),  and  against  an  underwriter  suing* 
upon  a  policy  of  re-insnrance  (o). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  order  wiU  only  be  made  where 
the  case  is  really  one  of  marine  insurance.  It  has  been 
refused  where  the  transit  covered  vras  partly  by  sea  and 
partly  by  land  {p). 

Wbo  can  Boe  P  1273.  Questions  as  to  who  are  competent  and  proper  parties 
to  avail  themselves  of  policies  have  abeady  been  sufficiently 
discussed  (q).  Speaking  generally,  persons  in  whose  interest 
a  policy  has  been  effected,  or  to  whom  the  policy  has  been 
properly  assigned,  can  sue  thereon,  as  well  as  the  nominal 
assured. 

Questions  sometimes  arise,  in  cases  of  marine  insurance,  as 
to  the  respective  provinces  of  judge  and  jury.  It  is  within 
the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  questions  of  fact 
relating  to  the  existence  of  mercantile  usage,  and  to  the  use 
and  meaning  of  mercantile  terms.  The  customs  of  merchants, 
and  the  general  and  known  usages  of  trade,  when  they  have 
been  ascertained  and  determined  by  a  course  of  judicial 
decision,  form  part  of  the  law  merchant,  and  as  such  are 
thenceforward  judicially  noticed  by  the  Courts  (r). 

The  usages,  however  of  a  particular  trade  («),  or  of  a  par- 


Provinoeof 
the  jnrj. 


Uflagee. 


(m)  Per  Oleasby,  B.,  L.  B.  2 
Ex.  D.  at  p.  474.  The  judgments 
of  the  Comt  of  Appeal  in  China 
8S.  Go.  V,  Gommeroial  Abs.  Co.,  ubi 
supraf  are  to  the  same  e£feot.  For 
an  instance  where  the  Court  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  phiintiffs  had  done 
their  best  to  obtain  papers,  see  Lon- 
don &  Provincial  Co.  i^.  Chambers 
(1900),  6  Com.  Cas.  241. 

(n)  See  per  A.  L.  Smith  and 
Chittji  L.  JJ.,  in  the  case  next 
dted. 

{o)  China  Traders'  Co.  v.  Royal 
K3(oh.  Ass.  Corp.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B. 


1 87 ;  overruling  two  recent  Divisional 
Court  decisions  to  a  contrary  effect. 

(p)  Henderson  t'.  The  Under- 
writing, &c.  Assoc.,  [1891]  1  Q.  B. 
657;  Village  Main  Reef  Co.  v. 
Steams  (1900),  5  Com.  Cas.  246. 

(q)  See  Part  I.  Chap.  VIII.  on 
Description  of  Assured  in  the  Policy, 
&c. 

(r)  Bamett  v.  Brandao  (1848),  6 
M.  &  Or.  630. 

(«)  Pelly  V.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.  Co. 
(1757),  1  BuxT.  341 ;  Noble  v.  Kenno- 
way  (1780),  2  Dougl.  510  ;  liilwan) 
r.  Hibbert  (1842),  3  q.  B.  120^ 
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ticular  place,  as  the  usages  at  Lloyd's  (t),  must  be  proved  by  Sect.  1273. 
parol  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury ;  and  whether 
the  parties  to  the  contract  must,  from  their  place  of  residence, 
habits  of  business,  or  other  circumstances,  be  taken  to  be 
cognisaht  of  the  usage  at  Lloyd's,  is  also  a  question  for  the 
jury  (tt),  according  to  whose  finding  thereon  the  Courts  hold 
the  parties  bound  or  not  bound  by  the  usage.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases  for  the  Court  to  decide  whether  evidence  of 
usage  be  admissible. 

1274.  The  construction  of  the  policy,  when  the  meaning  of  Tenna  of 
its  terms  is  ascertained,  is  for  the  Court ;  but  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  put  upon  technical  terms  {v),  the  extension  given 
by  mercantile  usage  to  descriptions  of  ports  or  places  named 
in  the  policy  (a;),  and  the  construction  of  peculiar,  novel,  or 
imusual  clauses  by  received  practice  or  known  usage  (y),  is  for 
the  jury.  In  these  cases  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  what  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  is,  but  for  the  Court  to  decide 
what  the  meaning  of  the  contract  is  (s). 

The  question  of  the  materiality  of  a  representation  (a)  or  Materiality  of 
concealment (b)  is  for  the  jury,  though  the  Judge  in  such  andamw^^^ 
cases  ought  to  take  care  that  they  are  not  misled  by  anything  nie^*- 
that  comes  out  in  the  evidence  (c).     The  question  whether  a 
given  ship  be  out  of  time  on  a  given  voyage  seems  exclusively 
a  question  for  the  jury  (d). 


(t)  Gabay  v,  Lloyd  (1825),  3  B.  & 
Or.  793 ;  Lawrence  v.  Aberdein 
(1821),  6  B.  &  Aid.  107. 

(u)  Stewart  v,  Aberdein  (1838),  4 
M.  &  W.  211 ;  Sweeting  v,  Pearce 
(1861),  7  0.  B.  N.  S.  449 ;  9  ibid.  534. 

(v)  Houghton  V,  Gilbart  (1836),  7 
0.  &P.  701. 

(x)  Ck>n8table  v.  Noble  (1810),  2 
Tannt.  403 ;  Gockey  v,  Atkinson 
(1819),  2  B.  &  Aid.  460 ;  Robertson 
V,  Clarke  (1824),  1  Bing.  445 ;  Moxon 
V.  Atkins  (1812),  3  Gamp.  200. 

(y)  Parr 9.  Anderson  (1805),  6  East, 
202,  207. 


(z)  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Hutchinson 
V.  Bowker  (1839),  5  M.  &  W.  542. 

(a)  M'DowaU  v.  Eraser  (1779),  1 
Dougl.  260;  Mackintosh  i;.  Marshall 
(1843),  11  M.  &  W,  121;  Duer, 
Kepresentations,  78,  196. 

{b)  Littledale  v.  Dixon  (1805),  1 
B.  &  P.  N.  R.  151 ;  Rawlins  r.  Des- 
borough  (1840),  2  Mood.  &  Rob.  328 
Westbury  r.  Aberdein  (1837),  2  M. 
&  W.  267. 

(e)  Mackintosh  v,  Marshall  (1843), 
11  M.  &  W.  126. 

{d)  Littledale  v.  Dixon  (1805),  1 
B,  &  P.  N.  R.  161. 
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FJkXr  JT. 


Vt74.       In  < 


ffM*..^ 


•-."•» 


Ihihtf. 


llhb$amj. 


Kximiot 

intended  to 
be  inmired. 


CoiMtrneiire 
totolloMi. 


z^  tLe  q::60drjxi  m  to  vbat  is  flie  iisoal 
^fAtLZ^'^,  i'/r  *!Lh  }^2Tj^  fti.d  i*  to  fe  njkde  ont  br  the  eridenee 


of  njit^^nL.^Z'z  xri^n.  Wheii  so  nsfj^rtaiMd^  the  qoestioii 
wh^*L*T,  Tijyyn  the  wLoZe  er>ii£tr:Lf-tici;  <rf  the  polkr  and 
xu^l'T  ^Va  ifie  fra^j-imstsa^iifts  oi  tLe  amte,  these  has  been  what 
za^r^Xh  to  a  d/imaifon,  is  for  the  Conzt  >.■.  It  is  for  the  ysrj 
to  Mj  wh^Ji^ffr  ft  giren  rojage  has  been  oomiiiecced  or  pn>- 
K*Titf;d  within  a  readoi^ahle  time  '  fi. 

The  t^^^'v/n  wh^^her  the  ship  was  seaworthy  when  she 
Kiil^^l  i£  for  the  jiiiy ;  and  whether  anything  has  heeai  done 
iff  dbqjf^n^  nith  the  obligation  of  the  implied  waziantj  is  for 
the  O/urt  ^f/j. 

In  c^¥A  ot  alleged  illegaUty  for  Tiolating  the  hiws  of 
b]o^;kade,  the  que^^tion  whether  actual  notice  of  a  blockade 
has  reached  the  captain  is  for  the  jniy  (/r)  ;  whether  he  is  to 
be  jiresumed  in  law  to  have  had  notice  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  imblic  notification  bj  the  government  is  for  the 
Court  ^i) ;  but  whether  the  cajitain  was  endeavouring  to  break 
the  bl^x;kade  when  taken  is  a  question  for  the  jury  (k). 

When  the  que<»tion  turns  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
plaintiff  is  entitle^l  to  recover  in  respect  of  his  interest,  the 
jury  may  be  asked  whether,  in  procuring  the  policy  to  be 
effeeted,  he  intended  to  i^^otect  his  own  interest  only,  or  that 
ulfKi  of  other  jiarties  not  named  on  the  record,  but  having  an 
intere^  in  the  subject  of  insurance  (/). 

In  determining  whether  the  loss  on  a  wreck  or  stranded 
ship  is  constructively  total,  the  question  whether  the  case  was 


(r)  Ho  Arnould,  2iid  ed.  p.  1307| 
ted  f/uare, 

(/)  Hotmt  V.  Larking  (1831),  8 
Bing.  108.  See  ako  FbiUipe  v, 
Irving  (1844),  7  M.  &  Or.  326. 

(ff)  So  Amould,  2Dd  ed.  p.  1307, 
citing  Weir  v.  Aberdein  (18^9),  2  B. 
A  Aid.  320. 

(A)  Harratt  v.  Wise  (1829),  Dans. 
Sc  LI.  234  ;  Winder  p.  Wise  (1829), 
ibid.  238. 


(i)  Naylor  v.  Taylor  (1829),  Dans. 
k  LL  240. 

{k)  Ibid, 

(/)  Caimthers  r.  Sheddon  (1816), 
6  Taunt.  14 ;  Lring  v,  Riohardaon 
(1831),  2  B.  &  Ad.  193 ;  Scott  r. 
Globe  Mar.  Lib.  Co.  (1896),  1  Com. 
Cas.  370.  **  I  have  to  asoertain  as 
matter  of  fact  the  risk  intended  to  be 
oovered,''  per  Mathew,  J. 
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one  for  abandonment  rather  than  repair  is  for  the  jury.  Sect.  1274. 
Whether  notice  of  abandonment  has  been  given  in  due  time 
is  a  question  for  the  Court  (m). 

In  actions  against  policy  brokers  and  other  agents  for  Reasonable 
negligence,  questions  as   to  reasonable  skill  and -care,   due 
diligence,  and  gross  negligence  must,  generally  speaking,  be 
decided  by  the  jury  (n). 

1276.  The  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  policies  of  insur-  Sufficiency  of 
ance  do  not  differ  from  those  which  prevail  in  other  cases. 
Questions  of  the  burden  of  proof  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  have  to  a  great  extent  been  considered  in  the  course 
of  this  work ;  but  the  following  remarks,  reproduced  chiefly 
from  previous  editions,  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  prac- 
titioner. 

The  allegation  that  the  policy  was  effected  by  the  nominal  Proof  of  the 
assured  as  agent  for  the  party  interested,  under  the  pro-  poUcyf 
visions  of  the  statute  28  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  must  be  substantially 
proved  as  laid. 

In  the  leading  case  on  this  subject,  the  allegation  that  the  Proof  of 
policy  was  effected  by  the  plaintiffs  as  agents  for  one  Lund,  a^mS.  ^' 
and  for  his  use  and  benefit,  was  held  to  be  sustained  by  proof 
that  plaintiffs  had  effected  the  policy  as  general  agents  for 
Lund  and  consignees  of  the  bill  of  Jading ;  and  that  Lund, 
after  being  informed  of  their  having  effected  the  policy  on 
his  behalf,  had  written  to  approve  of  their  having  done  so  (o). 
The  main  principle  acted  upon  in  this  case,  and  illustrated  Eatlfloation. 
more  or  less  by  most  of  the  subsequent  decisions  on  the 
point,  is  that  subsequent  ratification  of  the  insurance  by  the 
principal  on  whose  behalf  it  is  effected,  is  equivalent  to  a  prior 
order  on  his  part  to  insure — omnis  ratihabitio  retrotrahitur^  et 
mandato  (squiparaiur  (p), 

(m)  Kemp  r.  HaUiday  (1866),  34  B.  &  P.  316. 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  233;  King  v,  "Walker  {p)  Luoena  v.  Craufuid  (180S),  3 

(1864),  3  H.  &  C.  209;  Kaltonbach  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  269 ;  S.  C,  on  vmire 

V.  Mackenzie  (1878),  3  G.  P.  D.  467.  de  novo,    I  Taunt.    325;    Ronth   r. 

(m)  See  an^^,  Part  I.  Chap.  VII.  Thompson    (1811),    13    East,    274; 

(0)  Wolff  V.  Homcastle  (1798),  1  Routh  v.  Thompson  (1809),  11  East, 
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Sect.  1275.  In  one  of  these  cases,  where  the  action  was  brought  by  the 
foreign  principal,  on  a  policy  efiected  in  the  name  of  an 
insurance  broker,  in  the  common  form,  Lord  EUenborough 
held  that  the  production  of  a  letter,  directing  the  insurance, 
written  to  the  broker  by  the  plaintiff  from  abroad  with  the 
English  ship-letter  post-mark  upon  it,  and  the  date  of  the 
year  in  which  the  policy  was  effected,  was  sufficient  proof  of 
an  ayerment  in  the  declaration,  that  such  broker  was  "  the 
person  residing  in  Grreat  Britain  who  received  the  order  for 
and  effected  the  policy  "  (q). 

After  verdict,  it  will  be  intended  that  sufficient  proof  has 
been  given  that  the  plaintiffs  effected  the  policy  as  agents 
for  the  party  really  interested,  or  gave  the  order  for  insur- 
ance, or  in  some  way  or  other  brought  themselves  within 
some  one  of  the  descriptions  of  the  28  Geo.  3,  c.  56.  Lord 
EUenborough,  therefore,  refused  to  arrest  judgment  in  an 
action  on  a  policy,  though  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
declaration  that  the  plaintiffs  on  the  record  were  neither  the 
persons  named  in  the  policy  nor  the  parties  interested  (r). 

Agrenoy  for  1276.-  Unless  admitted,  as  is  very  generally  the  case,  the 

insurer.  ,        .     .  .  .       , 

Proof  of  Bub-   subscription  of  the  policy  must  be  proved  in  the  usual  way. 

^poUoy  *  Where  the  underwriter's  signature  has  actually  been  written 
by  himself,  no  difficulty  can  arise;  where,  however,  as  not 
unfrequently  occurs,  the  policy  has  been  subscribed  by  an 
agent  on  his  behalf,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  agent.  As  to  this,  proof  that  the  agent  had  often 
subscribed  policies  in  defendant's  name,  and  that  the  defen- 
dant had  held  him  out  to  the  world  as  properly  authorized 
for  that  purpose,  was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon  sufficient  evidence 
of  an  authority  to  sign,  without  proof  of  any  written  autho- 
rity so  to  do  («).     Lord  EUenborough,  in  one  case,  seems  to 

428;  Bell  r.Janson  (1813),  1  M.  &S.  evidence  of  ratifioatioii,  and  as  to 

201:  Hagedom  r.  Oliverson  (1814),  what  amounts  to  ratifioation,  ante, 

2  M.  &  S.  485 ;  Williams  v.  North  ss.  140—143. 

China  Ins.  Co.  (1876),  1  C.  P. D.  757.  (r)  Mellishr.  BeU(1812),  15Ea8t,4. 

{q)  Arcangelor.  Thompson  (1811),  («)  Neal  v,  Irving  (1793),  1  Esp. 

2  Camp.   620.     See  further  as  to  61. 
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have  thought  this  proof  not  sufficient  {t) ;  but  admitted  it  to  Sect.  1276. 
be  so  in  another,  when  coupled  with  the  additional  fact  that 
the  defendant  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  losses  on 
policies  so  subscribed  (w).  Proof  that  the  agent  of  an  insur- 
ance company  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  other  memoranda 
of  a  similar  nature,  was  held  sufficient  proof  of  his  authority 
to  sign  a  memorandum  for  a  change  of  voyage  indorsed  on 
the  policy  {x). 

It  is,  it  seems,  to  be  presumed  that  an  agent  who  has 
authority  to  subscribe  a  policy  has  also  authority  to  settle  a 
loss(y). 

Proof  of  subscription  by  an  authorized  agent  will  satisfy 
an  allegation  of  signature  by  the  defendant  (s). 

The  private  limitations  on  the  authority  of  the  insurer's 
agent  to  underwrite  are  binding  on  the  assured,  notwith- 
standing his  ignorance  of  the  limits,  if  it  appear  in  evidence 
to  be  notorious  that  all  similar  agents  in  the  same  locality 
are  limited  in  their  authority  {a), 

1277.  The  assured,  in  order  to  prove  the  policy,  produced  When  copy  of 
in  evidence  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  received  from  the  oan^pS  iZ 
defendant's  broker.  It  was  objected  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  that  this  was  inadmissible  in  evidence,  because  a 
stamped  original  never  had  existed,  and  interlocutory  evidence 
to  that  effect  was  offered  on  the  instant.  But  the  Judge 
refused  to  determine  that  question  in  the  way  of  an  interlo- 
cutory point,  as  it  went  to  the  whole  cause  of  action;  he 
admitted  the  copy,  received  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  in  its  own  order,  and  submitted  the  point  as  one 


(t)  Courteen  v,  Tonse  (1807),  1 
Gamp.  43. 

(tf)  Haaghton  v.  Ewbank  (1814), 
4  Gamp.  88. 

(x)  Biookelbank  r.  Sugrae  (1831), 
6  G.  &  P.  21.  See  further  as  to  the 
doe  executioxi  of  an  aathurity  to  sign 
policies,  Guthrie  v.  Armstrong  (1822), 
1  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  248  ;  Mead  v,  Davi- 
0on  (1836),  8  A.  &  £.  303. 


(v)  Richardson  r.  Anderson  (1807), 
1  Gamp.  43,  n. ;  and  per  Blackburn, 
J., Xenos  V,  Wiokham  (1863),  33  L.  J. 
G.  P.  13—19. 

(«)  Nicholson  r.  Groft  (1761),  2 
Burr.  1188.  See  also  Gope  v,  Mdler 
(1896),  1  Gom.  Gas.  296. 

(a)  Baines  v.  Ewing  (1866),  L.  R 
1  Exoh.  320. 


tr-'v 

2P  '  ^ 


a>  S  J>  «  ^  .» 

^  *  2  *  *   * 


#    ♦  • 


if.  t.fi:f:f^^;irrT  f  ,7  •;,r:  s.^--jr«:d  *:  Tr:T*^  i»iiii:!iAl  ifcX2. 


« 


yt^'/A  *A  'r^-z.ffT\i,\y  wa  rA  *yr:r^  c^srer  diii^ii  trjhi:  it  is 
wrm,  '^iS":,^*:  :Z  '■'i.*  iTjr^  vj  tie  r:TtJc:  tLst  d»  JMHU»jd 
w*r^;«r  V.^  p<Tv:,T^*  hr  irr.o^i:-  ae  o-w:L.rT5,  Le  was  arjoEr^-ed  and 
efr/j.V/V^ — *}/jk  ^>^\  h^li  Zo  1»  KiScipiJt  pritm  fn^  eriiexice 
of  ovL^^h'f ;  ajL'l  tl^n^h  it  aft^nrarfs  appeared,  br  his 
ai;.*^'*;^  f/n  crr/tfr-^xaoiiiAtioii,  tLat  tLe  fywr^er^iip  vms  d&- 
jir<3^1  t<;  tfj^  a.**Tr*4  cinder  a  till  of  sale  exfcsted  Vy  Inm* 
Krlf  aa  stt/fmey  t/>  t}^  fonner  owner,  it  was  fmtlier  held 
tfiAt  it  d.Vl  ij^/t  OD  t:-La  a^xotint  bec-OELe  neceaaazj  to  pfodoce 
th^  bin  of  Kile  or  the  rfiij/s  register,  or  to  gire  any  fortber 


a,  fkf/w  0,  Qmnn  '1S70,,  L.  R.      4  Cn^.  272. 
6  Kx^.  U5.    Ht«  0taa9  Art,  1691,  'd,  See  m<^,  s.  6S4. 

H,  fir7  ^^,«  ^«;    PSdam  r.  Thmw  Lu.   Co. 


^.;  2Dd  ed.  p.  1310,  dtinir  Axcaa*  '1678,,  3  Q.  B.  D.  694. 

|^«W  f.  T}i//mpmm  ^1411),  2  Ceoip.  ^y^  Sects.  64,  G9o,  reprodaemg^  in 

f/2/i;  7>'I«n«U  9.  Jowett  (1796),  1  ^*^m^^  ifl7«f  A^if.»>i>^tRi«p. 

£»p.  427  ;  Wfttocm  r.  King  (1816),  ping  Aet,  18M. 
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proof  of  property  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  ownership,  no  Sect.  1278. 
contrary  proof  haying  been  adduced  on  the  other  side((7). 
To  the  same  effect  it  was  ruled  by  Lord  Kenyon,  that  evi- 
dence of  the  assured  having  exercised  acts  of  ownership  in 
directing  the  loading,  &c.,  of  the  ship  and  paying  the  people 
employed,  was  sufficient  proof  of  interest  (A) ;  and  by  Lord 
Ellenborough,  that  evidence  that  the  party  in  whom  interest 
was  averred  had  ordered  and  paid  for  stores,  &c.,  wcus  sufficient 
prinid  facie  proof  of  his  ownership,  though  it  came  out  on 
cross-examination  that  he  had  derived  his  title  under  a  bill 
of  sale  which  was  not  produced  (t). 

An  agent,  after  accounting  with  his  principals  and  re-  Agent  oannot 
ceiving  money  in  that  capacity,  cannot  dispute  their  title,  p^ipai. 
and  say  that  he  did  not  receive  the  money  for  them,  but  for 
some  other  person.  Hence,  where  a  broker,  after  having 
become  sole  registered  owner  of  a  ship  which  had  been 
previously  owned  by  one  of  two  parties,  effected  an  insur- 
on  the  partnership  account,  and  accounted  with  the  partner- 
ship for  the  premiums,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  set  up 
his  title  on  the  register  as  a  defence  to  an  action  for  money 
had  and  received,  brought  by  the  partnership  to  recover  the 
amount  of  a  loss  which  had  been  paid  by  the  underwriter  to 
him,  as  the  agent  of  both  partners  (/). 

The  question  of  insurable  interest  in  freight  has  already  Proof  of 
been  so  fully  considered  (k)  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any-  Stereet  in 
thing  more  as  to  the  facts  which  must  be  proved  to  establish  freight, 
such  an  interest. 

1279.  Interest  in  goods  is  proved  either  as  in  the  case  of  Proof  of 
snip  by  evidence  of  possession  or  of  acts  of  ownership  ;  or  by  interest  in 
transfer  of  title  to  the  assured  under  bill  of  lading  or  other  S<^^>^* 
document;   or  by  evidence  of   payment  of   the  price  or  of 
a  contract  under  which  the  property  has  passed. 

(^)  Robertson  v.  French  (1803),  4  Esp.  88. 

East,  130.  (j)  Dixon  v,  Hamond  (1819),   2 

(A)  Amery  r.  Bodgers   (1794),   1  B.  &  Aid.  310.    See  Hiokie  r.  Bodo- 

Eqp.  208.  oanachi  (1859),  4  H.  &  K.  456. 

(i)  Thomas    r.    Foyle   (1803),   6  (it)  Jute,  ss.  262—279. 
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Sect.  1279.  The  bill  of  lading  is  the  ugnal  evidence  of  the  ownership  of 
Bill  of  lading,  property  shipped,  the  consignee  or  his  assignee  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  owner  where  it  is  not  otherwise  expressed 
in  the  bill  of  lading  (/).  It  must  be  remembered  that,  even 
against  the  shipowner,  the  bill  of  lading  is  not  more  than 
primd  facie  evidence  of  the  shipment  of  the  goods  (m).  In 
an  action  on  the  policy,  being  merely  an  acknowledgment 
by  the  master,  it  is  no  evidence  without  authentication 
and  some  proof  that  the  goods  specified  in  it  were  actually 
shipped  on  board  (n) .  If  it  be  subscribed  *'  contents  imknown," 
it  has  been  held  that  such  bill  of  lading  is  not  evidence  either 
of  the  quantity  of  the  goods,  or  of  the  insurable  interest  of 
the  consignee  (o).  It  is,  however,  submitted  that  such  bill 
of  lading  is  prinid  facie  evidence  that  the  property  in  the 
packages  mentioned  therein,  and  in  whatever  may  be  proved 
to  be  their  contents,  is  in  the  holder  of  the  bill. 

Payment  of  price  of  the  goods  is  satisfactory  evidence  of 
insurable  interest ;  hence  a  bill  of  parcels,  with  the  vendor's 
receipt,  for  goods  sold  abroad,  was  very  early  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  interest  (/?) ;  so  the  fact  that  consignees  have 
given  their  acceptance  to  the  consignors  for  the  price,  and  on 
account,  of  the  goods,  especially  if  coupled  with  proof  of  pay- 
ment, would,  it  seems,  be  satisfactory  evidence  (q). 


Payment  of 
price  of  gocds. 


(/)  Hibbert  v.  Carter  (1787),  1 
T.  R.  746 ;  Caldwell  v.  Ball  (1786), 
1  T.  B.  205.    See  ante,  a.  292. 

(;n)  All  that  is  done  bjr  the  Bills 
of  Lading  Act  is  to  make  this 
acknowledgment  oonolusiTe  against 
**  the  master  or  other  person  signing 
the  same:"  18  &  19  Vict.  o.  Ill, 
8.  3.  See  Grant  v,  Norway  (1861), 
10  C.  B.  665;  Maclean  v.  Fleming 
(1871),  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  (So.)  128 ;  and 
the  other  cases  cited,  Carver,  s.  69. 

(n)  M'Andrew  v.  Bell  (1795),  1 
JSsp.  373  ;  Dickson  v.  Lodge  (1816), 
1  Stark.  226. 

(o)  Haddow  v.  Parry  (1810),  3 
Taunt.  303.  The  captain  who  signed 


the  bill  of  lading  was  dead,  and 
Sir  Jamee  Mansfield  seems  to  have 
thought  at  the  trial  that  it  oonld  not 
be  used  at  the  trial  as  an  admission, 
on  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  the 
deceased.  On  the  argument  of  the 
rule  for  a  new  trial,  however,  Law- 
rence, J.,  seemed  to  think  that  the 
bill  of  lading,  without  the  limiting 
words,  would  have  been  evidence 
that  the  g^oods  had  been  received  on 
board.  It  is  submitted  that  the 
view  of  Lawrence,  J.,  is  the  ooneot 
one. 

(p)  Bussel «.  Boehm  (1740),  2  Str. 
1127. 

{q)  See  Davies  v,  Beynolds  (1816), 
1  Stark.  115. 
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To  prove  that  the  goods  insured  were  shipped,  a  clerk  in  Sect.  1270. 
the  custom-house  produced  the  copy  of  an  official  paper,  con-  Documents 
taining  an  account  of  the  cargo  as  examined  hy  the  searcher ;  custom- 
the  official  paper  goes  with  the  ship,  and  the  copy  is  kept  at  '^®'^*®- 
the  custom-house.     Chambre,  J.,  ruled  this  copy  to  be  admis- 
sible without  calling  the  searcher,  as  being  a  paper  made  by 
the  appointed  officer  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  lodged  as  an  official  document  in  the  custom- 
house (r). 

In  an  action  upon  a  policy  on  bottomiy  and  respondentia  Proof  of 
loans,  evidence  of  the  execution  of  the  bond,  and  of  the  inte-  interest  in 
rest  of  the  borrower  in  the  ship  or  goods,  is  sufficient  proof  of  ^**®°^- 
the  interest  of  the  assured,  and  the  borrower  himself  was, 
even  before  Lord  Denman's  Act,  and  d  fortiori  would  be  so 
now,  a  competent  witness  to  prove  his  own  interest  in  the 
ship  or  goods,  by  hypothecating  which  he  raised  the  loan  («). 

But  in  a  policy  on  goods  a  respondentia  bond  is  no  proof  Respondentia 
of  interest  in  the  goods  on  which  the  money  was  borrowed  (t) ;  of  intore^'^ 
though  by  the  usage  of  the  East  India  trade,  proof  of  money  b^^^.°®^* 
laid  out  by  the  captain  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  for 
which  he  charged  respondentia  interest,  was  held  to  be  proof 
of   insurable   interest   in   a   policy  "  on  goods,  specie,  and 
effects  "(«0. 

1280.  Under  a  general  averment  of  interest  in  the  entire  Amount  of 
thing  insured,  the  plaintiff  may  prove  an  interest  in  part, 
and  recover  jt>ro  tanto;  thus,  where  one  of  four  part  owners  of 
a  ship  insured  her  freight  generally  in  an  open  policy,  and 
averred  his  interest  generally,  without  specifying  it  to  be 
in  only  an  aliquot  part  of  the  freight,  it  was  held  that  he 
might  recover  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  interest  he 
proved  (a;).  So,  d  fortiori^  if  the  plaintiff  prove  a  greater 
interest  than  he  has  alleged  in  his  claim,  this  shall  not  pre- 

(r)    Johnson    v.  Waid  (1806),   6  1894 ;  1  W.  Bl.  405,  422. 

'Esg,  47.  (m)  Gzegory  v,  Christie  (1786),  3 

(*)  Glover  r.  Bladk  (1762),  1  W.  Dougl.  419. 

Bl.  396.  (x)    Biaing  r.  BnmeU  (1798),   2 

{t)  Glover  v.  BUok  (1762),  3  Burr.  Manb.  Ins.  738. 
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Sect,  1280.  elude  hun  from  reooTmng  to  the  extent  of  the  inteapest  be  bus 
alleged  (^). 

Where  a  plaintiff^  onlj  interested  in  one-fourth  of  a  shqp, 
declared  for  a  total  loes  of  the  entire  ship  and  proved  onlj 
a  partial  loss,  he  was  held  entitled  to  reoover  in  proporiian  to 
the  partial  IO00  on  his  fonrth  (z). 

IflMptionof        128L  Ajb  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  before  a  loss  can  be 
recoTered  from  the  underwriter,  it  must  be  shown  to  have 


taken  place  within  the  period  or  local  limits  of  the  risk  or 
TOjage  insored.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  at  the 
port,  or  had  sailed  on  the  voyage,  or  that  the  goods  were 
loaded  on  board,  before  the  loss,  must  be  substantially  proved 
as  laid.  This  may  be  done  by  the  testimony  of  the  master  or 
other  officer  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  or  by  means 
of  written  directions  transmitted  to  the  master,  or  by  licences, 
charter-parties,  entrances,  clearances,  convoy  bonds,  &c., 
preparatory  to  the  departure  of  the  ship,  and  indicating  her 
destination  (a). 
On  iUp.  It  must  be  proved  that  the  ship  had  sailed  on  the  voyage 

insured,  or  if  the  loss  should  take  place  "  at "  the  port  where 
the  risk  is  made  to  commence,  then  that  the  ship  was  at  such 
port  on  the  voyage  insured  (J).  Where  the  ship  has  foun- 
dered at  sea,  this  proof  of  her  having  sailed  on  the  voyage 
msured  haa  sometimes  presented  difficalty.  The  following 
points  have  been  decided  cus  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence. 
To  prove  that  a  ship,  insured  at  and  from  Portsmouth  to 
Quebec,  had  sailed  for  the  latter  place,  a  witness  was  called 
who  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  ship  in  Stokes  Bay  going 
out  with  the  other  ships  from  Spithead,  and  that  she  had 
never  since  been  heard  of.  Lord  Ellenborough  held  this 
Prodnotion  of  insufficient.  The  convoy  bond  from  the  custom-house  was 
*^^^^        '  then  produced,  with  these  words  at  the  bottom  of  it — ^*  convoy 


(j^)  Page V. Bogen (1786), 2 Manh.  (a)  Stark. Evidence, ydLiii. p. 878, 

Ins.  739.  3rd  ed. 

(z)  Gardiner  v.  Croasdale  (1760),  2  {b)  Ck)lien  v.  Hinckley  (1809),  2 

Boir.  904 ;  1  W.  Bl.  198.  Camp.  61. 
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bond  for  Quebec  "  ;  and  an  officer  from  the  customs  said  that   Sect.  1281. 
it  was  in  the  course  of  office  to  write  these  words  on  the  bond, 
and  that  though  he  did  not  know  of  any  act  of  office  being 
done  on  it,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  papers,  for  a  voyage 
to  Quebec,  were  delivered  to  the  captain  before  sailing.    Lord 
Ellenborough  held  this  good  primd  facie  evidence  that  the 
ship  had  sailed  on  the  voyage  insured  (c).     In  the  same  case  O*  charter- 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  SSantncL. 
ship  had  a  particular  destination  by  charter-party,  he  should 
pi:esume  that  she  sailed  on  the  chartered  voyage ;  so,  on  proof 
that  she  had  cleared  out  for  a  particular  port,  the  presumption 
would  be  that  she  had  sailed  for  it  when  she  dropped  from 
her  moorings  (rf).      A  licence  to  carry  a  cargo  to  a  place  Of  licence, 
named  in  the  policy  as  the  port  of  destination,  is  primd  facte 
evidence  that  the  ship,  when  she  left  her  port  of  outfit,  sailed 
on  the  voyage  insured  {e). 

In  order  to  prove,  imder  a  policy  on  goods,  that  the  ship  What  Ib 
had  sailed  on  a  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Lisbon,  the  plaintiff  evidence  for 
called  a  packer,  resident  in  Leghorn,  who  stated  that  he  had        P^rpoa©. 
packed  the  goods  at  the  warehouse  of  the  shipper,  and  by  his 
orders  delivered  them  to  a  boatman,  to  go  by  the  ship ;  the 
boatman  was  also  called,  who  stated  that  he,  by  the  shipper's 
orders,  had  delivered  them  on  board  the  ship  and  taken  a 
receipt  for  them  from  the  captain,  whom  he  knew,  and  that 
he  had  heard,  both  from  the  shipper  and  the  captain,  that  the 
vessel  was  bound  for  Lisbon.    Abbott,  0.  J.,  held  that  this 
was  not  even  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  ship  ever  sailed  for 
Lisbon  (/). 

Where  the  averment  was  that  the  ship  sailed  after  the  Time  of 
making  of  the  policy,  and  the  proof  was  that  she  sailed  **  ^^' 
before,  the  variance  was  held  to  be  immaterial  (^).     A  ship- 


{e)  Cohen  v,  Hincldey  (1809),  2  (/)  Koeter  r.  Innes  (1826),  Ry.  & 

Camp.  61.  Mood.  333. 
(d)  Ibid.  62. 

{e)  KaiBhaU  r.  Parker  (1809),  2  W  Peppin  v.  Solomoiis  (1794),  6 

Camp.  69.  T.  R.  496. 

5a2 


^  ^'Jt.  T^tfjCZZrmZ.  l73  *'i    ' 


irvi^fc  J39X    -:i  ^irt*'  :!:  r^«  t-j*.  "hht  .•mt--!y  :r  t.thwt  til  :♦: 


iz^'jf:Z^.'.z.  ',i  \Lrz  riik  V-*^  c*^<^*L  f-:~T  Cf-H&iep!*!  i-    n  the 
plilirlr  r^II-r*  '^^  4i  'Xi-.*r4.:t  to  5L11:  tL-e  g»i*  -.ri  freight,  he 

ii:^    ' ,  tl:  ::^.  h  r.-^!  L«st  1»  »rli:«rii  cr  Tiiisi^  seal  •},  and 
alvy  V-it  t?-e  Y^rLi  iLj=r:red  agifr,<r  prereitei  freight  beii^ 


¥vjfA'AV/>0^  VStA.  Ini^Jt  fvjryl  oi  the  fact  of  I06B  mar  be,  and  in  most 
eases  L*,  giT'rTi  hj  the  parol  tEstfinoiiT  cFf  the  master,  officeis, 
fjr  f^m,^,  hi  the  crew  of  the  ship.  It  mar  also  be  prored  bj 
o*?-<^  l^^l  erideiice-  The  condemnation  of  a  loieign  Grazt 
of  Prize  lA  not  erideiice  to  pn>Te  a  capture  in  feet,  though 
after  t^vh,  yr^xA  has  been  given,  it  is  eridence  cFf  tbe  grounds 
of  ormfhfmn&tion  ^o), 

(h)  Hoglies  t.  yimhatu  flSlff,,   1          {m)  Pfint  v.  Flenyii^  ;i830),  1  B. 

flUfk.  IM.  ft  Ad.  48. 

(f;  AnU,  •.  1279.  (m;  For  »  full  iliw^iMwiii  of  tihe 

(/;   Parian   r.   Tmuio  riSOd;,   2      (pimfimi  of  fftf  r«mnoiff  nirnt  nf  tim 

Cftmp.  69.  zigk  on  ah^,  goods,  or  fraigliiy  see 

^A;  jinU,  m,  510^619.  anU,  Part  I.  Chap.  XVH. 

{()  Patrick   V,    EaoMt  (1813),    3          (0)  MazBhaH  v.  Pariker  (1809),  2 

Gamp.  441*  Camp.  69.  la  one  case  Le  Btanc, /., 
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The  protest  of  the  captain  cannot  be  put  in  evidence  for  Sect.  1388. 
the  shipowner,  but  if  produced  against  him  by  the  other  side, 
it  thereupon  becomes  evidence  for  the  ship  also. 

In  one  case  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  that,  in  order  to  Proof  of 
prove  a  confiscation,  it  was  not  necessary  to  show  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  goods  seized  actually  came  into  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  but  that  it  was  enough  to  show  that  they  were 
forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  the  oflBcers  of  government  (p). 

We  have  already  sufficiently  considered  what  will  amount  Preonmptive 
to  presumptive  proof  of  loss  by  foimdering,  and  need  not 
here  repeat  the  points  decided  on  that  head  (q).  It  may  be 
added  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  be  provided 
vnth  evidence  of  any  collateral  circumstance  that  may  tend 
to  support  the  presumption,  as,  that  other  vessels  which  sailed 
at  the  same  time  did  actually  arrive  (r),  the  usual  length  of 
the  voyage,  the  difficulty  of  navigation,  the  prevalence  of 
tempestuous  weather,  &c.  It  has  been  held  sufficient  to 
establish  a  presumption  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  on  the  voyage, 
for  the  shipowners  to  prove  that  they  had  not  heard  of  her 
arrival ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  witnesses  from  the  port  of 
destination  to  prove  that  the  ship  never  arrived  there  («). 

1284.  It  is  clearly  settled  that  the  assured  may  recover  for  Aasured  who 
a  partial  although  he  has  declared  for  a  total  loss  (t) ;  indeed,  total  may 
this  is  matter  of  common  form.      He  may,  as  we  have  ^^^^^^^ 
already  seen,  recover  for  loss  by  salvage,  although  it  be  not 
specificaUy  alleged  by  him  as  a  loss  (w) ;  but  if  it  be  salvage 
which  he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  to  recaptors,  he  cannot 
recover  the  amount  unless  he  produces  and  proves  the  pro- 
ceedings ia  the  Admiralty  Court ;  for  the  extent  of  his  claim 

is  reported  to  have  mled  that  the  (r)  Newby  v.  Read  (1762),  1  Park, 

fact  of  capture  might  be  proved  by  Ins.  148. 

the  prodaotion  of  Lloyd's  book,  in  («)  Twemlow  v,  Oswin  (1809),  2 

whioh  it  was  mentioned:    Abel  r.  Camp.  85. 

Potts  (1800),  3  Esp.  242,  sed  quare.  {t)  Gardner  t;.  Groasdale  (1760),  2 

Burr.  904 ;  King  r.  Walker  (1863), 

(p)  Carnithers  v.  Gray  (1811),  3  2  H.  &  C.  384 ;  3  ibid,  209. 

Camp.  142.  (^j  q^^  ^  Kj^^  (1736)^  Ca.  temp. 

(q)  Ante,  Part  HI.  Chap.  II.  Hardw.  304. 
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TnMnMK  on 


fUf\ff<T,thk  on  x}^,  yy\^ps»fLX  of  th^  Cooit  x;.  Whexe  die 
i%tfictr*A  f/ti  n.ip9  who  had  claic^  a  total,  bat  was  onlj  f^ititlfd 
to  an  ar^^ra^^,  k^,  m*fT*Ay  j/rorfd  that  his  shq>  had  lawtahifd 
^/rri^  thanHgHf  \rH  gare  no  evidence  as  to  its  extent,  liord 
Tf^uUffhrn  'lir^/tf:^!  the  jury  to  find  a  Teidkt  for  the  plaintil^ 
wi*h  u^/mUiAl  'lamage^  oiJv  y,. 

Bj  the  ijfffiUif/n  Ijom  no  interest  was  recoverable  on  the 
aim/tint  of  l^r^^y  exr^4  in  cases  where  the  aasored  had,  before 
the  trial,  made  ap{/lieation  to  the  nndcTWiiter  for  the  amount, 
and  ufA\&^A  to  him  the  ground  of  his  application  *z).  Xow, 
h^/wev^^,  by  the  3  &  4  WilL  4,  a  42,  &  29,  juries  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  giro  damages  in  the  nature  of  interest,  orer 
and  above  the  money  recoverable,  in  aU  actions  on  policies  of 
insuranee  made  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 

In  regarrl  to  interest  on  bottomry  loans,  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  Story,  J.,  that  the  sum  lent  and  the  bottomry 
iuUfTf^  are  to  lie  considered  as  an  aggregate  debt  from  the 
time  the  Ixmd  becomes  due  by  the  successful  termination  of 
the  voyage,  and  that,  consequently,  from  such  time  conmion 
inter^^t  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  aggregate  amount  (a) ;  and 
such,  it  seems^  would  now  be  the  law  in  this  country,  as  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  old  maxim  accesmo  accemonis 
non  ent  (b)  would  in  the  present  day  have  any  weight  with 
our  Courts. 

Burden  of  1286.  Proof  of  misrepresentation  will  generally  comprise 

pJwi  onni»re-  ^^^^^  following  facts : — 1.  That  the  representation  was  made ; 

VrwmUiUm.    2.  That  it  was  material ;  3.  That  it  was  untrue.     In  order 

to  prove  the  first  point,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  party  to 

whom  the  representation  was  made,  or  to  others  who  heard  it; 

its  materiality  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  will  generally  be 


(x)  ThelluMon  v.  Shedden  (1806), 
2  B.  &  P.  N.  B.  228. 

(y)  TAoner  v.  Bennett  (1826),  By. 
k  Mood.  182.  Failure  to  prove  losses 
amounting  to  3  or  5  per  cent,  might, 
by  virtae  of  the  memorandam,  dis- 
entitle the  plaintiff  to  even  nominal 
damages.    See  2  Phillips,  2144. 


(z)  Bain  v.  Case  (1829),  3  C.  &  P. 
496.  See  Kingston  v.  M'Intosh 
(1808),  1  Camp.  518;  Higgins  r. 
Sargent  (1823),  2  B.  &  Cr.  348. 

(a)  The  Ship  Packet  (1823),  3 
Mason,  265. 

{b)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  759. 
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made  out  by  the  nature  of  the  statement  itself.    The  proof  of  Sect.  1285. 
the  third  point  will  depend  upon,  and  be  readily  suggested  by, 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

Illegality  is  never  presumed,  but  must  always  be  proved  in  ]^'  ?*  . 
the  first  iQstance  by  the  party  who  relies  on  it  as  a  defence,  on  defencUuit. 
Thus,  whenever  the  defence  turned  on  non-compliance  with 
the  Convoy  Acts,  Lord  EUenborough  held  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lay  on  the  underwriters  to  make  out,  in  the  first  instance, 
how  the  Acts  had  been  violated  (c).  So,  where  an  insurance 
was  made  to  a  port  or  ports  within  a  certaia  territory,  where 
some  of  the  ports  were  neutral  and  others  hostile,  it  was  held 
that  the  presumption  was  that  the  ship  was  destined  to  one  of 
the  neutral  ports  {d). 

It  is  upon  the  assured  to  show,  in  a  case  of  alleged  con-  Coneteuotive 

^  .  ,  total  loss. 

structive  total  loss,  that  the  circumstances  attending  the 
insured  properly  were  such  as  justified  the  notice  of  aban- 
donment. It  is  upon  the  underwriter  to  show  that  this  state 
of  circumstances  has  not  continued  down  to  the  time  of  action 
brought,  so  as  to  reduce  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  an  average  loss. 
In  a  case  of  wrongful  taking  at  sea  and  condemnation  as  a  slaver 
by  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  of  St.  Helena,  Lord  Campbell 
says :  "  As  fi'om  the  wrongful  seizure  and  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, the  loss  was  at  one  time  to  be  regarded  as  total ;  the  onus 
seems  to  be  cast  upon  the  underwriter  of  showing  that  by 
subsequent  events  it  ceased  to  be  so.  And  if  before  action 
brought  the  goods  had  been  restored  to  the  assured,  or  he  had 
the  means  of  getting  possession  of  them  under  such  circum- 
stances as  ought  to  have  induced  a  prudent  man  to  take 
possession  of  them,  his  claim  could  now  only  have  been  for  a 
partial  loss.  But  the  mere  existence  of  the  ship  or  goods 
insured,  after  a  total  loss  and  abandonment,  so  that  possession 
of  them  may  possibly  be  resumed  by  the  owner,  will  not 
reduce  it  to  a  partial  loss.    The  true  rule  seems  to  us  to  be 


(e)  Thornton  v.  Lanoe  (1815),  4  {d)  Anon.,  1   Chit  B.  49.     See 

Camp.   231  ;    D^Agnilar   r.    Tobin      Hobbs  v,  Henning  (1866),  34  L.  J. 
(1816),  Holt,  186 ;  2  Maxsh.  R.  266.      G.  P.  117. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

19  aEO.  2,  c.  37. 

An  Act  to  regulate  Insurance  an  Ships  belonging  to  the  Subjects 
of  Great  Britain^  and  on  Merchandises  or  Effects  laden 
thereon, 

Whebsas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  making  Preamble 
assurances,  interest  or  no  interest,  or  without  further  proof  of 
interest  than  the  policy,  hath  been  productive  of  many  pernicious 
practices,  whereby  great  nimibers  of  ships,  with  their  cargoes, 
have  either  been  fraudulently  lost  and  destroyed,  or  taken  by 
the  enemy,  in  time  of  war ;  and  such  assurances  have  encouraged 
the  exportation  of  wool,  and  the  carrying  on  many  other  pro- 
hibited and  clandestine  trades,  which  by  means  of  such  assurances 
have  been  concealed,  and  the  parties  concerned  secured  from 
loss,  as  well  to  the  diminution  of  the  publick  revenue,  as  to  the 
great  detriment  of  fair  traders ;  and  by  introducing  a  mischievous 
kind  of  gaming  or  wagering,  under  the  pretence  of  assuring  the 
risque  on  shipping,  and  fair  trade,  the  institution  and  laudable 
design  of  making  assurances,  hath  been  perverted;  and  that 
which  was  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, has,  in  many  instances,  become  hurtful  of,  and  destructive 
to  the  same :  for  remedy  whereof  be  it  enacted  that  no  assurance 
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or  mmaiBUftem  abaR  be  suide  hj  mEsj  peraon  or  pefsooB^  bodies 
corporate  or  polhiek,  an  moj  tkap  or  ahipe  belonging  to  bis 
to  be  made  on  Majestj  or  snj  oi  bis  sabjects,  or  on  mESj  goods^  merchandizeB 
eBteu^  ke^     ^  effects  Liden  or  to  be  Luien  on  board  erf  msxj  sndi  fibip  or 


or  BO   ships,  interest  or  no  interest,  or  witbont  further  proof  of  interest 
'  than  the  policy,  or  bj  waj  of  gaming  or  wagering,  or  without 

benedt  of  salvage  to  the  aesnrer ;  and  that  ereij  soch  assorance 
shall  be  nnll  and  Toid  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Except  oo  2.  Frorided  alwajs,  that  assurance  on  priTate  ships  of  war, 

5*w«^-     ^    fitted  out  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  solely  to  cruise  against 
His  Majesty's  enemies^  may  be  made  by  or  for  the  owners 
thereof,  interest  or  no  interest,  free  of  aTerage,  and  without 
benefit  of  salyage  to  the  assurer ;  anything  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding, 
"donefecti       8.  Frorided  also,  that  any  merchandizes  or  effects  from  any 
Partn^^  ^  XKirts  or  places  in  Europe  or  America,  in  the  possession  of  the 
crowns  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  may  be  assured  in  sudi  way  and 
manner,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  made. 
ft^t*ibitumof      4.  [This  section  was  repealed  by  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  56,  §  1, 
except  in         which  expressly  legaHses  re-insurances.     The  repealing  enact- 
caees  of  in-      ment  being  itself  repealed  by  30  Yict.  c.  23,  Schedule  D.,  and 
^^^]2!^jj^      also  by  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  59,  re-insurances  are  thereby  left  as  at 
or  death.  Common  Law,  and  therefore  legaL] 

Sdto^S^oa      «•  [Kepealed  by  Stat.  Law  Eer.  Act,  1867.] 
^S^^I^Saot       ®'  ^  ^  actions  or  suits  brought  or  commenced  after  the  said 
the  £art  Indies,  fij^^  ^qj  of  August,  by  the  assured,  upon  any  policy  of  assurance, 
plaintiff  to       ^^  plaintiff  in  such  action  or  suit,  or  his  attorney  or  agent, 
declare  within  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  he  or  they  shall  be  required  so  to 
what  somThe  ^^  ^  writing,  by  the  defendant,  or  his  attorney  or  agent,  declare 
ba^  aaanred.   in  writing  what  sum  or  sums  he  hath  assured,  or  caused  to  be 
assured  in  the  whole,  and  what  sums  he  hath  borrowed  at 
respondentia  or  bottomree,  for  the  voyage,  or  any  part  of  the 
voyage  in  question,  in  such  suit  or  action. 

Payment  7.  [Repealed  by  Stat.  Law  Bev.  Act,  1883.] 

into  Court  hy 

penonaniea 

onpolicief. 
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28  Geo.  3,  c.  56. 

An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act,  made  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  his  present  Majesty^  intituled^  "An  Act  for  regu- 
lating Insurances  on  Ships,  and  on  Goods,  MercliandizeSy 
or  Effects : "  and  for  substituting  other  Provisions  for  the 
like  purpose,  in  lieu  thereof 

Whereas  it  hath  been  found,  by  experience,  that  great  mis-  Preamble, 
chiefs  and  inconveniences  have  arisen  to  persons  interested  in 
ships  or  vessels,  and  also  to  persons  using  trade  or  commerce, 
from  the  effect  of  an  Act  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled,  "An  Act  for  regulating  25  Geo.  3, 
Insurances  on  Ships,  and  on  Goods,  Merchandizes,  or  Effects : "  c.  44,  recited. 
And  whereas  it  is  highly  expedient  that  other  and  more  con- 
venient provisions  should  be  made  for  the  regulating  insurances 
hereafter  to  be  made  on  ships,  and  on  goods,  merchandizes,  or 
effects,  than  those  which  are  contained  and  enacted  in  and  by 
the  said  Act ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  that  the  said  Act  is  hereby  Becited  Act 
repealed ;  and  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  ^o^^!^  '^ 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  make  or  effect,  made  on  any 
or  cause  to  be  made  or  effected,  any  policy  or  policies  of  assur-  ®^^?*  *?v  _ 
ance  upon  any  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels,  or  upon  any  goods,  sertiog  there- 
merchandizes,  effects,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  without  first  °^  *^®  ^""® 

,  ,      ^     ^      *^  '  or  names  or 

inserting,  or  causing  to  be  inserted,  in  such  policy  or  policies  of  the  firm  of 

assurance,  the  name  or  names,  or  the  usual  stile  and  firm  of  d®*^fir  o^ 
'  '  .  one  or  more 

dealing  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons  interested  in  such  assur-  of  the  persona 

ance;  or  without,  instead  thereof,  first  inserting,  or  causing  to  "^terested, &c. 

be  inserted  in  such  policy  or  policies  of  assurance,  the  name  or 

names  or  the  usual  stile  and  firm  of  dealing  of  the  consignor  or 

consignors,  consignee  or  consignees  of  the  goods,  merchandizes, 

effects,  or  property  so  to  be  insured ;  or  the  name  or  names,  or 

the  usual  stile  and  firm  of  dealing  of  the  person  or  persons 

residing  in  Great  Britain,  who  shall  receive  the  order  for  and 

effect  such  policy  or  policies  of  assurance,  or  of  the  person  or 

persons  who  shall  give  the  order  or  direction  to  the  agent  or 

agents  immediately  employed  to  negotiate  or  effect  such  policy 

or  policies  of  assurance. 

2.  Every  policy  and  policies  of  assurance,  made  or  underwrote  Policies  made 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act,  shall  be  nuU  ??^*^?i^i^ 
and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  yoid. 
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f  ^  A .  1$.  ^/f ,  Ir/;',  dri  h^rehj  ait^:gn  unto  C.  D.,  4ke^  his 
f/^m,  /i/)r/ii;i)«ttfa*//m,  Aud  aMigTin,  the  within  poBcjof 
4fU  ih^  nUijt,  ifin^hXf  and  th/?  good*  therein  earned  [or  on  afaipar 
trtfif/^hi  //f  K'/^/'U,  «#  /Af  «^a*^  way  ^e^. 
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Appendix  A. 

XXXIV.  Vict.  c.  XXI. 

An  Act  for  incorporating  the  members  of  the  Establishment  or 
Society  formerly  held  at  LhycCs  Coffee  Sotise  in  th^  Royal 
Exchange  in  the  city  of  London^  for  the  effecting  of  Marine 
ImurancCj  and  generally  knoicn  as  Lloyd's ;  and  for  other 
purposes.  [25th  May^  1871.] 

19.  The  rules  set  fortli  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  the  Fundamental 
fundamental  rules  of  the  society.  a^^ile 


THE  SCHEDULE. 
Thb  Fundamental  Eules  of  the  Societt. 

1.  There  shall  be  underwriting  members  and  non-underwriting 
members. 

2.  A  non-underwriting  member  shall  not  underwrite  in  his 
own  name  at  Lloyd's,  or  empower  another  person  to  underwrite 
for  him  at  Lloyd's. 

3.  All  underwriting  business  transacted  at  Lloyd's  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  underwriting  rooms,  and  not  elsewhere. 

4.  An  underwriting  member  shall  not,  by  himself  or  by  any 
partner  or  other  substitute,  directly  or  indirectly  underwrite  in 
the  city  of  London  a  policy  of  insurance,  as  follows : — 

(1)  In  the  name  of  a  partnership,  or  otherwise  than  in  the 

name  of  one  individual  (being  an  underwriting  member 
of  the  society)  for  each  separate  sum  subscribed ;  or, 

(2)  For  the  account,  benefit,  or  advantage  of  any  company  or 

association,  unless  they  are  subscribers  to  the  society, 
nor  unless  every  policy  underwritten  for  their  account, 
benefit,  or  advantage  is  underwritten  in  their  ordinary 
place  of  business. 
6.  A  member  shall  not  open  an  insurance  account  in  the  name 
of  any  person  not  being  a  member  or  subscriber. 


M^^mkivx  A. 


miy^%^,  '  *"'****  *'''  '-^  tn^rrv:  5%r  taj*  uk  ',1:  zl.^  mx'j^f^  tsail 

*r.^  "*   v^   >•  v;r^r  .r^va  ivy  v.-*^   i.ir^  si«%r»tHi".c» 

•ivvi:«*r  'AA  *n-u»?'-.T>^arjt  iPrj^^Luf-fi  \j  th-'if  A.^t,  sui  soaZL  %^  mifeec 

V,  *.'^.  *:u>r.'.  v^  -vr^  '*x!:::;i*si*^  a.  difs  Aec  aaui  a.  jkt  <3ca£r  Ass  lor 

♦  -  ^    •'  **  g^     ^^,-  *    '^       "      *fjK*''^ 

*/>r^.r  viT      *''''7  •■"'**'ri.-'^-'>»  *?*  v>  '^  pLii  asii  denoted  aettadlag  to  Ae 
tli^U/u  iA  ttiA^:^  V/  tL*  ^/cLiiimrj  mn  zo  be  deaoied  by 

Uvfvy-fVM^  Vr  r/^  wrftf-^ti  in  %is/,h  ma&z^^T,  mlA  *i%vrj  i&senniieiit  paztiyor 

i<«Mvp<^,  wh/'/.'jr  wriUen  }f^f/r*:  Wln^  sUn^p^  k  to  be  so  rtamped,  tbat 

^h«  «rt«;^p  rr««7  ^'T'^^^  <w  -^  ^>^^  ^^  ^^  lastncneBi,  and  cannot 

}/f:  (iv-^i  fr/r  //r  ajij/.IM  to  asj  r/tber  iiu^rament  wxxsten  i^cm  Ibe 

"I.,  If  fi^u:pr«  than  od«  iiMtninieiit  be  wntben  uftm  the  same 
f/i^^;^'  rd  vtSiUfnuJi,  er^ftj  oii«  of  tbe  Imlfiuucnte  is  to  be 
M^mf/^ljr  aii#]  dMnetlj  atamped  with  tbe  dntj  witb  whadi  it  is 

tM^imnmfU        4.  Exi'4fpt  whf^re  <rxpreM  pforiaion  to  tbe  eontiaij  la  made  by 


wiUi  /lotf  In        fa;  An  inntntrn/^t  rxmtalnl 


xmtalning  or  relating  to  sereial  diatinct 
imtUId  «M«g.  matten  ia  to  be  ieparatelj  and  diatinctlj  cbaiged,  aa  if 

it  wcTO  a  separate  inatmment,  witb  dnty  in  respect  of 
ea<;h  of  the  mattera ; 
(}))  An  inatniment  made  for  anj  conmderation  in  respect 
wh^/reof  it  in  chargeable  witb  ad  ralorem  duty,  and  also 
for  any  further  or  other  raluable  consideration  or  con- 
sidorationS;  ia  to  be  separately  and  distinctly  charged, 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  instrument,  with  duty  in  respect 
of  each  of  the  considerations. 

Production  of  Intirumentt  in  Evidence, 
T<?rtniit]{Km         14. — (1.)  Upon  the  production  of  an  instrument  chargeable 
Mitii  oof"**  ^^^^  *"y      *y  **  evidence  in  any  court  of  ciyil  judicature  in  any 
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part  of  the  XTnited  Kingdom,  or  before  any  arbitrator  or  referee,    Appendix  A. 
notice  shall  be  taken  by  the  judge,  arbitrator,  or  referee  of  any  duly  stamped 
omission  or  insufBciency  of  the  stamp  thereon,  and  if  the  instru-  may  be  re-  ^ 
ment  is  one  which  may  legally  be  stamped  after  the  execution  denoe. 
thereof,  it  may,  on  payment  to  the  officer  of  the  court  whose  duty 
it  is  to  read  the  instrument,  or  to  the  arbitrator  or  referee,  of  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  duty,  and  the  penalty  payable  on  stamping 
the  same,  and  of  a  further  sum  of  one  pound,  be  received  in 
evidence,  saving  all  just  exceptions  on  other  grounds. 

(2.)  The  officer,  or  arbitrator,  or  referee  receiving  the  duty  and 
penalty  shall  give  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  make  an  entry  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  of  the  payment  and  of  the  amount 
thereof,  and  shaU  communicate  to  the  Commissioners  the  name 
or  title  of  the  proceeding  in  which,  and  of  the  party  from  whom, 
he  received  the  duty  and  penalty,  and  the  date  and  description  of 
the  instrument,  and  shall  pay  over  to  such  person  as  the  Com- 
missioners may  appoint  the  money  received  by  him  for  the  duty 
and  penalty. 

(3.)  On  production  to  the  Oommissioners  of  any  instrument  in 
respect  of  which  any  duty  or  penalty  has  been  paid,  together 
with  the  receipt,  the  payment  of  the  duty  and  penalty  shall  be 
denoted  on  the  instrument. 

(4.)  Save  as  aforesaid,  an  instrument  executed  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  relating,  wheresoever  executed,  to  any 
property  situate,  or  to  any  matter  or  thing  done  or  to  be  done, 
in  any  part  of  the  XTnited  Kingdom,  shaU  not,  except  in  criminal 
proceedings,  be  given  in  evidence,  or  be  available  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  unless  it  is  duly  stamped  in  accordance  with 
the  law  in  force  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  executed. 


Policies  of  Insurance, 

91.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  '' policy  of  Meaning  of 
insurance"  includes   every  writing  whereby  any  contract   of  P<>hoyof in- 
insurance  is  made  or  agreed  to  be  made,  or  is  evidenced,  and 
the  expression  '* insurance"  includes  assurance. 


Policies  of  Sea  Insurance, 

92. — (1.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  <<  policy  Meaning  of 
of  sea  insurance  "  means  any  insurance  (including  re-insurance)  policy  ^  ■«* 
made  upon  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  upon  the  machinery,  tackle,  or 
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P'fjfAr^f  ti,    ^L^  A  |^/.>7  '/f  )^:4  itJt'.^nL/'^  mar  ij#x  be  Hamped  at 

4*/f/ «uXcl^/  *"^  *''''^'   *'*'^  ^  **  »;;m'rd  or  niAfiTwnrjai  hj  mnj  penon, 
tfX^i^l^r  \u  i'uh  two  ^^j^Mt^A  hAUfwin^',  that  ia  to  mj. 


^M^  Ar^y  \rfp\\iiy  of  tun^nal  inp.tmitce  hskr'mg  a  stamp 

ihfrrf'^fU  tfniVf  if  r^rquired,  be  stamped  with  an  additional 
niar$nt  j/r'/ri/l^  that  at  the  time  when  the  additional 
Atitr/ip  la  rhf{mr(A  tho  poli<7  hat  not  been  signed  or 
utuU$rmrhU7a  Uf  an  amount  exceeding  the  som  or  aoms 
whi/;h  the  duty  imyremed  thereon  extends  to  corer : 

(h;  Afiy  ]fffVwy  nuula  or  executed  out  of,  bnt  being  in  any 
ifiitttiier  enforr;eable  withiDi  the  United  Kingdom,  may 
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be  stamped  at  any  time  within  ten  days  after  it  has    Appendix  A. 
been  first  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  payment 
of  the  duty  only. 
(2.)  Provided  that  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  shall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  production  in  evidence  be  an  instrument  which  may 
legally  be  stamped  after  the  execution  thereof ,  and  the  penalty 
payable  by  law  on  stamping  the  same  shall  be  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 

96.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  the  making  of  any  Legal  altera- 
alteration  which  may  lawfully  be  made  in  the  terms  and  condi-  ^°"®  "^  P^" 

C168  uxtLj    DO 

tions  of  any  policy  of  sea  insurance  after  the  policy  has  been  made  under 

underwritten :  provided  that  the  alteration  be  made  before  notice  ^'^^V^  ^' 

..  ,.  ..  .  ,  Btnotions. 

of  the  determination  of  the  risk  originally  insured,  and  that  it 

do  not  prolong  the  time  covered  by  the  insurance  thereby  made 

beyond  the  period  of  six  months  in  the  case  of  a  policy  made  for 

a  less  period  than  six  months,  or  beyond  the  period  of  twelve 

months  in  the  case  of  a  policy  made  for  a  greater  period  than 

six  months,  and  that  the  articles  insured  remain  the  property 

of  the  same  person  or  persons,  and  that  no  additional  or  further 

sum  be  insured  by  reason  or  means  of  the  alteration. 

97. — (1.)  If  any  person — 

(a)  becomes  an  assurer  upon  any  sea  insurance,  or  enters  into  Penalty  on 

any  contract  for  sea  insurance,  or  directly  or  indirectly  fssanng  nn- 
•^  ,  .     .  less  policy 

receives  or  contracts  or  takes  credit  in  account  for  any  duly  stamped, 
premium  or  consideration  for  any  sea  insurance,  or 
knowingly  takes  upon  himself  any  risk,  or  renders  him- 
self liable  to  pay,  or  pays,  any  simi  of  money  upon  any 
loss,  peril,  or  contingency  relative  to  any  sea  insurance, 
unless  the  insurance  is  expi'essed  in  a  policy  of  sea 
insurance  duly  stamped,  or 

(b)  makes  or  effects,  or  knowingly  procures  to  be  made  or 

effected,  any  sea  insurance,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
gives  or  pays,  or  renders  himself  liable  to  pay,  any 
premium,  or  consideration  for  any  sea  insurance,  or 
enters  into  any  contract  for  sea  insurance,  unless  the 
insurance  is  expressed  in  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  duly 
stamped,  or 

(c)  is  concerned  in  any  fraudulent  contrivance  or  device,  or  is 

guilty  of  any  wilful  act,  neglect,  or  omission,  with 

intent  to  evade  the  duties  payable  on  policies  of  sea 

insurance,  or  whereby  the  duties  may  be  evaded, 

he  shall  for  every  such  offence  incur  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

(2.)  Every  broker,  agent,    or  other    person    negotiating  or 

VOL.  II.  5  B 
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iwnUxA.  traiuactmg  any  sea  inmtrance  oontrarj  to  the  tnie  intent  and 
meaDing  of  this  Act,  or  writing  any  policy  of  sea  inBniance  upon 
material  not  duly  stamped,  shall  for  ereiy  such  offence  incni*  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  shall  not  have  any  legal  claim 
to  any  charge  for  brokerage,  commUaioQ,  or  agency,  or  for  any 
money  expended  or  paid  by  him  with  reference  to  the  insurance, 
and  any  money  paid  to  him  in  respect  of  any  such  charge  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  paid  without  consideration,  and  shall  remain 
the  property  of  his  employer. 

(3.)  If  any  person  uiakes  or  issues,  or  causes  to  be  made  or 
issued,  any  document  purportiiig  to  be  a  copy  of  a  policy  of  sea 
insuranoe,  and  there  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  making  or  issue 
in  existence  a  policy  duly  stamped  whereof  the  eaid  document 
ia  a  copy,  he  shall  for  such  ofEence  in  addition  to  any  other  fine 
or  penalty  to  which  he  may  be  liable  incur  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Polieiet  of  Inturance  exetpt  Polieiet  of  Sta  Inmrmtce. 
KeukinfTof  98. — (1.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expresmon  " policy 

^^nL  ud  "^  "^®  insurance  "  means  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  any  life  or 
policj'  of  lives  or  upon  any  event  or  contingency  relating  to  or  depending 
'""""-'  upon  any  life  or  lives  except  a  policy  of  insorance  against  acci- 
dent ;  and  the  expression  "  policy  of  insurance  against  accident " 
means  a  policy  of  insuranoe  for  any  payment  agreed  to  be  made 
upon  the  death  of  any  person  only  from  accident  or  riolence  or 
otherwise  than  from  a  natural  cause,  or  as  compensation  for 
personal  injury,  and  includes  any  notice  or  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  or  other  publication  which  purports  to  insure  the 
payment  of  money  upon  the  death  of  or  injury  to  the  holder  or 
bearer  of  the  newspaper  or  publication  containing  the  notice 
only  from  accident  or  violence  or  otherwise  than  from  a  natural 
cause. 
(2.)  A  policy  of  insurance  against  accident  is  not  to  be  charged 
any  further  duty  than  one  penny  by  reason  of  the  same 
iding  to  any  payment  to  be  made  during  sickness  or  inca- 
Y  from  personal  injury. 

The  duty  of  one  penny  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  other 
a  policy  of  sea  insurance  or  life  insurance  may  be  denoted 
1  adhesive  stamp,  which  is  to  be  canoelled  by  the  person  by 
1  the  policy  is  first  executed. 
\.  Every  person  who — 

}  Beceives,  or  takes  credit  for,  any  premium  or  considera- 
tion for  any  insuranoe  other  than  a  sea  insurance,  and 
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does  not,  within  one  month  after  receiving,  or  taking  Appendix  A. 
credit  for,  the  premium  or  consideration,  make  out  and  any  policy 
execute  a  duly  stamped  policy  of  insurance ;  or  ^^^^ 

(2.*)  Makes,  executes,  or  delivers  out,  or  pays  or  allows  in 
account,   or  agrees  to  pay  or  allow  in  account,   any 
money  upon  or   in  respect  of  any  policy  other  than  a 
policy  of  sea  insurance  which  is  not  duly  stamped ; 
shall  incur  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds. 


FTRST  SCHEDULE. 

Stamp  Duties  on  Instbtjmbnts. 

Policy  of  Sea  Insurance^  £    s.   d, 

(1.)  Where  the  premium  or  consideration  does  not 
exceed  the  rate  of  2«.  6d.  per  centum  of  the 

sum  insured 0    0     1 

^2.)  In  any  other  case— 

(a)  For  or  upon  any  voyage — 

In  respect  of  every  full  simi  of  100/.,  and  also 
any  fractional  part  of  100/.  thereby  in- 
sured       0     0     8 

(b)  For  time — 

In  respect  of  every  full  simi  of  100/.,  and 
also  any  fractional  part  of  100/.  thereby 
insured — 

Where  the  insurance  shall  be  made  for 

any  time  not  exceeding  six  months  . .     0     0     3 
Where  the  insurance  shaU  be  made  for 
any  time  exceeding  six  months  and  not 
exceeding  twelve  months    0     0    6 
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m  viikli  Mr.  IL  D 
ippofft  of  iXB 


Digvitfiftiie 


oftlufl 


] 


ul  Bi/I  iutittiM  An  Ad  for  Codifying  the  Lent  relaiing  to 

Montis  Intfurance. 

Be  it  enacted  bj  tlie  Qaeen's  most  Excellent  ICajesty,  bj  and 
with  the  advice  and  anaent  of  the  Lords  Spintoal  and  Tempoialf 
and  Coaunona,  in  this  present  Paiiiament  aaaanbled,  and  by  the 
authoritr  of  the  same,  aa  follows : — 


iDsor* 
aaoe  defioiBd. 


Sea  and  land 
trantita,  Ice. 


Marine  Innaramee, 

L  A  contract  of  marine  insuranoe  is  a  contract  of  indemnity 
whereby  the  insurer  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  assored  in 
manner  and  to  the  extent  thereby  agreed,  against  marine  losses, 
that  is  to  say,  the  losses  incident  to  marine  adyentore. 

2. — (1.)  A  contract  of  marine  insurance  may,  by  its  express 
terms,  or  by  usage  of  trade,  be  extended  so  as  to  protect  the 
assured  against  losses  on  inland  waters  or  on  any  land  risk  which 
may  be  interposed  in,  or  subsidiary  or  incidental  to,  any  sea 
Toyage. 

(2.)  Where  a  ship  in  course  of  building,  or  the  launch  of  a 
ship,  or  any  adyenture  analogous  to  a  marine  adventure,  is 
covered  by  a  policy  in  the  form  of  a  marine  policy,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  in  so  far  as  applicable,  shall  apply  thereto ; 
but,  except  as  by  this  section  provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
alter  or  affect  any  rule  of  law  applicable  to  any  contract  of 
insurance  other  than  a  contract  of  marine  insurance  as  by  this 
Act  defined. 
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3. — (1.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  every  lawful   Appendix  B. 
marine  adventure  may  be  the  subject  of  a  contract  of  marine  Marine  ad- 
insurance,  venture  and 

mantime 

(2.)  In  particular  there  is  a  marine  adventure  where—  perils  defined. 

(a)  Any  ship  goods  or  other  moveables  are  exposed  to  mari- 

time perils.  Such  property  is  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  "insurable  property": 

(b)  The  earning  or  acquisition  of    any  freight,   passage 

money,  commission,  profit,  or  other  pecuniary  benefit, 
or  the  security  for  any  advances,  loan,  or  disburse- 
ments is  endangered  by  the  exposure  of  insurable 
property  to  maritime  perils : 

(c)  Any  liability  to  a  third  party  may  be  incurred  by  the 

owner  of,  or  other  person  interested  in  or  responsible 

for,  insurable  property,  by  reason  of  its  exposure  to 

maritime  perils. 

"Maritime  perils''  mean  the  perils  consequent  on,  or  incidental 

to,  the  navigation  of  the  sea,  that  is  to  say,  perils  of  the  seas, 

fire,  war  perils,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  captures,  seisures,  and 

restraints,  and  detainments  of  princes  and  peoples,  jettisons, 

barratry,  and  any  other  perils,  whether  of  the  like  kind  or  not, 

which  may  be  designated  by  the  policy. 

Insurable  Interest. 

4. — (1.)  Every  contract  of  marine  insurance  by  way  of  gaming  Wagering  or 

or  wagering  is  void.  pmiiig  ©on- 

°        °  ,  tracts  are 

(2.)  A  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  deemed  to  be  a  gaming  void. 

or  wagering  contract—  P  *  ^^^  ^^' 

(a)  Where  the  assured  has  not  an  insurable  interest  as  19  Geo.  2, 

defined  by  this  Act :  ®*  ^^O 

(b)  Where  the  policy  is  made  "interest  or  no  interest,"  or 

"without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy 

itself,"  or  "without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer," 

or  subject  to  any  other  like  term. 

Provided  that  where  a  second  or  other  subsequent  policy  is 

effected  on  the  same  subject-matter  and  interest,  it  may  be 

effected  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer. 

5. — :(1.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  every  person  has  Insurable 
an  insurable  interest  who,  at  the  time  of  loss,  is  interested  in  a  ^J^^ 
marine  adventure. 

(2.)  In  particular  a  person  is  interested  in  a  marine  adventure 
where  he  stands  in  any  relation  (legal  or  equitable)  to  the 
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XA.^'^r^  «t  tL^  tisiie  fA  iiJt  ma. 

LI*  n^^.^«^  m^til  after  the  k«i,  if  st  the  time  of  efi^cd:^  tlie 
tnet  ^yf  ixksanoKie  be  v^m  not  avare  of  tlie  Ion. 

^'I.^  Whfun  the  acmred  hat  no  intemt  at  the  time  of  4e 
he  cann<X  aif:qx2lTe  interest  bf  anjactor  election  after  he  Is 
of  tbekw. 

^3.^  Where  the  bnjer  of  goods  has  insured  them,  he 
insmaUe  interest,  notwithstanding  diat  he  mighty  at  his  Actjon, 
hare  lejficted  the  goods,  or  hare  treated  them  as  at  the 
fisk,  hj  recuton  of  the  hitter's  delay  in  mahing  ddiYeiy  a 


7«  A  defeamble  interest  is  insmabley  as  also  is  a  eontingait  or 
inchoate  int^n^-i^t, 

8«  A  partial  interest  of  any  nature  is  insorable. 

9s — ^l,y  The  insorer  nnder  a  contract  of  marine  insoraaee  has 
an  insorable  interest  in  his  risk,  and  maj  re-insnre  in  reelect 
of  it* 

(2,)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  original  assored 
has  no  right  or  interest  in  respect  of  soch  re-insorance. 

10.  The  lender  of  monej  on  bottomry  or  respondentia  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  respect  of  ihe  loan. 

11«  A  seaman,  as  well  as  the  master,  has  an  insurable  interest 
in  respect  of  his  wages. 

12.  In  the  case  of  advance  freight,  the  person  adTaneing  the 
freight  has  an  insurable  interest,  in  so  far  as  such  freight  is  not 
repayable  in  case  of  loss. 

13.  The  assured  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  charges  of  any 
insurance  which  he  may  effect. 

14. — (1.)  A  carrier  or  other  bailee  who  is  responsible  for 
insurable  property  has  an  insurable  interest  to  the  extent  of  his 
responsibiliiy. 

(2.)  Where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  mortgagedi  the  mort- 
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gagor  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  full  value  thereof,  and  the   Appendix  B. 
mortgagee  has  an  insurable  interest  in  respect  of  any  sum  due 
or  to  become  due  under  the  mortgage. 

(3.)  Where  a  mortgagee  insures  for  the  benefit  of  the  mort- 
gagor as  well  as  for  himself,  he  has  an  insurable  interest  in 
respect  of  the  full  yalue,  though  he  effect  the  insurance  in  his 
own  name  only. 

(4.)  Where  a  consignee,  haying  an  interest  in  the  consign- 
ment, insures  for  the  benefit  of  other  persons  interested  as  well 
as  for  himself,  he  has  an  insurable  interest  in  respect  of  the  full 
value  of  his  and  their  interests  in  the  consignment,  though  he 
efEect  the  insurance  in  his  own  name  only. 

(5.)  The  owner  of  insurable  property  has  an  insurable  interest 
in  respect  of  the  fuU  value  thereof,  notwithstanding  that  some 
third  person  may  have  agreed,  or  be  liable,  to  indemnify  him  in 
case  of  loss. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  relating  to  double  insurance,  or  the  right  of  subro- 
gation. 

16.  Where  the  assured  assigns  or  otherwise  parts  with  his  ABsignment 
interest  in  the  subject-matter  insured,  he  does  not  thereby  transfer      "^terest. 
to  the  assignee  his  rights  imder  the  contract  of  insurance,  unless 
there  be  an  express  or  implied  agreement  with  the  assignee  to 
that  effect. 

But  the  provisions  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  a  transmis- 
sion of  interest  by  operation  of  law. 

Insurable  Value. 

16.  Subject  to  any  express  provision  or  valuation  in  the  policy,  Meaanre  of 
the  insurable  value  of  the  subject-matters  insured  must  be  ascer-  ^^^  ^ 
tained  as  follows : — 

(1.)  In  insurance  on  ship,  the  insurable  value  is  the  value,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  risk,  of  the  ship,  including 
her  outfit,  provisions  and  stores  for  the  officers  and 
crew,  money,  advanced  for  seamen's  wages,  and  other 
disbursements  (if  any)  incurred  to  make  the  ship  fit  for 
the  voyage  or  period  of  time  covered  by  the  policy,  plus 
the  charges  of  insurance  upon  the  whole ; 

The  term  ''ship,"  in  the  case  of  a  steamship,  includes 
the  machinery,  boilers,  coals,  and  engine  stores,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  ship  engaged  in  a  regular  trade,  the  per« 
manent  fittings  reqTiisite  for  the  trade : 
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MKr*^  iM«>£^.  ♦^  T*tri,'.*t  g-xid  filth.  az,i-  £f  Z£Jt  :r:=x«s;5  pMd  lahL  be  not 
o^-iierr^  bv  eltiisr  Wkrrr,  sL*  co^tzaet  Esaj  le  svxcded  br  tlie 

J^^^w*  tf  18- — 1  .^  S  A;*et  Vy  tb&  proriscns  erf  :Lis  seed  jO,  tlie  Mimed 
IL--JK  clvl'>*«e  to  iLe  iz£:*KT,  beiTre  the  eoTitract  is  cocicl^aded, 
erifrr  m&*f:Tijd  cfrc.ii.^taiiae  wLieh  is  kziown  to  tlie  aaEsied.  and 
tLe  a*rv~ired  is  deesL^ed  to  knov  ererr  eireoinstasce  vhkli,  in  the 
ordlrj^r;*'  eonrse  of  b:L<^«ss,  o::^T£t  to  be  kzLOwn  bj  him.  If  the 
iiM-'iTfA  fhV.h  to  make  ¥^:h  dL^osvre  the  insurer  may  armd  the 

'2,^  ^rerj  cirenaa^tacce  is  material  which  woold  infiuence  the 
jridgmfi:!  of  a  pmdent  insarer  in  fixing  the  preoiinm,  or  deter- 
mining whcfther  he  will  take  the  risk. 

^3.^  In  the  absenr;e  of  inquiry  the  following  circomstances  need 
not  be  disclosed,  namely : — 

'ay  Any  circomstanee  which  ^imlnUhtm  the  risk : 
(b^  Any  cireomstance  which  is  known  or  presumed  to  be 
known  to  the  insurer.  The  insurer  is  presuuied  to 
know  matters  of  conmum  notoriety  or  knowledge,  and 
matters  which  an  insurer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business,  as  such,  ought  to  know : 

(c)  Any  circumstance  as  to  which  infonnation  is  waired  by  the 
insurer: 

(d)  Any  circumstance  which  it  is  superfluous  to  disdoee  by 
reason  of  any  express  or  implied  warranty. 

(4,)  Whether  any  particular  circumstance,  which  is  not  dis- 
closed, be  material  or  not  is,  in  each  case,  a  question  of  fact. 

The  term  **  circmnstance  "  includes  any  communication  mado 
to,  or  information  receiyed  by,  the  assured. 
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19.  Subject  to  the  proyisions  of  the  preceding  section  as  to   Appendix  B; 
circumstances  which  need  not  be  disclosed,  where  insurance  is  Discloeuie 
effected  for  the  assured  by  an  airent,  the  aeent  must  disclose  to  ^J  agent 
the  insurer—  insnnuaSe- 

(a)  Every  material  circumstance  which  is  known  to  himself, 

and  an  agent  to  insure  is  deemed  to  know  every  circum- 
stance which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ought 
to  be  known  by,  or  to  have  been  communicated  to  him: 

(b)  Every  material  circumstance  which  the  assured  is  bound  to 
'  disclose,  unless  it  come  to  his  knowledge  too  late  to 

communicate  it  to  the  agent. 

20. — (1.)  Every  material  representation  made  by  the  assured  Bepresenta- 
or  his  agent  to  the  insurer  during  the  negotiations  for  the  con-  neaol^tion^S 
tract,  and  before  the  contract  is  concluded,  must  be  true.     If  it  oontraot. 
be  untrue  the  insurer  may  avoid  the  contract. 

(2.)  A  representation  is  material  which  would  influence  the 
judgment  of  a  prudent  insurer  in  fixing  the  premium,  or  deter- 
mining whether  he  will  take  the  risk. 

(3.)  A  representation  may  be  either  a  representation  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  as  to  a  matter  of  expectation  or  belief. 

A  representation  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  is  true,  if  it  be  sub- 
stantially correct,  whether  it  be  literally  correct  or  not. 

A  representation  as  to  a  matter  of  expectation  or  belief  is  true 
if  it  be  made  in  good  faith. 

(4.)  A  representation  may  be  withdrawn  or  corrected  before 
the  contract  is  concluded. 

(5.)  Whether  a  particular  representation  be  material  or  not  is, 
in  each  case,  a  question  of  fact. 

21.  The  assured,  or  his  agent,  is  not  bound,  even  in  reply  to  ABsored  need 
inquiry,  to  give  his  opinion  to  the  insurer  on  any  matter  relating  ^^^^^ 
to  the  adventure. 

22.  A  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  deemed  to  be  concluded  When  oon- 
when  the  proposal  of  the  assured  is  accepted  by  the  insurer,  ^^^^  f^  \^ 
whether  the  policy  be  then  issued  or  not ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  oonoladed. 
showing  when  the  proposal  was  accepted,  reference  may  be  made 

to  the  slip  or  covering  note  or  other  customary  memorandum  of 
the  contract,  although  it  be  unstamped. 

The  Policy. 

28.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute,  a  contract  of  Contract  must 

marine  insurance  is  inadmissible  in  evidence  unless  it  is  embodied  ^^^J^T**^^ 

in  a  marine  policy  in  accordance  with  this  Act.    The  policy  may  [54  &  65yiot. 

0.  89,  s.  93.] 
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What  policy 
mostepedfy. 
[28  Geo.  3, 
c.  56,  and 
64  ft  55  Viot. 
o.  39,  8.  93.] 


Signature  of 
insozer. 


Voyage  and 
tame  policies. 


[54  &  55  Vict, 
o.  39,  B.  93.] 

Designation 
of  subject- 
matter. 


be  executed  and  issued  either  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is 
concluded,  or  afterwards. 
24.  A  marine  policy  must  specify — 

(1.)  The  name  of  the  assured,  or  of  some  person  who  effects 

the  insurance  on  his  behalf : 
(2.)  The  undertaking  to  insure : 
(3.)  The    subject-matter   insured    and    the   risk    insured 

against: 
(4.)  The  voyage,  or  period  of  time,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 

be,  coyered  by  the  insurance : 
(5.)  The  stmi  or  sums  insured : 
(6.)  The  name  or  names  of  the  insurers. 
26. — (1)  A  marine  policy  must  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  insurer,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  the  cor- 
porate seal  may  be  sufficient,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  subscription  of  a  corporation  to  be 
under  seal. 

(2.)  Where  a  policy  is  subscribed  by  or  on  behalf  of  two  or 
more  insurers,  each  subscription,  unless  the  contrary  be  ex- 
pressed, constitutes  a  distinct  contract  with  the  assured. 

26. — (1)  Where  the  contract  is  to  insure  the  subject-matter  at 
and  from,  or  from  one  specified  place  to  another,  the  policy  is 
called  a  *^  voyage  policy,"  and  where  the  contract  is  to  insure  the 
subject-matter  for  a  definite  period  of  time  the  policy  is  called  a 
''  time  policy."  A  contract  for  both  voyage  and  time  may  be 
included  in  the  same  poli(^. 

(2.)  A  time  policy  which  is  made  for  any  time  exceeding 
twelve  months  is  invalid. 

27. — (1)  The  subject-matter  insured  must  be  designated  in  a 
marine  policy  with  reasonable  certainty. 

(2.)  The  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  the  subject- 
matter  insured  need  not  be  specified  in  the  policy  unless  it  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  materially  affect  the  risk. 

Provided  that  where  an  insurance  is  effected  by  a  lender  on 
bottomry  or  respondentia,  the  nature  of  his  interest  must  be 
specified;  and  a  policy  effected  by  way  of  re-insurance  must 
specify  that  it  is  a  re-insurance. 

(3.)  Where  the  policy  designates  the  subject-matter  insured 
in  general  terms,  it  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  interest 
intended  by  the  assured  to  be  covered. 

(4.)  In  the  application  of  this  section  regard  shall  be  had  to 
any  usage  regxdating  the  designation  of  the  subject-matter 
insured. 
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28. — (1.)  A  policy  may  be  either  valued  or  unvalued.  Appendix  B. 

(2.)  A  valued  policy  is  a  policy  which  specifies  the  agreed  Valued 
value  of  the  subject-matter  insured.  policy. 

(3.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  in  the  absence 
of  fraud,  the  value  fijced  by  the  policy  is  conclusive,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  policy,  as  between  the  insurer  and  assured, 
whether  the  loss  be  total  or  partial. 

(4.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  value  fixed  by 
the  policy  is  not  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  detennining 
whether  there  has  been  a  constructive  total  loss. 

29. — ^An  unvalued  policy  is  a  policy  which  does  not  specify  the  Unvalued 
value  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  but  subject  to  the  limit  of  P^^^y- 
the  sum  insured,  leaves  the  insurable  value  to  be  subsequently 
ascertained,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  specified. 

30. — (1.)  A  floating  policy  is  a  policy  which  describes  the  Floating 
insurance  in  general  terms,  and  leaves  either  the  name  of  the  ^1° Jp^ 
ship  or  ships  or  other  particulars  to  be  defined  by  subsequent  ships, 
declaration. 

(2.)  The  subsequent  declaration  or  declarations  may  be  made 
by  indorsement  on  the  policy,  or  in  other  customary  manner. 

(3.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  declarations 
must  be  made  in  the  order  of  dispatch  or  shipment.  They  must, 
in  the  case  of  goods,  comprise  all  consignments  within  the  terms 
of  the  policy,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  or  other  property  mu^t 
be  honestly  stated,  but  an  omission  or  erroneous  declaration 
may  be  rectified  even  after  loss  or  arrival,  provided  the  omission 
or  declaration  was  made  in  good  faith. 

(4.)  Where  a  declaration  of  value  is  not  made  until  after 
notice  of  loss  or  arrival,  the  policy  must  be  treated  as  an  un- 
valued policy  as  regards  the  subject-matter  of  that  declaration. 

31. — (1.)  A  poHoy  maybe  in  the  form  in  the  First  Schedule  to  Construction 
this  Act.  ^*^^ 

(2.)  Unless  the  context  of  the  policy  otherwise  requires,  the 
terms  and  expressions  mentioned  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  having  the  scope  and  meaning  in  that 
schedule  assigned  to  them. 

32. — (1.)  Where  an  insurance  is  effected  at  a  premium  to  be  Premium  to 
arranged,  and  no  arrangement  is  made,  a  reasonable  premium  is      an^nged, 
payable. 

(2.)  Where  an  insurance  is  effected  on  the  terms  that  an 
additional  premitmi  is  to  be  arranged  in  a  given  event,  and  that 
event  happens  but  no  arrangement  is  made,  then  a  reasonable 
additional  premium  is  payable. 
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WarrcntU*.  ir€. 

8t — ^T^  A  warrantT,  in  tLe  folloviiig  seedocs  rdating  to 
WAmu*i^,,  jLfOiJM  a  prr/nJjiK/rT  warrantj,  thsl  is  to  amy,  a 
WAtrHtity  hy  vhi/h  th«  aAffored  ixndcTtake«  that  some  paztinilar 
ihwff  *thM  f/r  *hall  nr/t  be  done,  or  that  fome  condidon  sbaH  be 
fu]fiiJ<;d,  or  mhffTehy  he  affinni^  or  negatiTes  the  f^^gtAnrft  of  a 
ItArtUmlar  ninU;  of  fac^, 

''2,^  A  warranty  ruay  >^  ezpresft  or  implied. 

^Z.^  A  warranty,  aff  abore  defined,  is  a  oonditioii  preeedent  to 
the  1  jahj  J  J  ty  of  the  in^^arer  which  miLst  be  folly  and  exactly 
('.fmifVmd  with,  whether  it  be  material  to  the  riak  or  not.  If  it 
be  not  mt  cfmiipVual  with,  then,  subject  to  the  pioTiaions  of  this 
Afitf  the  hjMurer  may  avoid  the  contract  as  from  the  date  of  the 
}fT(ttUih  (ft  warranty,  but  withont  prejudice  to  any  liability 
jrjcoirred  by  him  before  such  date. 
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S5. — (1.)  Non-oomplianoe  with  a  warranty  is  excused  when,  by   Appendix  B. 
reason  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  the  warranty  ceases  to  be  When  breach 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  contract,  or  when  com-  ^Z^^*^^ 
pliance  with  the  warranty  is  rendered  unlawful  by  subsequent 
legislation. 

(2.)  Where  a  warranty  is  broken,  the  assured  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  defence  that  the  breach  has  been  remedied,  and 
the  warranty  complied  with,  before  loss. 

36. — (1.)  An  express  warranty  may  be  in  any  form  of  words  Express 
from  which  the  intention  to  warrant  is  to  be  inferred.  warranties. 

(2.)  An  express  warranty  must  be  included  in,  or  written  upon, 
the  policy,  or  must  be  contained  in  some  document  incorporated 
by  reference  into  the  policy. 

(3.)  An  express  warranty  does  not  exclude  an  implied 
warranty,  unless  it  be  inconsistent  therewith. 

37. — (1.)  Where  a  ship  is  expressly  warranted  "neutral,"  she  Warranty  of 
must  be  neutral  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  and  it  is  an  nentralily. 
implied  term  of  the  warranty  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  can 
control    the    matter,    she   shall    continue    neutral   during  the 
risk. 

(2,)  Where  a  ship  is  expressly  warranted  **  neutral"  there  is 
an  implied  condition  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  can  control  the 
matter,  she  shall  be  properly  documented,  that  is  to  say,  that 
she  shall  carry  the  necessary  papers  to  establish  her  neutrality, 
and  that  she  shall  not  falsify  or  suppress  her  papers,  or  use 
simulated  papers.  If  any  loss  occurs  through  breach  of  this 
condition,  the  insurer  may  avoid  the  contract. 

(3.)  Where  goods  or  other  moveables  are  expressly  warranted 
''  neutral "  there  is  an  implied  condition  that  they  shall  be 
neutral-owned  throughout  the  risk,  and  properly  documented, 
and  shall  be  shipped  by  a  neutral  ship  to  a  neutral  destination, 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  can  control  the  matter,  the  ship 
shall  continue  neutral  throughout  the  risk. 

38.  There  is  no  implied  warranty  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  -^^  implied 

ship,  or  that  her  nationaliiy  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  warranty  of 
.  •■  nationality. 

39.  Where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  warranted  "  well "  or  Warranty 
<<  in  good  safeiy  "  on  a  particular  day,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  safe  of  8^xxi 
at  any  time  during  that  day.  ^' 

40. — (1.)  In  a  voyage  policy  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  Warranty  of 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  voyage  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy  seaworthiness 
for  the  purpose  of  the  particular  adventure  insured.  ^       ^* 

Where  the  policy  attaches  while  the  ship  is  in  port,  she  must 
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42.  Tbere  is  an  iii;pli^  wazrantT  that  the  adieBlure 
JI^^^J^^^    is  a  lawful  one,  and  that,  ao  fv  M  the  aanmd  can 
Usittxer^  xhk  adTentnie  shall  be  earned  out  ia  a  lawful 
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Tie  Voyage. 

48« — f\,,  Where  the  aobjeci-inatter  is  inanred  hj  a  TCjago 
policy  *'ai  and  fenn''  or  ''from''  a  partimlar  plaee,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  ship  should  be  at  that  place  when  the  con- 
tract is  concluded,  but  there  is  an  implied  condition  that  the 
a^lTcntore  hbail  be  ccpnunenced  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
that  if  the  adTentore  be  not  so  commenced  the  insurer  may 
aToid  the  contract. 

(2.)  Tho  implied  condition  may  be  negatiTed  by  showing  that 
the  delay  was  caused  by  drcnmatanoea  known  to  the  insurer 
before  the  contract  wae  conduded,  or  by  showing  that  he 
acquiesced  in  the  delay. 

44» — (I.)  Where  the  assured  abandons  the  adyenture  insured, 
the  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  detennined. 

(2.)  In  particular,  where,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
risk,  the  destination  of  the  ship  is  changed  to  a  place  not  covered 
by  the  policy,  the  adventure  is  deemed  to  be  abandoned. 

46. — (1.)  Where,  after  the  commencement  of' the  risk,  the 
destination  of  tho  nhip  i«i  changed  from  the  destination  contem- 
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plated  by  the  policy  there  ia  said  to  be  a  change  of  voyage.    The   Appendix  B. 
destination  of  the  ship  is  deemed  to  be  changed  as  soon  as  the 
election  to  change  it  is  made. 

(2.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  where  there  is  a 
change  of  voyage,  the  insurer  may  avoid  the  contract  as  from 
the  time  of  change,  that  is  to  say,  as  from  the  time  when  the 
election  to  change  it  is  made ;  and  it  is  immaterial  that  the  ship 
may  not  in  fact  have  left  the  course  of  voyage  contemplated  by 
the  policy  when  the  loss  occurs. 

46.  Where  the  place  of  departure  is  specified  by  the  policy.  Departure  on 
and  the  ship  does  not  sail  from  that  place,  the  risk  does  not  "^^y*fi^* 
attach. 

47. — (1.)  Where  a  ship,  without  lawful  excuse  or  justification,  DeTiation. 
deviates  from  the  voyage  contemplated  by  the  policy,  the  insurer 
may  avoid  the  contract  as  from  the  time  of  deviation,  and  it  is 
immaterial  that  the  ship  may  have  regained  her  route  before 
any  loss  occurs. 

(2.)  There  is  a  deviation  from  the  voyage  contemplated  by  the 
policy : — 

(a)  Where  the  course  of  the  voyage  is  specifically  designated 

by  the  x>olicy,  and  that  course  is  departed  from  ; 

(b)  Where  the  coui^se  of  the  voyage  is  not  specifically  desig- 

nated by  the  policy,  but  the  usual  and  customary  course 
is  departed  from ; 

(c)  Where  the  course  of  the  voyage  is  not  prescribed  by  the 

policy  or  by  custom,  but  the  course  which  would  be 
taken  by  a  prudent  master,  navigating  the  ship  in  a 
secunanlike  manner,  is  departed  from  with  the  privity 
of  the  assured. 
(3.)  The  intention  to  deviate  is  immaterial ;  there  must  be  a 
deviation  in  fact  to  enable  the  insurer  to  avoid  the  contract. 

48. — (1.)  Where  several  ports  of  discharge  are  specified  by  Several  ports 
the  policy,  the  ship  may  proceed  to  all  or  any  of  them,  and  the  of  discharge, 
omission  to  proceed  to  one  or  more  of  the  ports  so  specified  is 
not  a  deviation. 

(2.)  Where  several  ports  of  discharge  are  specified  by  the 
policy  the  ship  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  usage  or  sufficient 
cause  to  the  contrary,  proceed  to  them,  or  to  such  of  them  as 
she  elects  to  go,  in  the  order  designated  by  the  policy.  If  she 
does  not  there  is  a  deviation. 

(3.)  Where  the  policy  is  to  "ports  of  discharge,"  within  a 
given  area,  which  are  not  named,  the  ship  must,  in  the  absence 
of  any  usage  or  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary,  proceed  to  them, 
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M  i^uU^U'A  t//  iMi«  Ui^^<y/ri  id  blii  ovn  name ;  and  the  defendant  is 
ifU^MtA  iff  3t$Hk^  siuy  d/'fefif^  arviiug  out  of  tlie  contract  which  he 
tr'/old  )iiir«  f/49<ni  imXhhA  to  make  if  the  acticm  had  beenbiooght 
J;i  tk';  riaifu?  </f  t^i/?  j/encm  l/jr  or  on  behalf  of  whom  the  pcdicy 

^%*)  A  uuirinh  jhAu^  maj  be  aligned  bj  indonement  thereon 
iff  i/i  '/t}i/^  *MnUf$tisiry  manner,  and  a  policy  indoned  in  blank 
may  b<9  $um\\g;fiM  by  delireiy^ 

H,;  NoUiifjg  in  thin  n^icium  shall  affect  the  assignability  of  a 
mariu/9  t^/licy  im  a  chose-in-actjon  according  to  general  law. 
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52.  Where  the  assured  has  parted  with  or  lost  his  interest  in   Appendix  B. 
the  subject  matter  insured,  and  has  not  before  or  at  the  time  of  Assured  who 
BO  doing,  expressly  or  impliedly  agreed  to  assign  the  policy,  any  ^^  ^®  ^^' 
subsequent  assignment  of  the  policy  is  inoperatiye,  and  the  policy  assign. 

is  deemed  to  have  lapsed. 

Proyided  that  this  section  does  not  apply  to  the  assignment  of 
a  policy  after  loss. 

The  Premium. 

53.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  duty  of  the  assured  or  his  When 
agent  to  pay  the  premium,  and  the  duty  of  the  insurer  to  issue  ^^t?e? 
the  policy  to  the  assured  or  his  agent,  are  concurrent  conditions, 

and  the  insurer  is  not  bound  to  issue  the  policy  until  payment  or 
tender  of  the  premium. 

64. — (1.)  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  where  a  marine  policy  is  Policy 
effected  on  behalf   of  the  assured  by  a  broker,  the  broker  is  ^jj^^-ij 
directly  responsible  to  the  insurer   for  the   premium,  and  the  broker, 
insurer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  assured  for  the   amount 
which  may  be  payable   in  respect   of  losses,  or  in  respect  of 
returnable  premium. 

(2.)  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  broker  has,  as  against  the 
assured,  a  lien  upon  the  policy  for  the  amount  of  the  premitmi 
and  his  charges  in  respect  of  effecting  the  x>olicy ;  and  where  he 
has  dealt  with  the  person  who  employs  him  as  a  principal  he  has 
also  a  lien  on  the  policy  in  respect  of  any  balance  on  any  insu- 
rance account  which  may  be  due  to  him  from  such  person,  unless 
when  the  debt  was  incurred  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  such 
person  was  only  an  agent. 

66.  Where  a  marine  policy  effected  on  behalf  of  the  assured  Effeot  of 
by  a  broker  acknowledges   the  receipt  of  the  premium,  such  ^uc?  ^ 
acknowledgment  is,   in  the   absence   of  fraud,    conclusive   as 
between  the  insurer  and  the  assured,  but  not  as  between  the 
insurer  and  broker. 

Loss  and  Abandonment, 

56. — (1.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  unless  the  Indoded  and 
policy  otherwise  provides,  the  insurer  is  liable  for  any  loss  proxi-  f^^ 
mately  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against,  but,  subject  as  afore- 
said, he  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  which  is  not  proximately  caused 
by  a  peril  insured  against. 

(2.)  The  insurer  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  attributable  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  assured,  but,  unless  the  policy  otherwise  pro- 
vides, he  is  liable  for  any  loss  proximately  caused  by  a   peril 
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no  po9>:bilirf'  of  benefit  to  the  inanrer  if  notiee  were  given  to 
him. 

^9.^  Notice  of  abandonment  may  be  waired  bj  the  insurer. 

(10.^  Where  an  insurer  has  re-insured  hia  risk,  no  notiee  of 
abandonment  need  be  giren  by  him. 

(11,)  Where  the  assured  haa  giren  a  notiee  of  abandonment 
which  has  not  been  accepted,  the  Talidity  of  the  abandonment 
must  be  detemuned  with  reference  to  the  state  of  affsin  at  the 
time  of  action  brought. 
Efleeiof  M. — (l.y  Where  there  is  a   ralid   abandonment,  whaterer 

^^^''''^oBmtBL  f0|Q|j||3  0f  the  subject  matter  insured  thereupon  vests  in  the 
insurer,  and  the  insurer  is  subrogated  to  all  rights  and  remediea 
of  the  assured  in  and  in  respect  of  the  subject  matter  insured  aa 
from,  the  time  of  the  casualty  causing  the  loss. 

(2,)  Upon  abandonment,  any  act  or  thing  done  subseqiient  to 
the  casualty  causing  the  loss  by  the  assured  or  his  agents  in 
respect  of  the  subject  matter  insured,  is  at  the  lisk  of  the  insurer 
and  for  his  benefit,  provided  such  act  or  thing  be  done  in  good 
faith  and  reasonably. 

(3.)  Upon  the  abandonment  of  a  ship  the  insurer  thereof  is 
entitled  to  any  freight  in  course  of  being  earned,  and  which  is 
earned  by  her  subsequent  to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss,  but 
with  this  exception  he  acquires  no  rights  in  respect  of  any 
contract  of  affreightment  which  the  assured  may  have. 

Where  the  ship  is  carrying  the  owners'  goods  the  insurer  is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  carriage  of  them 
subsequent  to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss. 

PartM  Losses  {including  8alv<ige  and  General  Average). 

Partionlar  65. — (1.)  A  partial  loss  of  the  subject  matter  insured  may  be 

•T«n««  Urn.    ^ther  a  particular  ayerage  loss  or  a  general  average  Ices. 

(2.)  A  particular  average  loss  is  a  loss,  caused  by  a  peril 
insured  against,  which  is  not  a  general  average  loss,  and  which 
faUs  exclusively  on  the  owner  or  other  person  interested  in 
insurable  property,  giving  him  no  right  of  contribution  against 
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other  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  the  common  marine   Appendix  B. 
adyentnre. 

66.  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  salvage  Salvage 
charges  may  be  recovered  in  like  manner  as  a  particular  average  ^^harges. 
loss. 

"  Salvage  charges  "  mean  the  charges  recoverable  by  a  salvor, 
under  maritime  law.  They  do  not  include  the  expenses  of  ser- 
vices in  the  nature  of  salvage  rendered  by  the  assured  or  his 
agents,  or  any  person  employed  for  hire  by  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  a  peril  insured  against.  Such  expenses,  where 
properly  incurred,  may  be  recovered  as  particular  charges  or  as  a 
general  average  loss,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  incurred. 

67.-(l.)  A  general  average  loss  is  a  loss  caused  by  or  directly  ^«^  *'«• 
consequential  on  a  general  average  act.    It  includes  a  general 
average  expenditure  as  well  as  a  general  average  sacrifice. 

(2.)  There  is  a  general  average  act  where  any  extraordinary 
sacrifice  or  expenditure  is  voluntarily  and  reasonably  made  or 
incurred  in  time  of  peril  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
common  marine  adventure. 

(3.)  Where  there  is  a  general  average  loss,  the  party  on  whom 
it  falls  is  entitled,  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  maritime 
law,  to  a  rateable  contribution  from  the  other  parties  interested 
in  the  common  marine  adventure.  Such  contribution  is  called  a 
general  average  contribution.  Apart  from  special  contract,  the 
parties  interested  in  the  common  marine  adventure  are  the 
owners  of  ship  freight  and  cargo. 

(4.)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where  the 
assured  has  suffered  a  general  average  loss  he  may  recover  from 
the  insurer  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  the  loss  which  falls 
upon  him  ;  and  when  the  loss  is  caused  by  jettison,  and  jettison 
is  a  peril  insured  against,  he  may  recover  from  the  insurer  in 
respect  of  the  whole  loss  without  having  enforced  or  giving 
credit  for  his  right  of  contribution  from  the  other  parties  liable 
to  contribute.  But  nothing  in  this  sub-section  shall  affect  the 
insurer's  right  of  subrogation  on  payment. 

(5.)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where  the 
assured  has  paid,  or  is  liable  to  pay,  a  general  average  contribu- 
tion he  may  recover  therefor  from  the  insurer. 

Provided  that,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation,  the  insurer 
is  not  liable  for  any  general  average  loss  or  contribution  where 
the  loss  was  not  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  the  avoidance  of,  a  peril  insured  against. 
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I^^llcy,  is  as  follows : — 

l.j  Wh«Te  the  sLij-  has  been  repaired,  the  asBored  is  endtied 
to  the  reason;^^^  le  co«t  of  the  repaxis,  less  the  eastcHiiaiT 
deductioiu  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  thS« 
Ar/t  but  not  exceeding  the  sum  insmed  in  respect  of  any 
one  ca«FT2altj. 
^2.^  Where  the  ship  has  been  only  partial  repaired,  the 
a«mred  is  entitled  to  the  reasonable  coel  of  such  repairs, 
compnted  as  abore,  and  also  to  be  indonnified  for  the 
reasonable  depreciation  arising  from  the  unrepaired 
damage,  proTided  that  the  Aggregate  amomit  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  repairing  the  whole  damage,  com- 
puted as  abore. 
(3,)  Where  the  ship  has  not  been  repaired  the  asBoied  is 
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entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  the  reasonable  deprecia-  Appendix  B. 
tion  arising  from  the  unrepaired  damage,  but  not 
exceeding  the  reasonable  cost  of  repairing  such  damage, 
computed  as  above. 
(4.)  Where  the  ship  has  not  been  repaired,  and  is  sold  in  her 
damaged  state  during  the  risk,  the  assured  is  entitled 
to  the  reasonable  cost  of  repairing  such  damage,  com- 
puted as  above,  but  not  exceeding  the  actual  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  ship  as  ascertained  by  the  sale. 

71.  Where  there  is  a  partial  loss  of  freight,  the  measure^  of  Partial  loss 
indemnity  (subject  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  insured,  and  any  ^^"^e"''- 
express  provision  in  the  i)olicy)  is  such  proportion  of  the  sum 

fixed  by  the  policy,  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  of  the 
insurable  value,  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  freight  lost  by  the  assured  bears  to  the  whole  freight  at 
the  risk  of  the  assured  under  the  policy. 

72.  Where  there  is  a  partial  loss  of  goods,  merchandise,  or  Partial  loss 
other  moveables,  the  measure  of  indemnity,  subject  to  the  limits  ^  SSkMdise 
of  the  sum  insured  and  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  is  as  &c. 
follows : — 

(1.)  Where  part  of  the  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  moveables 
insured  by  a  valued  policy  is  totally  lost,  the  measure 
of  indemnity  is  such  proportion  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the 
policy  as  the  value  of  the  part  lost  bears  to  the  insur- 
able value  of  the  whole,  ascertained  as  in  the  case  of  an 
unvalued  policy. 

(2.)  Where  part  of  the  goods,  merchandise  or  other  moveables 
insured  by  an  unvalued  policy  is  totally  lost,  the  measure 
of  indemnity  is  the  insurable  value  of  the  part  lost, 
ascertained  as  in  case  of  total  loss. 

(3.)  Where  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  goods,  or  merchandise 
insured  has  been  delivered  damaged  at  its  destination, 
the  measure  of  indemnity  is  the  ratio  of  loss,  ascertained, 
by  comparing  the  gross  sound  and  damaged  values, 
reduced  to  the  same  cash  basis,  at  the  time  and  place  of 
arrival,  applied  to  the  sum  fixed  by  the  policy,  in  the 
case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  to  the  insurable  value,  in  the 
case  of  an  unvalued  policy. 

(4.)  **  Qross  value"  means  the  price  which  a  wholesale  buyer 
would  give  with  freight,  landing  charges  and  duty  paid 
beforehand ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise customarily  sold  in  bond,  the  bonded  price  is 
deemed  to  be  the  gross  value.     ''Qross  proceeds" 
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mean  the  actual  price  obtained  at  a  sale  where  all 

charges  on  sale  are  paid  by  the  sellers. 

(5.)  Where  any  sale  or  other  charges  on  damaged  goods  or 

merchandise  are  paid  or  payable  by  the  buyers,  such 

charges  must  be  added  to  the  gross  proceeds  before 

establishing  the  ratio  of  damage,  as  above  provided, 

and  in  the  event  of  a  claim  being  established,  such 

charges  are  subsequently  recoverable  from  the  insurer 

as  ''  Extra  charges." 

78.  Where  difPerent  species  of  property  are  insured  under  a 

single  valuation,  the  valuation  must  be  apportioned  over  the 

dilEerent  species  in  proportion  to  their  relative  insurable  values, 

as  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy.     The  insured  value  of  any 

part  of  a  species  is  such  proportion  of  the  total  insured  value  of 

the  same  as  the  insurable  value  of  the  part  bears  to  the  insurable 

value  of  the  whole  ascertained  in  both  cases  as  above. 

74.  Subject  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  insured  and  any  express 
provision  in  the  policy,  where  the  assured  has  paid,  or  is  liable 
for,  any  general  average  contribution,  the  measure  of  indemnity 
is  the  full  amount  of  such  contribution  if  the  subject  matter 
liable  to  contribution  is  insured  for  its  full  contributory  value ; 
but  if  such  subject  matter  be  not  insured  for  its  full  contributory 
value,  or  if  only  part  of  it  be  insured,  the  indemnit|r  payable  by 
the  insurer  must  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  imder  insurance. 

75.  Where  the  assured  has  effected  an  insurance  in  express 
terms  against  any  liability  to  a  third  party,  the  measure  of 
indemnity,  subject  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  insured  and  any 
express  provision  in  the  policy,  is  the  an^ount  paid  or  payable 
by  him  to  such  third  party  in  respect  of  such  liability. 

76. — (1.)  Where  there  has  been  a  loss  in  respect  of  any  sub- 
ject matter  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  measure  of  indemnity  shall  be  ascertained,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with  those  provisions,  in  so  far 
as  applicable  to  the  particular  case,  but  if  there  be  no  provision 
applicable  to  the  case,  then  in  accordance  with  usage. 

(2.)  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
measure  of  indemnity  shall  affect  the  rules  relating  to  double 
insui*ance,  or  prohibit  the  insurer  from  disproving  interest  wholly 
or  in  part,  or  from  showing  that  at  the  time  of  the  loss  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  subject  matter  insured  was  not  at  risk 
under  the  policy. 

77. — (1.)  Where  the  subject  matter  insured  is  warranted  free 
frqm  particular  average,  the  assured  cannot  recover  {o^  ^  loss 
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contract  contained  in  the  policy  be  apportionable ;  but  if  the 
contract  be  apportionable,  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total 
loss  of  any  apportionable  part. 

The  contract  is  apportionable  where  by  the  policy  itself  separate 
parcels  are  separately  yalued,  or  where  by  usage  the  contract  is 
treated  as  apportionable. 

(2.)  Where  the  subject  matter  insured  is  warranted  free  from 
particular  average,  either  generally  or  under  a  certain  percentage, 
the  insurer  is  nevertheless  liable  for  salvage  charges,  and  for 
particular  charges  and  other  expenses  properly  incurred  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  suing  and  labouring  clause  in  order  to 
avert  a  loss  insured  against. 

(3.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  where  the  subject- 
matter  insured  is  warranted  free  from  particular  average  under 
a  specified  percentage — 

(a)  A  general  average  loss  or  liability  cannot  be  added  to  a 

particular  average  loss  to  make  up  the  specified  per- 
centage ; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  voyage  policy,  successive  losses  may  be 

added  together  to  make  up  the  specified  percentage ; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  time  policy,  successive  losses  on  the  same 

voyage  may  be  added  together,  but  losses  occurring  on 
different  voyages  cannot  be  added  together,  to  make  up 
the  specified  percentage. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  specified  per- 
centage has  been  reached,  regard  shall  be  had  only  to  the  actual 
loss  suffered  by  the  subject  matter  insured. 

Particular  charges  and  the  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  ascer- 
taining and  proving  the  loss  must  be  excluded.  But  condition- 
ing charges  and  other  expenses,  incurred  at  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, which  diminish  the  loss  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  said 
charges  and  expenses  may  be  added  to  the  loss  eventually 
ascertained. 

78. — (1.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  and  subject  to  Camulatiye 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  insurer  is  Hable  for  successive  *°®^^' 
losses,  even  though  the  total  amount  of  such  losses  may  exceed 
the  sum  insured. 

(2.)  Where,  imder  the  same  policy,  a  partial  loss,  which  has 
not  been  repaired  or  otherwise  made  good,  is  followed  by  a  total 
loss,  the  assured  can  only  recover  in  respect  of  the  total  loss. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  liability 
of  the  insurer  under  the  suing  and  labouring  clause. 
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Boingaad 
Hibotiiiii^ 


79. — (1.)  Where  the  policy  ecniaiiis  a  smug  and  labonring 
chiiue,  the  engagement  therehj  entered  into  is  deemed  to  be 
mpplementaij  to  the  contract  of  insoraneep  and  the  aMmed  Toxy 
reoorer  from  the  msorer  any  expeneee  propeily  mcmred  piiiniiiiwt 
to  the  danee,  notwithfltanding  that  the  ioBoier  maj  hare  paid 
for  a  total  loss,  or  that  the  sabject  matter  may  hare  been  war- 
ranted free  from  particular  aTerage,  either  generally  or  under  a 
certain  percentage. 

(2.)  General  arerage  losses  and  contributions  and  salvage 
chaiges,  as  defined  by  this  Act,  axe  not  recoverable  under  the 
suing  and  hibonring  clause. 

(3.)  Expensesincurredfor  the  purpose  of  averting  or  dinumsh- 
ing  any  loss  not  covered  by  the  policy  are  not  recoverable  under 
the  suing  and  labouring  clause. 

(4.)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assured  and  his  agents^  in  all  cases, 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  or  minimising  a  loss. 


Bight  of 
■ubfogstuni. 


Biffht  of  oon- 
tribntioii. 


Rights  of  Insurer  on  Payment, 

80. — (1.)  Where  the  insurer  pays  for  a  total  loes^  whatever 
may  remain  of  the  subject  matter  insured  thereupon  vests  in 
him  and  he  is  thereby  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  and  remedies 
of  the  assured  in  and  in  respect  of  the  subject  matter  insured  as 
from  the  time  of  the  casualty  causing  the  loss. 

(2.)  Where  the  insurer  pays  for  a  partial  loss,  the  subject 
matter  insured,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may  remain,  does  not  vest 
in  him,  but  he  is  thereupon  subrogated  to  all  rights  and  remedies 
of  the  assured  in  and  in  respect  of  the  subject  matter  insured  as 
from  the  time  of  the  casualty  causing  the  loss,  in  so  far  as  the 
assured  has  been  indemnified,  according  to  this  Act,  by  such 
payment  for  the  loss. 

81. — (1.)  Where  the  assured  is  over-insured  by  double  in- 
surance, each  insurer  is  bound,  as  between  himself  and  the  other 
insurers,  to  contribute  rateably  to  the  loss  in  proportion  to  the 
amoimt  for  which  he  is  liable  under  his  contract. 

(2.)  If  any  insurer  pays  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  loss, 
he  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  contribution  against  the 
other  insurers,  and  is  entitled  to  the  like  remedies  as  a  waaetj 
who  has  paid  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  debt. 
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Return  of  Premium, 

82.  Where  the  premium,  or  a  proportionate  part  ttereof  is,  Enforcement 
by  this  Act,  declared  to  be  returnable : — 

(a)  If  already  paid,  it  may  be  recovered  by  the  assured  from 

the  insurer,  and, 

(b)  If  unpaid,  it  may  be  retained  by  the  assured  or  his  agent. 

83.  Where  the  policy  contains  a  stipulation  for  the  return  of  Return  by 
the  premium,  or  a  proportionate  part  thereof,  on  the  happening  ^^'^^^ 
of  a  certain  event,  and  that  event  happens,  the  premium,  or,  as 

the  case  may  be,  the  proportionate  part  thereof,  is  thereupon 
returnable  to  the  assured. 

84. — (1.)  Where  the  consideration  for  the  payment  of  the  Return  for 
premium  totally  fails,  and  there  has  been  no  fraud  or  illegality  eonsideni- 
on  the  part  of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  the  premium  is  there-  tion. 
upon  returnable  to  the  assured. 

(2.)  Where  the  consideration  for  the  payment  of  the  premium 
is  apportionable  and  there  is  a  total  failure  of  any  apportionable 
part  of  the  consideration,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  is, 
under  the  like  conditions,  thereupon  returnable  to  the  assured. 

(3.)  In  particular — 

(a)  Where  the  policy  is  void,  or  is  avoided  by  the  insurer 

as  from  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  the  premium 
is  returnable,  provided  that  there  has  been  no  fraud 
or  illegality  on  the  part  of  the  assured ;  but  if  the 
risk  is  not  apportionable,  and  has  once  attached,  the 
premium  is  not  returnable. 

(b)  Where  the  subject  matter  insured,  or  part  thereof,  has 

never  been  imperilled,  the  premium,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  proportionate  part  thereof,  is  returnable. 

Provided  that  where  the  subject  matter  has  been 
insured  '^  lost  or  not  lost "  and  has  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  concluded,  the 
premium  is  not  returnable  unless,  at  such  time,  the 
insurer  knew  of  the  safe  arrival. 

(c)  Where  the  assured  has  no  insurable  interest  throughout 

the  currency  of  the  risk  the  premium  is  returnable, 
provided  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  policy 
effected  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering. 

(d)  Where  the  assured  has  a  defeasible  interest  which  is 

terminated  during  the  currency  of  the  risk  the 
premium  is  not  returnable. 

(e)  Where  the  assured  has  over-insured  under  an  unvalued 
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Appendix  B.    or  implied  from  the  conduct  of  tlie  insurer.    The  mere  silence  of 
the  insurer  after  notice  is  not  an  acceptance. 

(7.)  Where  notice  of  abandonment  is  accepted  the  abandon- 
ment is  irrevocable.  The  acceptance  of  the  notice  condusivelj 
admits  the  loss  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  notice. 

(8.)  Notice  of  abandonment  is  unnecessaiy  where  at  the  time 
when  the  assured  receives  information  of  the  loss,  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  benefit  to  the  insurer  if  notice  were  given  to 
him. 

(9.)  Notice  of  abandonment  may  be  waived  by  the  insurer. 

(10.)  Where  an  insurer  has  re-insured  his  risk,  no  notice  of 
abandonment  need  be  given  by  him. 

(11.)  Where  the  assured  has  given  a  notice  of  abandonment 
which  has  not  been  accepted,  the  validity  of  the  abandonment 
must  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
time  of  action  brought. 
Effect  of  64. — (1.)  Where  there  is  a    valid    abandonment,  whatever 

abandonmeiLt.  remains  of  the  subject  matter  insured  thereupon  vests  in  the 
insurer,  and  the  insurer  is  subrogated  to  all  rights  and  remedies 
of  the  assured  in  and  in  respect  of  the  subject  matter  insured  as 
from  the  time  of  the  casualty  causing  the  loss. 

(2.)  Upon  abandonment,  any  act  or  thing  done  subsequent  to 
the  casualty  causing  the  loss  by  the  assured  or  his  agents  in 
respect  of  the  subject  matter  insured,  is  at  the  risk  of  the  insurer 
and  for  his  benefit,  provided  such  act  or  thing  be  done  in  good 
faith  and  reasonably. 

(3.)  Upon  the  abandonment  of  a  ship  the  insurer  thereof  is 
entitled  to  any  freight  in  course  of  being  earned,  and  which  is 
earned  by  her  subsequent  to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss,  but 
with  this  exception  he  acquires  no  rights  in  respect  of  any 
contract  of  affreightment  which  the  assured  may  have. 

Where  the  ship  is  carrying  the  owners'  goods  the  insurer  is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  carriage  of  them 
subsequent  to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss. 

Partial  Losses  {including  Salvage  and  Oeneral  Average), 

Partdonlar  65. — (1.)  A  partial  loss  of  the  subject  matter  insured  may  be 

average  loes.    ©i^ej.  ^  particular  average  loss  or  a  general  average  loss. 

(2.)  A  particular  average  loss  is  a  loss,  caused  by  a  peril 
insured  against,  which  is  not  a  general  average  loss,  and  which 
falls  exclusively  on  the  owner  or  other  person  interested  in 
insurable  property,  giving  him  no  right  of  contribution  against 
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other  persons  wlio  may  be  interested  in  the  common  marine   Appendix  B. 
adventure. 

66.  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  salvage  Salvage 
charges  may  be  recovered  in  like  manner  as  a  particular  average  charges, 
loss. 

"  Salvage  charges  "  mean  the  charges  recoverable  by  a  salvor, 
under  maritime  law.  They  do  not  include  the  expenses  of  ser- 
vices in  the  nature  of  salvage  rendered  by  the  assured  or  his 
agents,  or  any  person  employed  for  hire  by  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  a  peril  insured  against.  Such  expenses,  where 
properly  incurred,  may  be  recovered  as  particular  charges  or  as  a 
general  average  loss,  according  to  the  circumstances  imder  which 
they  were  incurred. 

67. — (1.)  A  general  average  loss  is  a  loss  caused  by  or  directly  General  aver- 
consequential  on  a  general  average  act.    It  includes  a  general 
average  expenditure  as  well  as  a  general  average  sacrifice. 

(2.)  There  is  a  general  average  act  where  any  extraordinary 
sacrifice  or  expenditure  is  voluntarily  and  reasonably  made  or 
incurred  in  time  of  peril  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
common  marine  adventure. 

(3.)  Where  there  is  a  general  average  loss,  the  party  on  whom 
it  falls  is  entitled,  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  maritime 
law,  to  a  rateable  contribution  from  the  other  parties  interested 
in  the  common  marine  adventure.  Such  contribution  is  called  a 
general  average  contribution.  Apart  from  special  contract,  the 
parties  interested  in  the  common  marine  adventure  are  the 
owners  of  ship  freight  and  cargo. 

(4.)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where  the 
assured  has  suffered  a  general  average  loss  he  may  recover  from 
the  insurer  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  the  loss  which  falls 
upon  him  ;  and  when  the  loss  is  caused  by  jettison,  and  jettison 
is  a  peril  insured  against,  he  may  recover  from  the  insurer  in 
respect  of  the  whole  loss  without  having  enforced  or  giving 
credit  for  his  right  of  contribution  from  the  other  parties  liable 
to  contribute.  But  nothing  in  this  sub-section  shall  affect  the 
insurer's  right  of  subrogation  on  payment. 

(5.)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where  the 
assured  has  paid,  or  is  liable  to  pay,  a  general  average  contribu- 
tion he  may  recover  therefor  from  the  insurer. 

Provided  that,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation,  the  insurer 
is  not  liable  for  any  general  average  loss  or  contribution  where 
the  loss  was  not  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  the  avoidance  of,  a  peril  insured  against. 
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Extent  of 
liability  of 
insurer  for 
loss. 


Total  loss. 


Partial  loss 
of  ship. 


(6.)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  shipowner  and  his  agents  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  reasonable  to  provide  that  all  general 
average  contributions  (whether  due  to  himself  or  others)  are 
adjusted  and  collected,  and  he  has  a  lien  on  the  cargo  untH  this 
be  done. 

(7.)  Where  ship,  freight,  and  cargo  are  owned  by  the  same 
assured,  he  may  recover  pro  tanto  from  the  insurers  for  any  loss 
which  would  constitute  a  general  average  loss  if  there  were 
different  owners. 

Measure  of  Indemnity, 

68.  Where  there  is  a  loss  recoverable  under  the  policy,  the 
insurer,  or  each  insurer  if  there  be  more  than  one,  is  liable  for 
such  proportion  of  the  loss  as  the  amount  of  his  subscription 
bears  to  the  value  fixed  by  the  policy,  in  the  case  of  a  valued 
policy,  or  to  the  insurable  value,  m  the  case  of  an  unvalued 
policy. 

The  liability  of  the  insurer  for  expenses  properly  incurred 
pursuant  to  the  suing  and  labouring  clause  must  be  determined 
on  the  same  principle. 

69.  Where  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the  subject  matter  insured: — 
(1.)  If  the  policy  be  a  valued  policy,  the  measure  of  indemnity 

is  the  sum  fixed  by  the  policy. 
(2.)  If  the  policy  be  an  unvalued  policy,  the  measure  of  indem- 
nity (subject  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  insured  and  any 
express  provision  in  the  policy),  is  the  insurable  value 
of  the  subject  matter  insured. 

70.  Where  a  ship  is  damaged,  but  is  not  totally  lost,  the 
measure  of  indemnity,  subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the 
policy,  is  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Where  the  ship  has  been  repaired,  the  assured  is  entitled 
to  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  repairs,  less  the  customary 
deductions  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this 
Act  but  not  exceeding  the  simi  insured  in  respect  of  any 
one  casualty. 

(2.)  Where  the  ship  has  been  only  partially  repaired,  the 
assured  is  entitled  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  repairs, 
computed  as  above,  and  also  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
reasonable  depreciation  arising  from  the  unrepaired 
damage,  provided  that  the  aggregate  amount  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  repairing  the  whole  damage,  com- 
puted as  above. 

(3.)  Where  the  ship  has  not  been  repaired  the  assured  is 
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tion  arising  from  the  unrepaired  damage,  but  not 
exceeding  the  reasonable  cost  of  repairing  such  damage, 
computed  as  above. 
(4.)  Where  the  ship  has  not  been  repaired,  and  is  sold  in  her 
damaged  state  during  the  risk,  the  assured  is  entitled 
to  the  reasonable  cost  of  repairing  such  damage,  com- 
puted aB  above,  but  not  exceeding  the  actual  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  ship  as  ascertained  bj  the  sale. 

71.  Where  there  is  a  partial  loss  of  freight,  the  measure*  of  Partial  loss 

of  freiffht 

indemnity  (subject  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  insured,  and  any  "^"^b"** 
express  provision  in  the  policy)  is  such  proportion  of  the  sum 
fixed  by  the  policy,  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  of  the 
insurable  value,  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  freight  lost  by  the  assured  bears  to  the  whole  freight  at 
the  risk  of  the  assured  under  the  policy. 

72.  Where  there  is  a  partial  loss  of  goods,  merchandise,  or  PartialloBB 
other  moveables,  the  measure  of  indemnity,  subject  to  the  limits  mOTdbandise 
of  the  sum  insured  and  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  is  as  &o. 
follows : — 

(1.)  Where  part  of  the  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  moveables 
insured  by  a  valued  policy  is  totally  lost,  the  measure 
of  indemnity  is  such  proportion  of  the  simi  fixed  by  the 
policy  as  the  value  of  the  part  lost  bears  to  the  insur- 
able value  of  the  whole,  ascertained  as  in  the  case  of  an 
unvalued  policy. 

(2.)  Where  part  of  the  goods,  merchandise  or  other  moveables 
insured  by  an  unvalued  policy  is  totally  lost,  the  measure 
of  indemnity  is  the  insurable  value  of  the  part  lost, 
ascertained  as  in  case  of  total  loss. 

(3.)  Where  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  goods,  or  merchandise 
insured  has  been  delivered  damaged  at  its  destination, 
the  measure  of  indemnity  is  the  ratio  of  loss,  ascertained, 
by  comparing  the  gross  sound  and  damaged  values, 
reduced  to  the  same  cash  basis,  at  the  time  and  place  of 
arrival,  applied  to  the  sum  fixed  by  the  policy,  in  the 
case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  to  the  insurable  value,  in  the 
case  of  an  unvalued  policy. 

(4.)  "  Gross  value"  means  the  price  which  a  wholesale  buyer 
would  give  with  freight,  landing  charges  and  duty  paid 
beforehand ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise customarily  sold  in  bond,  the  bonded  price  is 
deemed  to  be  the  gross  value.     ''Gross  proceeds" 
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Apportion- 
ment of 
valuation. 


Gtoeral  aver- 
age contribu- 
tions. 


Liabilities  to 
third  parties. 


Greneral  pro- 
visions  as  to 
measure  of 
indemnity. 


Particular 
average  war- 
ranties. 


mean  the  actnal  price  obtained  at  a  sale  where  all 

charges  on  sale  are  paid  by  the  sellers. 

(5.)  Where  any  sale  or  other  charges  on  damaged  goods  or 

merchandise  are  paid  or  payable  by  the  buyers,  such 

charges  must  be  added  to  the  gross  proceeds  before 

establishing  the  ratio  of  damage,  as  above  provided, 

and  in  the  event  of  a  claim  being  established,  such 

charges  are  subsequently  recoverable  from  the  insurer 

as  "  Extra  charges." 

78.  Where  different  species  of  property  are  insured  under  a 

single  valuation,  the  valuation  must  be  appoi'tioned  over  the 

different  species  in  proportion  to  their  relative  insurable  values, 

as  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy.     The  insured  value  of  any 

part  of  a  species  is  such  proportion  of  the  total  insured  value  of 

the  same  as  the  insurable  value  of  the  part  bears  to  the  insurable 

value  of  the  whole  ascertained  in  both  cases  as  above. 

74.  Subject  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  insured  and  any  express 
provision  in  the  policy,  where  the  assured  has  paid,  or  is  liable 
for,  any  general  average  contribution,  the  measure  of  indemnity 
is  the  full  amount  of  such  contribution  if  the  subject  matter 
liable  to  contribution  is  insured  for  its  full  contributory  value ; 
but  if  such  subject  matter  be  not  insured  for  its  full  contributory 
value,  or  if  only  part  of  it  be  insured,  the  indemnity  payable  by 
the  insurer  must  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  under  insurance. 

75.  Where  the  assured  has  effected  an  insurance  in  express 
terms  against  any  liability  to  a  third  party,  the  measure  of 
indemnity,  subject  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  insured  and  any 
express  provision  in  the  policy,  is  the  an^ount  paid  or  payable 
by  him  to  such  third  party  in  respect  of  such  liability. 

76. — (1.)  Where  there  has  been  a  loss  in  respect  of  any  sub- 
ject matter  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  measure  of  indemnity  shall  be  ascertained,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with  those  provisions,  in  so  far 
as  applicable  to  the  particular  case,  but  if  there  be  no  provision 
applicable  to  the  case,  then  in  accordance  with  usage. 

(2.)  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
measure  of  indemnity  shall  affect  the  rules  relating  to  double 
insurance,  or  prohibit  the  insurer  from  disproving  interest  wholly 
or  in  part,  or  from  showing  that  at  the  time  of  the  loss  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  subject  matter  insured  was  not  at  risk 
under  the  policy. 

77. — (1.)  Where  the  subject  matter  insured  is  warranted  free 
frpm  particular  average,  the  assured  cannot  reoove^  {or  ^  loss 
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of  part,  whether  the  poUcy  be  valued  or  unvalned,  xmleBS  the  Appendix  B. 
contract  contiimed  in  the  policy  be  apportionable ;  but  if  the 
contract  be  apportionable,  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total 
loss  of  any  apportionable  part. 

The  contract  is  apportionable  where  by  the  policy  itself  separate 
parcels  are  separately  valued,  or  where  by  usage  the  contract  is 
treated  as  apportionable. 

(2.)  Where  the  subject  matter  insured  is  warranted  free  from 
particular  average,  either  generally  or  under  a  certain  percentage, 
the  insurer  is  nevertheless  liable  for  salvage  charges,  and  for 
particular  charges  and  other  expenses  properly  incurred  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  suing  and  laboiiring  clause  in  order  to 
avert  a  loss  insured  against. 

(3.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  where  the  subject- 
matter  insured  is  warranted  free  from  particular  average  under 
a  specified  percentage — 

(a)  A  general  average  loss  or  liability  cannot  be  added  to  a 

particular  average  loss  to  make  up  the  specified  per- 
centage ; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  voyage  policy,  successive  losses  may  be 

added  together  to  make  up  the  specified  percentage ; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  time  policy,  successive  losses  on  the  same 

voyage  may  be  added  together,  but  losses  occurring  on 
different  voyages  cannot  be  added  together,  to  make  up 
the  specified  percentage. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  specified  per- 
centage has  been  reached,  regard  shall  be  had  only  to  the  actual 
loss  suffered  by  the  subject  matter  insured. 

Particular  charges  and  the  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  ascer- 
taining and  proving  the  loss  must  be  excluded.  But  condition- 
ing charges  and  other  expenses,  incurred  at  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, which  diminish  the  loss  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  said 
charges  and  expenses  may  be  added  to  the  loss  eventually 
ascertained. 

78. — (1.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  and  subject  to  CumulatiTe 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  insurer  is  liable  for  successive  ***^*®** 
losses,  even  though  the  total  amount  of  such  losses  may  exceed 
the  sum  insured. 

(2.)  Where,  under  the  same  policy,  a  partial  loss,  which  has 
not  been  repaired  or  otherwise  made  good,  is  followed  by  a  total 
loss,  the  assured  can  only  recover  in  respect  of  the  total  loss. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  liability 
of  the  insurer  under  the  suing  and  labouring  clause. 
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SaiDg  and 

laboiuing 

dame. 


79. — (1.)  Where  the  policy  contains  a  sning  and  labonring 
clanse,  the  engagement  thereby  entered  into  is  deemed  to  be 
supplementary  to  the  contract  of  insurance,  and  the  assured  may 
recover  from  the  insurer  any  expenses  properly  incurred  pursuant 
to  the  clause,  notwithstanding  that  the  insurer  may  have  paid 
for  a  total  loss,  or  that  the  subject  matter  may  have  been  war- 
ranted free  from  particular  average,  either  generally  or  under  a 
certain  percentage. 

(2.)  General  average  losses  and  contributions  and  salvage 
charges,  as  defined  by  this  Act,  are  not  recoverable  under  the 
suing  and  labouring  clause. 

(3.)  Expenses  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  averting  or  diminish- 
ing any  loss  not  covered  by  the  policy  are  not  recoverable  under 
the  suing  and  labouring  clause. 

(4.)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assured  and  his  agents,  in  all  cases, 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  or  minimising  a  loss. 


Bight  of 
sabrogation. 


Bight  of  con- 
tributioiu 


Rights  of  Insurer  on  Payment, 

80. — (1.)  Where  the  insurer  pays  for  a  total  loss,  whatever 
may  remain  of  the  subject  matter  insured  thereupon  vests  in 
him  and  he  is  thereby  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  and  remedies 
of  the  assured  in  and  in  re8X)ect  of  the  subject  matter  insured  as 
from  the  time  of  the  ccisualty  causing  the  loss. 

(2.)  Where  the  insurer  pays  for  a  partial  loss,  the  subject 
matter  insured,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may  remain,  does  not  vest 
in  him,  but  he  is  thereupon  subrogated  to  all  rights  and  remedies 
of  the  assured  in  and  in  respect  of  the  subject  matter  insured  as 
from  the  time  of  the  casualty  causing  the  loss,  in  so  far  as  the 
assured  has  been  indemnified,  according  to  this  Act^  by  such 
payment  for  the  loss. 

81. — (1.)  Where  the  assured  is  over-insured  by  double  in- 
surance, each  insurer  is  bound,  as  between  himself  and  the  other 
insurers,  to  contribute  rateably  to  the  loss  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  for  which  he  is  liable  under  his  contract. 

(2.)  If  any  insurer  pays  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  loss, 
he  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  contribution  against  the 
other  insurers,  and  is  entitled  to  the  like  remedies  as  a  surety 
who  has  paid  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  debt. 
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Appendix  B. 
Return  of  Premium.  —    

82.  Where  the  premium,  or  a  proportionate  part  ttereof  is,  Enforcement 
by  this  Act,  declared  to  be  returnable : — 

(a)  If  already  paid,  it  may  be  recovered  by  the  assured  from 

the  insurer,  and, 

(b)  If  unpaid,  it  may  be  retained  by  the  assured  or  his  agent. 

83.  Where  the  policy  contains  a  stipulation  for  the  return  of  Return  by 
the  premium,  or  a  proportionate  part  thereof,  on  the  happening  *fi^^^®°*^  • 
of  a  certain  event,  and  that  event  happens,  the  premiiun,  or,  as 

the  case  may  be,  the  proportionate  part  thereof,  is  thereupon 
returnable  to  the  assured. 

84. — (1.)  Where  the  consideration  for  the  payment  of  the  Return  for 
premium  totaUy  fails,  and  there  has  been  no  fraud  or  iUegaHty  ^^^^. 
on  the  part  of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  the  premium  is  there-  tion. 
upon  returnable  to  the  assured. 

(2.)  Where  the  consideration  for  the  payment  of  the  premium 
is  apportionable  and  there  is  a  total  failure  of  any  apportionable 
part  of  the  consideration,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  is, 
under  the  like  conditions,  thereupon  returnable  to  the  assured. 

(3.)  In  particular — 

(a)  Where  the  policy  is  void,  or  is  avoided  by  the  insurer 

as  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  risk,  the  premium 
is  returnable,  provided  that  there  has  been  no  fraud 
or  illegality  on  the  part  of  the  assured ;  but  if  the 
risk  is  not  apportionable,  and  has  once  attached,  the 
premium  is  not  returnable. 

(b)  Where  the  subject  matter  insured,  or  part  thereof,  has 

never  been  imperilled,  the  premium,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  proportionate  part  thereof,  is  returnable. 

Provided  that  where  the  subject  matter  has  been 
insured  ^*  lost  or  not  lost"  and  has  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  concluded,  the 
premium  is  not  returnable  unless,  at  such  time,  the 
insurer  knew  of  the  safe  arrival. 

(c)  Where  the  assured  has  no  insurable  interest  throughout 

the  currency  of  the  risk  the  premium  is  returnable, 
provided  that  this  nile  does  not  apply  to  a  policy 
effected  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering. 

(d)  Where  the  assured  has  a  defeasible  interest  which  is 

terminated  during  the  currency  of  the  risk  the 
premium  is  not  retainable. 

(e)  Where  the  assured  has  over-insured  under  an  unvalued 
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Appendix  B.  policy,   a  proportionate    part    of   the    premium   is 

returnable. 
({)  Where  the  assured   has  oyer-insured   by  double  in- 
surance, a  proportionate  part  of  the  several  premiums 
is  not  returnable. 


Mutual  Insurance. 

JJ^^^^®^  80. — (1.)  Where  two  or  more  persons  mutually  agree  to  insure 
mutual  insur-  ^^^  other  against  marine  losses  there  is  said  to  be  a  mutual 
ance.  insurance,  and  such  persons  are  called  the  members  of  a  mutual 

insurance  association. 

(2.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  premium  do  not 
apply  to  mutual  insurance,  but  a  guarantee,  or  such  other 
arrangement  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
premium. 

(3.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  may  in  the  case  of  mutual 
insurance  be  modified  by  the  terms  of  the  policies  issued  by  the 
association,  or  by  the  roles  and  regulations  of  the  association. 

(4.)  Subject  to  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  apply  to  a  mutual  insurance. 

/SupplementaL 

Ratification         86.  Where  a  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  in  good  faith 
^  *       effected  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  another,  the  person  on  whose 

behalf  it  is  effected  may  ratify  the  contract  even  after  he  is  aware 
of  a  loss. 
Voidable  oon-  87.  Where  a  contract  of  marine  insurance  may  be  avoided  by 
one  of  the  parties  thereto,  the  party  entitied  to  avoid  it  is  dis- 
charged from  all  liability  under  his  contract  unless  and  until  he 
elects  to  confirm  the  contract. 

Where  the  party  entitled  to  avoid  the  contract  is  aware  of  the 
facts  which  entitle  him  to  avoid  it,  and  does  not  within  a  reason- 
able time  signify  his  election  to  avoid  it  to  the  other  party,  this 
is  evidence  of  an  election  to  confirm  the  contract. 
Implied  obli-       88.  Where  any  right,  duty,  or  liability  would  arise  under  a 
bv*a««em"nt  ^^^^^act  of  marine  insurance  by  implication  of  law,  it  may  be 
or  usage.  negatived  or  varied  by  express  agreement,  or  by  usag^,  if.  the 

usage  be  such  as  to  bind  both  parties  to  the  contract. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  extend  to  any  right,  duty,  or 
liability  which  under  this  Act  may  be  modified  by  agreement. 
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89.  Where  by  this  Act  any  reference  is  made  to  reasonable   Appendix  B. 
time,  reasonable  premium,  or  reasonable  diligence,  the  question  Beasonable 
what  is  reasonable  is  a  question  of  fact.  time,  &o.  a 

90.  Where  there  is  a  duly  stamped  policy  reference  may  be  f^j^^ 
made,  as  heretofore,  to  the  slip  or  covering  note,  in  any  action  for  Slip  as  eyi- 
rectifying  or  avoiding  the  policy.  dence. 

91.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  or  subject  matter  otherwise  Interprota- 
requires—  ^^^  ^  *®™^ 

**  Action  "  includes  counter-claim  and  set  off : 

«  Assured"  includes  the  agent  of  the  assured : 

''  Freight "  includes  the  profit  derivable  by  a  shipowner  from 

the  employment  of  his  ship  to  carry  his  own  goods  or 

moveables,  as  well  as  freight  payable  by  a  third  party, 

but  does  not  include  passage  money : 
**  Insurer  "  includes  the  agent  of  the  insurer : 
<< Moveables"  mean  any  moveable  tangible  property,  other 

than  the  ship,  and  include  money,  valuable  securities,  and 

other  docimients : 
**  Policy  "  means  a  marine  policy. 

98. — (1.)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any  repeal  effected  thereby  Sayings, 
shall  affect: — 

(a)  The  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1891,  or  any  enactment 

for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  the  revenue. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  or  any  enact- 

ment amen^g  or  substituted  for  the  same. 

(c)  The  provisions  of   any  statute  not  expressly  repealed  by 

this  Act. 
(2.)  The  rules  of  the  common  law,  including  the  law  merchant, 
save  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  in  particular  the  rules  relating  to  the  effect  of 
fraud,  illegality,  misrepresentation,  and  mistake,  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  contracts  of  marine  insurance. 

93.  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this  Repeals. 
Act  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  that  schedule. 

94.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  six  months  after  the  Oommenoe- 
passing  thereof.  mmU 

96.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1899.  Short  title. 
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/♦w».  i    "Si'i-^r*  "-iWr  «!.' •^*!?  sflsaar  a» 

« 

;  vfri**^  -li*:  •v>c  iv*  2*"^  isr-iiuL  locI  rift  <nrg 

If  ♦itA  '^  a/-^  s;  •:: 

'l'#*v^,.^  W/>?«f  ^xMr,^^f*A  U^.yt^.  Jt  JLJ^JS^  "MX  wad  iioc^  m 

^^^^AT  fA;^?^^  iUki  t/>;  «JLp  tt  «t  tLat  pli«e  fa  9(K»d  arferf 
t/«/r  *j0A^.twx  U  '/>&/ Ivi^  tLe  rl^  a£i*iLes  i-.T.^ia;^j.  If  die 
f^  A/A  tr«^i;r»r  vh^nk  tfii^  iffoixs^x  is  €r.ia/jl::id«d,  tiie  ikk  gnfiim  as 
iiK^/n  ftJi  »Jii>;  wrr\rm  ik»fir*:  in  g^iod  •aistj. 

Wh^fT';  1rtflu;}ti^  ^Attfit  than  diazteRd  inn^bt,  is  insared  **  at 
ari/J  ff//r/i  '^  a  f^rtMrfilar  plac^,  the  risk  attaches  pro  lata  as  the 
^tffAn  ift  i/Ufr(:}tumiAM^  ur*s  tM^ped;  ptorided  that  if  there  be 
iMfii^o  in  rhtulin0!m  whidli  l^kmgs  to  the  shipowner,  or  which 
li/;fii/9  oth^fT  ]i*!rwm  hias  ecmtraet^  with  him  to  ship,  the  risk 
uiUuihiM  as  mnm  us  the  shiji  is  readj  to  reeeire  sndi  cazgo. 

yfffml^m  4,  VflitfTti  ^oo^is  <jt  other  moreables  are  insored  "from  the 

ihHt^ia  hrtuliu^  ihitrttfif^  ihf9  risk  d/^es  not  attach  until  such  goods  or 

movim)tU*n  aro  ar.'tually  on  boards  and  the  insurer  is  not  liable 
fsft  iliom  while  in  transit  from  the  shore  to  the  ship. 

HhU\y  UitiAt4,      ^«  WUijrh  the  risk  on  goods  or  other  moveables  continues  until 
ihny  are  **HaMy  landed/'  they  must  be  landed  in  the  customaiy 
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manner  and  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival  at  the  port  of  Appendix  B. 
discharge,  and  if  they  are  not  so  landed  the  risk  ceases. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  any  further  licence  or  usage,  the  liberty  Tonch  and 
to  touch  and  stay  "  at  any  port  or  place  whatsoever  "  does  not  ®**^' 
authorise  the  ship  to  depart  from  the  course  of  her  voyage  from 

the  port  of  departure  to  the  port  of  destination. 

7.  The  term  *' perils  of  the  seas"  refers  only  to  fortuitous  PeriUof  the 
accidents  or  casualties  of  the  seas.     It  does  not  include  the  ^^^' 
ordinary  action  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

8.  The  term  '*  fire"  does  not  cover  a  loss  caused  by  the  explo-  Fire, 
sion  of  steam,  nor  a  fire  caused  by  the  inherent  vice  of  the 
subject  matter  insured,  but  it  does  cover  a  fire  voluntarily  caused 

in  order  to  avoid  capture  by  an  enemy. 

9.  The  term  *^  pirates  "  includes  paissengers  who  mutiny  and  Pirates, 
rioters  who  attack  the  ship  from  the  shore. 

10.  The  term  ^'thieves  "  does  not  cover  clandestine  theft  or  a  Thieyee. 
theft  committed  by  any  one  of  the  ship's  company,  whether  crew 

or  passengers. 

11.  The  term  '^arrests,  &c.,  of  kings,  princes,  and  people"  Restraint  of 
refers  to  political  or  executive  acts,  and  does  not  include  a  loss  P™^°^» 
caused  by  riot  or  ordinary  judicial  process. 

12.  The  term  *^  barratry  "  includes  every  wrongful  act  wilfuUy  Baixatty. 
committed  by  the  master  or  crew  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
owner,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  charterer. 

13.  The  term  *^  all  other  perils  "  includes  only  perils  similar  in  All  other 
kind  to  the  perils  specifically  mentioned  in  the  policy.  perils. 

14.  The  term  '* average  unless  general"  means  a  partial  loss  Average 
of  the  subject  matter  insured  other  than  a  general  average  loss,  ^n*^i 
and  does  not  include  *'  particular  charges." 

15.  Where  the  ship  has  stranded  the  insurer  is  liable  for  the  Stranded, 
excepted  losses,  although  the  loss  is  not  attributable  to  the 
stranding,  provided  that  when  the  stranding  takes  place  the 

risk  has  attached  and,  if  the  poHcy  be  on  goods,  that  the  damaged 
goods  are  on  board. 

16.  The  term  ''ship"  includes  the  hull,  materials  and  outfit.  Ship, 
stores  and  provisions  for  the  officers  and  crew,  and,  in  the  case  of 
vessels  engaged  in  a  regular  trade,  the  permanent  fittings  requi- 
site for  the  trade,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  a  steamship,  the 
machinery,  boUers,  and  coals. 

17.  The  term  "freight"  includes  the  profit  derivable  by  a  Freight, 
shipowner  from  the  employment  of  his  ship  to  carry  his  own 
goods  or  moveables,  as  well  as  freight  payable  by  a  third  party, 

but  does  not  include  passage  money. 


n 
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Appendix  B. 

Goodji. 


Sect.  70. 


Seet.  93. 


18.  The  term  "  gooda  "  means  goods  in  the  nature  of  mer- 
chandise, and  does  not  indade  personal  effects  or  provisions  and 
stores  for  use  on  board. 

In  the  absence  of  any  nsage  to  the  contrary,  deck  cargo  and 
living  animals  must  be  insured  spedficaUj,  and  not  under  the 
general  denomination  of  goods. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

In  the  adjustment  of  claims  for  particular  average  in  a  policy 
on  ship,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  provision  in  the  policy,  the 
following  items  for  repairing  damage  or  making  good  losses 
shall  be  recoverable  from  the  insurer  without  deduction,  new 
for  old : — 

Graving  dock  expenses. 
Cost  of  removals. 

Use  of  shears,  stages,  and  graving  dock  appliances. 
Cost  of  anchors,  provisions,  and  stores. 
Cost  of  temporary  repairs. 
Cost  of  straightening  bent  ironwork. 

All  repairs  of  damage  sustained  by  a  vessel  on  her  first 
voyage. 
Chain  cables  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  one-sixth. 
All  other  repairs  of  damage  sustained  after  the  first  voyage 
shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  one-third. 


THIED    SCHEDULE. 

Enactments  Bepealed. 


Bwrion  and  Chapter. 


Tiae  or  Short  Title. 


28  Gteo.  3,  0.  56 ... . 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


19  G^.  2,  0.  37. . . .  An  Act  to  reg^nlateinsiiranoe  on  ships    The  whole  Act. 

belongiDg  to  the  subjects  of  Qreat 
Britain,  and  on  merohandizeti  or 
effects  laden  thereon. 


31  &  32  Yict.  0. 86 . 


An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  made  in  the 
twenty-flftn  jear  of  the  reign  of 
his  present  Majeetj,  intituled  *'  An 
Act  for  re«rulating  Insurances  on 
Ships,  and  on  ffoods,  merchan- 
dizes, or  effects,'  and  for  sabsti- 
tuting  other  provisions  for  the 
like  purpose  in  ueu  thereof. 

The  Policies  of  Marine  Assurance 
A.ot|  1868* 


The  whole  Aot 
so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  marine 
insurance. 


The  whole  Act. 
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SPECIMEN    SLIPS. 

(Sup  for  a  Lloyd's  policy,  with  Institute  Voyage  ClauseSi  on 
steamship  ^'Xerxes,"  valued  at  20,000/.  on  huU,  &c.,  and 
10,000/.  on  machinery,  for  a  voyage  from  Havre  to  Bristol 
Channel,  Colombo  and  Burmah,  and  back  to  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Continent  between  Bordeaux  and  Hamburg,  at  a 
premium  of  45/-  per  cent.,  or  to  Copenhagen  or  Flensburg  on 
payment  of  an  additional  premium  of  2/6.) 


No.. 


X.  T.  &  Co.  (brokers). 


OASH. 


Deviation,  F.G.A.,  E.D.C.,  No  thirds,   and  Negli- 
gence. 
F.C.  &  S. 

Add  to  free  of  average  clause  ''sunk,  on  fire,  or 
caused  by  collision  with  another  vessel.  To  pay  fire 
irrespective  percentage." 

{The  above  ie printed;  the  remainder  is  in  writing,) 

"Xerxes." 
Havre,  B.  Chan.,  Colombo  and  Burmah,  and  U.  K. 

Cent.  ^  &  30  ds. 

Ship      .     -     .£20,000 
Machy.      -    -     10,000 

£30,000  46/- 

List.  Voyage  Clauses. 

2/6  add.  C'hagen  or  F'burg. 

2000  C.  D.  15/6.  {Subscription  of  C,  D.  for  2,000/., 
dated  the  1 5  th  of  June.  The  other  subscriptions  /oUoWf 
or  are  written  on  the  back  of  the  slip,) 

,  1901. 

VOL.  II.  5  D 


"Ljz  :z:r  i. 


-■    Z^nAL 


ir  ^CDo 


^•x 


JUL   J 


3-JiL  "Ui*  -*   r  >*-: 


Jiff  "a  "nil  1"?  if  ^ml. 


i  3a. 


:j^,*w. 


*?  il_*ii.tL.''  1^ 


Rr  ?.. 


•4 11 


i i  si^L^i^^  iix.c  ^J.-i  F-r^_  I  >.  I.       Ex- 

Tracer  Cl&u.*^%  l>'i].  B'kok  & 

21 '-  csiKi&li  ex.  B.  N.  A^  1  9,  1  4. 
2,000  a  D.  15/1. 

tc'.,  te.     {Other  smUer^tiams.) 


;    1  10,  1  4 


>  1901. 
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Appendix  0. 

INSTITUTE  VOYAGE  CIAUSES.    1901.  " ^ 

{The  collision  clauses  are  framed  for  a  company*  s  policy  ;  for 
a  form  of  collision  clause  to  be  used  udth  a  Lloyd* s  policy j  see 
ante,  Vol.  I.,  s.  10.) 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  ship  hereby  insured  shall 
come  into  collision  with  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  and  the  assured 
shall  in  consequence  thereof  become  liable  to  pay,  and  shall  pay  ^ 
by  way  of  damages  to  any  other  person  or  persons  any  sum  or 
sums  not  exceeding  in  respect  of  any  one  such  collision  the  value 
of  the  ship  hereby  insured,  this  company  will  pay  the  assured 
such  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  such  sum  or  sums  so  paid  as 
its  subscription  hereto  bears  to  the  value  of  the  ship  hereby 
insured ;  and  in  cases  in  which  the  liability  of  the  ship  has  been 
contested,  or  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  limit  liability,  with 
the  consent  in  writing  of  this  company,  the  company  will  also 
pay  a  like  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  the  costs  which  the 
assured  shall  thereby  incur  or  be  compelled  to  pay ;  but  when 
both  vessels  are  to  blame,  then  unless  the  liability  of  the  owners 
of  one  or  both  of  such  vessels  becomes  limited  by  law,  claims 
under  this  clause  shall  be  settled  on  the  principle  of  cross- 
liabilities  as  if  the  owners  of  oach  vessel  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  owners  of  the  other  of  such  vessels  such  one-half  or 
other  proportion  of  the  latter' s  damages  as  may  have  been 
properly  allowed  in  ascertaining  the  balance  or  sum  payable  by 
or  to  the  assured  in  consequence  of  such  collision. 

Provided  always  that  this  clause  shall  in  no  case  extend  to  any 
sum  which  the  assured  may  become  liable  to  pay,  or  shall  pay  for 
removal  of  obstructions  under  statutory  powers,  for  injury  to 
harbours,  wharves,  piers,  stages,  and  similar  structures,  consequent 
on  such  collision,  or  in  respect  of  the  cargo  or  engagements  of  the 
insured  vessel,  or  for  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury. 

Should  the  vessel  hereby  insured  come  into  collision  with  or 
receive  salvage  services  from  another  vessel  belonging  wholly  or, 
in  part  to  the  same  owners,  or  under  the  same  management,  the 
assured  shall  have  the  same  rights  imder  this  policy  as  they 
would  have  were  the  other  vessel  entirely  the  property  of  owners 
not  interested  in  the  vessel  hereby  insured ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  liability  for  the  collision,  or  the  amount  payable  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered,  shall  be  referred  to  a  sole  arbitrator  to  be*  agreed 
upon  between  the  underwriters  and  the  assured. 

This  insurance  also  specially  to  cover  (subject  to  the  free  of 
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Appendix  €.'   average  warranty)  loss  of,  or  damage  to  hull  or  machineiy  j 

throagh  the  negligence  of  master,  mariners,  engineers  or  pilots,  f 

or  through  explosions,  bursting  of  boilers,  breakage  of  shafts,  or  !' 

through  any  latent  defect  in  the  machinery  or  hull,  provided  such 
loss  or  damage  has  not  resulted  from  want  of  due  diligence  by 
the  owners  of  the  ship,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  the  manager. 
Masters,  mates,  engineers,  pilots,  or  crew  not  to  be  considered  as 
part  owners  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  should  they  hold 
shares  in  the  steamer. 

General  average  and  salvage  charges  payable  according  to 
foreign  statement,  or  per  York-Antwerp  Rules  if  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  of  affreightment. 

Average  payable  on  each  valuation  separately  or  on  the  whole 
without  deduction  of  thirds,  new  for  old,  whether  the  average  be 
particular  or  general. 

Donkey  boilers,  winches,  cranes,  windlasses,  steering  gear,  and 
electric  light  apparatus  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  huU, 
and  not  part  of  the  machinery.  Refrigerating  machinery  and 
insulation  not  covered  unless  expressly  included  in  this  policy. 

Warranted  free  from  particular  average  imder  3  per  cent.,  but 
nevertheless  when  the  vessel  shall  have  been  stranded,  sunk,  on 
fire,  or  in  collision  with  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  underwriters  to 
pay  the  damage  occasioned  thereby.  No  claim  shall  be  allowed 
in  respect  of  scraping  or  painting  the  vessel's  bottom,  whether 
she  be  stranded  or  not ;  but  the  expense  of  sighting  the  bottom 
after  stranding 'shall  be  paid,  if  reasonably  incurred,  even  if 
no  damage  be  found. 

Groimding  in  the  Suez  Canal,  or  in  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
or  its  connections,  or  in  the  River  Mersey  above  Rock  Ferry 
Slip,  or  in  the  River  Plate  (above  Buenos  Ayres)  or  its  tribu- 
teuries,  or  in  the  Danube,  Demerara,  or  Bilbao  River,  or  on  the 
Yenikale  or  Bilbao  Bar,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  stranding. 

The  insured  value  shall  be  taken  as  the  repaired  value  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  vessel  is  a  constructive  total  loss. 

In  the  event  of  accident  whereby  loss  or  damage  may  resnlt 
in  a  claim  under  this  policy,  notice  shall  be  given  in  writing  to 
fhe  underwriters  where  practicable,  and,  if  abroad,  to  the 
nearest  Lloyd's  agent  also,  prior  to  survey,  so  that  they  may 
appoint  their  own  surveyor  if  they  so  desire ;  and  whenever  the 
extent  of  the  damage  is  ascertainable,  the  nnderwriters  may 
take  or  may  require  the  assured  to  take  tenders  for  the  repair 
of  such  damage.  In  cases  where  a  tender  is  accepted  by  or 
with  the  approval  of  underwriters,  the  underwriters  will  make 
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an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  cent,  per  annnm  on  the  Appendix  0. 
insured  value  for  the  time  actually  lost  in  waiting  for  tenders. 
In  the  event  of  the  assured  failing  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  this  clause,  £15  per  cent,  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  ascertained  claim. 

Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  and  the 
ecu  sequences  thereof,  or  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy  excepted, 
and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities  or  warlike  opera- 
tions, whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war. 

Held  covered  in  case  of  deviation  or  change  of  voyage  pro- 
vided notice  be  given  and  any  additional  premium  required  be 
agreed  immediately  after  receipt  of  advices. 

With  leave  to  sail  with  or  without  pilots,  and  to  tow  and  assist 
vessels  or  craft  in  all  situations,  and  to  be  towed. 

With  leave  to  dock  and  imdock  and  go  into  graving  dock. 


INSTITUTE  TIME  CLAUSES.    1901. 

1.  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  ship  hereby  insured 
shall  come  into  collision  with  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  and  the 
assured  shall  in  consequence  thereof  become  liable  to  pay,  and 
shall  pay  by  way  of  damages  to  any  other  person  or  persons  any 
sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  in  respect  of  any  one  such  collision 
the  value  of  the  ship  hereby  insured,  this  company  will  pay  the 
assured  such  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  such  sum  or  sums  so 
paid  as  its  subscription  hereto  bears  to  the  value  of  the  ship 
hereby  insured,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  liability  of  the  ship  has 
been  contested,  or  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  limit  liability, 
with  the  consent  in  writing  of  this  company,  the  company  will 
also  pay  a  like  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  the  costs  which  the 
assured  shall  thereby  incur,  or  be  compelled  to  pay ;  but  when 
both  vessels  are  to  blame,  then  unless  the  liability  of  the  owners 
of  one  or  both  of  such  vessels  becomes  limited  by  law,  claims 
under  this  clause  shall  be  settled  on  the  principle  of  cross- 
liabilities  as  if  the  owners  of  each  vessel  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  owners  of  the  other  of  such  vessels  such  one-half  or 
other  proportion  of  the  latter's  damages  as  may  have  been 
properly  allowed  in  ascertaining  the  balance  or  sum  payable  by 
or  to  the  assured  in  consequence  of  such  collision. 

Provided  always  that  this  clause  shall  in  no  case  extend  to  any 
sum  which  the  assured  may  become  liable  to  pay^  or  shall  pay  for 
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^ppeadix  C«  removal  of  obstructions  under  statutory  powers,  for  injury  to  har- 
bour Sy  wharves f  piers,  stapes  and  similar  structures,  consequent  on 
such  collision,  or  in  respect  of  the  cargo  or  engagements  of  the  ifisured 
vessel,  or  for  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury, 

2.  Should  the  vessel  hereby  insured  come  into  collision  with  or 
receire  salvage  services  from  another  vessel  belonging  "whoUj  or 
in  part  to  the  same  owners,  or  under  the  same  management,  the 
•assured  shall  have  the  same  rights  under  this  policy  as  they 
would  have  were  the  other  vessel  entirely  the  property  of  owners 
not  interested  in  the  vessel  hereby  insured ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  liability  for  the  collision,  or  the  amount  payable  for  the 
services  rendered,  shall  be  referred  to  a  sole  arbitrator  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  underwriters  and  the  assured. 

3.  In  port  and  at  sea,  in  docks  and  graving  docks,  and  on 
ways,  gridirons  and  pontoons,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  on 
all  occasions,  services  and  trades  whatsoever  and  wheresoever, 
under  steam  or  sail,  with  leave  to  sail  with  or  without  pilots,  to 
tow  and  a^^sist  vessels  or  craft  in  all  situations,  and  to  be  towed 
and  to  go  on  trial  trips. 

4.  Held  covered  in  case  of  any  breach  of  warranty  as  to  cargo, 
trade,  locality  or  date  of  sailing,  provided  notice  be  given,  and 
any  additional  [premium  required  be  agreed  immediately  after 
receipt  of  advices. 

5.  Should  the  vessel  be  sold  or  transferred  to  new  manage- 
ment, then,  unless  the  imderwriters  agree  in  writing  to  such  sale 
or  transfer,  this  policy  shall  thereupon  become  cancelled  from 
date  of  sale  or  transfer,  imless  the  vessel  has  cargo  on  board  and 
has  already  sailed  from  her  loading  port  or  is  at  sea  in  ballast, 
in  either  of  which  cases  such  cancellation  shall  be  suspended 
until  arrival  at  final  port  of  discharge  if  with  cargo,  or  at  port  of 
destination  if  in  ballast.  A  pro  ratd  daily  return  of  premium 
shall  be  made. 

6.  This  insurance  also  specially  to  cover  (subject  to  the  free  of 
average  warranty)  loss  of,  or  damage  to  huU  or  machinery 
through  the  negligence  of  master,  mariners,  engineers  or  pilots, 
or  through  explosions,  bursting  of  boilers,  breakage  of  shafts,  or 
through  any  latent  defect  in  the  machinery  or  hull,  provided 
duch  loss  or  damage  has  not  resulted  from  want  of  due  diligence 
by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  the  manager. 
Masters,  mates,  engineers,  pilots,  or  crew  not  to  be  considered  as 
part  owners  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  should  they  hold 
siha^res  in  the  steamer. 

Z»  G-eneral  average  ajxd  salvage  charges  payable  according  to 
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foi-eign  statement,  or  per  York- Antwerp  Rules,  if  in  accordance   Apyendix  0, 
with  the  contract  of  afilreightment. 

8.  Average  payable  on  each  valuation  separately  or  on  the 
whole,  without  deduction  of  thirds,  new  for  old,  whether  the 
average  be  particular  or  general. 

9.  Donkey  boilers,  winches,  cranes,  windlasses,  steering  gear, 
and  electric  light  apparatus  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the 
hull,  and  not  part  of  the  machinery.  Befrigerating  machinery 
and  insulation  not  covered  unless  expressly  included  in  this 
policy. 

10.  Warranted  free  from  particular  average  imder  3  per  cent., 
but  nevertheless  when  the  vessel  shall  have  been  stranded,  sunk, 
on  fire,  or  in  collision  with  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  imder- 
writers  to  pay  the  damage  occasioned  thereby.  No  claim  shall 
be  allowed  in  respect  of  scraping  or  painting  the  vessel's  bottom, 
whether  she  be  stranded  or  not ;  but  the  expense  of  sighting  the 
bottom  after  stranding  shall  be  paid,  if  reasonably  incurred,  even 
if  no  damage  be  found. 

11.  Qrounding  in  the  Suez  Oanal  or  in  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  or  its  connections,  or  in  the  River  Mersey  above  Rock 
Feriy  Slip,  or  in  the  River  Plate  (above  Buenos  Ayres)  or  its 
tributaries,  or  in  the  Danube,  Demerara,  or  Bilbao  River,  or 
on  the  Yenikale  or  Bilbao  Bar  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
stranding. 

12.  The  warranty  and  conditions  as  to  average  under  8  per 
cent,  to  be  applicable  to  each  voyage  as  if  separately  insured, 
and  a  voyage  shall  be  deemed  to  commence  at  one  of  the  follow- 
ing periods  to  be  selected  by  the  assured  when  making  up  the 
claim,  viz. :  at  any  time  at  which  the  vessel  (1)  begins  to  load 
cargo  or  (2)  sails  in  ballast  to  a  loading  port.  Such  voyage 
shall  be  deemed  to  continue  during  the  ensuing  period  until 
either  she  has  made  one  outward  and  one  homewar4  passage 
(including'  an  intermediate  ballast  passage,  if  mad^)  or  has 
carried  and  discharged  two  cargoes,  whichever  may  first  happen, 
and  further,  in  either  case,  until  she  begins  to  load  a  subsequent 
cargo  or  sails  in  ballast  for  a  loading  port.  When  the  vessel 
sails  in  ballast  to  effect  damage  repair  such  saiHng  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  sailing  for  a  loading  port  although  she  loads  at 
the  repairing  port.  In  calculating  the  3  per  cent,  above  referred 
to,  particular  average  occurring  outside  the  period  covered  by 
this  policy  may  be  added  to  particular  average  occurring  within 
such  period  provided  it  occur  upon  the  same  voyage  (as  above 
defined),  but  only  that  portion  of  the  claim  arising  within  such 
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\  0^  period  shall  be  recoverable  hereon.  The  comineneement  of  a 
voyage  shall  not  be  so  £xed  as  to  overlap  another  voyage  on 
which  a  claim  is  made  on  this  or  the  preceding  policy. 

13.  In  no  case  shall  underwriters  be  liable  for  unrepaired 
damage  in  addition  to  a  subsequent  total  loss  sustained  during 
the  term  covered  by  this  policy. 

14.  The  insured  value  shall  be  taken  as  the  repaired  value  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  vessel  is  a  constructive  total  loss. 

15.  In  the  event  of  accident  whereby  loss  or  damage  may 
result  in  a  claim  under  this  policy,  notice  shall  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  underwriters,  where  practicable,  and,  if  abroad, 
to  the  nearest  Lloyd's  agent  also,  prior  to  survey,  so  that  they 
may  appoint  their  own  surveyor  if  they  so  desire ;  and  when- 
ever the  extent  of  the  damage  is  ascertainable,  the  underwriters 
may  take  or  may  require  the  assured  to  take  tenders  for  the 
repair  of  such  damage.  In  oases  where  a  tender  is  accepted  by 
or  with  the  approval  of  underwriters,  the  underwriters  will 
make  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  insured  value  for  the  time  actually  lost  in  waiting  for 
tenders.  In  the  event  of  the  assured  failing  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  this  clause,  £15  per  cent,  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  the  ascertained  claim. 

16.  Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  and 
the  consequences  thereof,  or  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy  excepted, 
and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities,  or  warlike  opera- 
tions, whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war. 

17.  /        per  cent,  for  each  uncommenced  months 
if  it  be  mutually  agreed  to  cancel  this  policy. 

m  I  as  follows  for  each  consecutive  30  days        I  , 

.  <  the  vessel  may  be  laid  up  in  port,  viz. : —         >        .    , 

return     i  i      r     >  ^   amvaJ. 

per  cent,  if  in  the  United  Kingdom 

not  under  average, 
per  cent,  under  average,  or  if  abroad 
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Appendix  C. 


Sum  insured. 


THE  A.  STEAMSHIP  MUTUAL  INSUEANCE 
ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

Be  it  known  that  for  liimseK  and  co-owners  (hereinafter 

called  the  said  person  or  persons  effectiDg  this  insurance),  as  well 
in  his  or  their  own  name  or  names,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and 
names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  same 
doth,  may,  or  shall  appertain  in  part  or  in  all,  subject  to  the 
provisions  hereinafter  contained,  doth  make  assurance  and  cause 
himself  or  themselves  and  them  and  every  of  them  to  be  insured, 
lost  or  not  lost,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  as  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Now  this  policy  of  insurance  witnesseth  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  premises  and  of  the  observance  by  the  said  insured  of  the 
rules  and  regulations,  the  A.  Steamship  Mutual  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, Limited,  do  hereby  agree  with  the  said  insured  that  the 
members  of  the  said  association  shall,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  articles  of  association  of  the  said  association,  and  the  rules 
of  the  said  association,  and  subject  to  the  proviso  hereinafter 
contained,  be  subject  and  liable  to  pay  and  make  good,  and  shall 
pay  and  make  good,  all  such  losses  and  damages  as  are  herein- 
after expressed,  which  may  happen  to  the  steamship  hereinafter 
named,  and  may  attach  to  this  policy  in  respect  of  the  sum  of 
pounds  hereby  insured,  which  insurance  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  upon  the  steamship  called  the  and  valued  as 
follows : — 
The  body,  tackle,  apparel,  boats  and  other  \    ^ 

furniture  of  the  said  steamship  at  ....  ) 

The  machinery  at £ 

Whereof  is  at  present  master,  or  whoever  shall  go  for 

master  of  the  said  steamship,  lost  or  not  lost. 

And  the  said  association  do  promise  and  agree  that  the  insur- 
ance aforesaid  shall  commence  upon  the  said  steamship  at  and 
from  noon  of  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1901,  and  shall 
thenceforth  continue  until  noon  of  the  twentieth  day  of  February, 
1902. 

And  touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  the  said  asso- 
ciation are  made  liable  imto  by  this  insurance  they  are  of  the 
seas,  men  of  war,  fire,  explosion,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves, 
jettisons^  letters  of  mart  and  countermart;  suiprisals,  takings  at 
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Appendix  0.  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and 
people,  of  what  nation,  condition  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of 
masters  and  mariners,  and  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfor- 
tunes  that  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the 
said  steamship  or  any  part  thereof,  including  liability  in  accord- 
ance with  the  said  rules  for  damage  done  by  collision  with  any 
other  ship  or  vessel,  with  liberty  to  tow  and  be  towed.  And  in 
case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  insured, 
their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns  to  sue,  labour,  and  travel  for, 
in,  and  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said 
steamship,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  insur- 
ance, the  charges  whereof  the  members  having  ships  entered  in 
the  said  association  shall  bear  in  their  respective  proportions. 
And  it  is  declared  and  agreed  that  no  act  of  the  insurers  or 
insured  in  recovering,  saving,  or  preserving  the  property  insured, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  waiver  or  acceptance  of  abandonment. 
Provided  always  that,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion of  the  said  association,  and  the  rules  of  the  said  association, 
this  policy  and  the  other  policies  of  the  association  are  granted 
on  this  condition,  and  it  is  hereby  specially  agreed  that  the  asso- 
ciation, imder  all  their  policies  of  insurance,  shall  be  liable  in 
the  whole  only  to  the  extent  of  so  much  of  the  funds  as  the  said 
association  is  able  to  recover  from  the  members  of  the  said  asso- 
ciation and  their  respective  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators 
liable  for  the  same,  and  which,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  articles 
of  association,  and  of  the  rules  thereof,  are,  for  the  time  being, 
applicable  for  the  purpose  of  paying  claims  under  this  and  other 
policies  issued  in  respect  thereof. 

And  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  assured  and  the  asso- 
ciation that  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the 
association  against  the  said  person  or  persons  effecting  this 
insurance  as  a  member  or  members  of  the  association  in  respect 
of  this  insurance,  the  assured  shall  pay  to  the  association,  in  lieu 
of  premiums,  all  the  sums  and  contributions  which  the  association 
are  entitled  to  call  upon  the  said  person  or  persons  effecting  this 
insurance,  as  a  member  or  members  of  the  association,  to  pay  to 
the  association  in  respect  of  this  insurance,  according  to  the 
articles  of  association  of  the  A.  Steamship  Mutual  Insurance 
Association,  Limited,  and  the  rules  of  the  said  association,  as 
from  time  to  time  amended,  and  that  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  said  articles  of  association,  and  the  rules  of  the  association, 
and  of  all  amendments  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered 
part  of  this  policy,  and  shall,  so  far  as  regards  this  insurance,  be 
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as  binding  upon  the  assured  as  upon  the  said  person  or  persons    Appendix  C. 
effecting  this  insurance. 

In  witness  whereof  the  common  seal  of  the  said  association  hath 
been  hereunto  affixed^  and  is  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
managers  of  the  said  association^  this  day  of  1901. 

Managers. 


\_At  back  of  Policy."] 
Special  Clauses  and  "Wabbanties. 

1.  Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure  and  detention,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  or  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy  excepted, 
and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities  or  warlike  opera- 
tions, whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war. 

2.  [Collision  clause  as  in  institute  clauses.] 

3.  Average  payable  on  each  valuation  separately  or  on  the 
whole  without  deduction  of  thirds,  new  for  old,  whether  the 
average  be  particular  or  general.  Machinery  in  all  cases  to 
comprise  only  the  propelling  power  of  the  vessel.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  claims  for  particular  average  this  steamer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  valued  at  not  less  than  7/.  per  gross  registered 
ton. 

The  following  deductions  shall  apply  to  boilers,  their  fittings, 
coverings,  and  mountings : — 

A  deduction  of  one-half  after  the  fifth  year. 
A  deduction  of  two-thirds  after  the  tenth  year. 
No  claim  shall  be  allowed  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  donkey 
boilers  after  they  are  five  years  old. 

4.  Warranted  free  from  claims  for  loss  or  injury  of  live  stock 
from  any  cause  whatever. 

5.  To  pay  general  average  and  salvage  charges  as  per  foreign 
statement  or  York-Antwerp  Bules,  if  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  of  affreightment. 

6..  To  return  as  follows  for  each  consecutive  thirty  days  the 
vessel  may  be  laid  up  in  a  safe  port  (with  or  without  cargo) : — 

{Qs.  Sd.  per  cent,  on  the  sum  insured, 
Sd,  per  ton  on  tonnage  entered  for  particular 
average. 
Vessels  laid  up  in  port  (with  or  without  cargo)  over  30  days 
to  receive  a  return  pro  ratd  for  the  additional  days. 

7.  Held  covered  in  case  of  any  breach  of  warranty  as  to  cargo, 
trade,  locality,  or  date  of  sailing,  provided  notice  be  given  and 
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Appendix  0.    any  additional  premium  required  be  paid  immediately  after 
receipt  of  advices. 

8.  This  insurance  also  specially  to  cover  (subject  to  the  free  of 
average  warranty)  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  hull  or  machinery 
through  the  negligence  of  master,  mariners,  engineers,  or  pilots, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons,  whether  belonging  to  the  ship 
or  not,  or  through  explosions,  bursting  of  boilers,  breakage  of 
shafts,  or  through  any  latent  defect  in  the  machinery  or  hull, 
provided  such  loss  or  damage  has  not  resulted  from  want  of  due 
diligence  by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  the 
manager. 

9.  Donkey  boilers,  winches,  cranes,  windlasses,  steering  gear, 
and  electric  light  apparatus  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the 
hull,  and  not  part  of  the  machinery.  Bef rigerating  machinery 
and  insulation  not  covered,  imless  expressly  included  in  this 
policy. 

10.  Warranted  free  from  particular  average  under  4s,  6d.  per 
gross  registered  ton,  but  nevertheless  when  the  vessel  shall  have 
been  stranded,  sunk,  or  on  fire,  or  in  collision  with  any  other 
ship  or  vessel,  the  association  to  pay  the  damage  occasioned 
thereby.  No  claim  shall  be  allowed  in  respect  of  scraping  or 
painting  the  vessel's  bottom,  whether  she  be  stranded  or  not ; 
but  the  expenses  of  sighting  the  bottom  after  stranding  shall  be 
paid,  if  reasonably  incurred,  even  if  no  damage  be  found. 

1 1 .  The  warranty  and  conditions  as  to  average  under  4*.  6d, 
per  gross  registered  ton  to  be  applicable  to  each  voyage  as  if 
separately  insured,  and  not  to  the  whole  time  insured,  and  a 
"voyage"  shall  be  defined  to  be  that  period  within  which  two 
cargoes  are  delivered,  excepting  where  an  outward  or  homeward 
passage  is  made  in  ballast,  when  the  period  shall  close  on  the 
delivery  of  one  cargo,  but  in  any  case  it  shall  include  the  passage 
in  ballast  from  the  port  of  discharge  to  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  on  the  Continent  between  Bordeaux  and  Hamburg 
inclusive. 

12.  In  no  case  shall  the  association  be  liable  for  unrepaired 
damage  in  addition  to  a  subsequent  total  loss  sustained  during 
the  original  or  extended  term  covered  by  this  policy. 

13.  In  the  event  of  accident  whereby  loss  or  damage  may 
result  in  a  claim  under  this  policy,  notice  shall  be  g^ven  in 
writing  to  the  managers  where  practicable  prior  to  survey,  so 
that  they  may  appoint  a  surveyor  if  desired.  The  allowance  for 
an  owner's  superintendent  when  superintending  average  repairs, 
shall  be  lOs.  6d,  per  day  when  repairs  are  effected  at  the  owner's 
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port  where  lie  carries  on  business  or  at  an  adjacent  port,  and    Appendix  0. 
21*.  per  day  at  any  other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad, 
together  with  reasonable  expenses. 

14.  Grounding  in  the  Suez  Canal,  or  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
or  its  connections,  or  in  the  Biver  Mersey  above  Bock  Ferry 
Slip,  or  in  the  Biver  Plate  (above  Buenos  Ayres)  and  its 
tributaries,  or  in  the  Danube,  Demerara,  or  Bilbao  Bivers, 
or  on  Yenikale  or  Bilbao  Bars,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
stranding. 

15.  No  claim  for  total  loss,  constructive  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
admitted  unless  the  estimated  cost  of  the  structural  repairs  and 
of  replacing  the  outfit  and  stores  is  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of 
the  value  declared  in  this  policy,  although  the  value  of  the  ship 
when  repaired  may  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  repairs ;  and  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  the  repairs  nothing  shall  be  taken  into 
account  for  recovering,  saving  or  preserving  the  ship.  Provided 
that  if  in  any  case  the  conmiittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  liability 
of  the  association  will  amount  to  the  sum  insured,  they  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  pay  as  for  a  total  loss,  irrespective  of  any  such 
estimated  cost  as  aforesaid. 

16.  No  British  North  America,  excepts 

Halifax  for  purposes  of  coaling. .  I  Between  1st  October 
No  Baltic  beyond  13^  east  longi-  |        and  1st  April, 
tude  or  White  Sea ) 

The  British  North  America  warranty  may  be  cancelled  on 
payment  of  20«.  per  cent.,  but  steamers  entering  the  Biver 
St.  Lawrence  before  1st  April  or  after  1st  November  to  pay 
an  additional  20«.  per  cent. 

The  Baltic  warranty  may  be  cancelled  in  respect  of  steamers 
in  the  Baltic  between  1st  October  and  Ist  November  on  payment 
of  lOs,  per  cent. ;  between  Ist  November  and  1st  April  on  pay- 
ment of  208.  per  cent.  Such  additional  Baltic  premium  shall 
not  exceed  20«.  per  cent,  upon  the  pob'cy. 

The  White  Sea  warranty  may  be  cancelled  up  to  the  1 5th  October 
on  payment  of  lOs.  per  cent.,  and  after  that  date  on  payment  of 
40a,  per  cent. 

No  Meaane  or  Eaatward  of  Cape  Canin, 

Steamers  insured  F.P.A.  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  above  rates. 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  REFOEM  AND 
CODIFICATION  OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


UVESFOOL  COHPEEENCE,  1890. 


TOEK- ANTWERP    EULES,    1890. 
EuLE  I.  Jettison  of  Deck  Oabgo. 

No  jettison  of   deck  cargo  shall   be  made  good  as  general 
average. 

Eveiy  structure  not  built  in  with  the  frame  of  the  vessel  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

EuLE  n.  Damage  by  Jettison  and  Sacbifioe  for  the 

Common  Safety. 

Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  or  in 
consequence  of  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  common  safety,  and  by 
water  which  goes  down  a  ship's  hatches  opened  or  other  opening 
made  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  jettison  for  the  common 
safety,  shall  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

EuLE  ni.   EXTINGUTSHING  FiBE  ON  ShIPBOAED. 

Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  water 
or  otherwise,  including  damage  by  beaching  or  scuttling  a  burn- 
ing ship,  in  extinguishing  a  fire  on  board  the  ship,  shall  be 
made  good  as  general  average ;  except  that  no  compensation 
shall  be  made  for  damage  to  such  portions  of  the  ship  and  bulk 
cargo,  or  to  such  separate  packages  of  cargo,  as  have  been  on 
fire. 
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Appendix  D. 
EuLE  IV.  OuTTura  away  Webck.  ' 

Loss  or  damage  caused  bj  cutting  away  the  wreck  or  remains 
of  spars,  or  of  other  things  which  hare  preyiously  been  carried 
awaj  bj  sea-peril,  shall  not  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

EuLE  V.  VOLUNTAKY  STRANDING. 

When  a  ship  is  intentionally  run  on  shore,  and  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  if  that  course  were  not  adopted  she  would 
inevitably  sink,  or  drive  on  shore  or  on  rocks,  no  loss  or  damage 
caused  to  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  or  any  of  them,  by  such 
intentional  running  on  shore  shall  be  made  good  as  general 
average.  But  in  all  other  cases  where  a  ship  is  intentionally 
run  on  shore  for  the  common  safety,  the  consequent  loss  or 
damage  shall  be  allowed  as  general  average. 

EuLE  YI.  Oarbyiko  Press  of  Sail.    Damage  to  or  Loss 

OF  Sails. 

Damage  to  or  loss  of  sails  and  spars,  or  either  of  them, 
caused  by  forcing  a  ship  off  the  groimd  or  by  driving  her  higher 
up  the  ground,  for  the  common  safety,  shall  be  made  good  as 
general  average ;  but  where  a  ship  is  afloat,  no  loss  or  damage 
caused  to  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  or  any  of  them,  by  carry- 
ing a  press  of  sail,  shall  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

Etjle  Vii.  Damage  to  Exgines  m  Eefloatino  a  Ship. 

Damage  caused  to  machinery  and  boilers  of  a  ship  which  is 
ashore  and  in  a  position  of  peril  in  endeavouring  to  refloat  shall 
be  allowed  in  general  average,  when  shewn  to  have  arisen  from 
an  actual  intention  to  float  the  ship  for  the  common  safety  at  the 
risk  of  such  damage. 

EuLB  Vill.  Expenses  Lightening  a  Ship  when  Ashore  and 

Consequent  Damage. 

When  a  ship  is  ashore  and,  in  order  to  float  her,  cargo,  bunker 
coals,  and  ship's  stores,  or  any  of  them,  are  discharged,  the  extra 
cost  of  lightening,  lighter  hire,  and  reshipping  (if  incurred),  and 
the  loss  or  damage  sustained  thereby,  shall  be  admitted  as 
general  average. 
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Appendix  D.  Etjle  IX.  Caroo,  Ship's  Materials,  and  Stores  Burnt 

FOR  Fuel. 
Cargo,  ship's  materials,  and  stores,  or  any  of  them  necessarily 
burnt  for  fuel  for  the  common  safety  at  a  time  of  peril,  shall  be 
admitted  as  general  average,  when  and  only  when  an  ample 
supply  of  fuel  had  been  provided ;  but  the  estimated  quantity  of 
coals  that  would  have  been  consumed,  calculated  at  the  price 
current  at  the  ship's  last  port  of  departure  at  the  date  of  her 
leaving  shall  be  charged  to  the  shipowner  and  credited  to  the 
general  average. 

BuLE  X.  Expenses  at  Port  of  Eefuge,  &c. 

(a)  When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  a  port  or  place  of  refuge, 
or  shall  have  returned  to  her  port  or  place  of  loading,  in  conse- 
quence of  accident,  sacrifice,  or  other  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, which  render  that  necessary  for  the  common  safety,  the 
expenses  of  entering  such  port  or  place  shall  be  admitted  as 
general  average ;  and  when  she  shall  have  sailed  thence  with 
her  original  cargo,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  corresponding  expenses  of 
leaving  such  port  or  place,  consequent  upon  such  entry  or 
return,  shall  likewise  be  admitted  as  general  average. 

(b)  The  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship,  whether  at  a 
port  or  place  of  loading,  call,  or  refuge,  shall  be  admitted  as 
general  average,  when  the  discharge  was  necessary  for  the 
common  safety  or  to  enable  damage  to  the  ship,  caused  by 
sacrifice  or  accident  during  the  voyage,  to  be  repaired,  if  the 
repairs  were  necessary  for  the  safe  prosecution  of  the  voyage. 

(c)  Whenever  the  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship  is 
admissible  as  general  average,  the  cost  of  reloading  and  storing 
such  cargo  on  board  the  said  ship,  together  with  all  storage 
charges  on  such  cargo,  shall  likewise  be  so  admitted.  But 
when  the  ship  is  condemned  or  does  not  proceed  on  her  original 
voyage,  no  storage  expenses  incurred  after  the  date  of  the  ship's 
condemnation  or  of  the  abandonment  of  the  voyage  shall  be 
admitted  as  general  average. 

(d)  If  a  ship  under  average  be  in  a  port  or  place  at  which  it 
is  practicable  to  repair  her,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the 
whole  cargo,  and  if,  in  order  to  save  expenses,  either  she  is 
towed  thence  to  some  other  port  or  place  of  repair  or  to  her 
destination,  or  the  cargo  or  a  portion  of  it  is  transhipped  by 
another  ship,  or  otherwise  forwarded,  then  the  extra  cost  of 
such  towage,  transhipment,  and  forwarding,  or  any  of  them  (up 
to  the  amount  of  the  extra  expense  saved)  shall  be  payable  by 
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the  several  parties  to  the  adventure  in  proportion  to  the  extra-   Appendix  D. 
ordinary  expense  saved. 

BuLE  XI.  Wages  and  Maintenance  of  Ceew  m  Poet  of 

Hefuoe,  &o. 
When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  or  been  detained  in  any  port 
or  place  under  the  circumstances,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the 
repairs,  mentioned  in  Bule  X.,  the  wages  payable  to  the  master, 
officers,  and  crew,  together  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
same,  during  the  extra  period  of  detention  in  such  port  or  place 
until  the  ship  shall  or  should  have  been  made  ready  to  proceed 
upon  her  voyage,  shall  be  admitted  as  general  average.  But 
when  the  ship  is  condemned  or  does  not  proceed  on  her  original 
"voyage,  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  the  master,  officers,  and 
crew,  incurred  after  the  date  of  the  ship^s  condemnation  or  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  voyage,  shall  not  be  admitted  as 
general  average. 

Bule  XII.  Damage  to  Cabgo  in  Dischabging,  &o. 
Damage  done  to  or  loss  of  cargo  necessarily  caused  in  the  act 
of  discharging,  storing,  reloading,  and  stowing,  shall  be  made 
good  as  general  average  when  and  only  when  the  cost  of  those 
measures  respectively  is  admitted  as  general  average. 

BxTLE  XIII.  Deditotions  feom  Cost  of  Befaibs. 
In  adjusting  claims  for  general  average,  repairs  to  be  allowed 
in  general  average  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  deductions 
in  respect  of  "  new  for  old,"  viz. — 

In  the  case  of  iron  or  steel  ships,  from  date  of  original 
register  to  the  date  of  accident, — 

Up  to         r     All  repairs  to  be  allowed  in  full,  except 
1  year  old     (  painting  or  coating  of  bottom,   from  which 
t  one-third  is  to  be  deducted. 
/     One-third  to  be  deducted  off  repairs  to  and 
renewal  of  woodwork  of  hull,  masts  and  spars, 
furniture,    upholstery,    crockery,    metal    and 
glassware,  also  sails,  rigging,  ropes,  sheets  and 
hawsers  (other  than  wire  and  chain),  awnings, 
covers  and  painting. 

One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  wire  rigging, 

wire  ropes  and  wire  hawsers,  chain  cables  and 

chains,    donkey  engines,   steam  winches  and 

connections,   steam    cranes    and    connections; 

^  other  repairs  in  full. 

VOL.  II.  6  B 


(A.) 


Between 
1  and  3  years  < 
(B.) 
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Between 

3  and  6  years 

(C.) 


Between 

Sand  10  years 

(D.) 


^ 


Between 

10  &  15  years 

(E.) 

Over 

15  years 

(F.) 


(Deductions  as  above  under  Clause  B,  except 
that  one-sixth  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of 
masts  and  spars,  and  machinery  (inclusive  of 
boilers  and  their  mountings). 

Deductions  as  above  under  CHause  0,  except 
that  one-third  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of 
masts  and  spars,  repairs  to  and  renewal  of  all 
machinery  (inclusive  of  boilers  and  their 
mountings),  and  all  hawsers,  ropes,  sheets, 
and  rigging. 

(One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and 
renewals,  except  ironwork  of  hull  and  cement- 
ing and  chain  cables,  from  which  one-sixth  to 
be  deducted.    Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  full. 

(One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and 
renewals.  Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  full.  One- 
sixth  to  be  deducted  off  chain  cables. 

The  deductions  (except  as  to  provisions  and 
stores,  machineiy,  and  boilers)  to  be  regulated 
by  the  age  of  the  ship  and  not  the  age  of  the 
particular  part  of  her  to  which  they  apply.  No 
painting  bottom  to  be  allowed  if  the  bottom 
has  not  been  painted  withiu  six  months  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  accident.  No  deduction  to 
be  made  in  respect  of  old  material  which  is 
repaired  without  being  replaced  by  new,  and 
provisions  and  stores  which  have  not  been  in 
Vuse. 

In  the  case  of  wooden  or  composite  ships : — 

When  a  ship  is  under  one  year  old  from  date  of  original 
register,  at  the  time  of  accident,  no  deduction  new  for  old 
shall  be  made.  After  that  period  a  deduction  of  one-third 
shall  be  made,  with  the  following  exceptions : — 

Anchors  shall  be  allowed  in  full.  Chain  cables  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  deduction  of  one-sixth  only. 

No  deduction  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  provisions  and  stores 
which  had  not  been  in  use. 

Metal  sheathing  shall  be  dealt  with,  by  allowing  in  full  the 
cost  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  metal  sheath- 
ing stripped  off,  minus  the  proceeds  of  the  old  metal. 
Nails,  felt,  and  labour  metalling  are  subject  to  a  deduction 
of  one-third. 


Generally 

(0.) 
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In  the  case  of  ships  generally : —  Appendix  l>. 

In  the  case  of  all  ships,  the  expense  of  straightening  bent  iron- 
work, including  labour  of  taking  out  and  replacing  it, 
shall  be  allowed  in  full. 

Graying  dock  dues,  including  expenses  of  removals,  cartages, 
use  of  shears,  stages  and  graving  dock  materials,  shall  be 
allowed  in  full. 


EuLE  XIV.  Temporary  Bepairs. 

No  deductions  ''  new  for  old  "  shall  be  made  from  the  cost  of 
temporary  repairs  of  damage  allowable  as  general  average. 

BuLE  XV.  Loss  OF  Freight. 

Loss  of  freight  arising  from  damage  to  or  loss  of  cargo  shall 
be  made  good  as  general  average,  either  when  caused  by  a 
general  average  act  or  when  the  damage  to  or  loss  of  cargo  is  so 
made  good. 


Rule  XVI.  Amount  to  be  Made  Good  for  Cargo  Lost  or 

Damaged  by  Sacrifice. 

The  amount  to  be  made  good  as  general  average  for  damage 
or  loss  of  goods  sacrificed  shall  be  the  loss  which  the  owner  of 
the  goods  has  sustained  thereby,  based  on  the  market  values  at 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  or  at  the  termination  of  the 
adventure. 

Rule  XVII.  Contributory  Values. 

The  contribution  to  a  general  average  shall  be  made  upon  the 
actual  values  of  the  property  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure, 
to  which  shall  be  added  the  amoimt  made  good  as  general 
average  for  property  sacrificed ;  deduction  being  made  from  the 
shipowner's  freight  and  passage-money  at  risk,  of  such  port 
charges  and  crew's  wages  as  would  not  have  been  incurred  had 
the  ship  and  cargo  been  totally  lost  at  the  date  of  the  general 
average  act  or  sacrifice,  and  have  not  been  allowed  as  general 
average ;  deduction  being  also  made  from  the  value  of  the 
property  of  all  charges  incurred  in  respect  thereof  subsequently 
to  the  general  average  act,  except  such  charges  as  are  allowed 
in  general  average. 

6E2 
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Appendix  D.       Passengers'  luggage  and  personal  effects,  not  shipped  under 
bill  of  lading,  shall  not  contribute  to  general  average. 

EuLE  XVm.  Adjustment. 

Except  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  rules,  the  adjustment 
shall  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  that 
would  have  governed  the  adjustment  had  the  contract  of 
affreightment  not  contained  a  clause  to  pay  general  average 
according  to  these  rules. 
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The  foUotcing  are  the  Rules  of  Practice  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation  of  Average  AdjusterSy  May^  1901 : — 

Note. — Some  of  the  undermentioned  Bules  are,  as  indicated, 
**  Customs  of  Lloyd's/'  now  by  resolution  of  tlie  Association 
incorporated  amongst  the  Bules  of  Practice. 

The  preamble  to  the  Customs  was — 

**  Nothing  can  be  called  a  '  Custom  of  Lloyd's '  which  is 
determined  by  a  decision  of  the  superior  Courts;  for 
whatever  is  thus  sanctioned  rests  on  a  ground  surer  than 
Custom.  A  'Custom  of  Lloyd's'  then  must  relate  to  a 
point  on  which  the  law  is  doubtful,  or  not  yet  defined,  but 
as  to  which,  for  practical  convenience,  it  is  necessary  thai; 
there  should  be  some  uniform  rule.  By  the  term  is  here 
understood  the  Customs  of  English  Adjustiog,  whether 
as  affecting  General  or  Particular  Average." 

Adjustments  **for  the  Consideration  of  Underwriters.^^ 

That  any  adjustment  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  under- 
writers shall  include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  the  average 
adjuster  for  making  such  adjustment,  and,  when  submitted  in 
conjunction  with  a  daim  for  which  underwriters  are  liable,  shall 
be  contained  in  an  entirely  separate  document.  To  such  adjust- 
ments the  following  note  shall  be  appended,  viz. : — ''  This 
adjustment  has  been  prepared  by  request,  to  enable  the  assured 
to  submit  the  case  to  underwriters." 

Agency  Fees  chargeable  by  Shipowners, 

That  neither  interest  nor  commission  (excepting  bank  commis- 
sion), nor  any  other  charge  by  way  of  agency  or  remuneration  for 
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Appendix  E.  trouble,  is  allowed  to  the  shipowner  in  general  average  or  p€Lr- 
ticular  average  on  ship,  or  as  a  special  charge  in  respect  of 
payments  made  or  services  rendered  at  the  port  at  which  the 
managing  owner  for  the  time  being  resides ;  excepting  that  a 
commission  or  agency  fee  is  allowable  in  respect  of  payments 
made  or  services  rendered  on  behalf  of  cargo,  when  such  pay- 
ments or  services  are  not  involved  in  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment. 

Duty  of  Adjusters  in  respect  of  Cost  of  Repairs, 

That  in  adjusting  particular  average  on  ship  or  general  average 
which  includes  repairs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adjuster  to  satisfy 
himself  that  such  reasonable  and  usual  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  repairs  as  a  prudent  shipowner 
would  have  taken  if  uninsured. 


Claims  for  Damage  to  Ship^s  Machinery. 

That  no  daim  for  damage  to  ship's  machinery  shall  be 
admitted  into  an  adjustment  unless  a  survey  have  been  held 
upon  such  machinery  by  competent  and  disinterested  engineers 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  occurrence  of  the  casualty  giving 
rise  to  the  claim ;  a  certificate  of  such  survey,  reporting  as  to 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  damage,  to  be  furnished  to  the 
adjuster :  or  unless  clear  proof  be  given  to  the  adjuster  that 
the  holding  of  such  survey  or  the  obtaining  of  such  certificate 
is  impracticable,  which  proof  is  to  be  set  forth  on  the  face  of  the 
adjustment. 

Claims  on  Ship^s  Machinery, 

That  in  aU  claims  oh  ship's  machinery  for  repairs,  no  claim 
for  a  new  propeller  or  new  shaft  shall  be  admitted  into  an 
adjustment,  unless  the  adjuster  shall  obtcdn  and  insert  into  his 
statement  evidence  showing  what  has  become  of  the  old  propeller 
or  shaft. 

Water  Casks  {Custom  of  Lloyd's,  1876). 

Water  casks  or  tanks  carried  on  a  ship's  deck  are  not  paid  for 
by  underwriters  as  general  or  particular  average ;  nor  are  warps 
or  other  articles  when  improperly  carried  on  deck. 
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Basts  of  Adjustment. 

That  in  any  ailjustment  of  general  average  not  made  in 
accordance  with  British  law,  it  shall  be  prefaced  on  what 
principle  or  according  to  what  law  the  adjustment  has  been 
made,  and  the  reason  for  so  adjusting  the  claim  shall  be  set 
forth. 

In  all  cases  the  adjuster  shall  give  particulars  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  average  statement  of  the  clause  or  clauses 
contained  in  the  charter-party  and/or  bills  of  lading  with 
reference  to  the  adjustment  of  general  average. 

Deckhad  Jettison  {Custom  of  LhycPs,  Amended  1890-91). 

The  jettison  of  a  deckload  carried  according  to  the  usage  of 
trade,  and  not  in  violation  of  the  contracts  of  afEreightment,  is 
general  average. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  cargoes  of 
cotton,  tallow,  acids,  and  some  other  goods. 

Damage  hy  Water  used  to  Extinguish  Fire, 

That  damage  done  by  water  poured  down  a  ship's  hold  to 
extinguish  a  fire  be  treated  as  general  average. 

Damage  caused  hy  Water  thrown  upon  Burning  Ooods. 

That  goods  in  a  ship  which  is  on  fire,  or  the  cargo  of  which  is 
on  fire,  affected  by  water  voluntarily  used  to  extinguish  such 
fire,  shall  not  be  the  subject  of  general  average  if  the  packages 
so  afiPected  be  themselves  on  fire  at  the  time  the  water  was 
thrown  upon  them. 

Voluntary  Stranding  {Custom  of  Lhyd^s,  1876). 

The  custom  of  Lloyd's  excludes  from  general  average  all 
damage  to  ship  or  cargo  resulting  from  a  voluntary  stranding. 

This  rule  does  not  necessarily  exclude  such  damage  as  is  done 
by  beaching  or  scuttling  a  burning  vessel  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

Expenses  Lightening  a  Ship  when  Ashore  ( Custom  of  LloycCs^  as 

Amended  1890-91). 

When  a  ship  is  ashore,  and,  in  order  to  float  her,  cargo  is  put 
into  lighters  and  is  then  at  once  re-shipped,  the  whole  cost  of 
lightering,  including  lighter  hire  and  re-shipping,  is  general 
average. 
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Sails  set  io  force  a  Ship  off  the  Ground  (Custom  o/Lloyd^s,  1876). 

Sails  damaged  by  being  set,  or  kept  set,  to  force  a  sliip  off  the 
ground  or  to  drive  her  higher  up  the  ground  for  the  oommon 
safety,  are  general  average. 

Stranded  Vessels :  Damage  to  Engines  in  getting  off. 

That  damage  caused  to  machinery  and  boilers  of  a  stranded 
vessel,  in  endeavouring  to  refloat,  be  allowed  in  general  average 
when  shown  to  have  arisen  from  an  actual  intention  to  float  the 
ship  at  the  risk  of  such  damage. 

Claims  arising  out  of  Deficiency  of  Fuel, 

That  in  adjusting  general  average  arising  out  of  deficiency  of 
fuel  the  facts  on  which  the  general  average  is  based  shall  be  set 
forth  in  the  adjustment,  including  the  material  dates  and  dis- 
tances, £ind  particulars  of  fuel  supplies  and  consumption. 

Resort  to  Port  of  Refuge  for  General  Average  Repairs  :  Treatment 

of  the  Charges  incurred. 

That  when  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequence  of 
damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  general  average,  and  sails 
thence  with  her  original  cargo,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  outward  as 
well  as  the  inward  port  charges  shall  be  treated  as  general 
average;  and  when  cargo  is  discharged  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  such  damage,  the  warehouse  rent  and  reloading  of  the 
same  shall,  as  well  as  the  discharge,  be  treated  as  general 
average.     (See  Atwood  v.  Sellar,) 

Resort  to  Port  of  Refuge  on  account  of  Particular  Average 
Repairs :   Treatment  of  the  Charges  incurred. 

That  when  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequence  of 
damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  particular  average  (or  not 
of  general  average),  and  when  the  cargo  has  been  discharged  in 
consequence  of  such  damage,  the  inward  port  charges  and  the 
cost  of  discharging  the  cargo  shall  be  general  average,  the 
warehouse  rent  of  cargo  shall  be  a  particular  charge  on  ccu*go, 
and  the  cost  of  reloading  and  outward  port  charges  shall  be  a 
particular  charge  on  freight.     (See  Svendsei}  v.  Wallace.) 
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Treaiment  of  Costs  of  Storage  and  Reloading  at  Port  of  Refuge.     — 

That  when  the  cargo  is  discharged  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing, re-conditioning  or  diminishing  damage  to  ship  or  cargo 
which  is  itself  the  subject  of  general  average,  the  cost  of  storage 
on  it  and  of  reloading  it  shall  be  treated  as  general  average, 
equally  with  the  cost  of  discharging  it. 

Expenses  at  a  Port  of  Refuge  {Custom  ofLlogd^s^  Amended 

1890-91). 

When  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  on  account  of  accident 
and  not  in  consequence  of  damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of 
general  average,  then,  on  the  assumption  that  the  ship  was 
seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  custom  of 
Lloyd's  is  as  follows : — 

(a)  All  cost  of  towage,  pilotage,  harbour  dues,  and  other 
1876       extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  order  to  bring  the 

ship  and  cargo  into  a  place  of  safety,  are  general 
average.  Under  the  term  **  extraordinary  expenses" 
are  not  included  wages  or  victuals  of  crew,  coals,  or 
engine  stores,  or  demurrage. 

(b)  The  cost  of  discharging  the  cargo,  whether  for  the 
1876       common  safety,  or  to  repair  the  ship,  together  with 

the  cost  of  conveying  it  to  the  warehouse,  is  general 
average. 

The  cost  of  discharging  the  cargo  on  account  of 
damage  to  it  resulting  from  its  own  vice  propre,  is 
chargeable  to  the  owners  of  the  cargo. 

(c)  The  warehouse  rent,  or  other  expenses  which  take  the 
1876      place  of  warehouse  rent,  of  the  cargo  when  so  dis- 
charged, is  except  as  under,  a  special  charge  on  the 
cargo. 

(d)  The  cost  of  reloading  the  cargo,  and  the  outward  port 
1876      charges  incurred  through  leaving  the  port  of  refuge, 

are,  when  the  discharge  of  cargo  falls  in  general 
average,  a  special  charge  on  freight. 

(e)  The  expenses  referred  to  in  clause  (d)  are  charged  to 
1876       the  party  who  runs  the   risk  of  freight;   that  is, 

wholly  to  the  charterer,  if  the  whole  freight  has  been 
prepaid;  and  if  part  only,  then  in  the  proportion 
which  the  part  prepaid  bears  to  the  whole  freight. 

(f )  When  the  cargo  instead  of  being  sent  ashore,  is  placed 

on  board  hulk  or  lighters  during  the  ship's  stay  in 
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Appendix  a.  port,    the    hulk-hire    is    diyided    between    general 

average,  cargo,  and  freight,  in  such  proportions  as 
may  place  the  several  contributing  interests  in  nearlj 
the  same  relative  positions  as  if  the  cargo  had  been 
landed  and  stored. 

Treatment  of  Costs  of  Extraordinary  Discharge. 

That  no  distinction  be  drawn  in  practice  between  discharging 
cargo  for  the  conmion  safety  of  ship  and  cargo,  and  discharging 
it  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  at  an  intermediate  port  or  ports  of 
refuge  repairs  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage. 

Towage  from  a  Port  of  Refuge, 

That  if  a  ship  be  in  a  port  of  refuge  at  which  it  is  practicable 
to  repair  her,  and  if,  in  order  to  save  expense,  she  be  towed 
thence  to  some  other  port ;  then  the  extra  cost  of  such  towage 
shall  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  saving  of  expense  thereby 
occasioned  to  the  several  parties  to  the  adventure. 

Cargo  forwarded  from  a  Port  of  Refuge, 

That  if  a  ship  be  in  a  port  of  refuge  at  which  it  is  practicable 
to  repair  her  so  as  to  enable  her  to  cany  on  the  whole  cargo, 
but,  in  order  to  save  expense,  the  cargo,  or  a  portion  of  it,  be 
transhipped  by  another  vessel,  or  otherwise  forwarded ;  then  the 
cost  of  such  transhipment  (up  to  the  amount  of  expense  saved) 
shall  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  saving  of  expense  thereby 
occasioned  to  the  several  parties  to  the  adventure. 

Interpretation  of  the  Rule  respecting  Substituted  Expenses, 

That  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  misinterpretation  of  the 
resolution  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  substituted  expenses, 
it  is  declared  that  the  saving  of  expense  therein  mentioned  is 
limited  to  a  saving  or  reduction  of  the  actual  outlay,  including 
the  crew's  wages  and  provisions,  if  any,  which  would  have  been 
incurred  at  the  port  of  refuge,  if  the  vessel  had  been  repaired 
there,  and  does  not  include  supposed  losses  or  expenses,  such  as 
interest,  loss  of  market,  demurrage,  or  assumed  damage  by  dis- 
charging. 

Damage  caused  to  Cargo  during  Forced  Discharge, 

That  whenever  the  cost  of  discharging  cargo  is  general 
average,  all  loss  or  damage  necessarily  arising  to  cargo  there- 
from shall  be  allowed  in  general  average. 
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Treatment  of  Damage  to  Cargo  caused  hy  Dischargey  Storing 

and  Reloading, 
The  damage  necessarily  done  to  cargo  by  discharging,  storing 
and  reloading  it,  be  treated  as  general  average  when,  and  only 
when,  the  cost  of  those  measures  respectively  is  so  treated. 
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Deductions  from  Cost  of  Repairs  to  Iron  Vessels  in  adjusting 

General  Average, 

That  in  adjusting  claims  for  general  average,  repairs  to  iron 
vessels  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  deductions  in  respect  of 
'*  new  for  old,"  viz. : — 

From  Date  of  Original  Register, 


Up  to 
1  year  old 

(A.) 


Between 
1  &  3  years 

(B.) 


Between 
3  &  6  years 

(C.) 


Between 
6  &  10  years 

(D.) 


After 
10  years 

(E.) 


AH  repairs  to  be  allowed  in  full,  except 
painting  or  coating  of  bottom,  from  which  one- 
third  is  to  be  deducted. 

One-third  to  be  deducted  oft  repairs  to  and 
renewal  of  boilers  and  their  mountings,  wood- 
work of  hull,  masts  and  spars,  furniture,  uphol- 
stery, crockery,  metal  and  glassware,  also  sails, 
rigging,  ropes,  sheets,  and  hawsers  (other  than 
wire  and  chain),  awnings,  covers,  and  painting. 

One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  wire  rigging, 
ropes,  and  hawsers,  chain  cables  and  sheets, 
donkey  engines,  steam  winches,  steam  cranes 
and  connections ;  other  repairs  in  full. 

Deductions  as  above  imder  Clause  B  except 
that  one-sixth  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of 
masts  and  spars,  and  machinery  other  than 
boilers. 

Deductions  as  above  under  Clause  C  except 
that  one-third  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of 
masts  and  spars,  repairs  to  and  renewal  of  all 
machinery  and  all  hawsers,  ropes,  sheets  and 
rigging;  one-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  chains 
and  cables. 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and 
renewals,  except  ironwork  of  hull  and  cement- 
ing.   Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  full. 

One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  chain  cables. 
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The  deductions  (except  as  to  provisionB 
stores,  macliinerj  and  boilers)  to  be  regulated 
by  tlie  age  of  the  vessel,  and  not  the  age   of 
the  particular  part  of  her  to  which  they  apply. 
No  painting  bottom   to    be    allowed    if    the 
bottom  has  not  been  painted  within  six  montlis 
previous  to  the  date  of  accident.    No  deduction 
to  be  made  in  respect  of  old  material  which  is 
repaired  without  being  replaced  by  new,  and 
provisions  and  stores  which  have  not  been  in 
use. 


Freight  Sacrificed:  Amount  to  he  Made  Good  in  General  Average^ 

That  the  loss  of  freight  to  be  made  good  in  general  average 
shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  amount  of  g^oss 
freight  lost,  the  charges  which  the  owner  thereof  would  have 
incurred  to  earn  such  freight,  but  has,  in  consequence  of  the 
sacrifice,  not  incurred. 

Basts  of  Contribution  to  General  Average, 

When  property  saved  by  a  general  average  act  is  injured  or 
destroyed  by  subsequent  accident,  the  contributing  value  of  that 
property  to  a  general  average  which  is  less  than  the  total  con- 
tributiDg  value,  shall,  when  it  does  not  reach  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, be  its  actual  net  proceeds;  when  it  does  it  shall  be  its  actual 
net  value  at  the  poi*t  of  destination  on  its  delivery  there ;  and  in 
all  cases  any  values  allowed  in  general  average  shall  be  added  to 
and  form  part  of  the  contributing  value  as  above. 

The  above  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  adjustments  made  before  the 
adventure  has  terminated. 

Contributory  Value  of  Ship. 

That  in  any  adjustment  of  general  average  there  shall  be  set 
forth  the  certificate,  on  which  the  contributory  value  of  the  ship 
is  based,  or  if  there  be  no  such  certificate,  the  information  adopted 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  any  amount  made  good  shall  be  specified. 

Contributory  Value  of  Freight, 

That  freight  at  the  risk  of  the  shipowner  shall  contribute  to 
general  average  upon  its  gross  amount,  deducting  the  whole  of, 
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and  no  more  than,  such  port  charges  as  the  shipowner  shall  incur   Appendix  E. 
after  the  date  of  the  general  average  act,  and  such  wages  of  the 
crew  as  the  shipowner  shall  become  liable  for  after  that  date. 

That  in  any  adjustment  of  general  average  there  shall  be  set 
forth  the  amount  of  the  gross  freight  and  the  freight  advanced, 
if  any;  also  the  port  charges  and  wages  deducted,  and  any 
amount  made  good. 

Vessel  in  Ballast  and  under  Charter :   Contributing  Interests. 

That  when  a  vessel  is  in  ballast  and  under  charter,  the  interests 
contributing  to  expenses  or  sacrifices  incurred  for  the  common 
safety  are,  in  practice,  the  ship  and  the  freight  she  is  earning 
under  the  charter,  computed  as  usual  in  the  adjustment  of 
general  average,  unless  the  expenses  are  salvage  expenses  speci- 
fically charged  by  a  court  of  law  or  by  arbitration  to  the  vessel 
without  any  regard  to  the  freight. 

Chartered  Freight  (ulterior) :  Contribution  to  General  Average, 

That  when  at  the  time  of  a  general  average  act  the  vessel  has 
on  board  cargo  shipped  under  charter-party  or  bills  of  lading, 
and  is  also  under  a  separate  charter  to  load  another  cargo  after 
the  cargo  then  in  course  of  carriage  has  been  discharged,  the 
ulterior  chartered  freight  shall  not  contribute  to  the  general 
average. 

Deductions  from  Freight  at  Charterer's  Bisk. 

That  freight  at  the  risk  of  the  charterer  shall  be  subject  to  no 
deduction  for  wages  and  port  charges,  except  in  the  case  of 
•barters  in  which  the  wages  or  port  charges  are  payable  by  the 
charterer,  in  which  case  such  freight  shall  be  governed  by  the 
same  rule  as  freight  at  the  risk  of  the  shipowner. 

Forwarding  Charges  on  Advanced  Freight. 

That  in  case  of  wreck,  the  cargo  being  forwarded  to  its  destina- 
tion, the  charterer,  who  has  paid  a  lump  sum  on  account  of 
freight,  which  is  not  to  be  returned  in  the  event  of  the  vessel 
being  lost,  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  portion  of  the  forwarding 
freight  and  charges,  when  the  same  are  less  than  the  balance  of 
freight  payable  to  the  shipowner  at  the  port  of  destination  under 
the  original  charter-party. 
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Adjusimeni :  Policies  of  Insurance  and  Names  of  Underwriters • 

That  no  statement  BhaU  be  drawn  up  showing  the  amouxit  of 
payments  by  or  to  the  underwriters,  excluding  statements   of 
particular  average  on  ship  now  dealt  with  by  rule  of  the  associa- 
tion, unless  the  policies,  or  copies  of  policies  of  insurance,    or 
certificates  of  insurance,  for  which  the  statement  is  required,  'be 
produced  to  the  adjusters ;  and  that  such  statement  shall  ^ve 
the  names  of  the  underwriting  firms  and  companies  interested, 
and  the  amounts  due  on  the  respective  policies  produced. 

Sacrifice  for  the  Common  Safety :  Direct  Liability  of  Underwriters. 

That  in  case  of  general  average  sacrifice  there  is,  under  ordi- 
nary policies  of  insurance,  a  direct  liability  of  an  underwriter 
on  ship  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  ship's  materials,  and  of  an 
underwriter  on  goods  or  freight,  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  goods 
or  loss  of  freight  so  sa<;rificed  as  a  general  average  loss ;  that 
such  loss  not  being  particular  average  is  not  taken  into  account 
in  computing  the  memorandum  percentages,  and  that  the  direct 
liability  of  an  imderwriter  for  such  loss  is  consequently  unaffected 
by  the  memorandum  or  any  other  warranty  respecting  particular 
average. 

Enforcement  of  General  Average  Lien  by  Shipowners, 

That  in  all  cases  where  general  average  damage  to  ship  is 
claimed  direct  from  the  underwriters  on  that  interest,  the  average 
adjusters  shall  ascertain  whether  the  shipowners  have  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  enforce  their  lien  for  general  average  on 
the  cargo,  and  shall  insert  in  the  average  statement  a  note 
giving  the  result  of  their  inquiries. 

Underwriter's  Liability  {Custom  of  Lloyd's,  1876). 

If  the  ship  or  cargo  be  insured  for  more  than  its  contributory 
value,  the  underwriter  pays  what  is  assessed  on  the  oontributoiy 
value.  But  where  insured  for  less  than  the  contributory  value, 
the  underwriter  pays  on  the  insured  value ;  and  when  there  has 
been  a  particular  average  for  damage  which  forms  a  deduction 
from  the  contributory  value  of  the  ship  that  must  be  deducted 
from  the  insured  value  to  find  upon  what  the  underwriter  con- 
tributes. 
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Tliis  rule  does  not  apply  to  foreign  adjustments,  when  the   Appendix  S. 
basis  of  contribution  is  something  other  than  the  net  value  of 
the  thing  insured. 

The  Duty  of  Adjusters  in  Cases  involving  Refunds  of  General 
Average  Deposits  or  Apportionment  of  Salvage^  Collision 
Recoveries,  or  other  Funds, 

That  in  cases  of  general  average  where  deposits  have  been 
collected  and  it  is  likely  that  repayments  will  have  to  be  made, 
measures  be  taken  by  the  adjuster  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
underwriters  who  have  reimbursed  their  assured  in  respect  of 
such  deposits ;  that  the  names  of  any  such  underwriters  be  set 
forth  in  the  adjustment  as  claimants  of  refund  if  any,  to  which 
they  are  apparently  entitled;  and  that  on  completion  of  the 
adjustment,  notice  be  sent  to  all  underwriters  whose  names  are 
so  set  forth  as  to  any  refund  of  which  they  appear  as  claimants 
and  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
same. 

That  in  cases  where  the  names  of  any  underwriters  are  not  to 
be  ascertained  on  completion  of  the  adjustment,  notice  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  Lloyd's,  to  the  Institute  of  London  Underwriters, 
to  the  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Association,  and  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Underwriters  of  Glasgow,  notifying  such  interests  as 
have  not  been  appropriated  to  imderwriters. 

And  that  in  cases  of  apportionment  of  salvage  or  other  funds  for 
distribution,  similar  measures  be  taken  by  the  adjuster  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  any  underwriters  who  may  be  entitled  to 
benefit  under  the  apportionment. 


YoRK-AirrwBRP  Etiles. 

Allowance  to  be  made  in  General  Average  under  York-Antwerp 
Rules  in  respect  of  the  Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Officers  and 
Crew. 

That  the  amount  to  be  allowed  in  general  average  under 
York- Antwerp  Bules  for  the  maintenance  of  officers  and  crew, 
shall  be  the  actual  cost  of  such  maintenance  where  proved ;  but 
where  proof  of  actual  cost  is  not  furnished  to  the  adjuster,  the 
allowance  shall  be  determined  by  the  under-mentioned  scale; 
provided  that  where  evidence  of  cost  is  produced  but  is  not 
conclusive,  the  allowance  shall  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
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Appendix  E.   the  actual  cost,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  under-mentioned  scale, 
viz. : — 

OfFICBES.*  OBBW.t 

Per  man  per  day.    P^  man  per  daj. 

Passenger  steamers  (liners)  ....    4/0  1/3 

Passenger  sailing  vessels 3/0  1/3 

Cargo  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  2/6  1/3 

except  that  the  allowance  for  Lascars  shall  be  9d.  per  man  per 
day,  and  in  the  case  of  other  Asiatic  (native)  crews  shall  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

*  To  include  the  master,  deck  officers,  and  engfineers  (in  the  case  of  a 
steamer),  also  the  doctor  and  purser  (if  carried), 
t  To  include  the  remainder  of  the  ship^s  company. 

PaBTICTJLAR  AVEBAOE  ON  ShIP. 

Statement  of  Particular  Average  on  Ships, 

That  claims  for  particular  average  on  ships  shall  not  be  stated 
unless  the  policies  or  copies  of  policies  of  insurance,  for  claiming 
on  which  the  statement  is  required,  be  produced  to  the  adjusters. 

That  such  statements  shall  give  the  names  of  the  underwriting 
firms  and  companies  interested,  and  the  amounts  payable  on  the 
respective  policies  produced. 

Apportionment  of  Costs  in  Collision  Cases. 

That  when  a  vessel  sustains  and  does  damage  by  collision,  and 
litigation  consequently  results  for  the  purpose  of  testing  liabilitj, 
the  technicality  of  the  vessel  having  been  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  the  litigation  shaU  not  necessanly  govern  the  apportionment 
of  the  costs  of  such  litigation,  which  shall  be  apportioned 
between  claim  and  counterclaim  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
which  has  been  or  would  have  been  allowed  in  respect  of  each 
in  the  event  of  the  claim  or  coimterclaim  being  established ;  pro- 
vided that  when  a  claim  or  coimterclaim  is  made  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  and  is  not  allowed,  the  costs  apportioned 
thereto  shall  be  treated  as  costs  of  defence. 

Expenses  of  Removing  a  Vessel  for  Repair, 

Where  a  vessel  is  in  need  of  repair  at  any  port  and  is  removed 
thence  to  some  other  port  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  either 
because  the  repairs  cannot  be  effected,  or  cannot  be  effected  pru- 
dently : — 

(a)  The  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  moving  the  vessel  to 
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the  port  of  repair  shall  be  allowed  as  part  of  the  cost  of  Appendix  g. 
repair,  and  where  the  vessel  after  repairing  forthwith 
returns  to  the  port  from  which  she  was  removed^  the 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  so  returning  shall  also 
be  allowed. 

(b)  Where  by  moving  the  vessel  to  the  port  of  repair  any  new 

freight  is  earned,  or  any  expenses- are  saved  in  relation  to 
the  current  voyage  of  the  vessel,  such  net  earnings  or 
savings  shall  be  deducted  from  the  expenses  of  moving 
her,  and  where  the  vessel  loads  a  new  cargo  at  the  port 
of  repair  no  expenses  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
repair  shall  be  allowed. 

The  expenses  of  removal  include  the  cost  of  temporary 
repair,  ballasting,  wages  and  provisions  of  crew,  and/or 
runners,  pilotage,  towage,  extra  marine  insurance,  port 
charges,  and,  in  case  of  a  steamer,  coal  and  engine- 
room  stores. 

(c)  This  rule  shaU  not  admit  any  ordinary  expenses  incurred 

in  fulfilment  of  a  contract  of  affreightment,  though  such 
expenses  are  increased  by  the  removal  to  a  port  of 
repair. 

Coah  and  Stores  used  in  Repair  of  Damage  to  the  Hull, 

That  the  cost  of  replacing  coals  and  engine-room  stores  con- 
sumed either  in  the  repair  of  damage  to  a  steamer,  in  working 
the  engines  or  winches  to  assist  in  the  repairs  of  damage,  or  in 
moving  her  to  a  place  of  repair  within  the  limits  of  the  port 
where  she  is  lying,  shall  be  charged  to  the  underwriters  on  ship 
as  particular  average. 

Rigging  chafed  {^Custom  of  LloycPs^  1876). 

Bigging  injured  by  straining  or  chafing  is  not  charged  to 
underwriters,  unless  such  injury  is  caused  by  blows  of  the  sea, 
grounding,  or  contact ;  or  by  displacement,  through  sea  peril,  of 
the  spars,  channels,  bulwarks,  or  rails. 

Sails  split  or  blown  away  {Custom  of  Lloyd^s^  1876). 

Bails  split  by  the  wind,  or  blown  away  while  set,  unless  occa- 
sioned by  the  ship's  grounding  or  coming  into  collision,  or  in 
consequence  of  damage  to  the  spars  to  which  the  sails  are  bent, 
are  not  charged  to  underwriters. 

VOL.  II.  5  F 
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Dry  Dock  Expenses. 

That  where  repairs  on  owner's  account  which  can  only  be 
effected  in  dry  dock  are  executed  concurrently  with  other  repairs, 
for  the  cost  of  which  the  underwriters  are  liable,  and  which  also 
can  only  be  effected  in  dry  dock,  the  cost  of  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  dry  dock,  in  addition  to  so  much  of  the  dock  dues  as  is 
common  to  both  repairs,  shall  be  divided  equally  between  Hie 
shipowner  and  the  underwriters. 

This  division  shall  apply  in  those  cases  where  a  vessel  is  due 
for  ordinary  dry  docking  or  for  repairs  on  owner's  account  neces- 
sary for  procuring  or  retaining  her  class  ;  but  it  shall  not  apply- 
when  the  shipowner  has  only  taken  advantage  of  the  vessel 
being  in  dry  dock  to  scrape  or  paint  or  to  effect  any  other  repairs 
not  immediately  necessary  but  which  it  may  then  be  convenient 
to  effect. 

[At  the  general  meeting  in  1901  a  probationary  order  was 
passed,  by  which,  if  confirmed  in  1902,  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  above  rule  will  be  amended,  and  the  second  paragraph 
deleted.     Qqq  post,  p.  1538.] 

Deduction  of  One-third  (^Custom  of  Lhy^s^  amended  1890-91). 
(1876)  The  deduction  for  new  work  in  place  of  old  is  fixed  by 
custom  at  one-third,  with  the  following  exceptions : — 

Anchors  are  allowed  in  full.  Chain  cables  are  subject 
to  one- sixth  only. 

Metal  sheathing  is  dealt  with,  by  allowing  in  full  the 
cost  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  metal 
sheathing  stripped  off,  minus  the  proceeds  of  the  old 
metal.  Nails,  felt,  and  labour  metalling,  are  subject 
to  one-third. 

The  rule  applies  to  iron  as  well  as  to  wooden  ships,  and 
to  labour  as  well  as  material.  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  expense  of  straightening  bent  ironwork,  and  to 
the  labour  of  taking  out  and  replacing  it. 

It  does  not  apply  to  graving-dock  expenses  and  re- 
movals, cartages,  use  of  shears,  stages  and  graving- 
dock  materials. 

It  does  not  apply  to  a  ship's  first  voyage. 
(1890-1)    N.B. — Articles  belonging  to,  or  repairs  done  to,  a 

ship,   other  than  an    iron   ship,   allowed  in  general 

average,  are  subject  to  similar  deductions  in  respect  to 

new  for  old  materialB  as  are  made  in  adjusting  daima 

of  particular  average  on  ship. 
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Scraping  and  Painting,  Appendix  B. 

That  when,  in  consequence  of  damage  by  a  peril  insured 
against,  a  yessers  bottom  has  to  be  scraped  and  painted,  the 
cost  of  such  scraping  and  painting  shall  be  charged  to  under- 
writers on  ship,  without  any  deduction  on  account  of  the  vessel 
haying  become  due  for  ordinary  painting  at  anytime  subsequent 
to  the  accident. 

FABTIOTTIiAB  AvEBAGE  ON  GoODS. 

Adjustment  on  Bonded  Prices  {Custom  qf  Lloyd^e,  1876). 

In  the  following  cases  it  is  customary  to  adjust  particular 
average  on  a  comparison  of  bonded,  instead  of  duty-paid 
prices : — 

In  daims  for  damage  to  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  wine,  and  spirits 
imported  into  this  countiy. 

Adjustment  of  Average  on  Goods  sold  in  Bond, 

That  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  generally  offered  to  bond 
goods  at  their  destination,  on  which  terms  they  are  often  sold, 
the  term  **  Gross  Proceeds  "  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment, 
be  taken  to  mean  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  to  the 
consumer,  after  payment  of  freight  and  landing  charges,  but 
exdusiye  of  Customs  duty,  in  cases  where  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
port  to  sell  or  deal  with  the  goods  in  bond. 

Apportionment  of  Insured  Value  of  Goods, 

That  where  different  qualities  or  descriptions  of  cargo  are 
valued  in  the  policy  at  a  lump  sum,  such  sum  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  claims,  be  apportioned  on  the  invoice 
values,  where  the  invoice  distingmshes  the  separate  values  of  the 
said  different  qualities  or  descriptions  ]  and  over  the  net  arrived 
sound  values  in  all  other  cases. 

Under-insured  Interest  made  good  in  General  Average. 

That  an  underwriter  who  has  paid  for  loss  by  jettison  of  the 
thing  insured  is  entitled,  in  the  proportion  that  the  sum  insured 
bears  to  the  policy  value,  to  whatever  is  recovered  in  general 
average  in  respect  to  such  loss,  although  the  amount  so  recovered 
may  exceed  the  amount  paid  by  him. 

Allowance  for  Water  in  Picked  Cotton  {Custom  of  Lloyd*  s,  1876). 

When  bales  of  cotton  are  picked,  and  the  pickings  are  sold 
wet,  the  allowance  for  water  in  the  pickings  (where  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  it)  is  by  custom  fixed  at  one-third. 

5f2 
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Appendix  E.   jiUowance  for  Water  in  Cut  Tobacco  {Custom  of  Lloyd's,  1876). 

When  damaged  tobacco  is  cut  off,  the  allowance  for  water  in 
the  cuttings  is  one-fourth. 

Allowance  for  Water  in  Wool  {Custom  of  Lloyd's,  1876). 

Damaged  wool  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape  is 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  3  per  cent,  for  wet,  if  the  actual 
increase  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Franchise  Charges  {Custom  of  Lloyds,  1876). 

The  expenses  of  protest,  survey,  and  other  proofs  of  loss, 
including  the  commission  or  other  expenses  of  a  sale  by  auction, 
are  not  admitted  to  make  up  the  percentage  of  a  claim ;  and  are 
only  paid  by  the  underwriters  in  case  the  loss  amounts  to  a  claim 
without  them. 

Extra  Charges  {Custom  of  Lloyds,  1876). 

Extra  charges  payable  by  underwriters,  when  incurred  at  the 
port  of  destination,  are  recovered  in  f  uU ;  but  when  charges  of 
the  same  nature  are  incurred  at  an  intermediate  port  they  are 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  in  respect  of  insured  and  con- 
tributory values,  as  general  average  charges. 

Adjustment  of  Return  of  Premium  {Custom  of  Lloyds,  1876). 

When  the  words  "  and  arrival "  follow  the  stipulation  for  a 
return  of  premium  on  a  policy  on  goods,  the  particular  average, 
but  not  the  special  charges,  is  deducted  from  the  amount  insured 
to  arrive  at  the  amount  on  which  the  return  is  taken. 


PEOBATIONARY  OEDEE. 

[The  following  probationary  order,  superseding  the  rule  as  to 
dry  dock  expenses  {ante,  p.  1536),  was  carried  at  the  general 
meeting  in  1901,  and  is  subject  to  confirmation  in  1902.] 

Dby  Dock  Expenses. 

That  where  repairs  on  owner's  account  which  are  immediately 
necessary  and  which  can  only  be  effected  in  dry  dock  are  executed 
concurrently  with  other  repairs,  for  the  cost  of  which  the  under' 
writers  are  liable,  and  which  also  can  only  be  effected  in  dry  dock, 
the  cost  of  entering  and  leaving  the  dry  dock,  in  addition  to  so  much 
of  the  dock  dues  as  is  common  to  both  repairs,  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  shipowner  and  the  underwriters. 
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ABANDONMENT, 

general  dootrme  of,  1044. 

oonaeqnenoes  of  not  abandoning,  1044. 

notice  of  abandonment,  what  it  is,  1091. 

abandonment,  as  distinct  from  notice  of  abandonment,  applies  to  all 

cases  of  total  loss,  1045,  1182. 
distinction  between  abandonment  and  notice  of  abandonment,  1045, 

1182. 
nnder writer,  in  all  oases  of  total  loss,  entitled  to  salvage,  1214. 
unless  he  settles  for  less  than  a  total  loss,  1210. 
difference  between  abandonment  and  subrogation,  1226. 
may  give  underwriters  more  than  an  indemnity,  1228. 
utility  of  the  doctrine,  1183. 

meaning  of  **  constructive  total  loss,"  1043,  1044,  1183. 
notice  of  abandonment  necessary  in  all  cases  of  constructive  total  loss, 
1045,  1184. 
imnecessary  except  for  this  purpose,  1184. 
assured  may  always  elect  to  treat  loss  as  partial,  1033, 1092,  1184, 1223. 
in  cases  of  absolute  total  loss  it  is  nugatory,  1045,  1184. 
and  in  cases  of  partial  loss  inoperative,  1184. 
abandonment  must  extend  to  the  whole  interest  of  the  assured  as  far  as  it 
is  covered  by  policy,  1185. 
where  poucy  is  on  '*  ship  and  cargo  "  indiscriminately,  neither  can  be 

abandoned  separately,  1185. 
aliter,  where  valuation  is  distinct  on  each,  1185. 
no  abandonment  of  part,  where  one  gross  sum  insured  on  a  general 

dass,  1185. 
alit^,  where  a  distinct  sum  is  insured  on  each  kind,  1185. 
effect  of  separate  valuations,  and  separate  packages,  1 186. 
[And  tee  under  Absolute  Total  Loss  of  past  Caboo.] 
abandonment  only  operates  up  to  the  extent  of  the  insurance,  1187. 
result,  where  ship  only  partially  insured,  1187. 
only  extends  to  property  at  risk  at  time  of  loss,  1187. 
every  abandonment  must  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  1 188. 
who  can  abandon  P  1188. 
mortgagor  of  ship,  consignee  of  g^oods,  1188. 
form  of  notice  of  abandonment.     [See  Notiob  of  Asandokkszvt.] 
time  for  giving  notice  of  abandonment.     [See  Notice  of  ABAnsomooTT.] 
aooeptance  of  abandonment  is  irrevocable,  1199,  1202. 

result  where  some  underwriters  accept,  and  others  rejeoti  notice  of 

abandonment,  1188. 
no  formal  transfer  necessary  to  complete  abandonment,  1190. 
what  constitutes  an  acceptance,  1199. 
mere  silence  does  not  amount  to  acceptance,  1200,  1201. 
acceptance  may  be  inferred  from  acts,  1200. 
if  notice  not  accepted,  assured  may  withdraw,  1202. 
withdrawal  not  usually  inferred  from  acts  of  master,  1202. 
or  of  assured,  unless  unequivocal  acts  of  ownerahip,  1203. 
abandonment  not  inddfeasible  in  this  country  until  action  brought, 
1204. 
imderwriters  cannot,  by  repairing  ship,  defeat  notioe  of  abandonment, 
1126,  1204. 


[TAtf  references  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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ABAKDOTiTMEarT— continued. 

abandonment  transfers  the  salvage  from  the  moment  of  the  casuaUj,  1205. 
abandonees  of  ship  entitled  to  pending  freight,  1175,  1206. 
if  such  freight  wonld,  bat  for  the  abandonment,  have  been  reoeiFable 

by  the  shipowner,  1178,  1207. 
and  was  being  actnaUj  earned  at  the  time  of  the  casnaltj,  1177,  1208. 
abandonment  only  transfers  rights  strictly  inddental  to  ownership, 

1178. 
nnderwriters  entitled  to  benefits  aeqoired  in  substitation  for  the  iibitOLg 

abandoned,  1178,  1209. 
underwriters  can  only  sue  in  assnred's  name,  1209. 
underwriter's  right  to  salvage  may  be  lost  by  settling  for  less  than  a 

total  loss,  1210. 
liabilities  of  ownership  thrown  upon  underwriter  by  abandonment, 

1211. 
does  abandonee  of  goods  take  subject  to  shipowner's  lien  for  freight  f 

1211. 
abandonment  releases  owners  from  liabilities,  1212. 
may  underwriters  disclaim  abandoned  property  ?  1 213. 
general  rule  as  to  distribution  of  the  salvage  amongpst  the  different  imder- 
writers,  1215. 
in  cases  of  double  or  over  insurance,  1215. 
or  where  the  whole  interest  is  not  covered,  1215. 
mode  of  apportioning  the  salvage  among  policies  on  different  subjects, 

1216. 
as  between  underwriters  and  lenders  on  bottomry,  1217. 
duiy  of  master  in  case  of  abandonment,  1218. 

master  is  the  agent  of  those  ultimately  entitled,  1218. 
repurchase  of  ^ip  or  cargo  by  master,  in  cases  of  abandonment,  1219. 
master  is  agent  of  the  assured  till  abandonment,  after  it  of  the  under- 
writers, 1220. 
the  underwriters  may  accept,  or  repudiate,  the  aote  of  the  master,  1220. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  VOTAGE.    [See  Ohanoh  of  Voyaot  ;  DBVunoK.] 

ABSOLUTE  TOTAL  LOSS, 
what  it  is,  1043. 

distinction  between  absolute  and  constructive,  1044. 
criterion  and  principle  of  absolute  total  loss,  1045. 
no  notice  of  abandonment  requisite,  1045. 
but  underwriters  take  the  salvage,  1045. 

two  classes  of  cases  of  absolute  total  loss,  annihilation  and  deprivation,  1046. 
when  wreck  amoimts  to  annihilation,  1047. 
annihilation  in  case  of  perishable  goods,  1047. 
deprivation  includes  foundering  at  sea,  1048. 
not  mere  submersion,  1048. 
privation  of  spes  reeuperandi,  1049. 
goods  plundered  by  wreckers,  1049. 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  goods,  1049,  1050. 
unless  finally  restored,  1050,  1051. 

if  restored  before  action  brought,  only  a  constarnotive  total  loss,  1051. 
or,  where  thing  insured  subsists  in  specie,  and  there  is  a  dumoe  of  its 

recovery,  1062. 
aliteTf  where  there  is  no  such  chance,  1062. 

assured  may  waive  his  right  to  recover  for  a  total  loss,  1052,  1064. 
BO  underwriter  may  waive  his  right  to  notice  of  abandonment,  1052. 

1.  Absolute  total  loss  of  ship  in  cases  of  wreck  or  irreparability  followed 
by  sale, 
where  ship  wrecked  in  pieces,  1053. 

where  reduced  to  a  mere  congeries  of  planks,  and  sold  whero  she 
Hes,  1054. 

\^The  references  are  to  the  Seetione,'] 
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ABSOLUTE  TOTAL  LOSS— eontinued. 

1.  Absolute  total  loss  of  ship,  &c. — continued, 

though  not  a  complete  wreck,  1055. 

effect  of  sale  only  to  turn  a  oonstruotiTe  into  an  absolute  total  loss, 

1065,  1056. 
how  far  must  sale  be  necessary,  as  well  as  bond  fide,  1055 — 1058. 
duty  of  master  before  selling  to  communicate  with  owners,  1058. 
is  there  any  difference  between  sale  1^  master  and  by  owners  P  1058. 
where  sale  not  justified,  it  will  not  affect  underwriters,  1059 — 1062. 
but  a  justifiable  sale  makes  notice  of  abandonment  unnecessary,  1062. 
Ejiight  V.  Faith,  1062,  1063. 
ship  aiiiying  a  wreck  at  her  port  of  destioation  is  an  absolute  total 

loss,  1064. 

2.  Absolute  total  loss  on  sea-damaged  goods  thrown  away  or  sold  in  the 

course  of  the  Toyage, 
perishable  goods  necessarily  sold  or  destroyed  during  voyage,  1066. 
an  absolute  total  loss  if  goods  worthless,  though  they  might  arrive  in 

s^ie,  1067—1069. 
annihilation  by  putrefaction,  1069. 
absolute  total  loss  where  g^oods  sold  in  specie  at  intermediate  port,  if 

certain  to  perish  by  putrefaction  before  arrival  at  destination,  1070, 

1071. 
but  tiieir  total  destruction,  if  not  actual,  must  be  inevitable,  1072, 1073. 

3.  No  total  loss  on  sea-damaged  goods  arriving  in  spede  at  their  port  of 

destination,  1074,  1075. 
but,  to  arrive  in  specie,  they  must  be  merchantable,  1076. 
foreign  views,  1077,  1078. 
if  the  goods  do  not  arrive  in  specie,  clearly  a  total  loss,  1079 — 1081. 

4.  Absolute  total  loss  of  part  of  cargo, 

adjustment  on  total  loss  of  part,  1018. 

where  also  a  particular  average  loss  on  part,  1018. 

three  modes  of  insuring  memorandum  articles,  1082. 

no  total  loss  of  part,  where  cazgo  both  shipped  and  insured  in  bulk, 

1083. 
nor  where  cargo  shipped  in  separate  packages  but  not  separately 

insured,  1084. 
but  there  may  be  a  total  loss  on  separate  packages  separately  insured, 

1085. 
fourth  case  where  general  insurance  on  articles  distinct  in  kind,  1018, 

1086. 
lAnd  tee  "andei  ABA3!ii>0JsrxEsrSf  1185,  1186.] 

5.  Absolute  total  loss  of  freight, 

general  principles  as  to,  1087. 

may  depend  on  nature  of  contract  of  affreightment,  1087. 

where  cargo  transhipped,  1088. 

foundering  of  ship  with  or  without  loss  of  cargo,  1088. 

of  gfeneral  ship,  when  only  part  of  cargo  is  on  b<mrd,  but  all  oontraoted 
for,  1089. 

absolute  total  loss  of  part  of  freight,  by  loss  of  part  of  cargo,  1089. 

capture  of  ship  and  cargo,  1089. 

seizure  and  sale  of  outward  cargo  an  absolute  total  loss  on  outward 
freight,  1089. 

but  not  on  homeward  freight  if  ship  ultimately  arrives  earning  freight, 
tiiough  with  another  cargo.  1089. 

where  insurance  is  on  entire  might  for  round  voyage,  loss  of  ship  on 
homeward  passage  is  a  total  loss  on  freight,  1089. 

no  notice  of  abandonment  required  under  a  policy  on  profits  or  com- 
missions, 1090. 

6.  Of  constmotive  total  losses.    [^#  Oonstbuotztb  Toxal  Leas.] 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Seetione,'] 
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ACENOWIiEDOlCENT  IK  POLICT  OF  BECEEPT  OF  FREICIUIC, 

effect  of,  24,  106,  107. 

ACTUAL  TOTAL  LOSS.    ISee  Abboldtb  Total  Loss.] 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  GENERAL  AYERAGE, 
principle  of,  974. 

Buggrated  differenoe  in  adjusting  sacrifioet  and  ezpenAtnres,  974.   ' 
practice  of  adjosten  bithcito,  975. 

zeasoDB  for  adopting  a  different  method  in  caae  of  ezpenditmea,  976. 
miticiinn  of  present  practice,  977. 

should  goods  sold  be  contributed  for  as  sacrifices  or  ezpcnditores  ?  978. 
role  of  adjustment  where  ship  perishes  at  the  time^  but  goods  a^  whoUy  or 

partiallj  saved,  979,  980. 
where  ship  is  saved  at  the  time,  but  subsequently  perishes,  980. 
mode  of  estimating  the  amount  of  loss  for  the  purposes  of  adjustment, 
valuation  of  ffoods  jettisoned,  981. 

of  damage  occasioned  by  jettison,  981. 
where  goods  jettisoned  have  been  recovered  befoie  adjustment,  981. 
valuation  of  jewels,  &c.,  982. 

of  freight  sacrificed,  982. 
of  part  of  ship  sacrificed,  982. 
of  goods  sold  ^^enerallj,  982. 
of  loss  by  raismg  money  on  credit,  982. 
mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  property  saved  for  the  purposes  of  general 
average  adjustment, 
should  were  be  a  different  rule  in  cases  of  expenditures  and  sacrifioesy 

983. 
practice  of  adjusters,  983. 
contributory  value  of  ship, 

difficulty  in  fixing  a  practical  rule,  984. 
in  a  valued  policy,  339,  1006. 
contributory  value  of  freight, 

only  freight  pending  at  time  of  sacrifioe  oontribuies,  985,  986. 

advance  freight,  986. 

cargo  beloiu^ing  to  shipowner,  986. 

entire  freight  for  round  voyage,  986. 

liability  of  chartered  freight  to  contribute,  987. 

ulterior  chartered  freight,  988. 
only  the  net  freight  contributes,  989. 
contributory  value  of  goods, 

their  net  value  at  time  and  place  of  adjustment,  990. 
port  of  destination  generally  the  port  of  adjustment,  990,  992. 
freight  paid  in  advance,  990. 
example  of  a  general  average  adjustment,  991. 
place  of  adjustment, 

usually  port  of  discharge,  992. 

where  vessel  carrying  cargo  for  different  destinations,  992. 
[^And  see  Fosmoir  Adjttbimxnt.] 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  PABTIOULAE  AVERAGE, 

1.  On  Ooods, 

basis  of  adjustment,  1010. 

amount  of  underwriter's  habiUty  ought  not  to  vazy  with  the  maricets. 

1011. 
distuiction  between  actual  amount  of  depreciation  and  the  proper- 

tional  amount  of  indemnity,  1012. 
mode  of  ascertaininff-  extent  of  depreciation  by  sea-damage,  1013. 
comparison  of  sound  and  damaged  values,  1013. 
application  of  the  ascertained  percentage  of  depreciation  to  the  sum 

insured,  1014. 
by  comparison  of  gross  values,  1015,  1016. 

exception,  where  custom  to  sell  in  bond,  1017. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  SeeHons.'] 
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ADJUSTICENT  OF  PABTICULAB  AYERAOtE^eontinued. 

1.  On  Oooda — oontmued. 

where  goodia  re-conditioned,  1023. 

adjustment  on  a  total  loes  of  part,  1018. 

eame,  where  there  is  also  an  ayerage  loss  of  part,  1018. 

sales  of  sound  and  damaged  goods  together,  1018. 

underwriter  not  liable  for  loss  by  breaking  the  assortment,  1018. 

extra  charges  of  damaged  sales  to  be  added  to  the  loss,  1019. 

sea-damage  on  goods  sold  m  port  of  distress,  1020. 

adjustment  at  an  intermediate  port,  1020. 

on  goods  arriying  sea-damaged,  above  five  per  cent.,  1021. 

where  whole  of  intended  oarg^  not  on  board  at  time  of  loss,  1021. 

in  a  continuing  policy,  367,  1021. 

in  open  policies,  364. 

in  valued  policies,  340. 

where  only  part  of  the  full  intended  oarg^  is  at  risk,  346,  346. 

merchant  does  not  get  a  real  indemnity,  1022. 

2.  On  Ship, 

different  method  of  adjustment  usually  applied,  1023. 

general  rule,  1023. 

oeduotion  of  one-third  new  for  old,  1024. 

limitations  of  the  rule,  1024,  1026. 

ship*s  first  voyage,  1026,  1027. 

where  loss  is  chiefly  on  new  material  in  an  old  ship,  1028. 

where  ship  never  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  owner,  1028. 

no  thirds  deducted  for  anchors,  1029. 

chain-cables,  metal  sheathing,  and  painting,  1029. 

thirds  deducted  from  the  cost  of  repairs  before  deducting  the  value  of 

the  old  materials,  1030. 
from  expense  of  both  labour  and  materials,  1030. 
incidental  expenses,  1030. 
extra  cost  of  repairing  at  port  of  necessity,  1081. 
adjustment  of  temporary  repairs,  1031. 

expense  of  repairs  actuiuly  made,  followed  by  a  total  loss,  1032,  1222. 
adiustment  of  average  loss  on  ship  sold  imrepaired,  1034,  1223. 
adjustment  where  more  than  one  interest  has  benefited  by  the  same 

expenditure,  1035^1040. 
average  loss  unrepaired  merges  in  subsequent  total  loss,  1221. 

but  not  where  the  average  loss  and  the  total  loss  are  sustained 
under  different  policies,  1223. 

3.  On  Freight,  FtoJUt,  fe,, 

where  only  freight  on  part  of  full  intended  cargo  is  at  risk,  346,  346, 

1041. 
adjustment  in  open  policies,  1041. 
on  freiffht  where  goods  are  sent  on,  1041. 
on  profits  where  part  of  goods  lost,  1041. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  TOTAL  LOSSES, 

salvage  losses  with  and  without  abandonment,  1224. 
loss  on  g^oods  sold  sea-damag^  at  any  port,  except  that  of  their  destina- 
tion, is  generally  adjusted  as  a  salvage  loss,  1224. 
when  can  assured  recoTer  cumulatively  for  average  and  total  losses  P 
[i&tf  ADJUBTXSirp  OF  Pabixioulab  AvjouaB.] 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  POLICY, 

modem  practice  as  to.    [^Sto  SamjacBNT  OP  Glaiic.] 

old  practice,  1241. 

striking  off  losses,  what,  1241. 

effects  final  settlement  as  between  broker  and  underwriter,  1241. 

not  as  between  underwriter  and  assured,  1242. 

[7%0  refereneei  mre  to  the  Seetiom,'] 
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ADJUSTMENT  OP  THE  VOUCY^^eontinued. 
where  underwriter  ignorant  of  the  facts,  1243. 
effect  of  adjustment  followed  by  payment,  1244. 
effect  of  subsequent  reooyery  of  thing  insured,  1246. 
recoyeiy  back  of  losses  improperly  paid,  1246. 
reooyery  of  salyage  withheld,  1246. 

ADVANCED  FREIGHT, 

insurance  of,  232,  248. 

how  to  be  described,  233. 

when  money  paid  by  charterer  is,  263,  264. 

what  is  coyered  by  policy  on  *'  money  adyanced  on  aooount  of  freight,"  24B. 

liability  of,  to  g^eral  ayerage  contribution,  986. 

whether  as  part  of  the  yalue  of  the  goods,  986,  990. 

does  not  pass  to  abandonees  of  ship,  1207. 

ADVENTURE, 

policy  inyalid  unless  it  specifies,  81. 

whether  slip  sufficiently  specifies,  38. 

insurance  on  adyenture  of  laying  cable,  249,  307. 

benefit  of,  not  test  of  general  ayerage  under  ihiglish  laW|  918,  note  (/), 

962,  957. 
otiteTf  on  Oontinent  and  in  United  States,  918  note  (Q,  962. 

AGENTS.    ISee  Bboseb.] 

1.  Of  agents  acting  for  the  assured, 

by  express  auuiority,  135. 
by  implied  authority,  136. 
implied  authority  to  insure  of  partner,  186. 

of  part  owner,  136. 

of  consignor,  137. 

of  consignee,  138. 

of  general  agents,  138. 

arising  from  peculiar  situation  of  the  pro- 
perty, 139.    . 
effect  of  ratification,  140,  170—172. 
ratification  may  be  implied,  141. 
eyidenoeof,  141. 
conditional  ratification,  142. 
when  the  adoption  must  be  made,  142. 
ratification  of  insurance  effected  by  a  yoluntary  agent,  143. 
when  express  authority  reyocable,  144. 
may  insure  for  principals  in  their  own  name,  170. 
insurable  interest  of,  m  property  consigned  to  them,  292 — 296. 

in  their  commissions,  240,  297. 
accepting  biUs,  when  entitled  to  benefit  of  policies  effected  for  principals, 
296. 

2.  Duties  and  liabilities  of, 

unpaid  and  unskilled  agents,  146. 
liability  of  yolimtary  agents,  146. 
not  liable  for  mere  ftofifiasanoe,  146. 
request  from  abroad  to  insure,  146. 

when  it  is  binding,  146. 
effect  of  preyious  course  of  dealing,  147. 

possession  of  funds,  147. 

acceptance  of  bills  of  lading,  148. 

remittance  of  funds,  147. 
when  they  must  giye  notice  of  refusal,  148. 
or  of  difficulties,  148. 

[7%0  ref&reneei  are  to  the  Sectiont*'] 
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2.  Duties  aDd  liabilities  of — continued. 

measure  of  skill  and  diligence  required,  150,  162. 

local  limits  to  their  duties,  150,  151. 

duty  to  communicate  all  material  facts,  152,  578 — 588. 

[And  Me  Congbalment,  Bbokebb.J 
when  assured  responsible  for  truth  of  information  deriyed  from  agents. 
553. 

3.  Agents  to  underwrite,  166. 

proof  of  authority,  166,  1276. 

a  power  to  several,  executed  by  some,  167. 

authority  to  settle  claims,  168. 

to  Agree  to  arbitration,  168. 
ostensible  authority  may  be  limited,  168. 

4.  Lloyd's  agents, 

their  position  and  duties,  77. 
do  not  represent  underwriters,  77. 
authority  limited  by  printed  instruotions,  168. 
[See  Bbosebs.J 

AGfellAVATION  OP  RISK, 
by  subsequ^t  eyents,  810. 

ALIEN  ENEMY.    [See  Boxicn..] 
cannot  be  assured,  85,  86. 
when  entitied  to  return  of  premium,  87. 
may  be  insured  if  licensed  to  trade,  88. 
right  to  sue  suspended  during  war,  89. 
dnence  of  alien  enemy  not  favoured,  89. 
who  is,  for  commercial  purposes,  90. 

domicil,  the  chief  test,  90. 

what  residence  establishes  domidl,  91 — 95. 

commercial  establishment  a  proof  of  domicil,  93,  97. 

inyoluntary  residence  in  a  hostile  country,  90,  91,  93. 

bondjide  resident  in  a  neutral  country  is  a  neutral,  96. 

effect  of  migration^^ran^  bellot  96. 

trhen  places  occupied  by  enemy  are  deemed  hodtile,  96. 

produce  of  enemy's  soil  deemed  hostile,  97. 

neutral  engag^  in  privilege  trade  of  enemy,  98. 

consul  in  enemy's  country  trading,  93,  98. 
national  character  of  corporation,  99. 

of  Europeans  in  the  East,  100. 

ALIENS.    [See  Aldbx 'EnnsasY ;  DoiaciL;  Natzoital  Ohaiuossb.] 

ALTERATION  OF  POLICY, 

effect  at  Common  Law  of  material  alteration  without  conBent,  40,  46. 

rectification  of  policy  by  Court  of  Equity,  41. 

correction  of  declaration,  41. 

correction  by  consent,  42. 

how  to  be  made,  42. 

what  are  material  alteirations,  43. 

■w^hat  inmiatmal,  44. 

under  the  Stamp  Act,  when  a  fresh  stamp  is  not  required,  46—60. 

effect  of  not  re-stamping  on  policy,  61. 

"  ANCHOR  POLICY," 
what  is,  10. 

ANCHORS, 

damage  to,  when  particular  ayerage,  776. 

when  general  average,  931. 
no  deduction  of  thuds  allowed,  1029. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  SeeiionsJ] 
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ANIMALS.    ISeeJjrvs Stock;  Mobtalitt.] 

ANNIHXLATIOy,  1046,  1067—1071,  1076,  1079.    [And  «m  Abwlittb  Toxaz. 
Loss.] 

AFPABEL, 

not  generallj  insurable  as  goods,  224,  note  (»),  245. 

APPORTIONMENT, 

of  dry  dock  expenses,  1035 — 1040. 

of  cost  of  salvage  operations,  966—969. 

of  losses  amongst  insurers,  331,  354. 

of  return  premiums,  332,  1261. 

of  salvage  amongst  insurers,  1216,  1216. 

between  insurers  and  bottomry-  bondholders,  1217. 

APPREHENSION  OF  DANGER, 
loss  by,  804—808,  828,  830. 

ARREST  OF  PRINCES, 

difference  between  arrest  and  capture,  832. 
detention  of  ships  in  port  after  declaration  of  war,  832. 
[And  see  Embabgo.] 

ARRIVAL, 

stipulation  to  return  premium  "for  arrival,"  1265. 
or  if  ship  sails  with  convoy  "  and  arrives,"  1263. 
what  is  **  arrival"  ?  1263—1266. 

ARTICLES  (SHIP'S),  OR  MUSTER-ROLL, 
as  proof  of  national  character,  ^661. 

ASSIGNMENT  CLAUSE,  12,  173. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  POLICIES, 

contract  of  insurance  not  an  incident  of  the  property  insured,  174. 

must  be  assigned,  174. 

conditions  of  valid  assignment  before  loss,  175. 

assignee  can  sue  in  his  own  name  or  another's,  176. 

defences  of  underwriter  in  action  by  assignee,  176. 

mode  of  assignment,  177. 

rights  of  parties  after  transfer  of  the  thing  insured,  178,  179. 

right  of  assigfnee  may  be  limited  by  assignment,  180. 

consent  of  underwriter  to,  usually  unnecessary,  180. 

London  floating  conditions,  181. 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SHIPOWNERS  FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 

[See  Mutual  Insubanob  Asbogxazions.] 

ASSORTMENT, 

loss  by  breakage  of,  1018. 

ASSURED.    [See  Alien  Enbmtbs  ;  DoiaozL ;  Insttbablb  Ihtebbst.] 
all  persons  except  alien  enemies  mav  be  insured,  85. 
name  of,  or  of  agents,  to  be  in  the  policy^  11,  169,  170.    [See  Namb  or 

Pabtibs.] 
who  may  recover  as,  under  the  terms  of  Lloyd's  policy,  11,  12,  172,  178. 

[See  also  AssioNHEirr  of  Poliot.] 

"AT  AND  FROM," 

difference  between  insuring  '^  from  "  and  "at  and  from"  a  place,  14,  374. 
beginning  of  risk  "  at  and  nom  "  on  goods,  448 — 455. 

on  ship,  474—486. 
ship  must  have  been  once  "  at "  the  place  in  good  physloal  safety,  480. 
beginning  of  risk  "  at  and  from,"  on  freight,  511 — 515. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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ATTAOHINa  OF  POUCT.     [/Sm  Dusation  ov  Bzbk  or  VoriaB  Pouoies  ; 
Tdcb  Pouozbs.] 

AVERAGE, 

xneazung  of  the  term,  884,  1008. 

AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS, 
employment  of,  103. 
rules  of  aasooiatlon  of,  Appendix  E. 

AVERAGE  BOND, 

dnty  of  master  to  take,  1004. 

AVOIDANCE  OF  POUOY, 

for  breach  of  express  warranty.    [^8ee  Wabiuhtibb,  Expbess.] 

for  misrepresentation  or  concealment.  [See  CovoBAuaurr ;  Rbpbbsentation.] 

for  deriation  or  delay.     [See  Dbyiation.] 

for  nnseaworthiness.    [_&e  Sbawobthiness.] 

for  illegality.    [See  iLUcaALiTT.] 


BAILEE, 

liability  of,  gives  insurable  interest,  257. 

where  both  bailor  and  bculee  insure,  which  underwriter  eventually  bears 
the  loss?  1238. 

BANK  NOTES, 

as  subjects  of  insurance,  224. 

should  be  specifically  desczibad,  224. 

do  they  contribute  in  general  average  P  973. 

BARRATRY, 

meaning  and  definition  of,  838,  839. 

any  gross  malversation  of  the  master  in  his  office,  838 — 840. 

not  mere  mistake  or  ignorance  of  captain,  however  gross,  840,  846. 

no  barratry  where  owners  are  consenting  parties,  840,  849,  850. 

instances  of  barratry,  841 — 847. 

nonfeasance  may  amount  to  barratry,  846. 

barratry  by  mariners,  848. 

by  and  against  whom  barratry  is  possible,  849. 

position  of  carg^-owner,  850. 

position  of  shipowner  where  act  sanctioned  bv  charterer,  851. 

master  who  is  also  owner  cannot  commit  barratry  against  himself, 
852. 

but  he  can  against  his  co-owners,  852. 

when  are  charterers  to  be  considered  owners  in  relation  to  barratry,  853. 

depends  on  charter-parl^ — different  kinds  of  charter-parties,  854r--857. 
rule  of  causa  proxima  less  stnngentiy  applied  to  cases  of  barratry,  858. 

where  barratry  a  contributory,  but  not  the  proximate  cause  of  loss,  859. 

BARTER  TRADE, 

policy  on,  protects  goods  loaded  at  intermediate  port,  450. 
policy  on,  framed  to  cover  outward  and  homeward  cargo,  455. 
goods  re-shipped  lifter  landing,  still  ^xrotected,  460. 
reasonable  tune  for  unloading  cargo  m,  463. 

BELLIGERENT.    [^S^  Axjbn  Ehxxt  ;  Doiqcil;  Naxzoital  Gbabjlozeb.] 
not  assuzable  in  hostile  country,  85,  86. 

[^The  refer encei  are  to  the  SectiansJ} 
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BILL  OFiLADINa, 

as  eyidenoe  of  inBorable  intefrest  in  goods,  1279. 
aidjprimd/aeie  eTidenoe  of  Bhipment,  1279. 

BILL9  OF  EXCHANGE, 

i^ould  be  spedfioally  described  in  the  policy,  224. 
must  answer  the  description,  248,  310. 
instrument  drawn  on  a  contingency  not  a  bill,  310. 

holder  of  bill  for  payment  ca  repain^  withont  Hen,  cannot  insme  abxp, 
310. 

BLANK  POLICIES, 

are  invalid,  11,  169—171. 

BLOCKADE, 

violation  of  laws  of  blockade  is  a  breach  of  warranty  of  nentnlitj,  668. 
Toyage  in  breach  of  blockade,  and  insurances  thereon,  l^gal  in  Courts  odf 
neutral,  760,  766. 
but  nature  of  voyage  must  be  disclosed  to  underwriter,  760,  766. 
conditions  of  valid,  766,  767. 
what  constitutes  breach  of,  766 — 770. 
breach  of,  subjects  ship  and  cargo  to  confiscation,  766. 
loss  of  Toyage  by  blockade,  not  ooyered,  804. 
province  of  Court  and  jury  as  to  breach  of,  1274. 

BOAT, 

expressly  named  in  common  policy  on  ship,  218,  221. 
not  ooyered  if  improperly  carried,  221. 

when  sacrifice  of  boats  gives  a  claim  to  general  ayerage  cootribationy 
924. 

BONDED  PRICES, 

adjustment  on,  la  some  cases,  1017. 

BOTTOMRY  AND  RESPONDENTIA, 
loans  on,  and  interest  insurable,  242,  289. 
the  lender  alone  can  insure,  242. 

proof  of  his  insurable  interest,  1279. 
the  borrower  cannot  insure  the  loan,  242. 

whether  he  may  insure  his  property,  or  only  the  surplus  yalue,  290. 
must  be  specifically  described  ^cept  by  usage),  243. 

and  instrument  must  be  wnat  it  is  described  as,  243,  289. 
what  is  a  valid  bottomry  bond,  243,  289. 
discovery  by  assured  of  sums  borrowed  on,  336. 
under%mter  on  goods  not  liable  for  loss  by  bottomry  on  cargo  for  the 

purposes  of  the  ship,  784. 
efirect  of  sale  of  damaged  vessel  by  holders  of  bottomry  bond,  1136. 
what  necessity  will  justify  master  in  resorting  to  bottomry,  1136. 
doctrine  of  constructive  total  loss  does  not  apply  to  bottomry,  1137. 
division  of  salvage,  in  cases  of  abandonment,  between  underwiiien  and 

lenders  on  bottomry,  1217. 
interest  on  bottomry  loans,  1284. 

BREAKAGE, 

when  covered  by  policy,  779. 

BRITISH  CAPTURE, 

insurance  against,  86,  753,  831 . 

BRITISH  SUBJECT.    [S^Dokzoil;  Nati(»ial  Cbabaocse.] 

[_The  references  are  to  the  Sections  J] 
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BBOEEB  (POLICY  BBOKEB,  INSXJBANGE  BBOKEB), 
policy  brokers,  employmeait  of ,  101. 

course  of  dealing  in  London  between  assored,  broker  and  underwriter, 
initialing  oi  the  slip,  102. 
settlement  of  daims,  103. 
accounts  as  between  broker  and  underwriter,  104. 

broker  and  assured,  105. 
commissions  d^l  credere,  106. 

broker  alone  liable  to  underwriter  for  premiums,  106,  108. 
assured  can  be  sued  by  broker,  107. 
premiums  for  illegal  insurance,  109,  121,  1265. 

when  can  broker  set  q&  losses  against  underwriter's  claim  for  pre- 
miums, 111 — 116. 
when  can  broker  deduct  in  respect  of  returns  of  premium,  116,  117. 
summary  of  legal  positionB,  118. 
broker's  agfency  ceases  oy  death  or  bankruptcy  of  the  underwriter,  117. 
relative  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  assured  and  broker,  in  respect  of  losses 
and  premiums  passed  in  account, 
effect  of  leaving  policy  in  broker's  hands,  119, 124 — 129. 
his  duty  to  effect  a  settlement,  119,  163,  164. 
may  render  himself  liable  for  losses,  119,  120,  164. 
his  authority  to  receive  losses  from  underwriter,  119. 
assured  is  only  bound  where  broker  receives  a  specific  cash  pay- 
ment for  a  specific  loss,  126 — 129. 
unless  assured  is  aware  of  usage  at  Lloyd's  as  to  losses  passed  in 
account,  126—129. 
broker  cannot  dispute  title  of  his  employer,  121,  1265. 
adjustment,  under  the  old  practice.    \^8ee  A.xaxJvntSBrs  OF  thb  Pouot.] 
settlement  of  claim,  under  modem  practice.    [^See  QmruBoaxT  of  Glaik.] 
lien  of  broker  on  policy,  130. 
particular  lien,  130. 
general  lien,  131. 

where  employed  by  the  assured  directly,  131. 
where  employed  by  an  intermediate  broker,  132,  133. 
where  poucy  only  leit  for  safe  custody,  133. 
only  for  balance  of  insurance  account,  134. 
how  lien  may  be  lost,  and  revive,  134. 
effect  on  lien  of  production  under  ntb,  due,  tec,f  134. 
what  is  actionable  negligence  in  an  insurance  broker, 
measure  of  skill  and  diligence  required,  160,  162. 
failure  to  conmiunioate  time  of  ship's  sailing,  162. 
where  materiality  doubtful,  162. 
fidlnre  to  procure  due  delivery  of  a  stamped  policy  with  all  ordinary 

dauses,  153. 
mistake  of  broker,  where  practice  or  law  unsettled,  154. 

where  mstructions  ambiguous,  156. 
effect  of  illeg^  instructions,  164. 
when  a  policy  in  common  form  suffices,  166. 
expert  evidence  of  sufficient  skill,  168---160. 
agent  not  liable  when  principal  is  not  damnified,  161. 
liability  and  dcd!ence  same  as  for  underwriter,  161. 
may  be  liable  for  costs,  in  addition,  162. 
entitled  to  fruits  of  abandonment,  162. 

duties  of  insurance  ag^t  intrusted  with  policy,  163. 

neglect  to  collect  and  pay  over  losses,  164, 

oor  to  g^ve  notice  of  abandonment,  166.   , 

no  implied  authority  to  cancel  policy,  165.   ^ 
not  an  agpent  whose  knowledge  is  imparted  to  principal,  680. 
concealment  of  broker,  by  or  through  whom  policy  effected,  avoids  polioy, 
687,  688.    [And  see  Agents.] 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sectioned] 
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BUIUOV  AJSTD  OOIK, 

MM  w/BrdbMBDdwtf  ooverad  Xtf  pniey  on  goooM,  ^SA^ 
WMmej  euned  abcmt  the  pentm  not  so  eorerad,  2i4. 
liabilitjr  to  genend  aToage  oniitfiliulion,  972. 

BUNKER  COAL, 

wImq  oofeied  bf  pc^iey  on  rteuiicr,  220. 

iworHaneaB  thioii^^  JinmiBriwit  mtpflj  of,  705—707 


••BUBNT," 

meaning  of,  891. 

BUSINESS  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE, 
how  oondnctody  101 — 134. 

BUYER.    [&»  VoixEB  isD  Vedoe.] 


CABLES, 

loflB  of,  vhen  pazticnlar  aTerage,  776. 
vhen  gencnl  aTerage,  931. 

CANCELLATION  CLAUSE,  788. 

CAPTAIN.    [SmHacdbs.] 

CAPTORS,  PRIZE  AGENTS,  Ac, 

how  far  they  haye  an  insurable  interest,  301 — 305. 
whether  their  interest  must  be  specified,  261. 
insoianoe  bj,  maj  be  adopted  by  Crown,  300. 

CAPTURE,  LOSS  BY, 

deviation  to  aToid,  is  jnstifiable,  432. 

what  capture  properly  is,  801,  829,  905. 

difference  between  capture  and  seizure,  906. 

suggested  distinction  between  loss  by  capture  and  by  condemnation,  801. 

dang^  of  loss  by,  804—808,  830. 

what  is  lawful  capture,  829. 

effect  where  there  are  other  contributory  causes  of  loss,  819,  829. 

capture  primdfaeie  a  total  loss,  830. 

property  not  ciianged  by  capture  nntil  condemnation,  830. 

underwriter  liable  for  expenses  of  reooyery,  830. 

risk  of  British  capture  cannot  be  insured  against  by  British  underwriters, 

831. 
prizes  made  after  peace  concluded,  831. 

CARQO.    [See  Gk>0DB ;  Ivtsbbst,  Isbxtiubui  ;  Dbok  Goods.] 
how  insured,  15. 

not  coTcred  by  policy  on  ship,  218. 
covered  by  general  policy  on  goods,  222 — 226. 

imless  bank  notes  or  bills,  224. 

or  deck  goods  not  carried  by  usage,  225. 

or  live  stock,  226. 
practice  to  n>ecify,  224,  228. 
London  floating  conditions  on  sale  of,  181. 

national  character  of.  90—98, 667 — 660, 755, 771.  [See  T^atlojxJlL  Csabictbb.] 
covered  by  neutral  nag  under  Declaration  of  Pans,  unless  contraband,  672, 
774. 

otherwise  under  former  prize  law,  772. 
neutral,  on  enemy's  ship,  free,  773,  774. 

duties  of  master  as  to,  right  to  sell,  transhipment,  &o.    [See  Mabteb.] 
burnt  as  fuel  may  be  general  average,  937. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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CARRIEBS, 

their  insarable  interest  in  property  oaziied,  267,  309. 

maj  become  insurers,  7. 

mnst  do  so  by  stamped  policy,  7,  31. 

penalty  for  not  executing  stamped  policy,  38. 

insurances  by,  to  cover  flactnating  interest,  367,  368. 

interest  of,  sufficiently  covered  by  g^eneral  policy  "  on  goods,"  252. 

CATTLE, 

not  insurable  as  goods,  227. 
nor  their  provenoer,  227. 

CAUSA  PROXIMA  NON  REMOTA  SPECTATUR, 
meaning  of,  783. 
the  maxim  sometimes  limits,  sometimes  enlarges,  the  underwriter's  liabi- 

Uty,  784. 
rigorous  application  of  the  rule  in  oases  where  assured  has  exercised  an 

option,  786. 
may  prevent  recovery  for  loss  of  lump  chartered  freight,  789. 
prevents  recovery  for  damages  paid  for  collision,  791. 
as  to  stranding,  or  capture  or  barratry  where  concurrent  causes,  818,  819, 

821,859. 
there  may  be  more  than  one  eausa  proxima,  822. 
rule  less  stringently  applied  to  oases  of  barratry,  858. 

CHAIN  CABLES, 

one-sixth  deducted  from  cost  of  repairing,  1029. 

CHANGE  OF  MASTER, 
effect  of,  on  policy,  194. 

CHANGE  OF  RISE, 

dischargee  underwriter,  377,  424. 

by  deviation  or  delay.    [See  Dbvxatxon.] 

lly  instruction  to  master  limiting  his  discretion  on  voyage,  389. 

CHANGE  OF  SHIP, 

in  policy  on  ship,  disdharges  underwriters,  190. 
in  policy  on  goods,  effect  of,  191,  213,  214. 

when  allowed,  192. 
master's  power  to  tranship  cargo,  207. 
is  it  ever  his  duty?  208—212. 

CHANGE  OF  VOYAGE.    [See  Dsvzjltion  and  Csanob  or  Risk.] 
distinction  between  ohangfe  of  voyage  and  deviation,  370,  371,  380. 

intention  to  deviate,  380, 381,  8^2. 
whether  there  can  be  a,  while  terminui  ad  quern  unaltered,  380,  n.  {g). 
avoids  policy  from  moment  when  determined  on,  370,  380,  886. 
may  ta&e  place  before  ship  sails,  885,  386. 
has  no  retrospective  effect,  386. 
under  a  policy  for  sea  and  land  transit,  887. 
clearing  out  for  a  different  port  is  not  evidence  of,  888. 
shortening  the  voyagpe  is  not,  388. 
distinction  in  Marine  Insurance  Bill  between  abandonment  and  ohmge  of 

voyage,  380,  n.  {r). 
meaning  of,  in  deviation  dlause,  380,  n.  (r). 

CHARTERED  FREIGHT, 

insurable  as  freight,  229,  230,  233. 

insurable  interest  in,  234,  262,  272—276. 

duration  of  risk  in  policy  on,  513 — 521. 

liability  of,  to  general  average  contribution,  987,  988.. 

enhancement  in  value  of  ship  by  ulterior  chartered  freights,  987,  988.. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  SectionsS} 
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OHAETEBEB, 

insarable  interest  of,  in  ship,  261. 

in  freight,  when  he  sub-lets  ship,  234,  262. 
in  the  freight  of  his  own  g^oods,  262. 
in  dead  freight,  262. 
in  advanced  freight,  232,  233,  263,  264. 
when  deemed  to  be  owner  in  relation  to  barratry,  851,  855 — 857. 

CHARTER-PARTY, 

different  kinds  of  charter-parties,  with  regard  to  the  dominion  they  confer 
on  the  charterer  oyer  the  ship,  854 — 857,  987. 

CLEARANCES, 

evidence  of  voyage  on  which  a  foundered  ship  sailed,  1281. 

CLEARANCES,  FALSE.    {See  SncuLiTBD  Papebs.] 

not  necessary  to  disclose  that  ship  carries,  if  practice  notoiionSy  610. 

CLOTHES 

of  master  and  mariners  not  covered  by  general  policy  on  "  goods,"  224,  245. 

CLUB  POLICY, 

specimen  of,  on  ship,  Appendiz  0. 

CLUBS,  80 — 84.    {_See  Mtttual  Ihsubakob  Aaaocuxioira.] 

COAL, 

when  covered  by  policy  on  steamer,  220. 
unseaworthiness  of  steamer  for  want  of,  705 — 707. 
when  contraband,  763. 
extraordinary  consimiption  of,  may  be  general  average,  936. 

CO-EXISTINa    INSURABLE    INTERESTS,    338,    334.      [/Sm   IinciB»T, 

Insusablb.] 

COIN.    ISee  Bullion.] 

COLLISION, 

what  is,  795,  826. 
a  peril  of  the  sea,  826. 

COLLISION  CLAUSES, 
introduction  of,  10,  792. 
Institute  Clause,  10,  795. 
Liverpool  Clause,  792. 

extent  of  underwriter's  liability  under,  793,  795. 
"  cross-liabilities"  clause,  794. 
sister-ship  clause,  795. 
only  afforii  partial  protection,  796. 

COLLISION,  LOSS  BY, 

different  possible  cases  of :  Lord  Stowell's  enumeration,  827. 
liability  of  the  underwriter  in  these  different  cases,  827a. 
underwriter  not  liable  for  damages  payable  by  defaulting  ship,  791. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  RISK.    {See  Bubaziok  ov  Risk  in  YoTAaB  Polkseb, 
Tdcb  Policies.] 

COMMERCIAL  COURT,  1269. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sectums,"] 
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COMMISSIONS 

are  insurable,  240. 

most  be  speoified  in  policy,  241. 

insorable  interest  of  consignee  of  goods  in,  297. 

of  ship's  husband  and  ship-broker  in,  240,  297* 
whether  insurable  as  ''disbursements,"  246. 
notice  of  abandonment  unneoessarj,  1090. 

COMMISSIONS  DEL  CREDERE, 
what  they  are,  106. 

broker  entitled  at  once  to  commission,  106. 
do  hot  necessarily  entitle  the  broker  to  set  off  losses,  112—115. 

COMMIXTURE, 

underwriter  not  liable  for,  780. 

COMPANIES,  INSUBANCE.    [See  Insubanoe  Coicpanies.] 

COMPANY,  INCORPORATED.    \See  Iotubanob  Coicpant  ;   Mutual  Iiieu- 

BAKOB  ASSOOIATION.] 

shares  in,  not  insurable,  249,  307. 

shareholder's  interest  in  laying  telegraph  cable  insurable,  249,  307. 

property  of,  is  insurable  by  company,  307. 

but  not  by  shareholder,  249,  307. 
whether  shareholder  can  insure  against  depreciation  of  his  shares,  249,  307. 
national  character  of,  99. 

COMPASS, 

non-adjustment  of,  may  be  unseaworthiness,  720. 

CONCEALING  SHIP'S  PAPERS, 

is  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality,  666. 

CONCEALMENT, 

1.  General  principles, 

definition  of  concealment,  576. 

what  are  material  facts,  576,  589. 

principle  on  which  concealment  makes  policy  yoidable,  622,  676. 

concealment  by  underwriter  of  ship's  arriTal,  575. 

it  makes  no  difference  that  loss  arises  from  a  cause  wholly  unconnected 

with  the  fact  concealed,  590. 
only  innocent  party  can  avoid  policy,  523. 
when  his  election  to  avoid  must  be  made,  528 — 525. 
concealment  after  contract  concluded  has  no  effect,  676. 
contract  deemed  to  be  concluded  when  slip  initialed,  622,  676. 
concealment  at  time  when  policy  altered  or  rectified,  576. 
re-insurer  must  disclose  facts  known  at  time  of  re-insurance,  676. 
cancelling  policy,  when  avoided  for  concealment,  526. 

2.  Concealment  by  or  from  an  agent, 

duty  of  principal  to  send  materisil  information  to  agent  insuring,  677. 

if  piinoipal  unable  to  do  so  in  time,  policy  gpood,  677. 

non-disclosure  of  order  of  countermand  through  fraud  or  neglect  of 

agent,  577. 
when  knowledge  of  agent  is  imputed  to  principal,  578. 
must  be  agent  with  duty  to  keep  principal  informed,  579. 
master  of  ship,  general  agent,  factor  or  clerk  is  such  an  agent,  579, 

682. 
insurance  broker  not  such  an  agent,  580. 
reason  why  knowledge  of  agent  imputed  to  principal,  581. 
role  in  America  as  to  non-disclosure  by  agent,  683. 

that  master's  agency  ceases  with  loss  of  ship,  583. 

\Th$  references  are  to  the  Sections, '] 
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CONCEAIMENT-'eontinued. 

2.  Conoealment  b^  or  from  an  agent — continued, 

•Rnglifth  deduBions  that  non-disolosiiTe  bj  agent  of  ayerage  lofls  does  not 

s&eot  policy,  584,  585. 
when  agent  mufit  telegraph  information,  586. 
oonoealment  by  agent  who  effects  insnranoe  avoids  policy,  587. 
BO  also  oonceabnent  by  agent  through  whom  policy  effected,  588. 
8.  What  must  or  need  not  be  disclosed, 
definition  of  material  facts,  575,  589. 
intelligence  none  the  less  material  because  it  turns  out  to  be  untrue, 

590,  591. 
materiality  a  question  for  jury,  591,  626,  1274. 
when  time  of  ship's  sailing  ought  to  be  communicated,  592. 
cases  in  which  facts  relating  to  time  of  ship's  sailing  haye  been  held 

material,  593. 
oases  in  which  held  not  material,  594. 

facts  tending  to  show  that  ship  a  missing  ship  material,  595. 
when  fact  uiat  the  assured  wishes  to  saye  the  insurance  is  material, 

596. 
national  character  of  thing  insured  and  other  &ots  exposing  it  to 

capture  must  be  disclosed,  597,  598,  613. 
so  also  occasional  regpnlations  of  foreign  states,  if  known,  598. 

but  not  their  standing  reg^ulations,  598. 

or  regulations  which  are  not  enforced,  597. 
fact  that  ship  in  time  of  war  has  sailed  without  conyoy,  599. 
state  of  ship  on  voyage  and  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed,  600. 
information  which  assured  does  not  belieye  none  the  less  material,  601. 
also  information  which  turns  out  to  be  false,  602. 
but  not  loose  rumours  or  news  of  doubtful  application,  602. 
weather  subsequent  to  the  ship's  sailing,  when  material,  603. 
nature  of  the  cargo,  604,  613. 
exceesiye  valuation,  604. 
true  port  of  loading,  605. 

intention  to  depart  from  usage  as  to  navigation,  606. 
any  service  of  danger,  606. 
damage  to  ship,  606,  621. 
name  of  ship  under  floating  policy,  607. 
contract  which  aggravates  nsk,  608. 

or  deprives  underwriter  of  rights  of  subrogation,  1238. 
cancellation  clause  in  charter,  608. 

conoealment  of  matters  within  knowledge  of  underwriter  does  not  affect 
insurance,  609. 

unless  not  present  to  underwriter's  mind,  609. 

or  his  knowledge  not  so  complete  as  assured's,  609. 
matters  which  underwriter  presumed  to  know  need  not  be  disclosed, 

609. 
underwriter  presumed  to  know  trade  usages,  610. 

usual  clauses  in  oontracto,  611. 

g^eral  political  information,  598. 

general  ordinances  and  trade  laws,  598,  612. 

but  not  occasional  regulations,  598. 
how  far  underwriter  presumed  to  know  contente  of  Lloyd's  lists,  614. 
where  underwriter  relies  on  representation  and  does  not  consult  lists, 

616. 
where  assured  has  private  information,  616. 
when  general  intelUgenoe  must  be  disclosed,  617. 
inference  from  rate  of  premium  as  to  underwriter's  knowledge,  617. 
nothing  need  be  disclosed  which  the  underwriter  impliedly  waives 
being  informed  of,  618. 

such  as  need  of  repairs,  618. 

that  a  ship  insured  "  at  and  from  "  is  not  yet  in  port,  618. 

unseaworthiness  or  other  dronmstance  covered  by  warrant,  619. 

[7%tf  references  are  to  the  Sectioned] 
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CONOR  A  T,yrmT^coniinued. 

3.  What  muAt  or  need  not  be  disolosed — ecmtinued, 

unleflB  underwriter  calls  for  information,  620. 

condition  of  perishable  goods,  621. 

bjgone  casualtieB  to  ship,  621. 

apprehensions,  or  other  underwriter's  estimate  of  risk,  623. 

what  lessens  risk,  624. 

matters  of  inference  from  known  facts,  625. 

waiver  may  be  inferred  from  high  rate  of  premium,  622. 

4.  Proof  of  conceahnent, 

the  qaestion  of  materiality  for  jury,  691,  626. 

whetner  evidence  of  skilled  wibiesses  admissible  as  to  materiality,  626. 

burden  and  mode  of  proof,  627. 

concubrent  causes  of  loss,  818—822. 
concuhrent  repairs, 

apportionment  of  expenses  where  two  interests  benefited,  1035 — 1040. 

CONDEMNATION, 

to  be  valid,  must  be  by  Prize  Court  of  the  captor,  676,  676,  830. 

sitting  in  his  territory  or  his  allv's,  676. 

whether  nrize  may  be  in  neutral  port,  677. 

suggestea  distinction  between  loss  by  condemnation  and  by  capture,  801. 

property  not  changed  by  capture  until  condemnation,  830. 

condemnation  and  sale  of  goods  is  an  absolute  total  loss,  1050. 

CONDITIONS, 

implied  in  policy,  30.  ^See  "Dsvunov  ;  SEAWOBTHnniSS ;  Iixxoalttt  ;  Ix- 
FLDSD  Condition  that  Ship  shall  be  fbofkblt  Dooumemtsd;  Conobal- 
xent;  Rsfbesentaxion.] 

CONFISCATION, 

warranty  agamst,  903,  904. 

meaning  of,  904. 

foUowed  by  restitution,  1051. 

CONSEQUENCES, 

meaning  of,  783,  790. 

CONSEQUENTIAL  LOSSES, 

are  recoverable  under  the  policy,  875. 

expense  of  necessary  repairs,  of  reclaiming  captured  property,  &g.,  875. 

but  the  underwriter  on  one  subject  not  chargeable  with  losses,  &c.  on 
account  of  loss  on  another,  811. 

loss  sustained  by  having  to  pa^  the  same  freight  on  foods  arriving  sea- 
damaged,  not  chargeable  against  underwriter  on  goodis,  811. 

nor  charge  for  pro  raid  freight,  811. 

as  to  increased  freight  in  cases  of  transhipment,  811. 

loss  by  forced  sale  of  foods  for  repairs  of  ship,  811. 

expenses  incurred  by  detention  of  the  goods,  811. 

loss  by  fall  of  marlrot  during  delay  in  estimating  damage,  784,  811. 

loss  by  suspicion  of  damage,  811. 

CONSIGNEES, 

different  kinds  of,  291. 

mere  naked  consignees  have  no  insurable  interest,  on  their  own  account,  291. 

nor  implied  authority  to  insure,  138. 

but  may,  under  28  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  insure  in  their  own  names  on  account  of 

consignor,  170,  291. 
and  on  refusal  of  consignees  of  goods  to  accept  them  may  insure  on 

aoooTmt  of  consignor,  170. 

[^7%e  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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COKSIGNEES-^Mt/JfMMtf. 

tnsmmble  interest  of  consigiiees  with  a  Ben,  292. 

aa  owners  of  goods,  281—286,  1279.     ^See  Yesbbx.] 

when  entrusted  to  sell,  293. 

or  in  adyanoe  to  consignor,  293,  295. 

or  when  Inlls  have  been  accepted,  170,  293 — 296. 
insorable  interest  of,  in  their  commissions,  297. 
pledgees  of  consignees,  their  insimble  interest,-  292. 
consignees  rJaiming  nnder  policy  effected  for  consignor,  295. 
genenl  agents  of  porchaser,  when  entitled  to  benefit  of  insozEDoe  for 

pniehaser,  296. 
bill  of  lading  as  eridenoe  of  consignees'  interest  in  ^oods,  1279. 
power  of  consignee  of  goods  to  abandon  to  nnderwnters,  1188. 

CONSIGNOR, 

authority  of,  to  insore  for  consignee,  137 — 139. 
insorable  interest  of,  in  goods,  281 — 286. 

when  he  has  not  parted  with  all  his  interest,  281 — 283. 

when  he  agrees  to  take  risk  during  transit,  284,  285. 

when  he  has  stopped  goods  in  tratuitu,  286. 
may  adopt  insnzance  effected  for  his  benefit,  170. 

CONSOLIDATION  BULE,  1270. 


CONSTEUCriON  OF  REPRESENTATIONS,  564—670.     iSee 
Tsoa.'] 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEA-POLICIES, 

same  principles  as  those  applicable  to  other  mercantile  contzacts,  55,  56,  637. 
tiiongh  par^  evidence,  especially  of  usage,  more  often  necessary  to  explain 

ambiguities,  55. 
how  far  trade  usage  may  control  policy,  56. 

every  well- settled  usage  of  trade  iBprimd  facie  "part  of  every  policy,  57. 
usage  cannot  be  excluded  by  parol  agreement,  or  representation,  57. 
usage  gfovems  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  risk,  59. 
usage  of  particular  trade  prevails  over  general  maritime  usage,  60. 
goods  carried  on  deck  by  usage  are  protected,  60. 
stopping  at  interjacent  port  justified  by  usage,  60. 
return  of  premium  on  entire  risk  by  usage,  60. 
liberty  **  to  touch  *'  enlarged  by  usage,  61. 

the  usage  must  be  general  and  notorious  in  the  partictdar  branch  of  tcade^  62. 
it  must  be  well  settled,  62. 
and  gfeneral,  if  not  uniform,  62. 

usage  may  be  binding,  though  trade  of  recent  origin,  63. 
usage  must  be  reasonable,  64. 
and  not  merely  local  or  particular,  64. 
unless  actually  known  to  the  party,  64. 
usages  of  _Lloyd's  only  binding  on  parties  cognizant,  65. 

loss,  if  ship  arrives,  on  live  stock  "warranted 


usage  of  Lloyd's  to  pay  no 
free  of  mortality,''  65. 


usage  of  Lloyd's  as  to  settling  losses  on  account  by  writing  them  off  against 

premiums,  66. 
bindins',  if  assured  be  in  the  habit  of  doing  business  at  Lloyd's,  66. 
even  though   it   sanctions    a   mode   of   adjustment   contrary  to   sound 

principle,  66. 
where  words  ambiguous  or  obscure,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  explain,  67. 
technical  or  local  terms,  or  words  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  67. 
instances  of  this  in  the  common  memorandum  and  elsewhere,  68. 
ambiguities  in  geographical  terms,  69,  70. 

where  words  are  plain  and  unambiguous,  parol  evidence  inadmissible,  71. 
policy  may  not  be  contradicted,  72. 
written  have  greater  weight  than  printed  clauses,  78. 
effect  of  inappUoable  printed  wordis  left  in  by  mistake,  73. 

{^The  references  are  to  the  Seciiana.'] 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEA-POLICIES— ewi^wiMtfrf. 
written  olauses  to  be  more  striotlj  oonstmed,  74. 
ambigaons  conditions  oonstmed  against  the  party  inserting  them,  75. 
oonstrnotion  of  polioj  is  for  Court,  interpretation  of  particular  expressions 
for  jury,  1274. 

CONSTEUCrnON  OF  WARRANTIES.    [See  Waebawtxkb,  ExPBBflfl.] 

CONSTRUCTIVE  TOTAL  LOSS, 
generallv,— 

what  It  is,  1091,  1183. 

utility  of  the  doctrine,  1183. 

distinction  between,  and  absolute  total  loss,  1043,  1041. 

notice  of  abandonment,  1091. 

why  necessary,  1092. 

assured  may  always  elect  to  treat  loss  as  partial,  1092,  1184,  1223. 

conditions  of  recoTcring  as  for  a  total  loss,  1092. 

upon  what  intelligfenoe  assured  may  give  notice  of  abandonment,  1093. 

notice  may  be  giyen  on  mere  report,  1094. 

if  made  on  false  intelligence,  1094. 

must  be  justified  by  facts  when  g^ven,  1095. 

and  by  facts  at  time  of  action  brought,  1096. 

onusof  proof  as  to  these  "f acts,  1285. 

foreign  law,  1097. 

the  doctrine  varies  as  applied  to  different  subjects  of  insurance,  1098. 

on  ship, — 

in  cases  of  capture,  arrest,  seizure,  desertion  at  sea,  &c., 
capture  g^ves  &pritnd/acis  riffht  of  abandonment,  1099. 
but  restoration  before  action  determines  the  right,  1099. 
even  where  notice  warranted  when  given,  1100,  1101,  1102. 
unless  ship  when  restored  is  still  a  constructive  total  loss,  1 1 03, 1 105. 
loss  of  voyage  has  nothing  to  do  with  loss  of  ship,  1104. 
mere  restitution  of  hull  is  insufficient  to  defeat  notice,  1105,  1106. 
total  deprivation  necessary  to  justify  notice,  1107. 
arrest,  aetention  or  embargo,  gives  right  to  abandon,  1108. 
unless  merely  temporary,  1108. 
assured  may  g^ve  notice  at  once  in  this  country,  1109. 
effect  of  repurchase  of  ship  by  master,  1110. 
innavigability  gives  right  to  abandon,  1111. 

whether  abandonment  justifiable  is  for  jury,  1274. 

where  repair  impracticable  or  would  cost  more  than  repaired  value, 

nil,  1112. 
this  question  often  depended  on  whether  the  master  was  justified 

in  selling,  1113. 
where  sale  necessitated  by  want  of  men  or  materials  for  repairing, 

1114. 
where  sale  due  to  want  of  funds  or  credit,  1115,  1116. 
where  no  hope  of  extricating  ship,  or  where  repairs  would  cost  too 

much,  1117—1119. 
but  this  must  be  dear,  not  a  '' mere  measuring  cost,"  1120,  1121. 
enough  if  ship  can  be  repaired  so  as  to  keep  the  sea,  1121,  1127. 
question  will  not  necessarily  be  determined  by  subsequent  events, 

1122. 
it  makes  no  difference,  whether  sale  by  master  or  by  owner,  1122. 
f^usts  before  sale  must  amount  to  a  total  loss,  1123. 
damage  must  be  so  great,  that  cost  of  repairs  would  exceed  her 

repaired  value,  1123. 
the  "prudent  iminsured  owner"  test,  1124. 
value  of  wreck  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  1124. 
nor  pending  freight,  1125. 
nor  uability  of  other  interests  to  contribute,  1125. 

[7%tf  re/ermees  are  to  the  Sections.^ 


CONBTBUCriYE  TOTAIj  hOBB—emHmta. 

on  ibip — OMiitHUd. 

iimarig&bilitT  gives  right  to  abaudoB— Mntinuof. 

□nderwntw  o&nnot  defeat  Tested  iriglit  of  Msoied  to  reooTct  tor  > 

total  loss,  1126. 
liow  to  ooloulate  cost  of  repain,  1 128. 
partial  repairs  at  port  of  rafoge  may  be  added  to  enbeeqnemt  oom- 

plete  lepairB,  1129. 
□r  ezpenaeB  of  releosiiir  bUp  from  peril,  preparatory  to  repairing, 

1129. 
thirds  oat  to  be  deducted  in  eHUmating  oost  of  repairs,  1129. 
bow  to  eatimate  DOBt  of  repairing  a  dacajfed  ship,  1130 — 1132. 
wfaeFo  expensea  incmred  for  recoveirof  cargo  as  well  as  of  ship,  1 132. 
the  repaired  Taloe  of  the  vesael  is  the  real  Talne,  and  not  the  policy 

value,  1133. 
but  the  Taluation  in  the  polity  settles  the  amount  pajaUe,  1133. 
Institate  Clauses  pioTide  otherwise,  1134. 
value  in  case  of  a  peculiar  ship,  1135. 

eflect  of  sale  of  damaged  reesel  by  holdCTS  of  bottomry  bond,  1136. 
doctrine  of  oonstmotive  total  loss  does  not  apply  to  bottomry,  1137. 
on  ^odfl,— 

m  on  ace  of  aaptnre,  arrest,  seizure,  &o., 

capture  is,  primdfatu,  a  construcdve  total  lose  on  goods,  113S. 
after  final  decree  of  reetitntion,  no  abandonment  ctm  be  made,  1138. 
nor  where,  after  notioe,  and  bt^ore  aotion  brought,  oaptnred  goods 

are  restored,  1139. 
but  mere  restoration  may  not,  ptr  te,  be  enough,  IKO. 
where  no  effective  restitntion,  1141. 
in  oases  of  sea  damage, 

loss  of  voyage  may  effect  constructive  total  loss  of  goods,  IH2, 1143. 

where  the  gnoda  cannot  be  forwarded  and  are  sea-damaged,  1144. 

or  where  not  sea-damaged,  or  imperishable,  IMS. 

but  mere  loss  of  voyage  for  the  season  is  insufficient,  1 143. 

nnlees  goods  aro  so  sea-damaged  as  to  be  in  danger  of  spoiling, 

1147,  1148. 
recovery  of  sea-damaged  cargo  may  defeat  abandonment,  1149. 
oonirtmotive  total  loss  where  commercially  impossible  to  forward 

goods,  1150. 
though  goods  undamaged,  1160. 
what  expenses  may  be  taken  into  aooonnt,  1151. 
costs  of  transhipment,  reconditioning,  inoraased  froght,  salvage, 

&o.,  1161    1162. 
as  to  cost  of  transit  from  place  of  distress  to  port  of  destination, 

1163—1158. 
disoneaion  of  Famworth  v.  Hyde,  1163— UBS. 
as  to  sale  of  partially  damaged  perishable  cargo,  which  might  have 
been  f orwu^ed,  1169,  1160. 
oa  freigbt,— 

its  pecuUar  nature,  1161. 

is  notioe  of  abandonment  ever  necessary  P  1161,  1162. 

total  loes  of  ship  or  cargo  is  usually  an  actual  total  loss  of  frei^t,  1163. 

bnt  where  nevertheless  a  possibility  of  "'■"'"g  scone  freight,  notioe  of 

abandonment  should  be  given,  1163. 
effect  of  loss  of  ship  or  cargo  npon  an  InBonuioe  On  freight,  1164,  I16S. 
where  freight  actually  earned,  though  not   reoeivable   by  ossared, 

underwriters  not  liable,  1166,  1174,  1176. 
where  freight  earned,  mere  retardaKon  of  voyage  is  no  oonatmotive 

total  loss,  use. 
and  the  freight  GAmed  need  not  be  the  particnlar  freight  conbraoted 
tor,  1166. 

[7X«  re/erencti  art  to  tht  Swtiont.'^ 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  TOTAL  LO&R—nimHnued. 
on  fr eight— continued. 

effect  of  receipt  of  pro  raid  freight,  879,  1166. 

immaterial  that  freight  earned  is  swallowed  np  by  bottomry  chargeB, 

1167,  1174. 
where  freight  could  be  earned  by  transhipment  of  goods,  there  should 

be  notice  of  abandonment,  though  ship  lost,  1168. 
so,  where  cargo  lost,  if  ship  might  obtain  another  in  substitution,  1168. 
right  sale  of  ^ip  and  cargo  abroad  is  an  absolute  total  loss  on  freight, 

1169—1171. 
but  where  sale  unjustifiable,  not  eyen  a  oonstructiTe  total  loss,  1169, 

1170,  1172. 
in  either  case,  notice  of  abandonment  is  unavailing,  1169,  1171,  1172. 
unnecessary  where  ship  properly  sold  and  freight  cannot  possibly  be 

earned,  1171. 
constructive  total  loss  of  goods  may  involve  constructive  total  loss  of 

freight,  1172. 
mere  inabiliiy  to  send  on  the  entire  cargo  is  no  constmotive   total 

loss  on  freight,  1173. 
abandonees  of  ship  have  a  right  to  all  pending  freight  ultimately 

earned,  1176—1177. 
but  not  pro  raid  freight,  or  freight  actually  earned  before  the  casualty, 

1177. 
nor  damages  in  respect  of  loss  of  freight  recovered  by  shipownera 

from  wrongdoers,  1178,  1232. 
nor  freight  ultimately  earned  by  substituted  ship,  1178. 
American  law  apportions  freight  earned  before  and  after  the  casualty, 

1179. 
law  in  France  as  to  effect  of  abandonment  of  ship  on  pending  freight. 

1180.  , 

deductions  to  be  made  from  freight  when  it  vests  as  salvage,  1181. 

CONSULS, 

national  character  of,  engaging  during  time  of  war  in  trade,  93,  98. 

CONTINUANCE  OF  BISK.    [^  Dubation  of  Bibe.] 

CONTINUATION  CLAUSE, 
in  dub  policies,  82. 

whether  incorporated  in  re-insurance,  328. 
effect  of,  in  policy  for  twelve  months,  440. 

CONTINUING  OR  RENEWINa  POLICY,  63,  82,  867,  440,  1021. 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAR, 

carriage  of,  a  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality,  670. 

term  implies  state  of  war,  766. 

carriagfe  of,  and  insurances  on,  legal  in  Courts  of  neutral,  760,  766. 

but  underwriter  must  be  told  nature  of  goods,  698,  613,  760,  766. 

trade  in,  and  insurances  thereon,  illeg^  in  belligerent  state,  760,  766. 

what  articles  are  contraband,  761 — 764. 

whether  g^oods  on  voyage  to  neutral  port  can  be  seized  as,  764. 

contraband  g^oods  and  other  property  of  same  owner  liable  to  condemnation, 

763. 
not  so  ship,  in  absence  of  misconduct,  763. 

CONTRIBUTION, 

daim  for,  where  two  interests  benefited  by  the  same  expenditure,  1037— 
1040. 
[^fMf  jM  GsmBAL  AvEB^as ;  Subbooation.] 

[^The  references  are  to  the  SectioneJ] 
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CONVOY, 

warranty  to  sail  with,  654. 

becomes  inoperative  when  peace  saperreneSy  636. 
deviation  to  seek,  justifiable,  432. 
breach  of  Convoy  Acts,  748. 
expenses  of  delay  whilst  waiting  for,  not  general  average,  961. 

COPPER  SHEATHING, 

when  nnderwriters  responsible  for  damage  to,  777. 
practice  as  to  adjusting  average  loss  on,  1029. 

COBPORATION.    [See  Insusavoe  Coicpaitzes.] 

COKREOTIONS.    [See  Axtseation  of  Polict.] 

COUBTS  OF  PRIZE.    iSee  FoBEiaN  Judoicbntb  on  Qubriohb  of  Pbizb.] 

COVER,  OPEN.    I8ee  Opbk  Covkb.] 

COVERING  NOTE,  34. 

whether  it  can  be  stamped,  37. 

CRAFT, 

clause  to  cover  **  risk  of  craft,"  447,  n.  (e). 

goods  landed  in,  when  covered  by  common  policy,  457 — 159. 

no  warranty  of  seaworthiness  as  to,  689. 

CREW, 

e£Feots  of,  insurable,  244,  245. 
but  not  as  **  goods,"  224. 
wag^s  of,  uninsurable,  244,  308. 
seaworthiness  as  to,  686,  699,  701,  7€2,  723. 
stages  requiring  different  crews,  699,  701. 
wages  and  provisions  at  port  of  refuge.     [^See  Gsnesal  Avbba.os.] 

CROSS-LIABILITIES  CLAUSE,  794. 

CROWN, 

insurable  interest  of,  in  prizes,  306. 

CRUISING, 

carrjring  letters  of  marque,  not  a  deviation,  418. 
cruising  is  a  deviation  for  a  trader,  419. 

geetUf  chasing  an  enemy  in  self-defence,  420,  421. 
construction  of  (uauses  giving  liberty  to  cruise  or  cany  letters  of  marque, 

422,  423. 
cruising  contrary  to  intent  of  owners  is  barratry,  843. 

CUMULATIVE  CLAIMS, 

under  the  memorandum.     [^See  Mexobandxth.] 

for  particular  average  as  well  as  total  loss,  1221 — 1228. 

CURRENCT, 

how  to  ascertain  value  of  goods  invoiced  in  foreign  ouirenoy,  366. 

CUSTOM.    ISee  UaAOB.] 


DANGEROUS  GOODS, 

as  to  contribution  for,  in  general  average,  923. 

DATE  OF  LOSS, 

proof  of,  in  case  of  missing  ship,  442. 

[7%«  references  are  to  the  Seetume.'] 
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DEAD  FEEIGHT, 

when  insurable  by  charterer,  262. 

DECAY.    ISeeYiaK;  Weab  asd  Tbab.] 

DECK  GOODS, 

not  coTered  bj  a  policy  "  on  goodfl/*  225,  801. 

nnless  there  be  an  usage  to  carry  them  on  deck,  226. 
should  be  specified,  225. 

jettison  of,  g^ves  no  claim  to  general  average,  unless  so  carried  by  usage  or 
by  agreement,  920—922. 
but  they  contribute  nevertheless,  973. 

DECLARATION   OF   GOODS    ON    BOARD    SHIP   OR    SHIPS.      [&» 
Eloatiko  Pouceeb.] 

DECLARATION  OF  PARIS, 
text  of,  672. 

how  it  affects  right  of  search  for  enemv's  ^oods,  672. 
only  binds  parties  thereto  and  states  adhermg  thereto,  774. 
does  not  legalize  insurances  on  enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral  ships,  774. 

DECOY  DUCK, 

meaning  of  term,  574. 

DEFINmON, 

of  terms  in  insurance  law,  1,  2. 

DELAY.    [Ses  Dkviation  asd  Chaitob  of  Risk.] 

before  commencement  of  risk,  which  varies  risk,  prevents  policy  attaching, 
479. 
unless  sanctioned  by  usage,  482. 

or,  perhaps,  unless  uaderwriter  has  notice  thereof,  483. 
unezcused  or  unreasonable,  in  prosecution  of  voyage,  is  deviation,  412,  414, 

482. 
whether  incuzred  at  the  outset,  in  the  course,  or  at  close  of  voyag^e,  413, 

414. 
alU^y  if  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  voyag^e,  or  sanctioned  by  usage, 

415—417,  481. 
ship  oblig^  to  quit  usual  course  of  the  voyage  must  pursue  new  voyage 

without  delay,  431 . 
ship,  under  permission  to  delay  for  specified  time,  cannot  delay  long^er,  414. 
delay  a  question  for  }ury,  1274. 
delay  for  unlawful  purposes,  in  fraud  of  owners,  is  barratry,  847. 

DJBL  CREDERE.    [i$^  CoioaBSZON  del  Cbxdbbb.] 

DELIVERY  OF  POLICY,  27. 

DEPART,  TO, 

construction  of  warranty,  643,  652,  653. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ASSURED, 

policies  in  blank  prohibited,  11,  169 — 171. 

name  of  assured  or  of  agent  must  be  inserted  in  policy,  11,  170. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  RISK, 
in  voyage  polides,  369. 
in  time  policies,  436,  487. 


in  voyage  polides,  369. 

G  pouci 
in  mizea  poHcies,  443. 


[7%tf  references  are  to  the  Seciione.l 
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DESPATCHES,  HOSTILE, 

oarrying,  is  breach  of  neatrality,  669. 
not  ao  ambassador's  despatches,  669. 

DESTROYING  SHIP'S  PAPERS, 

whether  breach  of  warranty  of  neatrality,  666. 

DETENTION.    [&»  Abbest  of  Pbinoes  ;  Eicbasoo.] 

British  underwriter  liable  for  detention  by  British  goTemment,  803. 
whether  so  liable  where  the  assnred  is  a  foreigner  and  the  detention  bj  the 

foreign  goyemment,  803. 
detention  of  g^oods  may  be  a  oonstruotiye  total  loss,  806. 

DEVIATION  AND  CHANGE  OF  RISK, 

1.  Deviation  g^erally, 

deviation  rests  on  description  of  voyage  in  the  policy,  369,  376. 

implied  condition  that  there  shall  ie  no,  370,  376. 

doctrine  of,  only  affects  Toyage  policy,  376,  n.  (a) 

deviation  defined,  376. 

indudes  delay,  376. 

deviation  clause,  376. 

not  necessary  that  risk  should  be  increased  by,  377. 

enough  that  it  is  varied,  377. 

loss  need  not  be  connected  with,  377. 

does  not  aroid  the  policy  ab  initio,  378. 

intention  to  deviate  will  not  discharge  the  underwriter,  378. 

nor  involuntary  deviation,  878,  425. 

notice  of  intention  to  deviate  is  of  no  effect,  379. 

prior  deviation  not  waived  impliedly  by  notice,  379. 

Amould's  general  rule  as  to  cmange  of  risk,  424. 

province  of  Court  and  jury  in  questions  of,  1274. 

2.  Changfe  or  abandonment  of  voyage  and  intention  to  deviate, 

distinction  between  deviation  and  change  of  voyage,  370,  371,  380. 

definition  and  effect  of  change  of  voyage^  380. 

distinction  in  Marine  Insurance  Bill  between  change  and  abandonment 

of  voyage,  380,  n.  (r). 
definition  of  intention  to  deviate,  380. 
cases  illustrating  difference  between  change  of  voyage  and  intention  to 

deviate,  381,  382. 
a  forced  intermediate  voyage  does  not  discharge  the  underwriter,  383. 
»eautf  a  yoluntary  intenne£ate  voyage  not  idlowed  by  the  usage  of 

trade,  384. 
changpe  of  voyage  before  ship  leaves  port,  386. 
difference  between  English  and  American  authorities  as  to  the  time 

from  whidi  change  ox  voyage  takes  effect,  386. 
abandonment  not  retrospective  in  effect,  386. 

what  amounts  to  change  of  voyagfe  where  both  sea  and  land  transit,  387. 
merely  clearing  out  for  a  foreign  port  not  a  chang^e  of  voyage,  388. 
nor  shortening  the  voyage,  388. 
case  of  Middlewood  v.  BUikes,  389. 

3.  Cases  of  deviation  gpenerally, 

in  the  absence  of  any  usage  or  express  leave,  ship  must  sail  direct,  890. 

effect  of  usag^,  391. 

where  policy  inconsistent  with  usage,  392. 

*'  ports  of  discharge  "  must  be  teJcen  in  gpeographical  order,  393. 

unless  usage  has  established  a  different  order,  394. 

ports  named  in  policy  must  be  taken  in  specified  order,  394. 

ship  need  not  visit  all  ports  named,  394. 

when  to  revisit  is  a  deviation,  395. 

what  permissible  under  policy  from  named  port  and  **  other  port  or 

ports,"  396. 
meaning  of  '<  port,"  397. 

[7%tf  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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DEVIATION  AND  OHANaE  OF  RlSK-'-coniimisd. 

4.  Gases  of  deviation  depending  on  olanses  giving  liberty  to  tonoh  and 
stay,  &o., 

classification  of  the  oases,  398. 

clauses  to  be  oonstmed  according  to  porpose  of  adyentore,  399, 400, 411. 

what  ports  may  be  visited,  400 — 404. 

nsoally  only  ports  in  direct  coarse,  401. 

bat  purposes  of  voyage  may  require  wider  oonstmction,  402. 

cases  in  illustration,  403,  404. 

purpose  of  visit  must  always  be  within  scope  of  voyage,  406,  406,  410. 

tramng,  if  without  delay,  no  deviation  under  these  clauses,  407|  408. 

aeeutf  if  there  be  delay,  409. 

summary  of  rules  as  to  construction  of  clauses,  411. 
6.  Ghangfe  of  risk  by  delay, 

unreasonable  or  unexcused  delay  in  prosecuting  the  voyage  discharges 
the  underwriter,  412. 

delay  in  commencing  the  voyage,  413. 

delay  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  414. 

delay  at  termination  of  voyage,  414. 

necessary  delay  for  purposes  of  voyage  justifiable,  415^^17. 

whether  delay  unreasonable  is  for  jury,  1274. 

6.  Change  of  risk  by  cruising,  carrying  letters  of  marque,  &c., 

carrying  letters  of  marque  on  a  trader  not  a  change  of  risk,  418. 
cruising  by  a  merchant  ship  is  deviation,  419. 
MMM,  chasmg  an  enemy  in  self-defence,  420,  421. 
construction   of   clauses  g^iving  leave  to  cruise  to  carry  letters  of 
marque,  &c.,  422,  423. 

7.  Cases  that  justify  a  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage, 

ignorance  of  captain  no  excuse  for  deviation,  425. 
moral  or  physi<uil  force,  or  justifying  cause,  excuses  deviation,  425. 
if  not  beyond  necessity  of  case,  425,  426. 
what  amounts  to  unavoidable  necessity,  427. 
Causes,  short  of  actual  constraint,  which  excuse  deviation,  428 — 438. 
making  a  port  to  refit,  429. 

to  recruit  disabled  crew  or  procure  fresh  hands  or  stores,  430. 
stress  of  weather,  431. 
endeavour  to  avoid  capture,  432. 
endeavour  to  join  convoy,  433. 
succouring  the  distressea,  434. 

deviation  merely  to  save  propertv  not  justifiable,  434. 
whether  deviation  to  avoid  a  peril  not  insured  against  disoharges 
underwriter,  435. 

DEVIATION  CLAUSE,  876,  380  n.  (r),  387. 

DIMINISHINa  CLAUSE,  276. 

DISBXJBSEMENTS, 

as  subject  of  insurance,  246,  247. 

meaning  of  **  total  loss "  in  polioy  on,  247  n.  (n), 

DISCLOSURE.    I8ee  Cohcebaxjceht.] 

DISGUISING  BELLIGERENT  GOODS 
was  breach  of  warranlnr  of  neutrality,  666. 
effect  of  Declaration  of  Paris,  672. 

DISTRESS,  PORT  OF.    ISee  Rduob.] 

DOCK  DUES, 

apportionment  of,  when  oonouitent  repairs  effected  for  diffioreat  interestiL 
1085—1040. 

[^The  refertnees  are  to  the  Sections J\ 
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DOGUMKNfTS.     [8m  Ikfusd  CoimTaov  teas  Ship  bsall  be  vbopebly  Dooit- 
MSRTED ;  and  for  Ship's  Papers,  tee  under  Pbaougb.] 
required  on  neutral  ship,  661 — 663. 

DOMICIL.     \_8ee  Akew  Enkkt.] 

for  oonimeroial  purposes,  the  chief  test  of  national  charaoter,  00. 

residence,  with  the  intention  of  abiding,  its  main  element,  90. 

presumed  from  fact  of  residence,  90. 

residence  for  a  short  period,  or  for  a  special  purpose,  90,  91. 

constrained  or  involuntary  residence,  90,  91,  93. 

residence  after  accomplishment  of  special  purpose,  91. 

animtu  manendi^  proof  of,  92,  93. 

domicil  of  origin  rererts  on  leaying  foreign  country,  92. 

trading  in  a  country,  proof  of  commercial,  93. 

residence  and  trading  in  time  of  war,  93,  94,  96. 

belligerents  trading  m  neutral  country,  93,  95. 

neutarals  trading  in  belligerent  countiy,  93,  94. 

British  subject  trading  in  hostile  counixy,  95. 

enemy  migrating ^/r^rait^  bellOy  95. 

neutral  goring  up  his  establishment  in  the  enemy's  oountzy,  95. 

residence  in  place  occupied  by  enemy's  forces,  96. 

DOUBLE  INSURANCE, 
what  it  is,  830. 

how  it  differs  from  re-insurance,  330. 
why  resorted  to,  330. 
distinguished  from  over-insurance,  830. 
rule  of  contribution  in  cases  of  double  or  OYer-insoranoe,  331. 
rule  in  France,  331. 
the  American  clause,  331. 
rule  as  to  rateable  return  of  premium,  332. 
insurances  of  different  interests  in  the  same  subject  by  different  penona, 

333,  1237. 
each  recovers  to  full  extent  of  his  interest,  333,  1238. 
subrogation  or  contribution  applies,  383,  334,  1237 — 1239. 
procedure  giving  defendant  discovery  of  double  or  over-insuranoe,  335. 
effect  of  over-insurance  by  two  valued  policies,  whrae  the  value  in  the  two 

policies  is  different,  349 — 354. 
distribution  of  salvage  amongst  underwriters,  1215. 
return  of  premiums  in  case  of,  1260. 

DRAWBACK 

not  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  insurable  value  of  goods,  866. 

DRY  DOCK  DUES.    [8ee  Doox  Dubs.] 

DUNNAGE  IkLATS, 

included  in  <<  furniture  "  in  policy  on  ship,  219. 

DURATION  OF  RISK  IN  TDCE  POLICIES,  437—441.    [See  TncB  Foxior.] 

DURATION  OF  RISK  IN  VOYAGE  POLICIES, 
I.  On  goods, 

A.  Commencement  of  risk  on  goods, 

clause  in  English  policy  describing,  18,  446,  447. 

under  this  clause  goods  not  covered  in  lighters  and  boats,  447, 448. 

foreign  law  as  to  this  different,  447,  n.  (^}. 

may  be  regpulated  by  special  clauses,  447. 

clause  covering  goods  m  lighters  and  other  craft,  447,  n.  (0). 

**  warehouse  to  warehouse ''  clause,  447,  n.  (0). 
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DUBATION  OP  RISK  IN  VOTAaE  POLICIES— «?o««#aM«rf. 
I.  On  goods — continued. 

A.  Commencement  of  risk  on  goods — continued, 

oonsfcraotion  of  words  '*  from  the  loading  thereof  on  board  the 

said  ship  at,"  448. 
policy  with  these  words  only  attaches  on  g^oods  loaded  at  the  port 

named,  448,  449. 
this  strict  role  relaxed  when  possible,  450. 
as  where  policy  is  in  oontinnation  of  other  policies,  460. 
or  contains  the  words  "  wheresoever  loaded,''  450. 
or  there  is  a  constmctiYe  re-loading,  451. 

or  the  policy  contains  a  liberty  to  touch  and  stay,  &o.,  452,  453. 
a  named  port  for  loading  goods  means  the  harlionr  town,  454. 
unless  mercantile  usage  gives  name  a  wider  meaniDg,  454. 
what  goods  covered  by  policy  '*  at  and  from ' '  a  foreign  port,  455. 
what  goods  covered  by  policy  '*  at  and  from  "  an  island,  455. 
what  goods  covered  by  barter  policy,  455. 
proof  of  loading,  1279,  1282. 

B.  Continuance  and  end  of  risk  on  goods, 

under  common  policy,  456. 

meaning  of  <' till  safely  landed,"  456,  460,  464. 

goods  protected  in  lighters,  where  the  usual  mode  of  landing,  457. 

whether  protected  when -lighters  a  reasonable,  but  not  usual,  mode 

of  landing,  457,  n.  (p). 
whether  protected  in  owner's  lighters,  458. 
not  protected  when  in  lighters  for  transhipment,  459. 
'*  risk   of    craft "    and    "  warehouse   to   warehouse "    clauses, 

447,  n.  (<0,  459. 
what  is  such  a  landing  as  ends  the  risk,  460. 
landing  for  special  purpose  sometimes  only  suspends  risk,  460. 
goods  on  land  ma^  be  protected  by  usage  or  agreement,  460,  470. 
damage  to  goods  in  unloading  is  at  risk  of  underwriters,  461. 
no  fixed  time  for  discharging  goods,  462. 
what  is  a  reasonable  time  for  discharging,  463. 
in  barter  trade,  463. 
in  Newfoundland  trade,  463. 
generally  risk  continues  till  goods  landed  at  the  ultimate  port  of 

discharge,  464. 
but  may  end  where  great  bulk  of  outward  cargo  is  landed,  465. 
duration  of  risk  when  insured  ''until  arrived  at  last  place  of 

dischargee  in  the  outward  voyage,"  466. 
when  insured  **  to  a  market,"  466. 
when  insured  to  '*  final  port  of  destination,"  467. 
effect  of  transhipment  on  risk,  468. 
pre-detennination  of  risk  by  sale  of  goods,  469. 
prolongation  of  risk  by  express  oonttaot,  447,  n.  (0),  470. 
policy  on  pumps  for  salvage  adventure,  471* 
n.  On  ship, 

A.  Commencement  of  risk, 
in  foreign  law,  472. 
under  fSiglish  policies,  18,  472. 
how  proved,  1281. 
"from"  a  port,  478. 
"  at  and  from  "  a  port,  474. 

whoD  the  ship  is  lying  there,  475. 
when  the  ship  has  already  sailed,  476. 
when  the  ship  has  not  yet  arrived,  478. 
the  woids  '<at  and  from"  should  be  construed  with  referenoe  to 

ciroumstaDces,  477. 
they  do  not  imply  that  ship  alreadv  at  the  place,  479. 
they  imply  that  the  risk  mil  attada  without  delay,  479, 483. 
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DURATION  OF  RISK  IN  VOYAGE  VOLLCIES-eontinued, 
II.  Ou  ship — continued. 

A.  Cominexioeinent  of  risk — continued, 

ship  must  have  been  at  the  port  in  good  physical  safetj,  480. 

but  not  in  freedom  from  pohtical  duiger,  480. 

what  delay  at  terminus  a  quo  is  excusable,  481. 

what  delay  is  not,  482. 

efiPect  of  notice  to  underwriter  as  to  delay,  483. 

efPect  of  usage  on  attachment  of  risk,  482. 

risk  ceases  when  voyage  abandoned,  482. 

construction  of  clause  "  preparing  for  her  homeward  voyage,"  484. 

meaning  of  named  port,  454,  485. 

meaning  of  ''port  or  ports,"  " port  of  loading,"  485. 

oonmienoement  of  risk  **  at  and  from  "  an  island,  486. 

B.  Oontinuanoe  and  end  of  the  risk  on  ship, 

clause  in  common  policy,  487. 

foreign  law,  487. 

what  is  "  mooring  in  good  safety,"  488. 
physical  safety,  489. 
poUtical  safety,  490. 
liberty  to  unload  and  discharge,  491. 

ship  must  have  arrived  at  true  port  of  discharge,  492. 

duration  of  risk  without  ordinary  clause,  493. 

end  of  risk  when  no  cargo  to  discharge,  494. 

express  prolongation  of  risk  beyond  24  hours,  495. 

end  of  nsk  when  ship  insured  to  an  island,  496,  498. 

to  an  island  and  a  market,  496. 

unloading  small  part  of  carg^  at  intermediate  port  does  not  end 
the  risk,  497. 

result  of  cases  as  to  polic^r  to  port  of  discharge  or  district,  498. 

French  law  as  to  end  of  risk  in  West  India  trade,  499. 

continuance  of  risk  on  ship  '*  to  her  port  of  discharge,"  500. 

to  her  '<  port  or  ports  of  disoharfe,**  500. 

*<  to  her  last  or  nnal  port  of  discharge,"  501. 

to  her  **  last  port  of  discharge  "  when  it  is  Uleg^  to  enter  original 
port  of  destination',  502. 

to  "final port,"  503. 

"  to  any  port  or  ports,  however  employed,"  503. 

efPeot  of  abandonment  of   intention  of  proceeding  to  original 
destination,  504. 

effect  of  lying  by^  for  a  time,  504. 

prolongation  of  risk  by  usag«,  505. 

substitution  of  different  terminus  by  agreement,  506. 

usage  to  protect  ship's  furniture  on  shore,  507. 

end  of  risk  in  *'  port "  or  '*  harbour  "  policies,  608. 

continuance  of  nsk  in  fire  policy,  509. 
in.  On  freight, 

distinction  between  inception  of  insurable  interest  and  of  freight, 

265,  510. 
commencement  of  risk  on  freight  proper,  511. 
commencement  of  risk  on  freight  of  snipowner's  goods,  512. 
oommencement  of  risk  on  chartered  freight,  513. 
ffeneral  rule  as  to  commencement  of  risk  on  freight,  614. 
neight  of  voyage  to  terminus  a  quo  not  covered,  515. 
attachment  of  nsk  made  conditional  on  a  certain  event,  516. 

where  the  condition  is  inapplicable,  516. 
voyage  performed  must  be  that  described,  517. 
insurance  for  part  of  a  voyage,  518. 

when  risk  attaches  on  freight  of  goods  from  intemiediato  port,  519. 
end  of  risk  on  freight,  620. 
duration  of  risk  in  time  policy,  521. 
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DUTCH  OOMMISSTONERS, 
insnzanoe  of  prizes  by,  304. 


EJTT8DEM  0ENBRI8, 

loseee  oovered  hj  the  g^eral  words,  828,  860. 

ELEOnON  TO  AVOID  POLICY, 

for  conoealment  or  mlsrepreflentatlon,  when  to  be  made,  523 — 526. 

ELECTION  TO  CANCEL,  ABANDON,  &ci., 
lofls  bj,  is  not  a  peril  insured  against,  785. 

EMBABGO, 

what  an  embargo  is,  833. 

loss  of  Toyage  by,  804 — 806. 

may  be  by  home  or  by  foreign  goyemment  on  British  or  foreign  property, 

833,  834. 
wages  and  provisions  daring  detention  by  embargo  not  particular  charges, 
885,  876. 
nor  general  average,  961. 

EMiaRANT'S  EQUIPMENT, 

covered  by  policy  '*  on  goods,"  224,  n.  (0). 

END  OF  BISK.    [8ee  Ddbaizon  of  Risk  in  Votaob  Poxiom ;  TncB  P0LI01B8.] 

ENEMY.    [iS^  AuBV  EnsxT.] 

ENEMY  GOODS, 

former  rule  as  to  right  of  capture,  667,  772. 
effect  of  Dedaxation  of  Paris,  672,  774. 

ENEMY'S  PROPERTY,  INSURANCES  OF.    [See  Ausn  Emocr.] 
illegal  at  common  law,  85,  86. 

unless  there  be  a  Uoense  to  trade,  88. 

ENGINES, 

abnorinal  use  of,  may  be  general  average,  932. 
[And  tee  Maokinekt.  ] 

«  ENUMERATED  ARTICLES,"  892. 

EVIDENCE, 

province  of  juiT'  in  trials  on  policies.     [See  Jxtbt,  PBOynfOE  of.] 
admissibility  of  parol  evidence  to  explain  policies.     [See  Pabol  EvtDEttOB.] 
proof  of  agency  in  effecting  the  policy,  1275. 
of  ratification,  1275. 
of  subscription  of  Uie  policy,  1276. 

when  can  copy  01  policy  be  put  in,  1277. 
of  compliance  with  warranties,  1277. 
of  interest  in  ship,  1278. 
acts  of  ownership,  1278. 
agent  cannot  deny  his  principal.  1278. 
of  interest  in  freight,  262—279.    [And  tee  IXTEBXflr,  IhsubjlbXS.] 
of  interest  in  g^oods,  1279. 

effect  of  bill  of  lading,  1279. 
of  interest  in  bottomry,  1279. 
of  amount  of  interest,  1280. 
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EVTD^ENCE— continued. 

proof  of  inoeptloii  of  risk  on  eihip,  1281. 

on  goods  and  freight,  1282. 
of  loss,  1283. 

of  nnseaworthineas,  714»  725,  726. 
of  misrepreBentation,  1285. 
of  iUegality,  1285. 
of  consfcmotive  total  loss,  1285. 

EXCEPTED  LOSSES.    [See  Mexoba»dt7K,  and  Wabbastt  to  be  Fbeb  of 
Captubb,  &0.] 

EXECUTION  OF  POLICY.    [See  Stjbsobiptiok  op  Policy  ;  DBUvmY.] 

EXPECTATION, 

when  it  gives  fin  insurable  interest,  256,  257> 
mere,  uninsurable,  267,  287,  288,  297,  302—305. 

iXPERT  EVIDENCE, 

whether  admissible  as  to  materiality  of  oonoealment  or  misrepreBentation, 
567,  626. 

EXPLOSION, 

loss  by,  828,  861. 

EXPBESS  WAERANTIES.    [See  Wabbahtibb,  Ezfbbbb.] 


F.A.A.  (Free  of  All  Ayerage).    [See  Wissantt  to  bb  Fbbb  of  Atebaob.] 
F.C.S.  (Free  of  Capture  and  Seizure).    [See  Wibbantt  to  be  Fbbe  of  Captubb 

AlTD  SeIZUBB.] 

F.G.A.  (Foreign  G^eneral  Average).    [See  Fobexok  Adjttsimezit  Claxtse.] 

F.P.A.  (Free  of  Particular  Ayerage).    [See  ME]£OBA2a>X7ic,  and  Wabbaett  to 
be  Fbee  of  Avebagb.] 

FACTOR, 

insurable  interest  of,  291 — 297. 

FACTORIES  IN  THE  EAST, 

Europeans  belonging  to,  retain  their  European  national  character,  100. 

FIGHTINO, 

damage  done  to  ship  by,  whether  general  ayerage,  935. 

FIRE, 

damage  in  order  to  quench,  when  general  ayerage,  936. 
fear  of  fire,  828. 

FIRE  POLICY, 

on  ship,  duration  of  risk  in,  509. 

FIRST  VOYAGE, 
what  is,  1026,  1027. 

FISHING  STORES, 

of  whalers  not  ooyered  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

nor  on  goods,  226. 
whether  insurable  as  outfit,  219. 
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FISHING  VOYAGES, 

reasonable  tiine,  in  Newfoundland  trade,  for  disbharge  of  outward  cargO| 

463. 
produce  of,  in  whaling  sbipe,  covered  hj  policy  on  goods,  226. 

FITTINGS, 

permanent,  corered  hj  policy  on  ship,  219. 

FLAG, 

CTidenoe  of  national  character,  661. 

neutral,  did  not  protect  enemy's  goods,  667»  772. 

aliter,  since  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  except  as  to  contraband,  672,  774. 

enemy's,  does  not  compromise  neutral  goods,  667,  672,  772. 

FLOATING  POLICIES, 

what  they  ore,  9,  185,  186. 

usag^  as  to  dedarations,  188. 

name  of  vessel  should  be  subsequently  declared,  187. 

mistake  in  declaration  may  be  corrected,  187. 

declaration  need  not  be  before  loss,  188. 

assured  bound  to  dedare,  188. 

how  loss  applied  where  several  floating  policies,  189. 

where  **  on  goods  to  be  herkifter  dedared  and  valued,"  360. 

non-disclosure  of  name  of  ship  under,  when  known,  607. 

concealment  of  fraudulent  declarations  under,  689. 

does  concealment  as  to  a  particular  declaration  vitiate  whole  poUoy  ?  607. 

FLUCTUATING  INTEREST, 
policies  to  cover,  367,  368. 

FODDER, 

for  live  stock,  not  covered  by  policy  on  goods,  227. 

FOREIGN  ADJUSTMENT, 
what  it  is,  992. 

position  where  cargo  of  different  destinations,  992. 
co-adventurers  bound  by  foreign  adjustment,  993. 

underwriter  also  bound  when  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  foreign  port,  994. 
but  not  otherwise,  995. 
position  where  foreign  adjustment  made  on  an  estimate  of  damage  which 
proves  incorrect,  1002,  1003. 

FOREIGN  ADJUSTMENT  CLAUSE, 

its  object,  997. 

makes  underwriter  liable,  though  general  average  not  due  to  peril  insured 

against,  908,  999. 
criticism  of  this  rule,  1000. 

may  make  underwriter  liable  f or  j>articular  average,  1001. 
binds  assured  as  well  as  underwriter,  1001. 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  PRIZE, 

copies  of,  properly  authenticated,  are  evidence  of  fact  and  groonds  of  oon- 

denmation,  675. 
must  be  of  a  competent  Court  of  Prize,  675. 
Court  must  be  captor's,  676. 

sitting  in  his  dominions  or  his  allies',  676. 
whetiier  prize  may  be  in  neutral  port,  677. 

the  rule  applies  to  sentences  of  hostile  as  well  as  friendly  tribunals,  678. 
how  far  conclusive  as  to  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrali^,  678 — 685. 
sentences  only  conclusive  as  to  what  they  profess  to  decide,  679. 
g^unds  of  condemnation  may  be  infOTred  from  whole  of  sentence,  680,  682. 
sentence  oondusive  though  unjust,  681. 
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POREiaN  JUDaMENTS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  FRJZE-^oontinued, 
effect  of  sentence  maj  be  obviated  by  special  agreement,  683. 
sentence  expressly  on  ground  of  arbitrary  regxdation  not  proof  of  breadh.  of 

nentrality,  684. 
sentence  good  in  part,  685. 

FOREiaN  POLICIES, 
stamping  of,  32. 

FOREIGN  SHIPS  OR  THEIR  CARGOES, 

wager  policies  on,  not  prohibited  by  19  G^.  II.  c.  37.  .313.  j 

legal  at  common  law,  311,  314. 
whether  prohibited  by  Gaming  Act,  315. 
but  policies  in  common  form  on,  are  interest  policies,  313. 

FORFEITURE  OF  POLICY, 
what  causes,  52. 

FOUNDERING  AT  SEA.    [See  Losses  ootebsd  bt  the  Poliot.] 

FRAUD, 

not  the  ground  on  which  misrepresentation  or  concealment  avoids  the 

policy,  535. 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  or  concealment  avoids  the  policy  without  any 
inquiry  as  to  materiality,  536,  558,  575. 
provided  that  underwriter  was  influenced  thereby,  536,  555. 
dishonest  representation  of  belief  is  fraudulent,  545. 
so  is  false  statement  made  without  knowledge  whether  it  is  true  or  false, 

546. 
so  is  statement  designedly  ambiguous,  565. 

where  policy  avoided  for  fraud,  assured  not  entitled  to  return  of  premium, 
537. 

FREIGHT, 

1.  When  and  how  insurable, 

threefold  meaning  of  word  in  insurance  law,  229. 

all  three  kinds  of,  insurable,  230. 

when  insurable.     [See  Inbubablb  Ihtebest.] 

French  law  as  to  insuring,  231. 

advances  on,  insurable,  232,  263,  264. 

how  described,  233. 
may  be  insured  for  part  of  voyage  or  time,  232. 
must  be  insured  nominatintf  233. 
insurance  of,  by  charterer,  234,  262. 

by  vendor  of  ship,  234,  262. 

2.  Valuation  of  freight, 

freight  generally  valued  at  its  ^ross  amount,  358. 

valuation  will  be  applied  to  freight  at  risk,  345 — 347. 

where  freight  insured  for  a  round  voyage  of  several  stages,  358. 

insurable  value  of  freight  in  open  poucies  is  the  gross  freight,  with 

premiums  of  insurance  and  commissions,  365. 
for   general    average    purposes.      [_8ee    AnjusncBZiT    ov    Gssebal 

AVBBA.aB.jl 

3.  Duration  of  nsk  on  freight.    [See  "Dttbatiojk  of  Risk  ;  Tzmb  Polxct.] 

duration  of  risk  in  time  policy,  436 — 441. 

commencement  of  risk  in  voyage  policy  on  freight  pro|>er,  511. 

ox  impowner's  goods, 

512. 
chartered  freight,  513. 
freight  when  dependent  on  a 
certain  event,  516. 
end  of  risk  in  voyage  policy  on  freight,  520. 
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VKElOtBT—eontinued. 
4.  L088  of  freight, 

"by  sale  of  cargo,  784,  879. 

"by  election  of  charterers  to  exeroiBe  a  right  of  cancellation,  or  abandon- 
ment, 786. 
hj  oondact  of  captain  or  owners,  879. 

where  oharter-paSrty  itself  provides  for  extinction  of  freight,  786. 
time-charter  daose,  787. 
cancellation  danse,  788. 
lump  chartered  freight,  789. 
on  g^oods  jettisoned,  925,  970. 
loss  by  merchant  having  to  pay  fall  freight  on  damag^  goocU,  877. 
loss  bj  payment  of  pro  raid  freight,  877. 
partial  loss  of  freight,  how  it  may  arise,  878. 

adjustment  of,  1041. 
freight  on  substituted  cargo,  880. 
effect  on  freight  of  loss  of  ship  or  cargo,  1164. 
no  loss  of  freight  if  actually  earned,  though  not  receivable  by  assured,  1165, 

1174,  1176. 
absolute  total  loss  on  freight.    [See  Absolute  Total  Loss.] 
constructive  total  loss  on  freight.      [See  ConffrsnciiVE  Total   Losb  on 

Fbbioet.] 
effect  of  abandonment  of  ship  on  freight.    [See  GoKVi'BUiruvE  Total  Losb 
on  Fbeioht.] 

inception  of  risk  under  policy  **  from,''  473. 
construction  of  warranly  *^  to  sail  from,"  653. 


FUEL, 
wh 
unseaworthiness  for  want  of  coal,  705—707. 

FULL  PROTECTION  POLICY,  796. 


when  bunker  coal  covered  bv  policj  on  steamer,  220. 

fc    " 


"  FURNITURE," 

in  policy  on  ship  covers  stores,  219. 

ana  permanent  dunnage  and  fittingfs,  219. 


GAMING  POLICIES.    [See  Waobb  Polioies.] 

prohibited  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  when  relating  to  British  ships  and  their 

cargoes,  312,  318. 
within  Gaining  Act,  315. 
not  illeg^  at  common  law,  311,  314. 
cases  as  to,  316,  317. 

excessive  valuation  may  be  proof  of  gaming,  319. 
policies  in  common  form  require  interest,  311,  813,  314. 
agent  must  account  to  principal  for  money  received  under,  121. 

GAZETTES, 

whether  intelligence  therein  presumed  known  to  underwriters,  614 — 617. 

GENERAL  AVERAGE. 

1.  Principles  of  the  doctrine  of ,  906—918,  952—957. 
general  average  act,  what,  906. 
must  always  be  an  act  of  sacrifice,  906,  907,  919. 
common  division  into  sacrifices  and  expenditures,  906,  907,  919. 
definition  of  general  average  loss,  907. 

principles  and  definition  of  general  average  contribution,  908. 
origin  of  the  right,  908. 

[  7Atf  references  are  to  the  Sections/] 
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GENERAL  AVEBAGE— <w»^u»(^. 

1.  Principles  of  the  doctrine  of — continued. 

adjustment  of  general  average  and  liability  of  underwriters,  908. 
general  average  losses  most  be  the  result  of  the  act  of  man,  909. 
mnfit  be  incurred  for  the  general  safety,  not  the  "  benefit  of   the 

adventure,"  910,  952,  957. 
the  general  safety  must  be  the  object  of  the  sacrifice,  911,  952,  957. 
whether  sacrifice  must  have  been  successful,  912. 
must  be  made  under  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger,  913. 
and  must  be,  under  the  circumstanoes,  a  judicious  act,  914. 
whether  it  must  be  the  act  of  the  master,  914, 936. 
'  must  be  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  915. 
what  are  extraordinary  sacrifices  and  expenses,  916. 
loss  must  not  have  been  due  to  fault  of  claimant,  918. 

2.  General  average  sacrifices, 

a,  of  part  of  cargo, 

jettison,  what  it  is,  919. 

deck  cargo  not  contributed  for  unless  so  carried  b^  usage  of  trade, 

or  other  parties  interested  have  agreed  to  contribute,  920—922. 
effect  of  stipulations  in  contract  of  carriage  on  claims  for  general 

average  contribution,  923. 
no  contribution  where  jettison  due  to  dangerous  character  of  the 

goods,  923. 
as  to  goods  for  which  there  is  no  bill  of  lading,  923. 
contribution  where  part  of  goods  exposed  in  hghters,  924. 
contribution  for  goods  given  by  way  of  composition  to  pirates, 

925. 
for  damage  done  by  the  jettison,  925. 
freight  on  goods  jettisoned  to  be  contributed  for,  925. 

Sroperty  in  goods  jettisoned,  925. 
e  of  part  of  cargo, 
when  allowed,  926. 
no  claim  to  contribution  where  sale  effected  to  defray  expense  of 

ordinary  repairs,  926. 
doubtful,  where  reparis  are  themselves  general  average,  927. 
c.  Sacrifices  of  part  of  ship  for  the  conunon  safety, 
masts  or  spars  cut  away,  928. 
where  mere  wreckage,  929. 
what  is  wreck  P  929. 
wreckage  of  cargo,  930. 
cables  cut  or  an<mors  abandoned,  931. 
loss  by  anchoring  in  a  foul  bottom,  931. 

loss  arising  from  converting  part  of  ship's  taoUe  to  an  extra- 
ordinary purpose,  932. 
damage  done  to  one  ship  in  order  to  save  another,  932. 
there  must  be  community  of  adventure,  933. 
sails  let  go  to  right  a  ship  when  on  her  beam  ends,  934. 
damage  to  sails  or  spars  from  crowding  a  press  of  sail,  934. 
damage  done  to  ship  by  fighting,  935. 
abnormal  use  of  engines  and  extraordinary  consumption  of  coal, 

936. 
loss  of  boats,  936. 
damage  to  ship  to  quench  fire,  936. 
voluntary  stranding, 

where  ship  is  afterwards  got  off,  937,  938. 

where  the  ship  is  lost  but  the  cargo  saved,  939 — 942. 

law  in  the  United  States,  940. 

3.  General  average  expenditures, 

general  principles  the  same,  though  application  different,  943. 

me  expenditure  must  be  strictiy  due  to  the  general  average  act,  944. 

[The  references  are  to  the  Sections  J] 
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GENERAL  AVERAQE-^eotttinued. 

3.  General  average  expenditmres — continued, 
port  of  ref nge  expenses, 

different  da^es  of,  946. 

controversy  as  to,  946. 

reoent  change  of  practice,  947. 

expenses  of  repairs  at,  948. 

Atwood  V.  Sellar,  and  Svendsen  9,  Wallace,  949 — 957. 

preservation  of  ship  and  carg^  is  the  test,  not  benefit  of  the 
adventure,  962,  957. 

cost  of  discharging  cargo,  953,  968. 

reloading  charges,  949,  951,  953,  955,  956,  959. 

'warehousing  charges,  953,  966,  960. 

wages  and  provisions  of  crew,  961. 

outward  expenses,  949,  951,  954,  955,  962. 

substituted  expenses  at,  963. 
expenses  during  detention  bj  embargo,  or  of  waiting  for  convoy,  or  of 

ordinary  quarantine  not  general  average,  961. 
salvage  and  towage,  relation  to  general  average,  964. 

distinction  between  salvage  proper  and  salvage  under  contract,  965. 

ransom  paid  to  enemies  or  pirates,  965. 

complex  salvage  operations,  966. 

whether  gfeneral  average  or  particular  charges,  966 — 969. 

4.  What  contributes  to  genial  average, 

everything  at  risk  at  time,  and  saved  by  the  sacrifice,  970. 

including  that  which  has  been  sacrificea,  970. 

no  contribution  to  sacrifices  where  nothing  is  saved,  975. 

does  the  same  rule  apply  to  expenditures  P  976,  977. 

freight  of  goods  jettisoned  contributes,  970. 

chartered  freight,  987. 

ulterior  chartered  freight,  988. 

rule  where  successive  jettisons,  or  sacrifices,  971. 

all  merchandise,  972. 

as  to  jewels,  provisions,  and  passengers'  luggage,  972. 

bank  notes,  973. 

deck  goods,  973. 

goods  belonging  to  Government,  973. 

5.  General  average  adjustment,     [i^  Adjusticsnt  of  Gbnbbal  Avbbiox.] 

6.  Liability  of  owners  of  ship,  goods,  and  freight,  for  their  respective 

amounts  of  contribution, 
they  are  the  sole  parties  primarily  liable,  1004. 
master's  lien  on  uie  g^oods,  1004. 
average  bond  in  case  of  a  general  ship,  1004. 
consignee  of  bill  of  lading  not,  in  all  cases,  liable  for  contribution, 

1004. 
liability  usually  several,  and  not  joint,  1004. 

7.  Liability  of  underwriters  for  general  average, 

underwriters  primarily  liable  to  reimburse  sacrifices,  1004,  1006. 

but  not  expenditures,  1004,  1006. 

contributions,  1006. 

liabilitv  proportionate  to  amount  insured,  1006. 

as  agamst  underwriters,  contributory  value  cannot  exceed  the  valuation 

in  thepoliey,  1006. 
rule  of  Irenoh  law,  1007. 

GENERAL  ISSUE, 

power  of  the  two  old  companies  to  plead,  78. 

GENERAL  WORDS, 

losses  covered  by  l^e,  828,  860. 

IThe  references  are  to  (he  Sections.'] 
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GEOCHIAPHICAL  ORDER, 

when  ports  must  be  -visited  in,  393,  394. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  TERMS, 

mnst  be  construed  in  mercantile  sense,  69,  70,  454. 

construction  of  **  Mauritius,"  '« Baltic,"  "  Pacific,"  "  St.  Lawrence,"  70. 

meaning  of  <<  port,"  397,  464,  486. 

GOOD  FAITH, 

essential  in  contract  of  insurance,  622,  676. 

GOODS, 

commencement  of  risk  on,  447—466.    [See  DttbAxzoh  or  Risk  in  Yotaqb 

POIIOIES.] 

continuance  and  end  of  zisk  on,  466 — 471.    {_8ee  DniUTZOV  OF  Risx  nr 

VOYAOB  POLICIBS.] 

GOODS,  INSURANCE  ON, 

what  is  covered  by  gfeneial  poUcj  **  on  goods,"  222. 

generally  carg^  on  board,  t.^.,  merchandise,  222,  224. 

carfi^o  substituted  at  an  intermediate  port,  222. 

shifting  or  successive  carg^oes,  222. 

liquids  and  perishable  articles,  223. 

bullion,  coin,  and  jewels,  when  shipped  as  merchandise,  224. 

emigrant's  equipment,  224,  n.  {e). 

produce  of  whale  fishery,  226. 

not  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  224. 

nor  effects  oi  master  or  of  other  persons  on  board,  224. 

nor  ship*  8  provisions,  224. 

nor  jewels,  cash,  &c.  about  the  person,  224. 

nor  deck  goods,  unless  carried  bv  usage,  226. 

nor  the  outfit  or  apparatus  of  whalers,  226. 

nor  live  stock  and  their  provender,  227. 

goods  often  specifically  described,  228. 

in  which  case  description  must  be  accurate,  228. 

a  general  policy  '*  on  goods  "  protects  the  interest  of  a  carrier,  262. 

and  of  mortgagee  or  person  having  lien,  262. 

but  not  of  lender  on  respondentia,  243,  262. 

insurable  interest  in  goods.     iSee  Intebeot,  Insubable.] 

of  vendor  and  vendee,  281—286,  1279. 

of  consignees,  factors  and  agents,  291 — 296. 

of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  298,  299. 

of  trustee,  300. 

of  captors,  prize  ag^ents  and  the  Crown,  301  —306. 
no  warranty  that  g^oods  are  seaworthy,  689. 

duration  of  risk  in  policies  on  goods.    [See  Dubation  of  Risx  nr  Votaos 
PoLicrBS.] 

GOODS,  UNDERWRITER  ON, 

as  a  general  rule,  not  liable  for  loss  on  freight,  214,  811. 

nor  for  loss  by  merchant  having  to  pay  full  freight  on  goods  arriving 

damaged,  877. 
nor  for  pro  raid  freight,  877. 

whether  he  may  be  charged  with  extra  expenses  of  transhipment,  811. 
not  liable  for  loss  on  goods  sold  or  bottomried  to  defray  the  necessary 

expenses  of  repairing  ship,  784,  811,  877. 

GOODS  SOLD  TO  DEFRAY  NECESSARY  REPAIRS.    ISet  Mastbe.] 
loss  of  freight  on,  784. 

whether  it  g^ves  a  daim  to  contribution,  926,  927. 
adjustment  in  case  of,  978,  982. 
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GOVERNMENT,  LOSS  BY  ACTS  OP, 
underwriter  primdfaei^  liable  for,  803. 
unlees  war  exists  between  country  of  assured  and  of  ixnderwriter,  803. 


HARBOUB  POLICY, 
duration  of  risk  in,  508. 

HONOUR  POLICY.    [-S^  Waoeb  Pouot.] 

HORSES, 

not  insurable  as  *' goods,"  227. 

HOSTILITIES, 

consequences  of,  783,  790. 

HULL  AND  MACHINERY, 

insurance  of  ship  by  policy  on,  218. 

separate  valuations  of,  in  policy  on  ship,  218. 

whether  bunker  coals  and  engine  stores  corered  by  policy  on,  220. 

HYPOTHECATION  OF  SHIP  OR  CARGO.    ISee  Bottohbt  ;  Mabtbb.] 


ILLEGALITY, 

broker,  having  received  payment,  may  not  allege,  121. 

not  liable  for  premiams  on  illegal  insurance,  109. 
implied  condition  that  adventure  is  legal,  733. 
no  trade  or  voyage  affected  with  illegality  insurable,  734,  735,  739. 
in  part  of  integnd  voyage  makes  whole  iUegpal,  735,  739. 
in  diBtinct  stag^  of  voyage,  whether  it  affects  policy  or  earlier  stage,  786. 
on  homeward,  does  not  affect  policy  on  outwara,  voyage,  736. 
does  not  affect  distinct  voyage,  737 — 739. 
at  a  port  vitiates  policy  "  at  and  from,"  738. 
insurance  on  produce  of  illegal  cargo  not  void,  738. 
illegfality  generally  prevents  return  of  premium,  740. 
or  action  by  underwriter  for  premium,  740. 
illeg^ty  never  presumed,  1285. 
illegality  under  municipal  law, 

insurances  on  smuggling  adventures  prohibited  by  our  own  revenue 
laws  are  illegal,  741. 

but  this  country  pays  no  attention  to  foreign  revenue  laws,  742. 

doubts  of  foreign  jurists  as  to  morality  of  this  principle,  743. 

underwriter  must  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  risk  when  trade 
prohibited  by  foreign  revenue  laws,  744. 

effect  of  lex  loci  eontraetus,  744. 

insurances  on  voyages  unlawful  under  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Laws 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  void,  745. 

illegality  only  in  mode  of  performing  the  voyage  does  not  avoid  policy, 
745. 

unless  assured  a  party  thereto,  745. 

commercial  treaties  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  746. 

enactments  for  a  collateral  purpose  do  not  affect  insurance,  747. 

voyages  against  the  Convoy  Acts,  748. 

or  other  occasiooal  statutes,  749. 

effect  of  licence  for  exportation  of  prohibited  goods,  750. 

a  voyage  may  be  legal  in  fact  though  not  in  terms,  751. 

policy  on  voyage  contravening  embargo  void,  752. 

[^JThe  references  are  to  the  Seciione.'] 
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ILLEGtAUTY^eofUinued, 

illegalitj  of  voyages  or  trade  against  our  war  policy, 
insuranoeB  on  enemy's  property  void,  85,  86,  763. 
or  on  trade  between  British  snbjeot  and  the  enemy,  764. 
unless  British  subject  domiciled  in  a  neutral  state,  756. 
objection  of  trading  with  the  enemy  must  be  taken  at  first,  766. 
insurances  on  voyages  to  hostile  ports  are  illegal,  756. 
decisions  as  to  hostile  or  non-hostile  character  of  ports,  767,  768. 
trade  with  the  enemy,  or  to  hostile  ports,  may  be  allowed  by  licence, 
768. 

ILLEaALITT  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  NATIONS.      [See  Wabeamties, 

EZPBESS.] 

what  is  neutrality,  769. 

the  principal  duties  imposed  by  a  state  of  neutrality,  760. 

insurances  on  contrabiuid  unlawful  in  this  country  when  belligerent,  760,  765. 

lawful  when  neutral,  760,  766. 
what  goods  are  contraband,  761 — 763.     [See  Contbabaitd.] 
contraband  is  infectious,  763. 

whether  gfoods  on  a  voyage  to  a  neutral  port  can  be  contraband,  764. 
contraband  implies  state  of  war,  766. 

insurances  on  voyages  in  breach  of  blockade  unlawful  in  belligerent  country, 
760,  766. 

lawful  in  neutral  country,  760,  766. 
what  constitutes  a  breach  of  blockade,  766 — 770.     [See  Blooeadb.] 
insurances  on  privileged  colonial  or  coasting  trade  of  enemy  void,  664,  666, 

771. 
carriage  of  enemy's  goods  on  neutral  ships  not  a  breach  of  neutrality,  772. 

and  neutral  carrying  enemy's  gxx)ds  was  entitled,  on  seizure,  to  full 
freight,  772. 

but  insurances  on  the  goods  not  enforceable  in  the  bellig^erent  courts, 
772. 

oliteTf  in  those  of  the  neutral,  772. 
insurance  on  neutral  goods  on  same  ship  as  belligerent  gfoods,  but  not 

covered  by  the  same  policy,  enforceable  in  the  beUigerent  courts,  772. 
neutral  property  free  of  seizure  on  enemy's  merchant  ships,  773. 

not,  however,  on  board  armed  ships  of  enemy,  773. 
Declaration  of  Paris,  1856. .  774. 

ILLEGAL  PAYMENTS, 

as  for  ransom,  not  recoverable  from  insurers,  831. 

ILLEGAL  TRADING, 

by  master  may  be  barratry,  842. 

IMPLIED  CONDITION  THAT  SHIP  SHALL  BE  PROPERLY  DOCU- 
MENTED, 
ship  must  be  furnished  with  all  proper  proofs  of  national  character  required 

by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  international  treaties,  727. 
but  not  those  only  required  by  ordinances  of  the  captor  state,  663,  730. 
proofs  of  national  character  required  by  law  of  nations,  661. 
different  effects  of  this  condition  and  of  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  728. 
breach  of,  only  affects  policy  by  shipowner,  7281,  731. 

and  only  when  a  ground  of  ship's  condenmation,  728. 
breach  of,  when  proved  by  foreign  sentence,  729. 
carrying  simulated  papers  a  breach,  732. 
unless  by  leave  of  underwriter,  732. 
discussion  of  cases  as  to  want  of  proper  documents,  801. 

IMPLIED   WARRANTIES.      [See   Seawobthiness  ;    Illboalitt;    Ixfuxd 

CoiTDITIOir  THAT  ShIF  SHALL  BB  PBOPBBLT  DOOUXBNTBD.] 

"IN  AND  OVER"  CLAUSE,  226,801. 
INCHMAREE  CLAUSE,  861. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections^'] 
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INCHOATE  RIGHTS,  when  iiiBurable,  266,  267. 
[And  see  under  Intebest,  Insubable.] 

INDEMNITY, 

principle  of  marine  insoranoe,  3. 
nature  and  extent  of,  4. 
polipj  not  a  perfect  contract  of,  3,  n.  (0),  1133. 

infringements  of  indemnily  principle,  3,  337,  338,  366,  366,  866, 1133,  1223, 
1228. 

INDEMNITY  ASSOCIATIONS,  81.    [See  TwrBonoa  Airo  Iin:>sionTT  Asso- 
oiATioiro;  Mutual  Insubange  Asboozations.] 

INDORSEE  AND  INDORSER  OP  BILL  OF  LADING, 
insurable  interest  of,  292,  299. 

INDORSEMENT  ON  POLICY, 

to  assign,  statutory  form  of,  177,  n.  (t). 
not  indispensable,  177. 

INHERENT  VICE.    [See  Vice.] 

INSOLVENCY  OP  UNDERWRITER, 

insurances  a^^ainst  are  valid,  329. 

in  relation  to  warranty  to  keep  uninsured,  637. 

INSTITUTE  CLAUSES,  10,  Appendix  C. 
INSURABLE  INTEREST.     [See  Ihtsbest,  Ihsubabix.] 

INSURANCE  BROKER.     [See  Bbokeb.] 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

former  monopoly  of  two  old  companies,  78. 
provisions  of  Companies  Act,  1862,  affecting,  79. 
execution  of  policy  by,  79. 
delivery  of  policy  by,  27. 


)iicy 


dubs,  80 — 84.    [See  Mutual  IiTSUBAiraB  Absooiatioiib.] 

INSURED.     [See  Asbubed.] 

all  persons  may  be,  except  enemies,  86.     f^  Alzzn  Ehext.'] 

INSURER, 

who  may  be,  76. 
Lloyd's  underwriters,  77. 
rooms,  77. 
agents,  77. 
lists,  77. 
form  of  underwriting  at  Lloyd's,  77. 
the  old  companies,  78. 

their  monopoly  repealed,  78. 
companies,  79. 

under  the  Companies  Act,  1862 . .  79. 

form  of  subscription  by,  79. 
partnerships,  79. 

when  they  must  be  registered  as  companies,  79. 

form  of  subscription  by,  79. 

policy  at  Lloyd's  may  not  be  subscribed  in  name  of,  77. 
shipowners*  dubs,  80.    [See  Mutual  Irsubanoe  Assoolltions.] 

origin  of,  80. 

wiwin  Companies  Act,  80. 

their  polides  within  Stamp  Act,  80. 

risks  and  liabilities  insured  by,  81. 

rules  of,  82. 

when  rules  are  warranties,  84,  629. 

contributions  of  members,  83. 

{^The  references  are  to  the  Sectionsjy 
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INTELLIGENCE, 

what,  underwriter  presiimed  to  know,  614 — 617. 

INTERDICmON  OF  COMMERCE.    [See  Blockade  ;  Exbasoo.] 

INTEREST, 

on  sums  recovered  on  polioy  allowed,  1284. 
on  bottomry  loans,  1284. 

INTEREST,  U.,  RIGHT  or  TITLE, 

nature  or  extent  of,  need  not  appear  in  policy,  251,  252. 
nnless  peculiar,  251. 
e.ff,f  in  prizes,  251. 

in  profits  and  oommissionB,  241. 
of  lender  on  bottomry  and  respondentia,  243. 
extent  of,  intended  to  be  insured,  is  for  jury,  1274. 

INTEREST,  ADMISSION  OP, 

in  policy,  makes  it  a  wager  policy,  9,  311.     [See  Wagbb  Fouct.] 

INTEREST,  AVERMENT  OF,  1280. 

INTEREST,  INSURABLE.    [See  Waoke  PouorBfl ;  Valuation.] 
indispensable  in  contracts  of  marine  insurance,  5,  253. 
nature  and  extent  of,  need  generally  not  be  described,  251,  252. 
extent  of  interest  intended  to  be  insured  is  for  jury,  1274. 
definition  of,  254. 

description  of,  by  Lawrence,'  J. ,  254. 
different  interests  in  a  chattel,  255. 
vested  interest  in  possession  not  necessary  for,  256. 
an  inchoate  right  founded  on  an  existing  title  is  an,  256. 
the  expectation  of  an  expectation  is  not  an,  257. 
liability  creates  an,  257. 

interest  must  be  subsisting  at  the  time  of  loss,  258. 
but  average  loss  recoverable  though  interest  acquired  afterwardfl»  259. 
defeasible  interest  insurable,  259. 
the  power  to  abandon  as  test  of,  260. 
of  shipowner  and  charterer  in  ship,  261,  1278. 

in  freight,  262. 
of  charterer  in  profits  on  charter,  239,  262. 
dead  freight,  262. 
advanced  freight,  263,  264. 
commencement  of  insurable  interest  in  freight, 

not  to  be  confounded  with  duration  of  risk,  265. 
Amould's  doctrine,  266. 
misleading  expressions,  267. 
freight  proper,  268—271. 
chartered  freight,  272—276. 
freight  under  time  charter,  276. 
freight  of  shipowner's  goods,  277. 
resiUt  of  authorities,  278,  279. 
insurable  interest  of  shipowner  in  average  expenses,  280. 

of  shipowner  in  liabilities  under  M.  S.  A.,  280. 
of  vendor  and  vende'e  in  goods,  281—286. 
usually  depends  on  property,  282. 
when  the  property  passes,  282,  283. 
agreement  as  to  who  takes  the  risk,  284,  285. 
effect  of  stoppage  in  transitu,  286. 
payment  of  price  is  evidence  of  vendee's  interest,  1279. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections. ^ 
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INTEBEST,  TSSTTELABLE—eMtinued, 
insurable  interest  in  profits, 

how  far  depending  on  ownership,  287,  288. 
proof  that  profits  would  have  been  realised,  237,  287. 
not  required  in  the  United  States,  287. 

not  necessary  that  goods  should  be  owned  hj  assured  at  time  of  loss,  288. 
whether  g^oods  must  have  been  shipped,  238. 
insurable  interest  in  commiasions  of  consignee  of  goods,  297. 

of  ship's  husband  and  shipbroker,  240, 297. 
insurable  interest  of  lenders  and  borrowers  on  bottomry  and  respondentia, 

242,  289,  290,  1279. 
insurable  interest  of  consignees,  factors,  or  agents, 
in  the  property  consigned  to  them,  291 — 296,  334. 
in  their  conmussLons,  297. 

how  far  bill  of  lading  evidence  of  consignee's  interest,  1279. 
insurable  interest  of  mor^agor  and  mortgagee,  298,  299. 
amount  recoverable  by  mortg^or,  298. 

by  mortgagee,  299. 
indorser  of  bill  of  lading,  when  in  position  of  mortgagor,  299. 
consignee  of  g^ods  with  a  lien  is  in  position  of  mortgagee,  299. 
insnxable  interest  of  trustee  in  trust  property,  300. 

captors  and  prize  agents  in  captured  property,  301 — 306. 

the  Crown  m  prizes,  306. 

the  Dutch  Commissioners,  304,  305. 

incorporated  company  in  its  property,  307. 

shareholder  in  incorporated  company,  249,  307.     [^Se$ 

Shabb  in  Coupant.] 
master  mariners  and  seamen  in  their  wages  and  effects, 

244,  245,  308. 
carrier  in  goods,  309. 
bill  of  exchange  holder,  310. 
repairer  of  ship,  310. 

re-insurer,  322—328.     [Ste  Be-INSUBAKOB.] 
insoranoe  without  interest.    [^See  Waoeb  Polxot.] 
oo-ezisting  insurable  interests,  333,  334. 

may  each  be  insured  to  full  value  of  subject,  333. 
but  in  result  no  more  than  value  recoverable,  333. 
Gk)din  v.  London  Assurance  Co.  considered,  334. 
discovery  of  double  and  over-insurances,  335. 
valuation  of  insurable  interest.    [See  VaJiUation.] 

INTEREST,  PROOF  OF.    [See  Etidbnob.] 

INTEREST  OR  NO  INTEREST, 

clause  makes  policy  a  wager  policy,  9,  311.    [See  Waoeb  Pozioy.] 

INTEREST  POLICIES, 

aU  polides  in  common  form  axe,  311,  313,  314. 

INTERMEDIATE  PORT, 

stopping  at,  except  by  leave  or  usage,  is  deviation,  390,  891. 

INTERMEDIATE  VOYAGE. 

sailing  on,  discharges  underwriter,  unless  for  purposes  of  adyentuxe  or 
under  usage,  384,  390,  391,  406. 

IRON, 

meaning  of  **  warranted  no  iron,"  637. 

{^The  references  are  to  the  Sectioned] 
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ISLAND, 

oommenoement  of  risk  on  ship,  **  at  and  from  "  Island  or  diBtriot»  486. 
end  of  TiBk  on  ship,  insured  to  island  or  district,  496 — 499. 

an  island  and  a  market,  496. 


JANSEN  CLAUSE, 

the,  in  oonmion  memorandum,  882,  901. 

JETTISON.    ISee  aENESAL  Atbbaqb.] 

JEWELS, 

as  merohandise,  covered  by  policy  **  on  goods,"  224. 
contribute  in  general  average,  972. 
aliUTy  when  carried  about  me  person,  224,  972. 

valuation  of,  for  general  average  purposes,  when  packed  as  articles  of 
inferior  value,  982. 

JOINT  OPERATIONS  FOR  COMMON  BENEFIT, 
expenses  of,  965—969,  1035—1040. 

JURY,  PROVINCE  OF, 

jury  to  determine  existence  of  mercantile  usages  and  meaning  of  terms  of 

trade,  1273,  1274. 
the  materialily  of  a  concealment  is  for  the  jury,  691,  626,  1274. 
and  whether  a  ship  is  out  of  time,  1274. 
the  proper  course  of  a  voyage,  1274. 
seaworthiness,  726,  1274. 
breach  of  blockade,  1274. 
interest  intended  to  be  covered,  1274. 
constructive  total  loss,  1274. 
negligence  of  agents,  &c.,  1274. 


LABELS.    ISee  Sup.] 

LAND  CARRIAGE,  RISE  OF, 

may  be  covered  by  special  clause  in  policy,  447,  n.  («),  470. 

LANDED, 

goods  are  protected  until  <*  safely  landed,"  466,  460,  461,  464. 

goods  landed  in  lighters,  when  covered,  457 — 459. 

when  goods  considered  to  have  been,  460. 

goods  protected  after  they  have  been,  by  usage,  460. 

by  express  ag^reement,  447,  n.  («),  470. 
time  within  which  goods  must  be,  462,  463. 
risk  ends  when  bulk  of  cargo  has  been,  and  remainder  used  as  baUast,  465. 

«« LANDING  NUMBERS,"  899. 

LAWFUL  TRADE, 

meaning  of  warranty  that  ship  shall  be  in,  637. 

LEAK, 

when  average  and  when  wear  and  tear,  777. 

LEAKAGE  AND  BREAKAGE, 

loss  by,  when  covered  by  policy,  779. 

LEAKINESS, 

when  presumptive  proof  of  unseaworthiness,  725. 


[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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LEGAIiirr.    \_8ee  Iusoalxtt.] 

warrantj  implied  that  adyentore  is  legal,  733 — 735. 

LETTERS  OF  KARQUE, 

oanyiiig  letters  of  maiqne  on  a  trading  ship  not  a  change  of  risk,  418. 
merchant  ship  carrying,  may  chase  enemy  m  self-defence,  420,  421. 
construction  of  danses  giving  leave  to  carry,  422,  423. 

LIABILmES, 

are  insorable,  257. 

e.ff.,  of  shipowner  to  carry  and  maintain  passengers,  236. 

for  loss  of  life  and  daniage,  7,  10,  250. 
carriers,  252. 
captors,  303,  305. 
what,  usually  insnred  by  protection  and  indemnity  dubs,  81. 

LIBEBTT  TO  TOUCH  AND  STAY.    [See  Dxyzation  and  Chahoe  or  Bm.] 
clauses  for,  19. 

when  goods  loaded  at  intermediate  port  are  covered  by  policy  with,  452, 453. 
construed  according  to  purpose  of  adventure,  399,  400,  411. 
what  ports  may  be  visited  under,  392,  400 — 404. 
and  in  what  order,  393,  394. 

purpose  of  visit  must  be  within  scope  of  voyage,  405,  406,  410. 
trading  permissible  under,  when  no  delay  caused,  407,  408. 
teetu,  when  there  is  delay,  409. 

LICENCE  CLAUSES.    [See  Libbbtt  to  Tot70h  and  Stat.] 

LIEN  OF  BROKER  ON  POLICY,  130—134.    [See  Bbozbb.] 

consignee  effecting  policy  by  directions  of  consignor  may  have  a  generallien 

thereon,  132. 
enforoeable  as  against  the  indorsee  of  the  bill  of  lading,  133. 

LIEN  OP  A  SUB-AGENT  ON  POLICY,  132,  133. 

LIFE,  LOSS  OF, 

insurances  against  daims  for,  do  not  need  policy,  7,  250. 

LIFE  SALVAGE, 

not  recoverable  from  xmderwriter,  868. 
deviation  to  save  life  justifiable,  434. 

LIGHTERS, 

clause  to  cover  goods  taken  to  ship  in,  447. 

goods  landed  in,  by  usage,  covered  by  common  policy,  457. 

goods  landed  in  owner's,  not  covered,  468. 

goods  in,  for  transhipment,  not  covered,  459. 

no  warranty  as  to  seaworthiness  of,  in  policy  on  goods,  689. 

jettison  of  goods  exposed  in,  924. 

stranding  of,  is  not  a  stranding  of  ship  within  memorandum,  887. 

LIGHTNING, 

fire  caused  by,  is  covered  by  the  word  ^'  fire,"  828. 

LIMITATION, 

statutory,  of  owner's  liability  for  negligence,  &o.,  802. 

LIQUIDS, 

covered  by  policy  on  goods,  223. 

[_The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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LIVE  STOCK, 

not  insurable  as  goods,  227. 

nor  their  provender,  227. 

loss  on,  whether  by  perils  of  sea,  or  mortality,  781,  782,  824. 

LIVERPOOL  COLLISION  CLAUSE,  792. 

LLOYD'S, 

origin  and  history  of,  77. 
rooms  and  management  of,  77. 
agents  of.     [Si*^  Jjlotd'b  Agents.] 
Lloycp8  List  and  Shipping  Gazette,  77. 
nnderwriters,  77. 

deposit  by  underwriting  members  of,  77. 
mode  of  effecting  policies  at,  26,  27,  77. 
policy,  10.    ISm  Fouot.] 

LLOYD'S  AGENTS, 

their  office,  appointment  and  duties,  77. 
duties  and  powers  limited  by  printed  instructions,  168. 
cannot  settle  loss  or  accept  notice  of  abandonment  so  as  to  bind  under- 
writers, 168. 

LLOYD'S  LISTS  AND  LLOYD'S  BOOKS, 
what  they  are  and  how  kept,  77. 

misrepresentation  of  fact  contained  in,  may  avoid  policy,  556,  615. 
how  far  knowledge  of  contents  imputed  to  underwriters,  614---^16. 

LLOYD'S  POLICY.    [See  Pouor.] 
what  IB,  10. 
form  of,  10. 
clauses  in,  11 — 25. 
subscription  of,  26,  27,  77. 
delivery  of,  27. 

LLOYD'S,  USAGES  OF, 

only  binding  on  those  cognizant  of  them,  65. 

as  to  settlement  of  losses  in  account  between  broker  and  underwriter,  66. 
[See  Bules  of  Association  of  Average  Adjusters  in  Appendix  E.] 

LOADING  OF  GOODS, 
proof  of,  1282. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 
incorporation  and  former  monopoly  of,  78. 
right  to  plead  the  general  issue,  78,  note  (/). 

LONDON  FLOATING  CONDITIONS,  181. 

LONDON,  PORT  OF, 

limits  of,  for  ships  clearing  outwards,  639. 

usage  of,  as  to  landing  goods  in  public  lighters,  457. 

LOSSES.    [And  tee  Settleicsnt  of  Losbbs,  Bboxbb,  &o.] 
not  covered  by  the  policy, 
wear  and  tear,  775—777. 

distinction  between  wear  and  tear  and  average  loss,  775. 
technical  wear  and  tear,  777. 
inherent  vice,  778. 

.    [_The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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not  coyered  by  the  policy — continued. 
ordinary  leakage  and  breakage,  779. 
oommixtnre,  780. 
mortaHty,  781,  782. 
loflses  not  proximately  oanfled  by  perils  insured  against,  783 — 801. 

ISee  Cattba.  Pboxuca  ;  Collision  Clause,  &o.] 
effect  of  neglig^noe  of  assnred,  or  his  agents,  798 — 801. 
statutory  Imiitation  of  shipowner's  liaMlity,  802. 
loss  by  acts  of  g^yemment  of  the  assured,  803. 
loss  of  yo^g^  by  blockade,  &c.,  804 — 808. 
but  detention  of  goods  may  be  a  oonstructiye  total  loss,  807. 
as  to  losses  by  yiolation  of  foreign  reyenue  laws,  809. 
where  risk  aggrayated  by  subsequent  eyents,  810. 
where  insurance  on  one  subject  and  loss  on  another,  811. 
ooyered  by  the  x)olicy, 
perils  of  the  seas, 

meaning  of,  812. 

foundering  at  sea,  813. 

presumptiye  proof  of,  813,  814. 

shipwreck,  815. 

stranding  is  a  peril  of  the  sea  where  accidental,  but  not  otherwise, 
816. 

no  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  unless  ship  water-borne,  817. 

stranding  must  be  shown  to  be  proximate  cause  of  loss,  818. 

ship  driyen  on  enemy's  coast,  and  there  captured,  held  a  loss  by 
capture,  819. 

partial  loss  by  stranding  occasioning  total  loss  by  capture,  819. 

total  loss  by  stranding  followed  by  subsequent  capture,  819. 

loss  by  standing  once  constituted  remains  so,  notwithstanding 
subsequent  eyents,  820. 

expenses  of  complex  salyage  operations  after  a  stranding,  966 — 
969. 

loss  on  goods  sold  to  defray  expenses  of  repairing  ship,  821. 

damages  payable  in  respect  of  collision,  821. 

loss  by  concurrent  causes,  as  perils  of  sea,  and  .barratry,  or  mor- 
taUty,  820,  822,  824. 

not  all  losses  at  sea  coyered,  823. 

damage  by  worms,  or  rats,  825. 

loss  by  collision,  different  possible  oases,  826,  827. 

liability  of  the  underwriter  in  these  different  cases,  827a. 
loss  by  fire,  when  coyered  by  policy,  828. 

negligence  of  master  or  crew  is  immaterial,  828. 
loss  by  hostile  capture,  and  belligerent  seizure, 

what  capture  properly  is,  801,  829. 

what  is  lawful  capture,  829. 

generally  speaking,  a  oonstructiye  total  loss,  830. 

properiy  not  changped  by  capture  until  condenmation,  830. 

uncterwriter  liable  for  expenses  of  recoyering  captured  property, 
830. 

ransom,  831. 

risk  of  British  capture  cannot  be  insured  against  by  British  under- 
writers, 831. 

prizes  made  after  peaoe  concluded,  831. 
loss  oy  arrests,  detentions,  embargoes,  &c., 

meaning  of  the  word  *' people,"  832. 

arrest  as  distinct  from  capture,  or  hostile  detention,  832. 

what  an  embargo  is,  833. 

may  be  by  home  or  foreign  goyemment  on  British  or  foreign  pro- 
perty, o33,  834. 

wages  and  proyisioxis  during  detention  by  embargo,  835. 

J[The  references  are  to  the  Seciioni.'] 
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ItOSSl^—contimied. 

oovered  bj  the  policy — continued. 

loss  ij  pirates,  rovers  and  thieres, 
pirates,  836. 
whether  simple  theft,  as  distinct  from  robbeiy,  is  »  peril  insured 

against,  837. 
robbery,  837. 

plunder  of  goods  by  wreckers  is  a  peril  of  the  seas,  837. 
limitation  of  shipowner's  liability  for  loss  by  robbezy,  embezzle- 
ment, &c.,  802. 
loss  by  barratry, 

meaning  and  definition  of,  838,  839. 

cheating  not  essential  to  barratry,  838. 

any  gross  malversation  by  the  captain  in  his  office,  is  bezratroiis, 

though  without  fraud,  839. 
not  mere  ignorance  or  mistake  of  captain,  unless  he  acted  against 

his  better  judgment,  840,  846. 
no  barratry  m  we  master  where  owners  are  consenting  parties, 
849,  850. 
cases  of  loss  by  barratry,  841 — 847. 

nonfeasance  may  amount  to  barratry,  846. 
barratry  of  the  mariners,  848. 
by  and  against  whom  barratry  may  be  conmiitted,  849. 
position  of  cargo-owner,  850. 

position  of  shipowner,  where  act  sanctioned  by  charterer,  861. 
master  who  is  sole  owner  cannot  commit  barratry,  852. 
but  he  may  where  he  is  part  owner,  852. 

when  charterers  are  to  be  considered  owners  in  relatian  to  bar- 
ratry, 853. 
depends  on  charter-party,  854. 
threefold  division  of  charter-parties  as  regards  the  dominion  th^ 

confer  on  the  charterer,  854 — 857. 
rule  of  eai4sa  proxima  less  string^Uy  applied  to  losses  by  barratry, 
858. 
where  barratry  a  contributory  but  not  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  loss,  859. 
of  losses  within  the  general  clause  ''all  other  losses  and  misfortunes," 
&o., 
this  clause  covers  other  cases  of  sea-damage,  &c.,  of  the  like  kind 

with  those  specially  enumerated,  860. 
instances,  860,  861. 
losses  recoverable  as  the  legal  consequence  of  the  perils  insured  against, 
liability  of  underwriter  for  salvage,  863. 
salvage  losses  not  daimed  spedaJly,  863. 
maritime  salvage   not  recoverable  under   suing  and   labouring 

clause,  864 — 866. 
salvage  irrecoverable  when  100  per  cent,  on  policy  exhausted,  866, 

867. 
life  salvage  irrecoverable,  868. 

particular  charges  recoverable,  869.     [^See  PAsnouLAB  Chabobb.] 
costs  of  resisting  claim  which  would  have  fallen  on  insurers,  872. 
expenses  to  avoid  further  deterioration  of  cargo,  873. 
necessary  expenditures  for  repair  of  ship  recoverable  as  a  direct 

consequence  of  sea  perils,  875. 
expenses  of  endeavouring  to  procure  restoration  of  captured  ship, 

876. 
expenses  during  detention  by  embargfo,  876. 
excepted  by  the  policy. 

ISfe  MxxoiusDuic  and  EaLOEPTSD  LoesBS.] 

LOSS  OF  VOYAGE.    [See  Votaob,  Lo6B  op.] 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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LOSS,  PROOF  OF.    [Stfe  Etidiinoe.] 

LOST  OR  NOT  LOST  CLAUSE, 
effect  of,  in  policy,  1 3. 

as  to  average  loss  before  interest  aoqiiired,  259. 

LUGGAGE,  PASSENGER'S, 

does  it  contribute  in  genml  arerageP  972. 


MACHINERY, 

damage  to  ship's,  861. 
when  general  average,  936. 

MARINE  INSURANCE, 
definition  of,  1. 
indemnity  afforded  by,  3,  4. 
interest  exposed  to  risk  essential  to  contract  of,  5. 
distinction  between  it  and  wager,  6. 
policy  of.     iSee  PouoT  of  Ivsubanob.] 
subjects  of.    ISee  Sttbjbc^  of  Iksuillnob.] 

MARINE  INSURANCE  BILL, 
text.  Appendix  B. 

MARINER.    ISee  Sbajcen's  Effbois  ;  Waobs.] 

MARITIME  INTELLIGENCE, 

when  supposed  known  to  the  underwriters,  614 — 617. 

MARKET, 

what  is  a  deviation  under  policy  to  a,  396. 
dxustion  of  risk  on  goods  insured  to  a,  466. 

ship  insured  to  an  island  and  a,  496. 
fluctuation  of  markets  not  to  alter  amount  of  underwriter's  liability,  1011, 

1016. 
loss  by  fall  of ,  784,811. 

MARKET  PRICE, 

at  port  of  destination,  how  made  up,  1011. 

MAST, 

damage  to,  when  particular  avera^  776. 
cut  away,  to  save  ship  and  cargo,  is  general  average  loss,  928. 
unless  already  wreckage,  929. 

MASTER, 

naming  and  changfing  the  master,  194. 
his  power  to  borrow,  under  necessity,  196. 

to  hypothecate  or  sell  cargo  for  repairs  of  ship,  196 — 198. 
cannot  mortgage  or  pawn,  199. 
cannot  sell  whole  of  cargo,  200. 
amount  recoverable  bv  cargo-owner,  200. 
power  to  sell  ship  or  whole  cargfo  in  certain  emergencies,  201,  206,  1112 — 
1122. 
conditions  and  limitations,  202—206,  1112—1122. 
repurchase  of  ship  by.     [See  PtmcHASB  bt  Mabteb.] 
power  to  tranship  cargo,  206,  207. 

his  duty  to  tranship,  208—212. 
whose  agent  he  is,  in  case  of  transhipment,  213. 
duty  of  master  to  che<^  progress  of  damage  to  cargo,  216. 

[7%e  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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his  powers  and  dutiee  in  oases  of  abandonment,  216,  1218. 

master  may  become  agent  of  underwriters,  216,  1218,  1220. 

repudiation  of  his  acts  hj  nnderwriters,  1220. 
his  effects  insorable,  224,  245. 
but  must  be  specifically  described,  246. 
his  wages  ana  commissions  insurable,  245. 
insurance  bj,  in  East  India  trade,  of  money  lent  at  reapimdmtiia  interest, 

243. 
money  lent  to,  uninsurable,  245. 

must  be  competent  to  satisfy  warranty  of  seaworthineBS,  721,  722. 
effect  of  shipping  uncertifii(»ted,  722. 
duty  of,  to  tidce  an  average  bond,  1004. 

MATE, 

cannot  insure  his  wages,  244,  308. 

may  insure  his  effects,  244,  245. 

but  not  as  goods,  224. 

may  insure  proceeds  of  wages  and  goods,  which  he  is  priTileged  to  cany, 

244. 
competent,  necessary  for  seaworthiness,  722. 

MATERIALITT, 

of  facts  concealed  is  for  jury,  591,  1274. 

of  representation  is  for  jury,  557,  1274. 

whether  evidence  of  skilled  witnesses  admissible  on  questions  of,  626. 

what  representations  are  material,  554 — 557.     L^ee  REFBE8BNTA,noira.] 

what  facts  are  material  to  be  disclosed.     {_See  Gonobalicent.] 

MATERIALS,  OLD, 

value  of,  to  be  deducted  from  cost  of  repairs,  1030. 

whether  thirds  to  be  deducted  before  or  after  deduction  of  value  of  old 
materials,  1030. 

MEDICINES, 

S roper  supply  of  necessary,  for  seaworthiness,  719. 
eviation  to  obtain,  430. 

MEMORANDUM  OR  WARRANTY  TO  BE  FREE  OF  AVERAGE, 
object  and  form  of  the  aonmion  memorandum,  882. 
what  articles  are  included,  883. 
meaning  of  **  warranted  free  from  average,"  884. 

(<  unless  general,''  885. 

**  or  the  ship  be  stranded,*'  886. 
the  loss  need  not  be  traced  to  the  stranding,  886. 
Tmderwriter  liable,  though  stranding  take  place  in  one  part  of  the  voyage, 

and  the  loss  in  another,  886. 
if  the  goods  were  still  at  risk  and  on  board  the  ship,  887. 
it  must  be  a  stranding  of  the  ship,  887. 
what  is  a  stranding  P  888 — 890.    [See  SnuirnxNO.] 
what  is  a  sinking  or  burning,  &c.  r  891. 
how  the  required  percentage  of  loss  is  to  be  made  up,  898. 
in  voyage  policies,  successive  average  losses  may  be  added  togfether,  893. 
in  time  policies,  only  average  losses  occurring.in  same  voyage,  893. 
whether  general  and  particular  average  can  be  added  together,  894,  895. 
particular  charges  cannot  be  added  to  particular  average,  894,  896. 
nor  can  expenses  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  loss,  897,  1019. 
apportionment  of  cost  of  repairs,  where  shipowner's  and  imderwiiter's 

repairs  effected  concurrentlv,  1035,  1036. 
on  what  the  percentage  is  to  be  calculated,  898. 

[^7%e  references  are  to  the  Sectiane,^ 
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MEMOBANDUM  OB  WABBANT7  TO  BE  FBEE  OF  AYERAGtE—oont. 
on  amoant  at  liak  at  time  of  Ices,  898. 
of  each  enmnerated  artiole,  898. 
on  goods  shipped  in  Imlk,  on  the  whole  oazgo,  tmlees  each  dass  separately 

yalaed,  898. 
although  in  separate  packages,  898. 
dauses  insertea  to  prevent  this  mode  of  oalonlation,  899. 
effect  of  these  clauses,  900. 
if  percentage  exceed  required  amonnt,  underwriter  Uahle  for  the  whole,  not 

only  for  the  snrplns,  900. 
"  free  of  particular  average  "  clause,  901. 
**  total  loss  only,"  902. 

MERCHANDISE.    [6^  Gk>oi)e.] 

METAL  SHEATHINa.    {See  CorraB.] 

METALLING  CLAUSE,  777. 

MISBEPBESENTATION.    ISee  Bsfbibsktation.] 

MISSING  SHIP, 

facts  tending  to  show  that  ship  is  a,  must  be  disclosed,  592 — 596. 
when  presumed  to  be  lost.     {Sw  FouimmsnxQ  at  Ska.] 
no  presumption  as  to  time  of  loss,  442. 

MISTAKE, 

whether  Court  can  rectify  policy  for,  41. 

in  declaring  interest,  or  name  of  ship,  may  be  corrected,  41. 

memorandum  correcting  mistake  requires  no  fresh  stamp,  50. 

MIXED  POLICY.    [See  Una  Pouor.] 

is  a  time  policy  with  a  local  description  of  voyage,  443. 
construction  and  effect  of,  443. 

ship  need  not  be  at  ierminu$  a  quo  at  commencement  of  time,  444. 
ena  of  risk  in,  445. 

MONEY.    ISeeBnuAOv,'] 

as  subject  of  insurance,  224. 

MOOBED  IN  SAFETY, 

what  constitutes  a  mooring  in  safety,  488. 
there  must  be  phyiieal  safety,  489. 

political  safety,  490. 

an  opportunity  of  discharging,  491. 

MOBTALITY  OF  ANIMALS, 
underwriter  not  liable  for,  781. 
"  warranted  free  of,"  782. 
whether  loss  due  to  perils  of  sea,  or  to  mortality,  824. 

MORTGAGEE, 

has  an  insurable  interest  to  extent  of  his  debt,  298,  1239. 
beyond  that,  can  only  insure  for  benefit  of  mortgagor,  298,  1239. 
interest  of  mortgagee  of  ship  need  not  be  specified,  251,  252,  298. 

MOBTGAGOB, 

has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  property  for  its  full  value,  299. 
insuring  as  trustee  for  mortgagee,  299. 
when  indorser  of  biU  of  lading  is  in  position  of,  299. 
power  of,  to  abandon,  1188. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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MUNICIPAL  LAWS.     [See  Illtoalxtt.] 
voyages  illegal  under,  741 — 751. 

MUSTER  BOLL, 

as  a  proof  of  national  ohazaoter,  661. 

MUTINOUS  CONDUCT, 

deviation  compelled  by,  is  barratry  of  the  mariners,  848. 

and  does  not  aischarge  the  underwriters,  427. 

mntinons  seizure  of  diip  by  orew  may  be  constmotive  total  loss,  1106. 

mutinous  seizure  of  goods,  1 140. 

MUTUAL  CREDIT  CLAUSE,  110—116. 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATIONS  OR  CLUBS, 

origin  of,  80. 

must  be  reg^tered  under  Companies  Act,  1862. .  80. 

when  they  must  issue  polioies,  80,  81,  note  {k). 

stamping  polioies  of,  80. 

polioies  of,  how  signed,  80. 

different  Idnds  of,  81. 

usual  rules  of,  82. 

mode  of  effecting  insurances  with,  82. 

when  loss  recoverable  from,  without  a  policy,  82. 

contributions  to  funds  of,  83. 

when  claimable  against  non-members,  83. 

rules  of,  when  warranties,  84,  629. 

meaning  of  premium  in  rdation  to,  2,  note  (e), 

constructive  total  loss  under  rules  of,  1091,  note  {e). 


NAME  OF  MASTER, 
in  policy,  194. 

NAME  OF  PARTIES  OR  AGENTS, 

provision  of  28  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  as  to  insertion  of,  11,  170,  171. 

how  inserted  in  policy,  11. 

prohibition  of  policies  in  blank,  169,  171. 

NAME  OF  SHIP, 

required  in  poUoy,  182. 

effect  of  mistake  and  degree  of  accuracy  required,  182,  183. 

goods  by  ship  or  ships,  185.    [^Sse  FLOAKora  Policobb.] 

NAMED  POLICY, 
defined,  9. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER.    ISee  Az2en  Eneict  ;  DoxzoiL.] 
enemies  cannot  be  assured,  85. 
for  commercial  purposes,  domicil  test  of,  90,  657. 
what  constitutes  domicil,  90 — 93. 

of  belligerent  trading  in  neutral  country,  93,  95,  657,  755. 
of  neutrals  trading  in  belligerent  country,  93,  94. 
of  British  subject  trading  in  hostile  country,  95. 
of  consuls  engaged  in  trade,  93,  98. 
of  places  occupied  by  an  enemy,  96,  757. 
of  property  connected  with  trading  establishment  in  enemy's  country, 

97,  658. 
of  produce  of  enemy's  country,  97,  660. 
of  g^oods  in  transit  to  or  from  enemy's  country,  659. 
of  neutral  engaging  in  enemy's  privileged  trade,  98,  664,  771. 
of  corporations,  99. 
of  Europeans  in  factories  in  the  East,  100. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  SHIPS, 
what  ooDfltitutes  warranty  of,  630. 
not  mere  name,  630. 

evidenoed  by  what  documents,  661 — 663. 

implied  condition  that  ship  shall  be  properly  documented,  727 — 732. 
when  sentence  of  foreign  Prize  Court  is  proof  of,  67/) — 685. 

NATURAL  CAUSES, 

loss  due  to>  823^825.    lAnd  see  Weab  and  Teab  ;  Mobtautt.] 

NECESSITY, 

Tojage  of,  must  be  pursued  direct  and  without  delay,  431. 
not  fiSways  necessary  to  go  to  nearest  port  for  repairs,  429. 

NEGLIGENCE  CLAUSE, 

effect  of,  on  claims  for  general  average  contribution,  923. 

NEGLIGENCE  OP  MASTER  OR  CREW, 

does  not  discharge  underwriter  where  loss  proximately  caused  by  perils 

insured  against,  798. 
nor  does  negligence  even  of  the  assured  personally,  unless  amounting  to 

dolus,  799. 
where  tibe  loss  is  directly  caused  by  the  acts  or  misconduct  (not  amounting 
to  barratry)  of  the  master  or  crew,  or  of  the  assured  himself,  the  under- 
writer is  discharged,  798— 801. 

NEUTRAL 

who  is,  90—96,  755.    [See  DoHiciL ;  Nationai.  Chabaotkb.] 

loses  his  neutrality  by  residing  and  trading  in  enemy's  country,  98. 

preserves  it  by  leaving  belligerent  country  on  outbreak  of  war,  96. 

character  of,  residing  in  place  occupied  by  enemy,  96,  757. 

property  of,  connected  with   establishment   in   hostae  country,  deemed 

hostile,  97,  658. 
may  trade  with  the  enemy  and  insure  such  trade,  98,  755. 
except  as  to  privileged  trade  of  enemy,  98,  664,  771. 
duties  of,  664—674,  760—771. 

must  not  carry  simulated  papers,  nor  conceal  papers,  666. 
nor  disguise  belligerent  goods,  666. 
nor  carry  despatcuQes,  669. 
nor  resist  right  of  search,  671 — 674. 
violating  blockade,  668,  760,  766—770.    [See  Blockade.] 
carrying  contraband,  670,  760—765.     [See  CowraABAin).] 
flag  covers  enemy's  goods  under  Declaration  of  Pans,  672,  774. 

former  rule  different,  667,  772.     ,.  ,,    ^  ^        ^^^  ^^^   __ 

goods  on  enemy's  merchant  ships  not  liable  to  capture,  667,  672,  772. 
seeus,  when  on  enemy's  armed  snip,  667. 
warranty  of  neutrality.     [See  Wabbaktibs,  Expbesb.J 

NEUTRALITY.    [See  DoiaciL ;  Natiohal  Chabaoteb  ;  Nbutbal.] 
warranty  of,  655—685.     [See  Wabbastibs,  Expbess. J 
definition  of  neutral  state,  759. 

documents  required  as  proof  of  neutrality  of  ^^l^>^y-'^^^lZa^ 
when  sentence  of  foreign  Court  is  proof  of  want  of  neutraUty,  675—685, 

noQ 732 

any  state  liay  be  treated  as  neutral,  though  it  has  ceased  to  observe  strict 

neutnUity,  769.  ,    ,.j_  /.i,j     a^A   taa 

principal  duties  imposed  by  a  state  of  neutraUty,  664—674,  700. 

I7%e  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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NEW  FOR  OLD, 

deduction  of  one-thiid  new  for  old,  1024-^1030.     [^See  Adjusqcbiit  of 
Faseicuijlb  Aveb^ox  oh  Ship.] 

NEWSPAPER  INTELLIGENCE, 

how  far  underwriter  presumed  to  haye  knowledge  of,  609,  617. 

NOTICE  OF  ABANDONMENT, 
what  it  is,  1091. 

re-insurer  not  entitled  to,  326,  1191. 
unneoessary  under  poliqj  on  profits  or  oommission,  1090. 
necessary  in  oases  of  oonstructiye  total  loss,  1091. 
reasons  for  the  rule,  1092. 

nugatory  in  cases  of  absolute  total  loss,  1045,  1184. 
inoperative  in  oaaes  of  ayerage  Iobs,  1184. 

distinction  between' abandonment  and  notice  of  abandonment,  1045,  1182. 
assured  may  refrain  from  guying,  and  elect  to  treat  loss  as  partial,  1092, 

1184,  1223. 
may  be  waiyed,  1052. 

effect  of  sale,  on  duty  to  gire  notice  of  abandonment^  1055,  1056,  1059. 
unnecessary  after  a  **  right  sale,"  1062. 
or  in  any  case  where  underwriters  could  do  nothing  in  consequence  thereof, 

1063,  1163,  1171,  1191. 
underwriters  haye  no  right  to  defeat,  1126. 

on  what  kind  of  intelligence  assured  may  giye  notice  of  abandonment,  1093. 
notice  may  be  given  immediately,  if  report  is  probable,  1094. 
if  made  on  false  intelligence,  1094. 
notice  must  be  justified  by  existing  facts,  1095. 
and  by  facts  as  they  exist  at  time  of  action  brought,  1096. 
meaning  of,  with  reference  to  freight,  1161. 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  recover  for  total  loss  of  freight, 

1163,  1164,  1191. 
may  make  master  agent  for  underwriters,  216,  1218. 
no  precise  form  required,  1189. 
must  be  direct  and  unequivocal,  1189. 

grounds  of  abandonment  should  be  sent  with  the  notice,  1190. 
no  deed  of  cession  requisite  to  complete  abandonment,  1190. 
should  be  given  promptly,  1192. 
no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  time,  1109,  1192. 
whether  in  time  is  for  Court,  1274. 
if  the  intelligence  is  certain,  notice  ought  to  be  given  immediately,  1192, 

1193. 
if  doubtful,  assured  has  more  time,  1192,  1196. 
delay  only  allowed  to  verify  intelligence,  or  ascertain  real  nature  of  the 

loss,  1192. 
not  in  order  to  enable  assured  to  calculate  whether  advantageous,  1197. 
election  to  daim  a  partial  loss  is  final,  1192. 
but  change  of  circumstances  may  revive  right  to  abandon,  1195, 
effect  of  delay  due  to  default  of  owner  or  master,  1198. 
notice  once  accepted  by  underwriters  is  binding,  1199. 
what  amounts  to  acceptance  of  abandonment,  1200, 
time  for  accepting,  1201. 
revocation  of  acceptance,  1202. 
waiver  or  withdrawal  of  notice,  1202,  1203. 
[And  see  Constbtjohvb  Total  Loss.] 

OLD  COMPANIES, 

former  monopoly  and  privileges  of,  78. 

OLD  MATERIALS, 

fiUowanoe  for  in  particular  average,  1030. 


[2%e  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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OPEN  COVER, 

an  invalid  oontaract  of  sea-ineiiTaiioe,  8,  186,  n.  (ft). 

OPEN  POLICT, 

what  it  is,  9,  362. 

principles  on  which  amount  of  interest  is  estimated,  862. 

practical  role,  363. 

mode  of  adjustment  in  oases  of  total  and  partial  loss,  364. 

poof  of  interest  at  lisk,  364. 

msorable  yalne  of  ship,  365. 

of  freight,  365. 

of  goods,  365. 

where  invoiced  in  foreign  money,  366. 

where  bartered,  366. 

under  drawback,  366. 
floating  policies,  where  interest  flnctoates,  867. 

how  to  estimate  the  interest  under,  367,  368. 

OPENING  THE  POLICY, 

meaning  of,  as  applied  to  valued  polioiee,  340. 

former  erroneous  doctrine,  340. 

policy  may  be  opened  where  whole  interest  valued  has  not  been  at  xisk, 

345,  346. 
assured  only  recovers  in  proportion  to  amount  actually  at  risk,  346. 
but  valuation  remains  binding  as  to  value  of  whole  contemplated  oaigO|  347* 

ORNAMENTS, 

when  worn  on  person  not  covered  by  policy  on  goods,  224. 

OUT  AND  HOME, 

a  voyage  out  and  home,  if  insured  at  a  single  premium,  is  one,  375. 
hence,  if  ship  seaworthy  at  outset  of  risk,  that  satisfies  the  warranty,  691. 

OUTFIT, 

when  ship's  stores  covered  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

when  equipment  of  whaler  not  covered  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

nor  by  pohcy  on  goods,  226. 

how  mrared  in  the  United  States,  219. 

OVER-INSURANCE.    IS&e  Doxtblb  iHSUBiNCB.] 

OVER-LOADING 

is  unseaworthiness,  717. 


P.P.I.  POLICY.    ISee  Waobb  Polxot.] 

PAINTING, 

thirds  allowed,  1029. 

PARIS,  DECLARATION  OF,  672,  772,  774. 

PAROL  EVIDENCE, 

of  intention  to  deviate,  whether  admissible,  379. 
to  qualify  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  when  admissible,  696. 
[And  s^  CoNSTBUOnoN  of  Sba.  Pouoxbs.] 

{The  refereno€9  are  to  the  Sections. ^ 
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PABTIGULAB  AVEBAQE, 

differonoe  between^  and  particular  oharges,  869,  1008. 
adjustment  of,  1008. 

what  losses  are  partioular  average  generally,  1009. 

owner  may  always  elect  to  clum  for,  instead  of  total  loss,   1033,  1092, 
1184,  1228. 
[And  see  AjDTOffnasT  of  Pabtioxtlab  Atbbaise  ;  Losses  ootbbed  btt  tbe 

POLIOT.] 

PABTIGULAB  CHABQES.    lAnd  see  Sub  and  Labottb  Glattsb.] 
distinction  between,  and  partioular  average,  869,  1008. 
when  and  how  reooverable  from  underwriters,  869. 
only  if  incurred  to  avert  a  loss  for  which  underwriters  would  have  been 

liable,  870,  871. 
costs  of  resisting  claim,  872. 
expenses  of  unshipping,  warehousing,  and  re-oonditioning  perishable  oarg^, 

873. 
unreasonable  expenses  not  recoverable,  874. 
increased  freight  due  to  transhipment  usually  paid  as,  214. 
expenditures  for  necessary  repairs  of  ship,  876. 
may  not  be  added  to  particular  average,  to  bring  loss  up  to  three  or  five 

per  cent.,  871. 

PABTNEBS  AND  PABT-OWNEBS, 

implied  authority  of  partner  to  insurOi  136. 

of  part-owner,  136. 

aumority  of  a  part-owner  to  give  notice  of  abandonment,  1188. 

PASSAGE  MONET, 

not  insurable  as  freight,  236. 

when  paid  in  advance,  may^  be*  insured  bv  i>aBsenger,  236. 
statutory  liabilities  of   shipowner  to  forward  passengers  to  defltinstion 
insurable,  236. 

PASSAGES  OF  SHIP, 

one  entire  voyage  may  comprise  several,  376. 

when  a  ship  insured  out  and  home  is  still  on  her  first  voyage,  1026, 
1027. 

PASSPOBT, 

evidence  of  national  character,  661,  662. 

PATMENT  OF  LOSSES.    [And  see  SBTTLEiaDiT  of  Gladc.] 
as  between  broker  and  xmderwriter,  104. 
as  between  broker  and  assured,  105. 
duty  of  broker  to  collect  and  pay,  119,  164. 
by  mistake,  when  recoverable,  109,  1242,  1244,  1246. 
nght  to  set  off  claims  for  premiums,  &c.,  110 — 117. 
old  practice  as  to,  1241^1244. 
effect  of  subsequent  recovery  of  thing  insured,  1245. 
rights  (rf  subrogation  after,  1225. 

PATMENT  OF  PBEMIUM, 

as  between  broker  and  underwriter,  104. 

is  conclusively  acknowledged  by  the  policy  as  between  the  xmderwriter  and 
the  assured,  106. 
even  where  policy  contains  express  promise  by  assured  to  pay  under- 
writer,  106. 
assured  liable  to  broker  for,  107. 
right  to  set-off,  as  against  claims  for  losses  or  retnzn  premiums,  110 — 117. 

[The  refereneet  are  to  the  Sectione."] 
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PENALTIES, 

for  breaches  of  Stamp  Act,  33. 

PEOPLE, 

meamng  of,  832. 

PERFECTING  POLICY, 
by  deliyery,  27. 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEAS.    ISee  LoaSBS  ootbbsd  et  xkb  Pouot.] 

PETTT  AVERAGES, 

what  they  are^  and  by  whom  paid,  1042. 

PIERS,  WHARVES,  DAMAGE  TO, 
whether  covered  by  ooUision  clause,  796. 
limitation  of  shipowner's  liability  for,  802,  n.  (/). 

PILOT, 

seaworthiness  of  ship  in  respect  of,  702 — 704,  724. 

captain  cutting  his  caUes,  against  the  advice  of  pilot,  whereby  ship  drifts 
on  rooks,  is  barratry,  816. 

PIRATES, 

loss  by,  836. 

composition  with,  gives  a  claim  to  contribution,  926,  966. 

PLEDGEE, 

of  bill  of  lading  for  advances  may  insure,  292. 
of  property  has  an  insurable  interest,  293,  299. 

POLICY  OF  INSURANCE, 
what  it  is,  7. 

definition  of,  in  Stamp  Act,  7. 
when  required  by  Stamp  Act,  7. 
statutory  requisites  of,  8. 
different  kinds  of  policies,  9. 

interest  policies,  9. 

all  policies  imply  interest  unless  the  contrary  appear  on  the  face 
thereof,  9. 

wager  policies,  9. 

valued  policies,  9. 

open  policies,  9. 

yoyage  policies,  9. 

time  noucifis,  9. 

mixea  time  and  voyage  policies,  9. 

named  policies,  9. 

floating  policies,  9. 
common  form  of  English,  10. 

Lloyd's  policy,  10. 

additional  clauses,  10. 

Institute  clauses,  10. 

dlub  policy.  Appendix  C. 
usual  clauses  in, 

name  of  assured  or  his  agent,  11. 

assignment  clause,  12. 

*'  kiet  or  not  lost  '^  clause,  13. 

clause  describing  the  voyage  insured,  14. 

subject  insured,  16. 
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POUCr  OF  mSURAJSfCR—cmtintied. 
vmial  daafleB  in — continued, 

name  of  ship,  16. 

maater,  17. 

oUiue  deacribinff  dnzaiion  of  risk,  18. 

liberties  to  toiu£  and  stay,  19. 

Talnation  danae  and  aom  inanred.  20. 

enumeration  of  perils  insored  against,  21. 

sue  and  labour  clanse,  22. 

waiver  danse,  23. 

promise  to  insure  and  receipt  of  premium,  24. 

oommon  memorandum,  25. 

subscription,  26,  102. 

sum  insured,  26. 

date,  26. 
stamping  of,  28,  31—33.    [See  oho  Staicps  ;  Sup.] 
execution  of,  26,  102. 
deliyery  of,  27. 

adjustment  of.     [See  Sbttlbxeht  of  Culzmb.] 
express  warranties  in,  29. 
implied  conditions  in,  30. 
whether  slip  is,  34,  37,  38. 
when  assured  can  reoover  without  a  policy,  86. 
agreement  to  issue,  39. 

spedfio  performance  of  agreement  to  issue,  39. 
correction  and  alteration  of  policy  at  conmion  law,  40. 
rectification  of,  41 . 
correction  by  consent  of,  42. 
material  alterations  in,  43 — 45. 
alterations  in  relation  to  the  Stamp  Act,  46 — 51. 
forfeiture  of,  52. 

continuing  or  renewing,  53,  82,  440. 
rescission  of,  54. 

possession  of ,  103,  119,  130—134. 
duties  of  broker  entrusted  with,  163,  164. 
assured  may  maintain  trover  for,  130. 
and  broker  may  be  estopped  from  denying  its  existence,  130. 

POUCT  BBOEEB.    [See  Bbokeb.] 

POUCr,  PROOF  OP  INTEREST.    [See  WAaxB  PouoT.] 
policy  with  such  term  a  wager  policy,  311. 

PORT, 

national  character  of,  occupied  by  enemy,  96. 
limits  of  a  g^ven,  fixed  by  mercantile  usage,  69,  454. 
meaning  of  word  in  policy,  397,  485. 

in  warranty  against  seizure  in  port,  903. 
of  loading  within  meaning  of  policy  on  goods,  448—454.    [See  Drnuszov 

07  Risk.] 
of  discharge  within  meaning  of  policy  on  goods,  464—467.    [See  BuBAilOV 

OF  "Ribsl] 
oommencement  of  risk  on  ship.     [See  Dubaxioh  of  Risk.] 
**from"aport,  473. 
**  at  and  from  "  a  port,  474—485. 

**  port  of  loading,"  ** port  or  ports,"  "port  or  places," 

485. 
island  or  district  containing  seyeral  ports,  486. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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end  of  ziflk  on  ship.    [^See  Dubaxiov  ov  Bisk.] 

at  named  port  or  port  of  diaohargfe  in  general,  487 — 495. 

at  island  or  district  containing  several  ports,  496 — i99,  603 . 

at  **  port  or  ports  of  discharge,"  500. 

at  «*  final  port  "  or  "  last  port,"  501—503. 

at  **  any  port  or  ports  "  in  a  country,  503. 
•    in  ** port"  or  ** harbour *' poUcy,  608. 
ship  may  yifiit  intermediate,  when  there  is  a  usage,  391. 
unless  express  liberty  giyen  to  touch  at  specified  ports,  392. 
what  ports  may  be  Wsited  under  liberty  to  touch,  &c.,  398 — 411.     [^See 

DB7Ii.TION.l 

Older  in  which  ports  must  be  visited,  393,  394.    ^Sae  Deviation.] 

POBT  DUES, 

ordinarily  petty  average,  1042. 

when  genraal,  or  particular,  average,  945 — ^958,  962  . 

POBTHOLE, 

open,  when  unseaworthiness,  720. 

POBT  FOLICT, 

duration  of  risk  in,  508 . 

PBACnOE.    [See  aUo  EvzDmroB.] 
Commercial  Court  procedure,  1269. 
the  Consolidation  Bule,  1270. 
order  for  ship's  papers,  1271. 

made  against  mortgagees,  cargo-owners  and  re-assured,  as  well  as  against 
^powner,  1272. 
but  only  in  oases  of  marine  insurance  proper,  1272. 
assured  claiTning  for  a  total,  may  recover  a  partial,  loss,  1284. 
as  to  paying  premium  into  Courts  1268. 

PBECIOUS  STONES.    [See  Jswsu.] 

PBEJUDICE, 
loss  by,  811. 

PBEMimf, 

definition  of,  2. 

clause  in  poUcy  aoiknowledfi^ing  receipt  of,  24. 

usage  that  unaerwriter  looks  to  broker  for  payment  of,  106^108. 

payment  of,  in  account  between  broker  and  underwriter,  104. 

actions  for  premiums,  and  right  to  set  off  against  losses,  111 — 115.    [See 

Bboebb.] 
for  an  illeg^  insurance,  109. 
broker's  lien  on  policy  for,  130^^134. 
forms  part  of  insurable  value,  366. 
generally  deemed  to  be  included  in  valuation,  360. 
return  ol.    [See  BsnTBEr  of  Pbeicujc.] 

PBBVENTION  OP  LOSS, 
duty  of  master  as  to,  215. 
lialnlity  of  underwriters  for  expenses,  215. 
[And  see  Sub  and  Labottb  Cla.t7bb.] 

PBTVILEGED  TBADE  OP  ENEMY.     [See  iLLBaALrnr;  NaxmuL;  Naxr- 

destroys  neutral  character,  98. 

policy  for  neutral  engaged  in,  void,  98. 

PBIZE, 

what  it  is,  829. 

prises  made  after  peace  oonoluded,  831 . 

[^Tke  re/ereneet  are  to  the  Sections.J 
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insurable  interest  in  prizes  of  captors  and  prize  agents,  251,  801 — 805. 

of  the  Crown,  306. 
implied  authority  of  prize  agents  to  insure  for  benefit  of  owners,  139. 

FBIZE  AGENTS.     ISee  Fbzze.] 

FBIZE  COURTS,    [^i^^  FoBEiaH  Judgioentb  in  Qubstionb  of  Fbizb.] 

FRODUCE  OF  ENEMY'S  SOIL, 
national  oharaoter  of,  97. 

FBOFTTS  ON  CHARTER, 
insurable,  238. 
when  insurable  interest  oommencee,  279. 

FROFITS  ON  GOODS, 

insurable  in  this  oountr^  and  abroad,  236. 

legal  grounds  for  their  insurability,  236. 

m&j  be  insured  either  in  valued  or  open  polioies,  287. 

assured  must  show  that  some  profits  would  haye  been  made,  287,  287. 

and  an  interest  in  the  goods  out  of  which  the  profits  were  to  arise,  287,  288. 

must  be  specifically  described,  240. 

profits  on  goods  not  yet  shipped  not  ooyered  by  common  policy,  237. 

but  may  be  insured  by  specially  worded  policy,  237. 

partial  loss  on  profits,  881,  1041. 

total  loss  on  profits,  1090. 

notice  of  abandonment  unnecessary,  1090. 

FROMISSORY  REPRESENTATIONS,  538—545.    IShe  RsFBiKDrcAXXON.] 
FROOF.    ISee  Etidbnob.] 

Fso  jRatJ  freight, 

underwriter  on  goods  not  liable  for,  877. 
loss  on  freight  where  pro  raid  freight  earned,  879,  1166. 
liability  of,  to  general  ayerage,  986. 

freight  earned  pro  raid  before  the  casualty  does  not  yest  in  the  abandonee  of 
the  ship,  1179. 

FROTECnON  AND  INDEMNTIY  ASSOCIATIONS.     ISee  Mutual  Lf- 
su&ANOB  Associations.] 
risks  undertaken  by,  81. 
whether  tiiey  must  issue  policies,  61,  n.  (^). 

FROVENDER  FOR  LIVE  STOCK, 

not  coyered  by  policy  "  on  goods,"  227. 

FROVISIONS,  SHIP'S, 

coyered  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

except,  perhaps,  surplus  proyisions,  219,  n.  (y). 

or  where  for  passengers'  use,  219,  n.  (a), 
whether  coyered  1^  hull  and  machinery  poucy,  219,  n.  (A). 
to  what  amount  coyered  by  time  policy,  220. 
not  coyered  by  policy  on  goods,  224. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE.    iSee  CAUSA  PHOXIITA.'] 

"PRUDENT  UNINSURED  OWNER," 

test  misunderstood  in  cases  of  alleged  constructiye  total  loss,  1112,  1124. 

PUMPS, 

duration  of  risk  in  policy  on,  for  salyage  adyenture,  471. 
deyiation  under  pouoy  on,  for  salyage  adyenture^  481,  n.  {x), 

[7%tf  references  are  to  the  Sec f tons."] 
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PURCHASE  BT  MASTER  OF  SHIP, 
after  oapture,  &o.,  effect  of,  1110. 

if  ship  restored  before  action  bronght,  no  oonBtmotiTe  total  loss,  1110. 
effect  of  reporchase  of  ship  by  master  in  oases  of  abandonment,  1219. 
underwriters  may  accept  or  repudiate  acts  of  master,  1220. 

QUARANTINE, 

expenses  of  ordinary  qoarantine  not  general  average  961. 
but  petty  average,  1042. 

QUESTIONS  BT  UNDERWRITER, 

misrepresentaticai  or  concealment  in  answer  to,  always  fatal  to  policy,  665, 
620. 

RANSOM,  831,  966. 
RATIFICATION.    ISee  AoinraB.] 

RATS, 

damage  done  to  hnll  of  ship  by,  777|  826. 

RECEIPT  CLAUSE  IN  POLICY, 
form  of.  24. 
effect  of,  24,  106,  107. 

RE-CONDITIONING  CHARGES, 

may  be  recoTerable  nnder  sue  and  labour  dause,  873. 

or  as  particidar  ayerage,  1015,  1023. 

to  be  considered,  in  estimating  construotiTe  total  loss,  1151. 

RECOVERY  BACK  OF  LOSSES  IMPROPERLY  PAID,  109,  1242—1246. 
when  action  can  be  maintained  against  broker,  1246. 

RECTIFICATION  OF  POLICY,  41. 

REFUGE,  PORT  OF, 

expenses  at.    ^See  Gbmbbaii  Atsbiob.] 

REGISTER,  SHIP'S, 

proof  of  national  character,  661. 

RE-INSURANCE, 

its  nature  and  object,  322 — 324. 

formerly  illegal  in  this  country,  322. 

the  form  of  tae  contract,  323. 

whether  necessary  to  disclose  fact  of  re-insorance,  323. 

totally  distinct  from  the  original  insurance,  324. 

re-insnrer  liable,  irrespective  of  payment  by  re-assured,  324. 

re-assured  must  prove  original  loss,  324. 

all  defences  open  to  re-insurers,  324. 

reinsurers  not  entitled  to  notice  of  abandonment,  326, 1191. 

effect  of  suing  and  labouring  clause  in  re-insurance  contracts,  326. 

amount  recoverable  in  open  policies,  326. 

the  "re-insurance  clause" — "  to  pay  as  may  be  paid  thereon,"  327. 

limited  effect  of,  and  relation  to  suinff  and  labouring  clause,  327. 

result  where  original  policy  and  re-msuranoe  policy  contain  different 
conditions,  328. 
as  to  insuring  solvency  of  underwriter,  329. 

RENEWING  POLICY,  63,  82,  440. 

[2%0  referenceM  ur^  to  the  Sections,"] 
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REPAIRS, 

expense  of  repairing  ship  ifi  partaonlar  average,  1023. 

perhaps  also  daimable  nnder  sne  and  labour  clause,  875. 
mode  of  adjusting,  1023. 

deduotion  of  one-third  new  for  old,  1024 — 1030. 
extra  cost  of  repairs  at  port  of  necessity,  1031. 
temporary  repairs  at  port  of  distress,  1031. 
adjustment  of  loss,  by  sale  of  goods,  to  repair  ship,  1031. 
expense  of  repairs  actaally  done  may  be  added  to  total  loss,  1032,  1222. 
but  not  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs  never  in  fact  made,  1032,  1221. 
unless  the  particular  averagpe  and  the  total  loss  fall  under  different  policies, 

1222. 
repairs  in  a  port  of  refuge,  948. 
owner  may  elect  to  repair,  instead  of  olaiming  for  total  loss,  1033,  1092, 

1184,  1223. 
how  to  calculate  cost  of  repairs,  in  estimating  whether  a  constructive  total 

loss,  1128. 
partial  repairs  at  port  of  refuge  may  be  added  to  subsequent  complete 

repairs,  1129. 
and  expense  of  extricating  ship  from  peril,  1129. 
thirds  not  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  cost,  1129. 
how  to  estimate  cost  of  repairing  a  decayed  ship,  1130 — 1132. 

REPRESENTATION. 

I.  General  principles  on  which  misrepresentation  and  concealment  avoid 
contracts, 

misrepresentation  and  concealment  jOfenerally,  622. 

misrepresentation  or  concealment  aner  slip  initialed  has  no  effect,  522. 

makes  contract  voidable  by  innocent 
party,  523. 

the  reason  of  this,  535. 

when  election  to  avoid  must  be  made,  523 — 525. 

cancelling  j)olicy,  when  avoided.  526. 
n.  Representations  as  distinguished  zrom  warranties :  ground  on  which  mis- 
representation avoids  the  policy, 

definition  of  a  representation,  527. 

classification  of  representations,  527. 

representations  may  be  either  oral  or  written,  528. 

distinction  in  form  between  a  representation  and  a  warranty,  529. 

difference  in  effect  between  a  representation  and  a  warrantv,  530. 

misrepresentation  does  not  avoid  policy,  unless  material ;  aliUr,  of 
warranties,  531. 

when  statements  written  in  the  policy  can  be  construed  as  represen- 
tations, 532. 

cases  of  implied  representations,  533,  534. 

doctrines  as  to  ground  on  which  misrepresentation  avoids  the  policy,  535. 

actual  fraud  not  necessary,  535. 

implied  condition  i^at  no  misrepresentation  or  concealment,  535. 

fraudulent  misrepresentation  may  avoid  policy,  though  not  material, 
536. 

to  avoid  the  policy,  loss  need  not  be  connected  with  misrepresentataon, 
537. 

where  no  fraud,  assured  entitled  to  return  of  premium ;  aliteTf  where 
there  is  fraud,  537. 

division  of  positive  representations  into  a£Brmative  and  promissoiy,  538. 

representations,  though  affirmative  in  form,  promissory  in  effect,  538. 

whether  any  difference  between  effect  of  promissory  and  affirmative 
repreeentatioi^,  539,  540. 

oases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  the  misrepresentation  of  a  future 
event  avoids  the  policy,  541,  543. 

[7%0  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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BEPBESENTATION-^ofifrnMAf. 

n.  Bepresentations  as  distiiigfmahed  from  warranties,  &o. — continued. 

whether  the  doctrine  of  promissory  representations  is  now  tenable,  542 

—644. 
distinction  between  promissory  representations  and  statements  of  ex- 
pectation, 645. 
the  latter  only  a^oid  the  policy  where  aotaally  fraudulent,  646,  646. 
when  a  representation  positire  in  terms  is  construed  as  a  statement  of 
expectation  or  belief,  647 — 549. 
from  the  position  of  the  parties  or  the  facts  of  the  case,  647,  548. 
from  the  terms  of  the  statement,  549. 
positive  misstatement,  though  mainly  a  wrong  inference  from  facts 

truly  communicated,  avoids  the  policy,  550,  661. 
statements,  professedly  founded  on  information,  need  only  be  honestly 

made,  652. 
when  assured  responsible  for  truth  of  information  dexived  from  his 

agent,  663. 
m.  Materiality  of  representations, 

definition  and  test  of  materiality,  564. 

misrepresentation  which  did  not  influence  the  underwriter  will  not  avoid 

the  policy  though  material,  556. 
when  representation  presumed  to  have  influenced  underwriter,  656. 
where   representation   is   made   in   answer  to  inquiry,  question  of 

materiauty  does  not  arise,  566. 
misrepresentation  of  contents  of  Lloyd's  lists  will,  if  material,  avoid 

the  policy,  666. 
rate  of  premium  as  a  test  of  materiality,  666. 
materiality  a  question  for  the  jury,  667,  1274. 
whether  evidence  of  skilled  witnesses  is  admissible  as  to  materiality, 

626. 
lY.  What  substantial  compliance  with  a  representation  is  required, 

if  fraudulent,  any  variance  between  the  statement  and  the  fact  may 

avoid  the  policy,  668. 
if  no  fraud,  only  a  substantial  compliance  is  required,  569. 
cases  of  substantial  compliance,  569,  660. 
signing  policy,  the  terms  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  a  representation, 

when  a  waiver,  561,  569. 
representation  may  be  withdrawn  before  contract  concluded,  561, 

567—569. 
when  representation  promissory,  does  its  falsiflcation  avoid  the  policy 

ab  initiOy  662. 
result  of  representation  being  falsified  by  act  of  the  home  government, 

by  overbearing  force,  or  unavoidable  accident,  563. 
y.  Construction  of  a  representation, 

words  are  to  be  taken  in  plain  meaning,  564. 

statements  that  ship  was  *'  on  the  coast,"  or  **  all  well,"  on  a  given 

day,  664. 
woraa  desig^nedly  ambiguous,  666. 
words  obviously  ambiguous  without  fraud,  566. 
technical  or  peculiar  words  to  be  construed  with  referenoe  to  usage, 

666. 
representation  refers  to  time  of  making  contract,  567. 
prerious  statements  controlled  by  what  is  said  then,  667. 
initialing  of  slip  concludes  contract,  668. 

Xesentation  may  be  withdrawn  before  contract  concluded,  569. 
t  diligence  required  to  correct  a  representation,  570. 
VI.  Misrepresentation  to  first  imderwriter  extends  to  aJl, 
limitations  on  this  rule,  571 — 573. 
what  representations  it  extends  to,  671)  573. 
it  applies  to  names  on  slip,  572. 
rule  not  favoured  in  our  Courts,  573. 
where  first  underwiiter  a  "  deooy,"  this  avoids  the  oontniot,  574. 

[2%0  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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BEPUItCHASE  OF  SHIP  AND  CABQO  BY  MAS'i*£B.    ISee  Pubobasb 
btMasisb.] 

EESOISSION  OF  POLICY,  64. 

RESPONDENTIA.    [See  Bottoxbt.] 

RESTAMPING  POLICIES, 

when  neoessary  in  oonsequenoe  of  alteration  in  tennB,  4d— 50. 
effect  of  not  restamping  on  pQlioy,  61. 

RESTITUTION  OF  SHIP  OR  CARGO, 
expenses  incarxed  for,  876. 

RETURN  OF  PREMIUM, 

broker's  right  to  set  off,  116—118. 
now  dealt  with  as  an  average  loss,  116. 
where  risk  has  neyer  oommenoed,  1247> 

but   no   proportionate   retom,  where   entire  risk   onoe  oommenoed, 
1247. 

as  in  polioies  "  at  and  from,"  though  ship  lost  before  loading,  1261. 

or  though  ship  may  sail  nnseaworuy  for  the  voyage,  1261. 

no  return  of  premium  in  oases  of  deviation,  1261. 

termination  of  risk  before  making  of  poUoy  is  no  ground  for  return, 
1248. 

apportioned  return  where  several  distinct  risks,  1249. 

insurance  on  time  at  an  entire  premium  is  an  entire  risk,  1261. 

so  also  insurance  of  a  round  vojrage,  1261. 

foreign  law,  1262. 
in  cases  of  illeg^ty  or  fraud, 

effect  of  (Hming  Act,  1892. .  1263. 

where  risk  illegal,  no  return  of  premium,  1263. 

wager  policies,  1263. 

distinction  between  contracts  executed  and  executory,  1264. 

if  risk  has  commenced,  no  return  of  premium  in  rei^peot  of  illegal  con- 
tract, 1266. 

except  where  ig^noranoe  of  fact,  1266. 

how  affected  by  illegality  of  insurance,  121,  1266. 

premium  must  be  returned  where  policy  void  by  fraud  of  underwriter, 
1266. 

but  not  where  the  fraud  is  of  the  assured,  1266. 

where  mere  misrepresentation  without  actual  fraud,  1266. 

where  policy  is  rendered  void  ab  initio  by  non-compliance  with  war- 
ranties, 1266. 

or  by  making  a  material  alteration,  1266. 
for  want  of  interest,  &o.,  332,  1267. 

under  the  Prize  Acts,  1258. 

for  short  iaterest,  1269. 

for  over-insurance,  332,  1260. 

no  return  for  over-insurance  on  valued  policies,  1260. 

in  case  of  double  insurance,  1260. 

apportionment  of  return  amongst  several  insurers,  1261,  1262. 
under  express  stipulation,  1263. 

in  case  the  ship  sails  with  convoy  and  arrives,  1263,  1264. 

"for  arrival,"  1266. 

<'  if  the  ship  sails  with  convoy,"  1266. 

if  ship  be  sold  or  laid  up,  1267. 
paying  the  premium  into  Court,  1268. 

[7%0  references  are  to  the  Sectione.^ 
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REVENUE  LAWS, 

riskB  in  oontraTention  of  oar  own  illegal,  741. 
of  foreign  states  disregarded  in  our  Coiirfcs,  742,  809. 
and  loss  through  their  breach  reooyerable,  809. 
if  nnderwziter  had  notice  of  risk,  744. 

RIGGING, 

damage  done  to,  when  partionlar  average,  and  when  wear  and  tear,  776. 
when  general  average,  928,  929,  932. 

RISK, 

exposure  to  risk  of  perils  insured  against  indispensable  in  oontraot,  6,  6. 

change  of.     [See  Dkviation  ;  Dxlat  ;  Chanoe  of  Rise.] 

commencement,  continuance  and  end  of.    [See  "DrmMnotf  of  Risk  ;  TncB 

PoucfT.] 
duration  01.    [iSffs  Dubatxon  or  Risk  in  Yotaqb  F0LIOIE8 ;  Tdcb  Folzot.] 

RISK  OF  CRAFT, 

clauses  to  cover,  in  policy  on  goods,  447. 

RIVER  NAVIGATION, 

risk  of,  in  lighters,  when  usual,  is  covered  by  common  policy  on  goods,  457. 
what  is  seaworthiness  for  stage  of,  699—701. 

ROBBiatT, 

distinction  between,  and  theft,  837. 

of  gold,  jewels,  &c.,  not  at  risk  of  shipowner,  802. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 
incorporation  and  former  monopoly  of,  78. 
right  to  plead  the  general  issue,  78,  n.  (/). 

RUNNING  DOWN  CLAUSE.    [See  Collisioh.] 
RUNNING  LANDING  NUMBERS,  899. 


SAFE  IN  PORT, 

warranty  that  ship  is,  640. 

SAFELY  LANDED. 

goods  are  covered  until,  466,  460,  461,  464. 

SAFETY, 

ship  must  be  in  good,  at  terminm  a  quo  before  policy  can  attach,  474,  475, 

478,  480. 
meaning  of  *' moored  in  gt)od  safety,"  488 — 491. 
wairanfy  of  ship's,  640. 

SAILING,  TIME  OF, 

warranties  as  to,  641—653.    [See  Wabbahtibs,  Ezpbesb.] 
when  material,  to  be  disdoeeo,  592 — 594. 

SAILS, 

what  damage  to,  is  particular  average,  and  what  wear  and  tear,  776,  822. 
what  generel  average,  934. 

[The  references  are  to  the  SectiansJ] 
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SALE  OP  SHIP  OR  OP  WHOLE  OR  PART  OP  CARGO  BY  MASTER. 

[See  Mabtsb  ;  Absolute  Totaii  Loss  ;  Constbuohvb  Totaii  Loss.] 
uxiderwriter  on  goods  not  liable  for  sale  to  defray  repairs  of  ship,  784. 
sale  can  nerer  transform  an  average  into  a  total  loss,  whether  of  goods  or 

ship,  801,  1055,  1113. 
effect  of  <<  right  sale,"  1U55,  1056,  1059. 
effect  of  sale  on  prior  notice  of  abandonment,  1064. 

SALES, 

of  damaged  goods,  when  underwriter  pays  expenses  of,  1019. 

SALTPETRE, 

not  included  under  the  word  "  salt "  in  the  common  memorandum,  883. 

SALVAGE, 

deviation  solely  to  save  property  avoids  policy,  434. 

deviation  to  save  life  justifiable,  434. 

liability  of  underwriter  for,  as  loss  by  peril  insured  asainst,  863. 

if  earned  under  Maritime  Law  is  not  within  sue  and  labour  clause,  864,  865. 

result,  where  particular  average  damage,  apart  from  salvage,  amounts  to 

100  per  cent.,  is  that  salvage  is  not  recoverable,  864 — 867. 
can  salvage  charges  be  recovered  as  well  as  a  l^tai  loss  P  867. 
life  salvage  not  recoverable,  868. 
liability  of  abandonee  of  ship  for,  1211. 
is  transferred  to  the  underwriters  by  abandonment,  1205. 
in  all  cases  of  total  loss,  absolute  or  constructive,  1045,  1182,  1214. 
effect  of  abandonment  as  a  transfer  of  salvage,  1205 — 1210. 
distribution  of  salvage  amongst  different  sets  of  underwriters,  1215—1216. 
as  between  insurers  and  bottomry  bondholders,  1217. 
lAnd  see  ABAin>oii]asNT.] 

SALVAGE  LOSSES, 

total  losses  with  benefit  of  salvage,  1205. 
adjustment  of.     [See  Anjjjwatxsr  07  Total  Losses.] 

"  SALVAGE  LOSSES  WITHOUT  ABANDONMENT,"  1045. 

SALVAGE,  WITHOUT  BENEPTT  OP, 

clause  makes  policy  wager  nolioy,  311.   [See  WAaEB  Policy.] 
opinio^  of  Judges  as  to  effect  of  clause,  when  thing  insured  incapable  of 
salvage,  312,  n.  («). 

SEA  LETTER  (OR  PASSPORT), 

evidence  of  national  character,  661,  662. 

SEAMEN'S  EPPEOTS, 
insurable,  244,  245. 
but  not  as  **  goods, "  224. 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES.    [See  Wages.] 
not  insurable,  244,  308. 
but  goods  the  proceeds  of,  are,  244. 

SEARCH,  RIGHT  OP, 

resistinff,  is  breach  of  neutrality,  671,  760. 

effect  of  Declaration  of  Paris  on,  672. 

doctrine  of,  expounded  by  Lord  Stowell,  673 .    . 

consequences  of  resistance  to,  673,  674. 

limitations  upon,  674. 

putting  neutral  goods  on  enemy's  armed  vessel  shows  intention  to  resist,  667. 

[_The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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SEAWORTHINESS,  IMPLIED  WARRANTY  OF, 

is  implied  in  Yoynge  polioies  only,  30,  686,  697. 

may  be  waived  without  fresh  stamp,  49. 

general  doctrine  and  meaning  of,  686. 

only  excluded  by  olearest  lang^oage,  686. 

**  seaworthiness  "  a  variable  term,  687,  710. 

breach  of,  avoids  contract,  688. 

thongh  nnseaworthiness  remedied  before  loss,  688. 

or  assured  ignorant  of  defect,  688. 

warranty  is  implied  in  policies  on  gfoods,  689. 

does  not  extend  to  lighters  in  whidi  goods  are  landed,  689. 

nor  to  goods  themselves,  689. 

may  be  waived  by  underwriters,  690. 

does  not  imply  that  ship  shall  continue  seaworthy,  691,  693. 

nor  extend  to  conduct  of  crew  during  voyage,  692,  693. 

effect  of  admission  of  seaworthiness  in  policy,  694. 

law  as  to,  in  United  States,  695. 

whether  jwirol  evidence  admissible  to  vary,  696. 

not  imphed  in  time  policies,  697. 

there  are  degrees  of  seaworthiness,  698. 

seaworthiness  in  port  imder  policy  **  at  and  from,"  698. 

nnseaworthiness  on  sailing  under  policy  **  at  and  from,"  698. 

doctrine  of  voyages  id  stages,  699. 

effect  of  dootrme  of  stages,  700. 

stages  of  river  and  sea  voyag^e,  701. 

st^e  of  voyage  for  which  a  pilot  is  required,  702 — 704. 

stages  for  cosding,  706 — 707. 

whether  warranty  implied  when  ship  at  sea  at  beginning  of  risk,  708. 

whether  modified  when  voyage  begins  at  a  distant  port,  709. 

no  fixed  standard  of  seaworthiness,  710. 

standard  varies  with  voyage,  710. 

and  with  class  of  ship,  710. 
standard  has  been  raised,  711. 
whether  it  varies  with  nationality  of  ship,  711. 
extent  of  warranty  depends  on  subject  of  insurance,  712. 
definition  of  seaworthiness  as  regards  hull,  stores  and  rigging,  713,  718. 
presumption  when  ship  found  unseaworthy  soon  after  sailing,  714. 
unseaworthiness  for  want  of  knees,  716. 

for  decayed  ironwork  and  timbers,  716. 

through  overloading  and  want  of  trim,  717. 

because  ehip  not  fitted  for  particular  cargo,  717. 

for  rotten  sails,  718. 

defective  stores,  718. 

insufficient  ground  tackling,  718. 

for  want  of  stores  and  medicines,  719. 
bunker  coals,  719. 

through  non-adjustment  of  compasses,  720k 
neglect  of  some  precaution,  720. 
open  port,  720. 

as  regards  master,  721. 

mates  and  crew,  722,  723. 
pilot,  724. 
proof  of  unseaworthiness,  714,  726,  726. 
seaworthiness  is  a  question  for  iury,  726, 1274. 
whether  warranty  has  been  waived  is  for  Court,  1274. 
necessity  of  proper  documents  on  board,  728 — 782. 

[See  IxPLzsD  CoHDinoH  that  Ship  shaix  bb  fbofeblt  Docuxshtkd.] 

SEIZURE.    iSee  Captdbb.] 
SELLER.    [See  Vzhssb  ajstd  Vsrsob.] 

{^The  references  are  to  the  Sectiona,^ 
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SENTENCE, 

.  of  foreign  Prize  Court,  675 — 685.    {See  FoBxtOH  Judoicebitb  nr  QuvnOHB  op 

SET-OFF, 

between  aasmed,  broker,  and  nnderwriter,  110 — 118. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIM, 

old  practice  as  to.    [See  Asjusncsar  or  tbb  Policy.] 

modem  practice,  103 — 105. 

aceonnts  as  between  broker  and  assured,  104. 

only  condofiiYe  as  against  assured,  if  cognizant  of  usage  of  Lloyd's,  124 — 

129. 
bow  underwriter  discbarffed  at  common  law,  125,  127. 
broker  must  bave  the  pobcy  in  his  bands,  125. 
and  there  must  have  been  a  specific  payment  in  respect  of  the  specific  loss, 

127.     - 

SHARE  IN  COMPANY, 
miinsnrable,  249. 

shareholder  cannot  insure  property  of  company,  249,  307. 
whether  shareholder's  interest  in  adyentnre  insurable,  249,  307. 

SHABEHOLDEB.    [See  Shabe  nr  Compavt.] 

SHIP,  DURATION  OF  RISK  ON.    [See  Dusatioh  of  Risk  xr  Votaob 
PoLXGnss;  Tdob  Polictt.] 

SHIP,  INSURANCE  OF, 

how  insured  by  common  policy,  218. 
what  is  covered  by  policy  on,  in  common  form,  218. 
not  cargo,  218. 

provisions,  stores  and  tackle,  219. 

outfit  in  the  sense  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the  voyage^  219. 
not  outfit  and  fishing  stores  of  whaling  ships,  219. 
bunker  coals  and  engine  stores,  220. 
the  boats,  221. 

insurable  interest  in  ship  of  shipowner  and  charterer,  261,  1278. 

after  sale,  281. 

lender  and  borrower  on  bottomry,  289,  290. 

mortgagor  and  mortg^agee,  298,  299. 
nature  or  extent  of  assured's  interest  need  not  generally  be  disclosed,  251, 

252. 
except  in  insurance  by  holder  of  bottomry  bond,  243,  252. 
and  perhaps  by  captor,  251. 
owner  of  cargo  cannot  insure  ship,  310. 
proof  of  interest  in  ship,  1278. 

"SHIP  OR  SHIPS," 

insurance  on  goods  on  board  "  ship  or  ships."    [See  Floaixkq  Pougzes.] 

SHIP-BROKER, 

can  insure  his  commission,  240,  297. 

SHIPOWNER. 

his  insurable  interest  in  ship,  261,  281. 
how  far  protected  by  the  ordinary  policy,  218 — 221. 
insurance  of  his  Uabilitiee  for  improper  navigation,  7,  250,  280,  81,  n.  (it). 

as  carrier  of  passengers,  235,  280. 
-  as  carrier  of  goods,  257,  309. 
may  be  insurer  of  goods  carried  by  him,  7. 
his  insurable  interest  in  freight,  262, 
when  it  commences,  265 — 279. 
his  insurable  interest  in  average  expenses,  280. 

[7%e  references  are  to  the  SeottoneJ] 
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SHIPOWKEBS'  CLUBS,  80— «4.    [&»  Uvtual  Isbdbahcb  Aasocuaanr.] 

SHIPOWNER'S  LIABILITIES, 

for  improper  naTigatuni,  msorable,  250,  280. 
whether  a  policy  is  required,  7,  81,  n.  {k). 
as  carrier  of  pasBengers,  insnraUe,  235,  280. 

goods,  give  iosorable  interest  in  the  goods,  257,  309. 

SHIFPINa  GHABGES, 

JnrJnded  in  insurable  Tslne  of  goods,  865. 

SHIPS  HUSBAND, 

has  no  implied  aathoiitj  to  inmire  for  owners  of  ship,  136. 
insurable  interest  of ,  in  his  oommission,  240. 
qtugrey  as  "disbnrsements,"  246. 

SHIP'S  PAPERS, 

order  for.    ^See  PBiLonoB.] 

SHIPWRECK.    [See  LoesBB  Cotbbxd  bt  zhbPouot  ;  AasoLTTTBAirDCoinimxTO- 

TXVE  TOZAL  liOaB  OH  ShZP.] 

SIMULATED  PAPERS, 

carrTing,  without  leave,  is  breach  of  waxrantj  of  nentralitj,  663. 
and  of  condition  that  ship  shall  be  properly  documented,  782. 
cazriage  of,  is  proved  l^  sentence  of  foreign  Prize  Court,  683,  732. 

SINGLE  AND  CROSS  LIABIUTIES,  793,  794. 

SINKING, 

what  is  a,  891. 

SISTER  SHIP  CLAUSE,  796. 

SLAVES, 

not  a  legal  subject  of  insurance,  245,  n.  {/), 
loss  by  mortality  of  negro  slaves,  when  unaerwriter  liable  for,  781. 
[See  JjiVE  SiooK.] 

SLIP  OR  LABEL, 
what  it  is,  34,  102. 
specimens  of.  Appendix  C. 
formerly  not  admissible  in  evidence,  34. 
now  admissible,  34,  37,  n.  (a). 
not  enforceable  in  equity,  35. 
whether  it  can  now  be  stamped  as  a  policy,  37,  38. 
course  of  business  as  to,  102. 

concealment  or  misrepresentation  relates  to  time  when  slip  initialed^  522, 
567—569,  576. 

SMALL  DAMAGE  CLUBS,  81. 

SMUGGLING, 

adventure  in  violation  of  British  revenue  laws  nninsarable,  741. 
aliUTj  when  against  those  of  foreign  states,  742. 

if  underwriter  has  notice  of  nature  of  risk,  744. 
without  owner's  privity  is  barratry,  844. 

SOLVENCY  OF  THE  UNDERWRITER, 
insurances  on,  leg^  in  this  country,  329. 

SOUND  AND  DAMAGED  VALUES,  1013. 

TThe  references  are  to  the  Seetions."] 
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SPABS, 

what  damage  to,  is  particular  ayerage,  and  what  wear  and  tear,  776. 
what  general  average,  934. 

SPECIE  AND  RETURNS, 

policy  on,  does  not  oover  advance  hj  charterer,  248. 

SPECIES, 

what  amoants  to  loss  of,  1067,  1076, 1080. 

SPECIFIC  DESCRIPTION, 

of  nature  or  extent  of  interest,  when  neceesary,  251,  252. 

when  not,  251,  262. 
of  bank  notes  and  bUls,  224. 
of  deck  goods,  225. 
of  live  stock  and  provender,  227. 
of  profits  on  goois  and  commissions,  241. 
of  mterest  of  lender  on  bottomry  and  respondentia,  243. 

SPOILED  STAMPS,  33. 

SPOLIATION  OF  PAPERS, 

is  breach  of  neutral  conduct,  666. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION,  778,  828. 
danger  of,  807. 

STAMP  ACT, 

definition  of  policy  in,  7. 

when  policy  compulsoiy'  by,  7. 

requisites  of  policy  under,  8,  31. 

scale  of  duties  under,  31. 

effect  of  omission  to  stamp  under  old  law,  32. 

stamping  policy  after  execution  under,  32. 

penalties  for  breaches  of,  33. 

spoiled  stamps,  33. 

effect  of  Stamp  Acts  on  slip,  34,  35,  37. 

whether  a  slip  can  be  stamped  as  a  policy,  37,  38. 

alterations  in  policy  as  affected  by  Stamp  Act,  46 — 51. 

STAT,  TO  TOUCH  AND.    [See  Libbkit  to  Touch  and  Stay.] 

STEAM, 

loss  by  explosion  of,  828,  861. 

STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU, 

effect  of,  on  insurable  interest  m  goods,  286. 

STORES, 

ship's  stores  and  provisions,  when  covered  by  policy  on  ship,  219,  220. 

fishing  stores  for  whaling  voyages  not  covered,  21 9. 

bunker  coals  and  engine  stores,  when  covered,  220. 

whether  covered  by  policy  on  hull  and  machinery,  220. 

how  far  covered  by  time  policy,  220. 

sufficient  supply  of,  necessary  for  seaworthiness,  713,  718,  719. 

STOWAGE, 

bad,  is  unseaworthiness,  717. 

STRANDING.    ISee  Lossss  Coyiebed  bt  thb  Polict.] 

[2%e  references  are  to  the  Seotions,'^ 
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STRANDINa  WITHIN  THE  MEANING  OP  THE  MEMORANDUM, 

ihere  xnuBt  be  a  settling  down  on  the  obstractmg  object,  not  a  mere  touoh 

and  go,  888. 
grounding  must  not  be  in  tbe  ordinary  oouise  of  things,  889. 

but  unusual  or  accidental,  890. 
instances,  890. 

STRANDING,  VOLUNTARY, 

a  general  average  loss  when  ship  is  got  off  again,  937. 

though  not  treated  so  in  this  country,  938. 
where  ship  lost,  but  cargo  saved,  939 — 942. 
in  the  United  States,  940. 
purposely  running  ship  on  shore  is  a  stranding  within  the  memorandnm,  886. 

STRIKING  OFF  LOSSES, 

what  it  was  under  old  practice,  1241. 
effect  of,  on  underwriter's  liability,  1242. 

8UBJEC5TS  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE, 

in  general  everything  exposed  to  sea  risks  may  be  insured,  217. 

ship,  218—221. 

huU  and  machinery,  218,  220. 

goods,  222—228. 

freight  and  advanced  freight,  229—234. 

passage  money,  236. 

profits,  236—239,  241. 

commissions,  240,  241. 

bottomry  and  refi^ndentia  loans,  242,  243. 

seamen's  wages  probably  uninsurable,  244. 

seamen's  effects,  244. 

master's  wages  and  effects,  245. 

slaves  uninsurable,  245,  n.  (/).  "" 

disbursements,  246 — 247. 

bills  of  exchange,  248. 

specie  and  returns,  248. 

money  advanced  on  account  of  freight,  248. 

shares  in  companies  uninsurable,  249. 

shipowner's  liabilities,  250. 

nature  and  extent  of  interest  in  subject  need  generally  not  be  described, 

251,  252. 
extent  of  interest  intended  to  be  insured  is  for  jury,  1274. 

SUBMERSION, 

whether  necessarily  a  total  loss,  1048. 

SUBROGATION, 

principle  of,  1225,  1226. 

distinction  between,  and  abandonment,  1227. 

sometimes  confused,  1230. 

can  subrogation  give  underwriters  more  than  an  indemnity  P  1228 — 1230. 

limitations  of  the  doctrine,  1231 — 1236.  - 

underwriter  can  only  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  assured,  1231. 

rights    of    subrogation  are   commensurate  with    underwriter's   liability, 

1232,  1233. 
not  entitled  to  thirds  or  to  demurrage  paid  by  tort  feasor  where  these  are 

not  included  in  his  settlement  with  his  assured,  1233. 
must  assured  be  entitled  as  of  right  to  all  advantages  claimable  by  insurer  P 
-  1234—1236. 

effect  of  subrogation  on  gifts  reoeiyed  by  assured,  1236. 
subrosation  where  several  insurances  by  different  persons  exceeding  value 

of  thing  insured,  333,  334,  1237. 

[2%0  references  are  to  the  Sections  J] 
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SUBROGATION—^Mi^mMM^. 
bailor  and  bailee,  1238. 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  333,  1239. 

on  wnich  Bet  of  nnderwriterB  does  loss  eventually  lall  P  1238,  1239. 
aasnred  must  not  prejudice  insurer's  rights  of  subrogation,  1240. 
should  disclose  unusual  terms  in  contract  of  carriage  which  maj  affeot 

insurer's  rights  of  subrogation,  1238. 
may  give  a  conditional  release,  1240. 

SUBSCRIPTION  OF  POLICY, 
mode  of,  26,  102. 
at  Lloyd's,  77. 

each,  at  Lloyd's  makes  a  separate  oontraot,  26, 77. 
by  partners,  79. 
by  companies,  79. 
by  mutual  associations,  80. 
by  agents,  166. 
proof  of  agent's  authority,  166,  1276. 

SUBSTITUTED  CABGK), 

covered  by  policy  on  gfoods,  222. 
freight  and  expenses  of,  880. 

SUBSTITUTED  EXPENSES,  963. 

SUBSTITUTED  SHIP, 
freight  of,  881. 

SUCCOURINa  DISTRESSED, 

deviation  for  purpose  of,  is  justifiable,  434. 

SUE  AND  LABOUR  CLAUSE.    [And  see  TjlBTICULAA  CHABass.] 
form  of,  22. 

object  of  the  clause,  866. 
maritime  salva^  not  recoverable  under,  864. 
effect  of,  in  policy  of  re-insuranoe,  325,  327,  866. 
particular  charges  recoverable  under,  869. 

if  iQourred  in  order  to  avert  a  loss  which  would  fall  on  insurers,  870,  871. 
costs  of  resisting  daim  for  which  underwriters  would  have  been  liable,  872. 
expenses  to  avoid  deterioration  of  cargfo,  873. 
only  reasonable  expenses  recoverable,  874. 

SUEZ  CANAL, 

grounding  in,  901. 

SUM  INSURED, 
clause  for,  26. 
must  be  stated  in  policy,  8,  26. 

"SUNK  OR  BURNT," 

in  the  memorandum,  882,  891. 

SUSPICION  OF  DAMAGE, 
loBsby,  784,  811. 

SUSPICIOUS  PAPERS, 

carrying,  is  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality,  666. 


T.  L.  O.    ISee  Total  Loss  Only.] 

[^The  refermoes  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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TACKLE, 

defect  in  groimd  tackle  is  unseaworthiness,  718. 

fishing  tackle  of  whaling  ships  not  oovered  by  general   insurance   on 

** goods"  or  "ship,"  219,  226. 
comes  under  head  of  "  outfit,"  219. 

TAKINGS  AT  SEA,  829. 

TECHNICAL  WEAR  AND  TEAK,  777. 

TELEGRAPH, 

duty  of  principal  to  telegraph  information  to  agent  insuring,  677. 
duty-  of  agent  to  teleg^ph  mformation  to  principal,  586. 

TEMPORARY  REPAIRS, 

in  cases  of  constructiYe  total  loss,  1129. 
when  particular  average,  1031. 

TERMINATION  OF  RISK, 

in  Toyage  policies.    {_Se€  Dttb^tion  op  Risk  in  YoYAaB  Poucibs.] 
in  time  policies.    {See  Tna  Polzoy.] 

TERMINI  OF  THE  YOYAGE, 

what  they  are,  and  how  described,  369,  372 — 375. 

THIEVES,  THEFT  (FURTUM), 

whether  underwriter  liable  for  loss  by,  837. 
limitation  of  shipowner's  responsibiUty  for,  802. 

THIRD  NEW  FOR  OLD, 
deduction  of,  1024—1030. 

ISee  Adjusthsnt  ov  Pabxioulab  AysBAaB  on  Ship.] 

THIRTY  DAYS  AFTER  ARRIVAL, 

duration  of  risk  expressed  to  continue,  495. 

TIME  CHARTER, 

insurance  of  freight  under,  with  dimitiiRTimg  clause,  276. 

TIME  CHARTER  CLAUSE,  787. 

TIME  OF  SAILING, 

need  not  usually  be  disclosed,  592. 

when  material,  592—596. 

proof  of,  1280. 

warranties  as  to  I8et  Wabbintdss,  Ezpbbss],  641—653. 

TIME  POLICY, 
what  it  is,  436. 

duration  of  risk  under,  437.  441. 
underwriter  liable  where  ship  reoeiyes  her  death- wound  within  the  term, 

but  does  not  sink  tiU  after  its  expiration,  438. 
limited  in  this  country  to  one  Tear,  439. 
may  be  prolonged  by  spedal  clause,  53,  440. 
whether  invalidated  by  continuation  clause,  when  for  a  year,  440. 
oommencement  of  risk  '*  from  *'  a  day,  441. 
time  of  what  place  determines  duration  of  risk,  441. 
proof  of  time  of  loss,  in  case  of  missing  ship,  442. 
mixed  policies,  or  time  policies  with  a  local  description  of  the  voyage 

insured,  443. 
construction  and  effect  of  mixed  policies,  443. 

ship  need  not  be  at  terminus  a  quo  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  444. 
end  of  risk  in  mixed  poUcies,  445. 

[7%«  referencM  are  to  the  Sections,"] 
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TIME  VOLlCY^eoniinued. 

Btamping  of  time  policies,  31.    [See  Siaicp  Act.] 

polides  for  voyage  and  time,  31,  445. 
no  warranty  of  seaworthinesB  in  time  poUciea,  697. 

TOTAL  LOSS.    [See  Absoluts  Total  Loss ;  Constbttosiyb  Total  Lobs.] 

'*  TOTAL  LOSS  ONLY,"  902. 

TOUCH,  STAY,  AND  TRADE.    [See  Libertt  to  Touch  and  Sxat.] 

TRANSHIPMENT, 

power  and  duty  of  master  as  to  transhipment  of  cargo.     [See  Master.] 
shipowner  entitled  to  full  freight  on  arrival,  207. 
generally  underwriter  on  g^oods  not  liable  after,  191,  468. 

but  remains  liable  if  cargo  transhipped  with  his  consent  or  from 
necessity,  192,  468. 
whether  he  is  liable  for  increased  freight,  214,  811,  881. 
effect  of  transhipment  on  underwriter  on  freight,  1168. 

TREATIES, 

international,  part  of  law  of  land,  746. 
insurances  on  adventures  violating,  are  void,  746. 

TREATY  OF  PARIS,  1866, 
declaration  of,  672,  774. 

TRIM  OF  SHIP, 

want  of  trim  is  unseaworthiness,  717. 

TRUSTEE, 

insurable  interest  of,  in  trust  properly,  300. 

UNDERWRITERS, 

who  may  be,  76. 

different  kinds  of.    [See  Insubsb.] 

course  of  business  between  underwriters  and  brokers.    [See  Bbokkbs.] 

UNINSURED, 

meaning  of  '^  warranted  uninsured,"  637. 
reason  iot  warranty,  and  construction  of,  797. 

UNSEAWORTHINESS, 

what  constitutes.    [See  Seawobxhiness.] 

USAGE.    [iS^LLOTD's;  Cokstsuotion  ;  Pabol  Evzdbnob.] 

USAGES  OF  PARTICULAR  TRADES  AND  PORTS, 
of  East  India  trade  to  make  intermediate  voyages,  58,  505. 
of  China  trade  to  store  rigging  in  bank  sauls  in  Canton  River,  58,  507. 
of  Airican  trade  in  relation  to  delay,  414. 
when  risk  on  g^oods  ends  in  African  barter  trade,  463. 
of  Newfoundland  trade  to  make  banking  or  intermediate  voyages,  58,  62, 

482. 
when  risk  on  goods  ends  on  outward  risks  in  Newfoundland  trade,  58,  463. 
of  Oporto  wine  trade  for  ships  to  complete  loading  outside  the  bar,  59. 
of  Morida  trade  to  load  at  Tigre  Island,  though  insured  ^'  at  and  from" 

Amelia  Island,  59,  454. 
as  to  discharging  goods  at  Leghorn  and  at  Archangel,  59. 

in  Spanish  contraband  trade,  457. 

in  West  India  plantation  trade,  457. 

in  St.  Petersburg  and  Hamburg  trade,  467. 

in  port  of  London,  457,  458. 
particular  usages  must  be  proved  to  satisfaction  of  jury,  1273. 

\_The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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VALUATION  OF  INSURABLE  INTEREST, 

in  theory,  the  terminatiaii  of  the  risk  should  be  regarded,  336. 

in  praoaoe,  the  outset  alone  is  considered,  338. 

inningement  of  indemnity  principle,  337,  338. 

for  general  average  purposes.    \_Se6  Adjttbtxszit  or  Giztsbal  Atebjlgb.] 

VALUED  POLICY, 

efiPect  of,  on  principle  of  indemnity,  3,  n.  {e) . 

the  yaluation  dause  and  its  effect,  339,  340. 

as  to  underwriter's  liability  for  general  average,  339,  1006. 

how  applied  in  case  of  partial  loss,  340. 

meaning  oi  '<  opening  tne  policy,"  340. 

valuation  always  binding  between  assured  and  underwriter,  341,  797. 

but  excessive  valuation  may  avoid  the  whole  contract,  342. 
when  should  excessive  valuation  be  disclosed  ?  342,  343. 
what  is  a  proper  valuation  of  g^oods  ?  343,  344. 
underwriter  may  always  show  whole  interest  valued  has  not  been  at  risk, 

345. 
valuation  may  under  these  circumstances  be  opened^  345,  346. 

but  remains  binding  as  to  value  of  the  whole  contemplated  cargo,  347. 

imless  assured  only  intended  to  value  a  part,  355. 
valuation  immaterial  in  estimating  a  constructive  total  loss,  348,  1133. 
effect  of  several  insurances  on  same  thing  differentiy  valued  in  different 
policies,  349—354. 

wnere  assured  has  previously  recovered  under  other  policies,  350 — 352. 

advisability  of  suing  first  upon  policies  of  lesser  valuations,  351,  353. 

unsatisfactory  resuH  of  authorities,  353. 
adjustment  of  contribution  between  underwriters  on  polioieB  differentiy 

valued,  354. 
on  ship  considered,  356. 

proof  that  assured  on  ship  and  freight  receives  more  than  indemnity  for 
total  loss,  357. 
on  freight,  358. 

for  a  voyage  of  several  stages,  358. 

modem  use  of  valued  time  policies  on  freight,  358. 
on  goods,  359. 

specific  valuations,  359. 

"  to  be  thereafter  declared  and  valued,"  360. 

valuation  should  be  declared  before  loss,  360. 

does  valuation  of  goods  for  a  round  voyage  apply  to  proceeds  or 
returns  P  360. 

does  valuation  include  premium  ?  360. 
stipulation  as  to  rate  of  exchange  does  not  make  a  valued  policy,  361. 
adjustment  where  one  g^ross  sum  covers  varieties  of  subjects,  361. 

VENDEE  AND  VENDOR, 

insurable  interest  of,  in  goods,  281 — 286. 

how  proved,  1279. 

usually  depends  on  property,  282. 

when  the  property  passes,  282,  283. 

may  depend  on  agreement  as  to  risk,  284,  285. 

after  stoppage  in  tramitu^  286. 
insurable  interest  of,  in  profits,  287,  288. 

proof  required  that  some  profits  would  have  been  made,  237,  287. 

whether  goods  must  have  been  shipped,  238. 

VENDOR.     ISee  Vbhdxb  akd  Vbrbob.] 

VICE,  INHERENT,  underwriter  not  liable  for,  778. 

VOLITION,  OR  ELECmON,  loss  due  to,  is  not  insured  against,  785. 

{^The  references  are  to  the  Seeti(m9,'\ 
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VOLUNTABY  STBANDINa.    {See  Stbandiko,  Yoltthtabt.] 

VOYAGE, 

inBoxed  (vioffffium),  14,  369. 

how  described  in  policy,  14,  372,  873. 

of  the  ship  (iter  fiapis),  369. 

deviation,  wnat  it  is,  370.     [8ae  Dbvzi.tion.] 

abandonment,  or  change  of  Toyage,  what  it  is,  870.    [^8ee  OsAMOm  OF 

VoTAaB;  Deviatiow.J 
distinotion  between  ^e  voyage  insured  and  the  voyage  of  the  ship ;  between 

deviation  and  change  of  voyage,  371. 
termini  of,  how  asoertained,  372. 
course  of  ship  need  not  be  set  out,  373. 

distinction  between  insuring  ''from"  and  *'  at  and  from,"  374,  473,  474. 
insurances  for  the  round  voyage  *'  out  and  home,"  376. 
duration  of  insured.     [^See  BimATiON  OF  Bjbk  a  Yotaqb  Pouoibs.] 

VOYAGE,  FIRST,  when  ship  is  on,  1026,,  1027. 

VOYAGE,  LOSS  OF, 

by  blockade  or  embargpo,  not  covered,  804. 

by  fear  of  capture,  804,  805. 

has  nothing  to  do  with  loss  of  ship,  1104. 

but  may  effect  constructive  total  loss  of  g^oods,  1142. 

not,  however,  mere  loss  of  season,  1146 — 1148. 
effect  of,  on  freight  policy,  1166. 

VOYAGE  POLICY, 
what  it  is,  9,  369. 

description  of  voyage  insured  in,  14,  369,  372. 
change  of  such  vovage,  370,  371.    [See  also  Dbviatzon.] 
deviation  from  sucn  voyage,  370,  371.    [_See  alto  Dbvzaxioh.1 
voyage  insured  in,  may  be  entire,  though  oonmsting  of  several  paasages,  376. 
implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in,  80,  686.    [See  aho  SBAirOBTBrannB.] 


WAGER  POLICY, 
definition  of,  9,  311. 
form  of,  311. 

legal  at  common  law,  311. 
but  policies  in  the  common  form  are  taken  to  be  policies  on  interest,  311, 

313,  314. 
wager  policies   on  British  ships  or  thdr  cargoes  void  by  19  Goo.  IL 

c.  37.. 312,  313. 
prohibition  does  not  extend  to  foreign  ships  or  their  cargoes,  313. 

nor  to  Ireland,  321. 
whether  void  under  Ghunin^  Act,  316. 
what  policies  are  wager  pohcies,  316 — 319. 
proMMtion  not  limited  to  polidee  on  ships  and  g^oods,  818. 
valued  policy,  when  a  wager  policy,  319. 
exceptions  under  19  Gko.  LE.  c.  37.  .320. 
illegality  of,  under  foreign  laws,  321. 

agent  must  account  to  principal  for  mone^  received  imder,  121. 
whether  a  breach  of  warrant  to  keep  ship  uninsured,  637. 

WAGERING,  STATUTES  AGAINST, 
whether  wager  policies  within,  316. 

{Th9  rrferencu  are  to  the  SectioneJ] 
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WAGES, 

of  master  marmer  msnzable,  245,  308. 

of  offioerB  and  Beamen  proliablj  not  insorable,  244,  308. 

bnt  goods  the  prooaeds  of  -wages  are,  244. 

and  goods  which  seamen  aze  priyileged  to  oarry,  244. 
wages,  after  abandonment,  payable  by  abandonees  of  ship  out  of  the 
mlyage,  1211. 

WAGES  AND  PEOVISIONS, 

not  ordinarilv'  general  average,  916, 
^  in  port  of  refuge,  961. 
*  doling  delay  or  embargo  are  not  oorered  by  policy,  784,  836. 

WAIVEE  CLAUSE,  23. 

WAR, 

public  policy  of  country  of  insurer  avoids  insurances  on  enemy's  property, 
85,  86,  753.    I8ee  Auks 'Essmy.'] 
and  on  trade  of  subject  with  the  enemy,  754.    [^See  Illbqalitt.] 
but  not,  in  general,  insurances  on  trade  of  neutral  with  enemy,  755. 
[See  Illboauty.] 

WAE  RISKS, 

resolutions  of  Lloyd's  underwriters  as  to,  10. 

clauses  excepting,  903 — 905. 

mutual  associations  to  insure  against,  81. 

"WAREHOUSE  TO  WAREHOUSE"  CLAUSE,  447,  n.  (<?). 

WARRANTIES,  EXCEPTIVE, 

free  of  average.    [See  Mbkosaitouic.] 
particular  average,  901. 
capture  and  seizure,  10,  903. 
confiscation  in  ports  of  discharge,  904. 
capture  in  port  generally,  905. 
mortality,  782. 

WARRANTIES,  EXPRESS, 

I.  General  rules  at  to  expreta  toarraniiet, 
commonly  inserted  in  policies,  29. 
alteration  of  date  in  warranty  to  sail,  43. 

does  not  require  a  stamp,  47,  48. 
distinguished  from  representations,  529 — 533. 
definition  of,  628. 

promissory  and  affirmative  warranties,  628. 
must  be  written  somewhere  on  the  face  of  the  policy,  29,  629,  629. 

or  be  referred  to  in  Uie  policy,  629. 
require  no  peculiar  form  of  words  nor  spedal  clause,  630. 
statement  of  national  character,  whether  a  warranty,  631. 
must  be  strictiy  fulfilled,  530,  632. 

whether  fulfilment  of,  always  a  condition  precedent,  632,  634. 
no  inquiry  can  be  made  as  to  materiality  of,  530,  632. 
breach  and  loss  need  not  be  connected,  633. 
whether  non-compliance  with,  ever  excused,  635,  636. 
whether  assured  must  prove  compliance  with,  1277. 
construction  of,  by  mercantile  usage,  637. 

not  to  be  extended  by  implication,  638. 
meaning  in  warranty  of  "  no  iron,"  637. 

of  "seaman,"  637. 
of  "uninsured,"  637. 
of  "  lawful  trade,"  637. 

[7%0  r0ferene08  are  to  the  Sectwne,'] 
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WAKRAKTIES,  EXPRESS— coM^muAf. 
H.  Bff^  of  various  warranties, 

A.  Warranties  prohibiting  navigation  within  certain  limits,  639. 

B.  Warranty  of  ship's  safety  at  particular  time  and  place,  640. 

that  E^p  is  '^  well "  or  '^  safe ''  on  a  given  day,  640. 
that  ship  is  ^*  in  port "  on  a  g^ven  day,  640. 
0.  Warranty  as  to  time  of  saihng,  641 — 653. 
summer  and  winter  risks,  641. 
exact  compliance  with  this  warranty  required,  641. 
*'  to  sail  after  "  a  given  day,  641 . 
**  to  sail "  from  an  island,  after  a  given  day,  642. 
<<  to  sail  **  and  "  to  sail  from  "  disting^nished,  643. 
'^  to  sail ''  before  a  given  day  in  a  poUcy  **  at  and  from  "  an  island 
or  district,  644. 
ship  must  quit  her  moorings  in  state  of  readiness  for  voyage, 

644,  646. 
subsequent  unforeseen  detention  inmiaterial,  644,  645,  649. 
calling  for  despatches  at  another  port  immaterial,  646. 
sailing  to  rendezvous  for  convoy  sufficient,  646. 
state  of  ship  which  satisfies  warranty  *'  to  sail,"  647. 
"  to  sail"  m  a  voyage  in  stages,  648. 
involuntary  detention  after  sea  voyage  has  begun,  649. 
ship  must  break  ground,  650. 

with  bondjide  intention  to  prosecute  voyage,  651. 
"to  depart,"  662. 
"  to  sail  from,"  653. 

alteration  of  date  in,  does  not  need  fresh  stamp,  43,  47,  48. 
D.  Warranty  to  sail  with  convoy,  664. 

compliuice  therewith  excused,  if  peace  supervenes,  636. 
B.  Warranty  of  neutrality, 
origin  and  object  of,  666. 
meaning  of,  656. 

Implies  that  ship  or  goods  are  neutral  owned  at  commencement  of 
risk,  666. 
and  shall  so  remain  as  far  as  depends  on  the  assured,  656,  667. 
and  that  ship  shall  be  navigated  and  documented  according  to 
law  of  nations,  666. 
instances  of  breach  of,  667. 
assured  does  not  warrant  events  beyond  his  control  after  beginning 

of  risk,  657. 
breach  of,  for  want  of  neutral  ownership, 
property  must  be  neutral  owned,  657. 
neutral  domidl  the  chief  test  of  neutrality,  657. 
unless  acquired.;2e^ran^  hello ^  667. 
property  not  considered  neutzal  when  connected  with  a  oom- 

meroial  establishment  in  hostile  country,  668. 
or  not  wholly  neutral  owned,  669. 
or  in  transit  to  or  from  a  hostile  country,  669. 
breach  of,  for  want  of  neutral  origin, 

colonial  produce  of  the  enemy  considered  hostile,  660. 
aliter,  if  last  shipped  from  a  neutral  port,  660. 
breach  of.  for  want  ox  proper  documents  and  proofs  of  neutrality, 

Sroof  s  of  national  character  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  66 1 . 
iie  flag,  661. 
the  passport  or  sea  letter,  661. 
the  certificate  of  reg^try,  661. 
the  bill  of  sale,  661. 
the  muster  roll  on  ship's  articles,  661. 
the  charter-party,  661. 
the  log  book,  661. 
the  bill  of  health,  661. 

[2%«  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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WARRANTIES,  'ESPRESS—continued. 

II.  Ilfect  ofvariouB  uwrran^Mt— contiimed. 

s.  Warraafy  of  neatrality — continued. 

breach  of ,  forwantof  proper  docnments  and  proofs  of  neutrality — ctd, 
proofs  of  the  natiozial  oharaoter  of  the  cargo,  661. 
the  want  of  none  of  these  documents  singljr  is  conclusive,  661 . 
documents  required  by  commercial  treaties,  662. 
want  of  documents  required  by  ordinances  of  the  captor  state, 
but  not  by  law  of  nations,  no  breach,  663. 
breach  of,  by  engaging  in  priyileg^  colonial  or  ooaatmg  trade  of 
the  enemy,  664. 
the  rule  of  1766.. 664. 

rule  not  applied  to  goods  landed  at  a  neutral  port,  666. 
rule  not  admitted  in  the  United  States,  666. 
breach  of,  bpr  carrying  simulated  papers,  666. 
or  suspicious  papers,  666. 

or  attempting  to  disguise  beUigetent  goods  as  neutral,  666. 
or  concealing  papers,  666. 
or  spoliating  or  destroying  papers,  666. 
no  breacli,  for  insured  neutral  ship  to  carry  enemy's  goods,  667. 
for  goods  neutral  owned  to  be  loaded  on  enemy's  vessel, 
667. 
unless  a  ship  of  war,  or  sailing  under  hostile  convoy, 
667. 
breach  of,  by  violating  blockade,  668. 

by  carrying  hostile  despatches,  669. 

ambassador's  despatches  not  within  the  role,  669. 
by  carrying  contraband  of  war,  670.  * 

breach  of,  by  resistance  of  search, 

object  and  extent  of  right  of  search,  671. 

Armed  Neutrality  of  1780 . .  671. 

Declaration  of  Paris,  1856.  .672. 

exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  search  in  7^  Jfana,  673. 

resistance  of  search  by  convoy  is  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality  as 

to  the  whole  fleet,  674. 
the  ri^ht  of  search  indudee  that  of  sending  into  port  for  ad- 
judication, 674. 
how  and  by  whom  it  can  be  exercised,  674. 
foreign  judgments  as  evidence  of  breach  of  neutrality, 
must  be  of  a  competent  Court  of  prize,  676. 
Court  must  be  captor's,  676. 
sitting  in  dominions  of  captor  or  his  ally,  676. 
whether  prize  may  be  in  neutral  port,  677. 
how  far  the  sentence  of  such  Court  is  oonduaive  evidence  of 
breach,  678—686. 
rule  expounded  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  678. 
and  followed  in  the  United  States,  678. 
sentence  only  oondusive  as  to  what  it  professes  to  dedde,  679. 
grounds  of  condemnation  may  be  inferred  from  whole  of 

sentence,  680,  682. 
sentence  conclusive  though  unjust,  681. 
effect  of  sentence  may  be  obviated  by  special  agreement,  683. 
sentence  expresdy  on  ground  of  breach  of  arbitrary  regulation 

not  proof  of  breach,  684. 
sentence  good  in  part,  686. 

WARRANTIES,  IMPLIED, 
terms  implied  in  polides,  30. 
may  be  waived  without  additional  stamp^  40. 
implied  warranty  as  to  seaworthiness.    iSee  Sbawobtkinsss.] 

[7%e  references  are  to  the  Sections, "] 
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WARRANTIES,  JMFIjIED—cofUinwd, 

implied  warranty  that  ship's  papers  shall  be  as  required  by  law.    [6Sm 

IKPLIED  GONDITZON  THAT  SHIP  SHALL  BB  PBOPSBLT  DOOUKBNTED.] 

implied  warranty  of  the  legality  of  the  adventure.    [^See  Illbqauty,'] 
WARRANTY  OF  NEUTRALITT,  655—685.    [5^  Wabeautiibb,  Expbbb.] 
WARRANTY  OF  SHIP'S  SAFETY,  640.    [See  Wabbanties,  Exfbess.] 
WARRANTY   RESTRICTING   NAVIGATION,  639.      [See  Wabbahtibs, 

EzPBBfiS.] 

WARRANTY  TO  KEEP  PARTLY  UNINSURED,  637,  797.      ISee  Wab- 
bantzbb,  Exfbbbs.] 

WARRANTY  TO  SAIL,  641—653.    {See  Wabbahtibs,  ExpsEas.] 

WEAR  AND  TEAR, 

risk  of  loss  by,  does  not  fall  on  underwriter,  775. 

what  is  wear  and  tear,  and  what  ayerage  loss,  775. 

in  case  of  anchors  and  cables,  776. 

in  case  of  masts,  spars  and  sails,  776. 

t,eohTiioal  wear  and  tear,  777. 

damage  caused  by  roringing  a  leak,  777. 

damage  done  to  hull  by  fighting,  by  enemy's  shot,  by  wozms.  rats,  &o.  777, 

825. 
damage  to  copper  sheathing,  777. 

WEARING  APPAREL, 

does  not  contribute  in  general  average,  972. 

WELL, 

warranted  **  well "  on  a  given  day,  640. 

WHALING  VOYAGES, 

the  produce  of  the  fifiiing  is  covered  by  policy  on  goods,  226. 
but  the  **  outfit"  and  stores  are  not,  226. 
nor  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

WORMS, 

damage  to  hull  of  ship  by,  777,  825. 

WRECK,  WRECKAGE, 

out  away,  whether  general  average,  929. 
what  is  wreck,  929. 
wreckage  of  cargo,  930. 
principle  applied  to  voluntary  stranding,  942. 

vidue  of,  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  constructive  total  loss, 
1124. 

WRECK,  REMOVAL  OF, 

abandonment  to  underwriters  releases  shipowners  from  liability,  1212. 
do  underwriters  on  ship  become  liable  forP  1213. 

WRECKERS, 

plunder  by,  837,  1049. 

YORK- ANTWERP  RULES,  918  and  Appendix  D. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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Annual  Practice  (The),  1906. — Edited  by  Thomas  Snow, 

Barrister- at- Law;  CHARLES  BURNEY,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
F.  A.  STRINGER,  of  the  Central  Office.     Two  VoU.    %vo.    Friee,  net,  2d«.  eloth. 

^»*  A  Thin  Paper  Edition  in  One  Vol.  may  be  had^  priee^  net,  25t, 
On  Oxford  India  Paper,  3«.  6d.  extra.     {Sow  out  of  print.) 

Ay  B,  C  (The)  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  the   Supreme 

Court,  1906.  -  By  FRANCIS  A.  STRINGER,  of  the  Central  Office  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    Boyal  12mo.    Ptice,  net,  be.  eloth. 

Annual  County  Courts  Practice  (The),  1906. — By  His 

Honour  JUDGE  SMYLY,  K.C.,  and  W.  J.  BROOKS,  Barrister- at-Law.    Tw9 
Vole.    Demy  8ro.     Price  25«.  eloth.  {Nearly  ready.) 

*^*  A  Thin  Paper  Edition  in  One  Vol.  may  be  had,  price  2&e. 
On  Oxford  India  Paper,  3#.  6d.  extra. 

Palmer's  Company  Precedents. — For  use  in  relation  to 

Companies  subject  to  the  Companies  Acts. 

OEITEVAL  FORMS.    Eighth  Edition.    Bjr  F.  B.  PALMER,  BaixMer-at-Law, 


assisted  by  the  Hon.  C.  MACNAGHTEN,  K.C.,  and  FRANK  EVANS,  Bairister-at- 
Law.    EoyaiSvo.    1902.    Pirice  36t.  cloth. 

Past  U.  :  wnrDPro-UP  TOBMS  AJP  PHAOTIOK.  yinth  Edition.  By  F.  B.  PALMER, 
assisted  by  FRANK  EVANS,  Banisters-at-Law.    Boyal^vo.    1904.   FrieedHe.cMh. 

Pabt  in.:  DCTKHTTTBBB  AJP  PKBBHTUBE  BTOOK,  Ninth  Edition.  By  7.  B. 
PALMER,  Barrister-at-Law.    EoyalSvo.    1903.    Price  25e.  eloth. 

Palmer's    Company  Law.  —  A  Practical   Handbook  for 

Lawyers  and  Business  Men.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  to  1900,  and  Rules.  Itfth  Edition.  By  FRANCIS  BBATJFORT  PALMER, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of  '*  Company  Precedents,"  &c.  EoytU  800.  1905. 
Price  12».  6rf.  ehth. 

Warburton's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Criminal 

Law.— With  Notes.  Third  EdUion.  By  HENKF  WARBURTON,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  (Founded  on  <*  Shirley's  Leading  Cases.*')  Demy  8f«.  1903.  Ptice  12c.  &/.  cloth, 

's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the   Common 

Law.— With  Notes.  Seventh  Edition.  By  RICHARD  WATSON,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  %vo.    1904.    Price  16«.  cloth. 

The  Pocket  Law  Lexicon. — Explaining  Technical  Words, 

Phrases  and  Maxims  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Roman  Law.  Fourth  Edition.  Bj 
JOSEPH  E.  MORRIS,  Barrister-at-Law.    Feap.  8w.    1905.    Price  6e.6d.  cloth. 

Smith's    Manual    of    Common    Law. — Comprising    the 

Fundamental  Principles,  with  useful  Practical  Rules  and  Decisions.  Twelfth  Edition. 
By  C.  SPURLING,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  ^00.    1906.    P^ice  lbs.  cloth. 

Strahan's  General  View  of  the  Law  of  Property. — Fourth 

Edition.  By  J.  A.  STR AHAN,  assisted  by  J.  SINCLAIR  BAXTER,  Bairisters-at- 
Law.    Demy  Sio.     1905.    Friee  12«.  Qd.  cloth. 

Disney's  Law  of  Carriage  by  Kailway. — By  Henry  W. 

DISNEY.  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8fH>.    1905.    PHee  7».  6d.  eloth. 

Assinder's  Legal  Position  of  Trade  Unions. — By  6.  F. 

ASSINDER,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  l2mo.    1906.    Friee,  net,  2a.  6d.  cloth. 

Pennant's  Trade  Unions  and  the  Law. — By  D.  F.  Pennant, 

Barrister-at-Law.    Eoyal  l2mo.    1905.    Price  be.  eloth. 

Browne  &  Powles'  Law  and  Practice  in  Divorce  and 

Matrimonial  Causes.— ^S^^^mM  Edition.  By  L.  D.  POWLES,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Probate  Registrar,  Norwich.    Demy  Svo.     1905.    Price  2be.  eloth. 

Prize  Cases. — Reports  of  Prize  Cases  determined  in  the 

High  Court  of  Admiralty,  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeals  in  Prize 
Catises,  and  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Priiy  Council,  from  1746  to  1859. 
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THE  ENGLISH  REPORTS 

WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 


Complete  RE-ISSUE  of  ALL  THE  DECISIOSS 
prior  to  1866  in  about  ISO  volumes. 

rilHE  objects  of  this  great  scheme  of  complete  re-issue  of  all  the 
^  English  Beports  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Law  Reports 
in  1866  are  now  well  known;  the  House  of  Lords  Series  in 
11  Volumes,  the  Priyj  Council  Series  in  9  Volumes,  the  Chancery 
Series  in  27  Volumes,  and  the  Bolls  Court  Series  in  8  volumes,  are 
now  ready,  and  the  Vice-Chancellors  Series  is  in  course  of  publication. 
The  Cases  are  noted  with  references  to  later  decisions  in  which 
a  particular  case  may  have  been  overruled,  or  distinguished,  and 
a  reference  to  the  titles  of  the  digests  in  which  similar  cases  will 

Oonsultative  Gk>mmittee: 
The  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Halsbu&y,  Lord  Chancellor; 
TheBight  Hon.  Lord  AiiVEBSTONB,  G.C.M.G.,  LoidChief  Jnstioeof  England ; 
The  Bight  Hon.  Snt  Bighard  Henn  Collins,  Master  of  the  Bolls ; 
Sir  B.  B.  FmxjLY,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Attorney-General. 


KOW  I8SX7ED. 

HOUSE   OF  LORDS    (1694    to    1866),    complete 
11  vols,  royal  8vo.      Price  net,  half  bound,  £22. 


in 


PRIVY  COUNCIL  (including  Indian  Appeals)  (1809  to 
1872;,  complete  in  9  vols.    Price  aet,  half  bound, 

£13 :  10s. 
CHANCERY  (including   CoUateral  Reports)  (1557  to 
1866),  complete  in  27  vols.    Price  net,  half  bound, 

£40 :  10s. 
ROLLS    COURT    (1829  to  1866),  complete  in  8  vols. 
Price  net,  half  bound,  £12. 


KOW  PUBLISHINa. 
VIGE-GHANGELLORS'  COURTS  (1815  to  1865),  com- 
plete  in  about  13  volumes.    Price  per  volume  net,  half 
bound,  30s. 

The  Volumes  are  not  sold  separately. 
Full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 


gg  Stevens  &  Sons,  [A.,  119  &  120,  Chancery  Une,  London,  v^. 
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